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REPORT  OF  THE  TRUSTEES. 


Perkins  iNS-nruTioir  and  Mass.  School  fob  the  Blind. 

South  Boston^  Sept.  80,  1879. 

To  THE  Members  op  the  Corporation. 

Gentlemen^  —  In  compliance  with  the  regulation 
which  requires  our  board  to  lay  before  you,  and,  through 
you,  before  the  legislature,  our  annual  account  of  the 
condition  and  operations  of  the  institution,  we  have 
the  honor  to  prfesent  the  following  report  for  the  year 
ending  Sept.  30,  1879 :  — 

It  affords  us  great  pleasure  to  state  at  the  outset  that 
the  general  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  establish- 
ment has  been  good,  and  its  administration  efficient  and 
successful. 

The  total  number  of  blind  persons  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  institution  in  all  its  departments  —  as 
pupils,  instructors,  and  work  men  and  women,  —  is  162. 

The  health  of  the  pupils  has  been  remarkably  good ; 
their  industry  commendable  ;  their  advancement  in  their 
studies  and  occupations  steady,  and  ui  many  cases  rapid  ; 
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Thaxter,  Joseph  B.,  Hingham. 
Thayer,  Rev.  George  A.,  Boston. 
Thayer,  Nathaniel,  Boston. 
Thomdike,  S.  Lothrop,  Cambridge. 
Tucker,  Alanson,  Boston. 
Tucker,  W.  W.,  Boston. 
Upton,  George  B.,  Boston. 
Wales,  George  W.,  Boston. 
Wales,  Miss  Mary  Ann,  Boston. 
Wales,  Thomas  B.,  Boston. 
Ware,  Charles  E.,  M.D.,  Boston. 
Washburn,  Hon.  J.  D.,  W^orcester. 
Weld,  W.  G.,  Boston. 
Wheelwright,  John  W.,  Boston. 
Wigglesworth,  Edw.,  M.D.,  Boston. 
Wigglesworth,  Miss  Mary,  Boston. 
Wigglesworth,  Thomas,  Boston. 
Wilder,  Hon.  Marshall  P.,  Dorch. 
Winslow,  Mrs.  George,  Roxbury. 
Winsor,  J.  B.,  Providence,  R.L 
Winthrop,  Hon.  Robert  C,  Boston. 
Wolcott,  J.  H.,  Boston. 
Wolcott,  Mrs.  J.  H.,  Boston. 
Woods,  Henry,  Paris,  France. 
Worthington,  Roland,  Roxbury. 
Young,  Charles  L.,  Boston. 


(llommontoeaUt)  of  Mlassac^^nsttts, 


REPORT  OP  THE  TRUSTEES. 


Perkivb  Institution  and  Mass.  School  fob  the  Blind. 

South  Boston,  Sept.  30,  1879. 

To  the  Members  of  the  Corporation. 

Gentlemen^  —  In  compliance  with  the  regulation 
which  requires  our  board  to  lay  before  you,  and,  through 
you,  before  the  legislature,  our  annual  account  of  the 
condition  and  operations  of  the  institution,  we  have 
the  honor  to  prfesent  the  following  report  for  the  year 
ending  Sept.  30,  1879  :  — 

It  affords  us  great  pleasure  to  state  at  the  outset  that 
the  general  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  establish- 
ment has  been  good,  and  its  administration  efficient  and 
successful. 

The  total  number  of  blind  persons  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  institution  in  all  its  departments  —  as 
pupils,  instnictors,  and  work  men  and  women,  —  is  162. 

The  health  of  the  pupils  has  been  remarkably  good ; 
their  industry  commendable  ;  their  advancement  in  tkek 
studies  and  occupations  steady,  and  in  many  cases  rapid  \ 
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their  habits  cleanly  and  regular ;  their  disposition  gen- 
erally cheerful ;  and  their  deportment  satisfactory. 

The  institution  has  fully  maintained  the  high  opinion 
which  the  public  has  formed  of  it,  and  the  march  of 
progress  can  be  easily  noticed  in  all  its  departments.  It 
has  never  been  more  complete  in  its  corps  of  instructoi's, 
or  supplied  with  finer  facilities  for  the  work  of  educa- 
tion, than  it  is  to-day.  Its  teachers  and  officers  are 
heartily  in  sympathy  with  its  aims  and  piu^poses.  They 
are  thoroughly  imbued  with  its  system  of  instruction  and 
training,  its  traditions,  and  the  noble  spirit  breathed 
into  its  organization  by  its  great  founder,  and  fully  able 
and  determined  to  carry  it  to  the  highest  possible  point 
of  excellence  and  usefulness. 

In  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  establish- 
ment our  constant  aim  is  to  enable  the  blind  to  help 
themselves,  and  so  to  render  them  independent  on  the 
one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  to  lighten  as  much  as  possi- 
ble the  burden  which  their  infirmity  imposes  upon  the 
community. 

There  has  been  but  one  change  in  the  corps  of 
teachers  and  officers ;  and  the  same  persons  have  as 
heretofore  directed  the  intellectual  and  moral  training 
of  the  pupils,  and  have  supplied  their  wants,  and  min- 
istered to  their  comfort. 

The  members  of  our  board  have  given  personal  atten- 
tion to  the  educational,  financial,  hygienic,  and  all  other 
interests  of  the  institution.  In  the  visits  which  we 
have  made  either  as  committees  or  individually,  we  have 
found  ample  evidence  of  the  cleanliness  and  good  order 
which  reign  throughout  the  establishment,  and  the  ju- 
dicious management  of  all  things  relating  to  the  welfare 
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of  the  pupils,  and  the  care  and  skill  bestowed  upon 
their  bringing  up. 

Supervision  and  Training  of  the  Pupils. 

The  internal  arrangements  of  the  school  are  such  as 
to  make  supervision  easy  and  effective,  and  the  facilities 
for  a  thorough  classification  according  to  peculiarities  of 
mind  and  character  are  excellent.  In  the  place  of 
those  general  rules  and  inflexible  regulations  necessary 
where  large  numbers  are  to  be  directed,  we  have  less 
of  perceptible  government,  and  more  of  parental  over- 
sight. 

The  highest  objects  of  the  school  are  constantly  kept 
in  view ;  and  we  endeavor  to  secure  and  retain  the  ser- 
vices of  accomplished  and  zealous  teachers  and  officers ; 
to  provide  improved  appliances,  and  sufficient  apparatus 
for  the  pupils  ;  to  surround  them  with  healthy  influences,  ' 
so  that  their  morals  and  deportment  may  be  carefully 
nurtured ;  to  give  them  opportunities  for  associating  and  ' 
commingling  with  intelligent  and  discreet  seeing  per- 
sons ;  to  discipline  their  minds,  and  not  only  to  furnish 
them  with  useful  knowledge,  but  to  awaken  the  love  of  ' 
all  good  learning ;  and  to  set  before  them  the  highest  ' 
aims,  which  shall  act  as  stimulus  throughout  life. 

Of  the  efficiency  of  our  methods,  and  of  our  success 

m 

in  carrying  them  out,  we  must  leave  you  and  the  friends 
of  the  school  to  judge  by  the  results  of  the  past  year,  as 
well  as  of  its  predecessors. 

Moral  and  Social  Elevation  of  the  Blind. 

In  order  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  value  of 
the  work  accomplished  by  this  institution  during  the 
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past  forty-eight  years,  and  to  show  the  fruit  borne  by 
the  system  of  instruction  and  training  arranged  by  our 
late  director,  and  adopted  by  all  kindred  establishments 
in  the  country,  let  us  turn  back  a  few  pages  of  history, 
and  compare  the  present  condition  of  the  blind  with 
that  of  the  past. 

In  aU  ages  and  in  all  countries,  blindness  has  been 

■.  considered  as  the  greatest  of  human  misfortunes,  and 

J  has  been  associated  with  dependence  and  pauperism. 
There  prevailed  everywhere  a  common  notion  that 
man's  capacity  for  usefulness  ceased  to  exist  with  the 

'  extinction  of  vision.  When  Belisarius  became  bUnd,  the 
hand  that  had  upheld  a  falling  empire  was  stretched  out 

'  for  alms.  Sympathy  and  material  aid  were  generously 
and  even  lavishly  bestowed  upon  sightless  persons ;  but 
their  ability  for  work  was  denied.  They  were  promptly 
allowed  to  occupy  the  beggar's  post  in  the  churchyards 
and  streets  of  the  large  cities  of  Europe ;  but  they  were 
excluded  from  all  the  benefits  of  schools  and  academies. 
They  were  considered  as  incapacitated,  and  utterly  help- 
less. 

This  popular  opinion  was  cruelly  unjust  to  the  blind, 
and  gratuitously  added  a  vast  amount  of  anguish  to 
their  sore  calamity.  It  segregated  them  from  the  in- 
dustrious classes  of  society.  It  prevented  them  from 
participating  in  the  activities  of  life,  and  from  enjoying 
the  benefits  of  labor.  It  condemned  them  to  idleness 
aiid  intellectual  darkness,  and  rendered  them  mere 
objects  of  pity  and  charity. 

One  of  the  most  effective  means  which  could  assist 
the  blind  to  rise  above  the  clouds  of  ignorance  and 
prejudice,  to  assert  their  humau  attributes,  and  to  rest 
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calmly  in  the  great  realities  of  existence,  was  education, . 
and  education  alone.    But  no  one  thought  it  feasible  and 
practicable  in  then*  case ;  and  they  received  none  until 
the  year  1784,  when  the  fruit-seeds  were  sowed  by  the 
great  apostle  of  their  cause,  the  celebrated  Abb6  Valen- 

• 

tine  Hauy,  first  in  Paris,  where  he  established  the 
Institution  des  Jeunes  Aveugles^  and  afterward  in  St. 
Petersburg  and  Berlin.  Most  of  these  seeds  were 
planted  in  fertile  and  genial  soil,  and  they  have  multi- 
plied, until  all  the  principal  countries  of  Europe  have 
their  special  institutions  for  the  instruction  of  the  blind 
in  the  rudiments  of  learning,  in  music,  and  in  the  me- 
chanical arts.  ,  These  establishments  have  greatly  con- 
tributed to  the  intellectual  and  moral  development  of 
the  blind,  and  have  laid  the  foundation  for  their  social 
elevation.  But  it  was  not  until  the  work  was  taken 
up  in  this  country,  and  carried  on  under  the  vitalizing  ^ 
influence  of  pure  democratic  principles,  that  their  right ' 
to  a  full  share  of  the  means  of  education  accorded  by  ' 
the  state  to  all  the  young  was  asserted,  and  that  the 
barriers  to  social  equality  and  happiness  were  removed. 
It  is  to  the  credit  of  Massachusetts  that  she  has  led 
the  way  in  this,  as  in  so  many  other  benevolent  and 
philanthropic  enterprises.  Having  acknowledged  that 
sightless  children  have  even  stronger  claims  than  seeing 
ones  to  systematic  and  thorough  instruction,  because  they 
start  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  race  of  life,  because  they 
carry  a  heavy  burden  in  their  infirmity,  and  because, 
without  special  intellectual  and  professional  or  mechani- 
cal training,  they  are  not  only  doomed  to  mental  as  well 
as  bodily  darkness,  but  to  certain  poverty  and  depend- 
ence, she  has  adopted  the  policy  of  providing  liberally 
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for  the  education  of  the  blind,  and  has  kept  her  institu- 
tion in  the  front  rank  of  kindred  establishments  in  the 
world.  The  blessed  results  of  this  provision  are  shown 
in  scores  and  hundreds  of  blind  persons  scattered  aU 
over  New  England,  many  of  them  skilled  and  eminent 
as  music-teachers  and  tuners  of  piano-fortes,  all  getting 
a  good  living,  aspiring  to  independence,  and  eager  to 
accept  and  assume  the  responsibilities  of  life  under  the 
same  conditions  as  their  mbre  fortunate  brethren. 

May  we  not  hope  that  the  school  which  has  accom- 
plished so  much  in  the  field  of  justice  and  humanity, 
and  has  proved  to  be  the  most  important  agency  in  the 
social  and  moral  elevation  of  the  blind  of  New  England 
directly,  and  of  those  of  the  whole  continent  indirectly, 
maybe  aided  to  advance  yet  further  in  the  march  of 
progress  and  enlightenment,  to  increase  its  appliances 
and  apparatus,  and  to  extend  the  circle  of  its  usefulness, 
until  it  shall  stand  like  a  guiding  beacon  aU  ablaze  with 
the  light  of  knowledge  and  improvement  for  those  who 
are  under  the  cloud  of  physical  darkness  1 

Finances. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer,  Mr.  Henry  Endicott, 
herewith  presented,  sets  forth  in  a  clear  and  comprehen- 
sive manner  the  receipts  of  money  from  all  sources, 
and  the  disbursements  made  during  the  year,  and  shows 
the  finances  of  the  institution  to  be  in  a  satisfactory 
condition. 

This  exhibit  may  be  summarized  as  follows  :  — 
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Cash  on  hand  Oct.  1,  1878  .    $2,649  67 

Total  receipts  during  the  year     .         .   97,359  57* 


SI 00,009  24 


Total  expenditures 99,430  03* 


Cash  balance  in  the  treasury         .         .         .         .  $579  21 

The  report  of  the  treasurer  is  accompanied  by  the 
usual  analysis  of  the  steward's  accounts,  which  gives 
specific  information  in  regard  to  the  principal  articles 
consumed,  their  amount  and  cost,  and  by  which  both 
the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  expenses  and  resources 
of  the  income  may  be  understood  at  a  glance. 

In  the  management  of  the  financial  affairs  of  the 
institution  a  system  of  strict  accountability  has  been 
observed.  All  the  funds  are  received  by  the  treasurer, 
who  pays  out  money  as  it  is  wanted  only  upon  the  pres- 
entation of  an  order  from  the  auditors.  The  director 
controls  the  disbursements  ;  but  his  accounts  are  exam- 
ined monthly,  and  vouchers  are  required  for  every  item 
of  expense. 

The  account  of  expenditure  has  been  rigid  and  ex- 
act ;  and  the  funds  of  the  institution  have  been  applied 
with  the  strictest  economy  consistent  with  the  best 
results  and  the  greatest  efficiency  of  the  school.  The 
policy  of  the  trustees  has  always  been  to  spend  nothing 
upon  ornamental  architecture  or  outward  display,  to 
be  fiiigal  as  regards  expensive  furniture  and  internal 
luxuries,  but  to  be  liberal  in  increasing  the  means,  and 
improving  the  appliances  necessary  for  thorough  in- 
struction and  systematic  training  of  the  pupils. 

The  auditors  have  performed  their  duty  with  regu- 

♦  Of  this  araoiint  $32,000  belong  to  the  permanent  fund  of  the  institu- 
tion, and  were  merely  changed  from  one  investment  to  another. 
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larity,  promptness,  and  diligence  ;  and  they  certify  that 
the  accounts  are  properly  and  correctly  kept,  and  that 
all  entries  are  authenticated  by  vouchers. 

The  books  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  corporation,  and  the  most  careful  examina- 
tion is  solicited. 

Need  of  Funds. 

The  income  of  the  institution  from  state  appropria- 
tions and  from  all  ordinary  sources  is  barely  sufficient  for 
the  pressing  wants  of  the  year.     Applied  with  prudence 
and  with  the  strictest  economy,  it  enables  us  to  carry 
out  the  general  purpose  of  educating  the  blind.     But, 
in  order  to  extend  the  operations  and  influence  of  the 
establishment,  and  to  render  it  a  perennial  fountain  of 
'  blessing,  an  exhaustless  source  of  intellectual  and  moral 
/  light,  an  instrument  of  good  and  happiness  to  its  bene- 
,   ficiaries,  additional  funds  are  greatly  needed.     For  these 
we  place  entire  reliance  upon  the  contributions  of  indi- 
!   viduals  who  are   blessed  with  the   means,  and   thrice 
blessed  with  a  disposition  to  aid  in  works  of  benevo- 
lence.    Without  this  assistance,  the  value  of  the  school 
as  an  agency  in  developing  and  diversifying  the  powers 
of  the  blind,  and  in  raising  them  to  the  rank  of  indus- 
trious and  productive  members  of  society,  cannot  be 
maintained,  and  its  usefulness  would  be  sadly  circum- 
scribed. 

The  prevailing  idea  that  the  institution  is  richly 
endowed  and  well  provided  for  is  utterly  groundless  ; 
and  we  doubt  not  that  a  knowledge  of  its  real  condi- 
tion and  wants,  and  of  its  mission,  will  obtain  for  it  a 
share  of  the  gifts  and  bequests  which  are  so  numerous 
in  our  community. 
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To  the  generosity  and  sense  of  justice  of  the  citizens 
of  Massachusetts  in  general,  and  of  those  of  Boston  in 
particular,  belongs  the  honor  of  having  kindled  in 
America  the  Promethean  fire  of  enlightenment  for  the 
blind,  and  of  raising  them  in  the  scale  of  humanity  and 
social  equaUty ;  and  to  them  we  must  continue  to  look 
for  aid  in  the  furtherance  of  our  work. 

Repairs  and  Improvements. 

Some  of  the  most  urgently  needed  repairs  and  im- 
provements have  been  made  during  the  past  year,  with 
a  view  to  keeping  the  buildings  in  good  condition,  and 
increasing  the  general  efficiency  of  the  establishment. 
The  principal  of  these  are  as  follows :  — 

The  main  building  has  been  thoroughly  and  tastefully 
painted  outside,  and,  while  its  general  appearance  has 
been  greatly  improved,  the  preservation  of  those  por- 
tions liable  to  decay  has  been  secured.  The  fences 
around  it  have  also  been  painted. 

The  music-hall  has  been  entirely  renovated,  and  put 
in  excellent  condition.  A  new  stage  has  been  built; 
the  gallery  has  been  raised  higher  than  before,  and  its 
capacity  doubled ;  the  floors  have  been  relaid  with 
southern  hard  pine ;  the  ceiling  and  the  walls  neatly 
repainted  in  fresco;  the  heating  apparatus  has  been 
remodelled;  and  new  hard-wood  settees  have  replaced 
the  old  ones. 

The  large  room  under  the  music-hall,  formerly  used 
as  a  piinting-office,  has  been  transformed  into  a  commo- 
dious library.  The  walls  and  ceiling  have  been  replas- 
tered  and  repainted,  and  the  latter  has  been  refrescoed, 
the  floor  relaid  with  southern  hard  pine,  and  the  whole 
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of  the  wood-work  repaired  and  repainted.  Black- 
walnut  cases  for  books,  minerals,  and  various  models, 
and  convenient  accommodations  for  aU  kinds  of  speci- 
mens and  educational  apparatus,  have  been  amply  pro- 
vided. 

The  old  library  has  been  changed  into  a  spacious 
schoolroom,  supplied  with  the  best  kind  of  furniture  for 
young  children,  with  complete  sets  of  both  dissected  and 
waU  maps,  and  with  the  necessary  facilities  for  kinder- 
garten  and  object  classes. 

The  floors  of  the  corridors  of  the  third  and  fourth 
stories,  and  of  several  of  the  rooms,  have  been  relaid 
with  southern  pine;  and  staircases  have  been  built  at 
both  ends  of  the  north  side  of  the  latter,  leading  to  the 
attic,  so  that,  in  case  of  fire,  there  are  abundant  means 
of  exit. 

A  new  boiler  has  been  made  to  order,  and  placed  in 
the  imderground  vault  built  for  the  purpose  last  year. 

Many  other  alterations  and  improvements  of  a  minor 
character  have  been  made  diuring  the  year.  They  con- 
sist in  paving  the  drive-way  on  the  south  side  of  the 
main  building  with  concrete ;  in  rebuilding  both  the 
staircases  leading  to  the  music-hall;  in  taking  off 
the  paper  from  the  walls  of  the  corridors  and  of  seven 
rooms,  and  painting  them  over ;  in  increasing  and  per- 
fecting the  means  of  ventilation ;  replacing  the  old  com- 
position roof  on  the  west  side  of  the  building,  and  the 
slate  roofs  of  the  piazzas,  by  tin  ones ;  renewing  the 
sashes  of  eighty-five  windows ;  thoroughly  repairing 
the  piazzas,  copper  gutters,  and  fences ;  and  putting  the 
premises  generally  in  as  good  condition  as  the  means  at 
our  disposal  have  aUowed  us  to  do. 
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These  repairs   and   improvements   have  been    both 
extensive  and  expensive,  and  we  were  aware  that  they 
would  drain  our  treasury  entirely;   but,  as  they  were 
obviously  needed  for  the  preseryation  of  the  buildings 
and  for  the   good  of  the  institution,  they  have   been 
undertaken  without  hesitation.     They  are  of  a  perma- 
nent character,  supplying  urgent  wants,  and  calculated 
to  promote  the  tone  of  the  school.     Whatever  tends  to") 
increase  the   comfort,   convenience,  pleasantness,  neat-l 
ness,  and  orderly  appearance  of  such  an  establishmenty 
serves  also  a  high  moral  purpose.  ' 

The  building  has  stood  forty-three  years  in  a  very 
exposed  situation,  and  naturally  subjected  to  rough 
usage  by  its  young  inmates,  and  there  is  an  absolute 
necessity  for. the  continuance  of  this  process  of  renova- 
tion imtil  its  interior  is  put  in  excellent  condition. 
Worn  floors,  decayed  window-frames,  shaky  sashes, 
loose  plastering,  soiled  wall-paper,  impaired  graining 
and  painting,  all  will  have  to  be  replaced  or  repaired, 
and  made  sound.  An  extra  appropriation  is  sorely 
needed  for  this  purpose ;  but,  as  circumstances  do  not 
seem  auspicious  for  asking  for  one,  we  shall  depend 
upon  the  friends  of  the  blind  for  assistance,  and  shall 
exercise  rigid  economy  in  the  expenditure  of  the  annual 
income  of  the  institution,  so  that  we  may  be  able  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  reconstruction. 

Embossing  Books  for  the  Blind. 

During  the  past  year  our  press  has  been  constantly  at 
work,  and  a  new  edition  of  Milton's  "  Paradise  Lost " 
has  been  printed.  According  to  the  uniform  testimony 
of  experts,  this  edition  is,  in  point  of  legibiUty  and  me- 
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chanical  execution,  by  far  the  best  work  issued  in  the 
line  character.  As  soon  as  it  was  completed,  Higgin- 
son's  "  Young  Folks'  History  of  the  United  States," 
specially  revised  and  adapted  for  our  purposes  by  the 
author  himself,  was  printed  and  electrotyped  at  the 
expense  of  one  of  the  kind  and  generous  friends  and 
benefactors  of  the  blind,  with  the  condition  that  his 
name  should  be  withheld.  May  others  imitate  his 
benevolent  liberality  until  intellectual  light  and  knowl- 
edge shall  be  within  the  reach  of  every  blind  person  in 
our  land ! 

The  plan  of  furnishing  the  blind  of  America  with  a 
choice  library  in  raised  characters  originated  in  this  in- 
stitution ;  and  all  the  real  and  substantial  improvements 
made*  on  Hauy's  invention  of  embossing  books,  and  on 
the  modes  of  constructing  apparatus  adapted  to  the 
sense  of  touch,  were  instituted  and  carried  out  here. 
This  enterprise  engaged  the  attention,  and  absorbed  the 
thoughts  of  the  great  founder  of  the  school,  as  soon  as 
the  establishment  was  organized  in  1832,  and  it  re- 
mained the  object  nearest  to  his  heart  through  life. 

Dr.  Howe  commenced  the  work  without  aid  or  en- 
couragement from  any  direction,  and  pursued  it  with  all 
the  energy  and  ardent  enthusiasm  which  characterized 
him  in  all  his  philanthropic  undertakings.  He  advanced 
the  money  for  the  first  experiments,  and  never  asked 
remuneration.  The  means  at  his  command  were  very 
limited,  and  the  obstacles  often  disheartening ;  but  his 
faith  in  the  beneficent  effects  of  the  enterprise  was  so 
strong,  that  it  inspired  him  with  courage  and  hopeful- 
ness in  the  midst  of  diflBiculties.  There  was  nothing 
that  went  so  against  the  grain  of  his  chivalrous  nature 
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as  asking  favors.  For  his  own  benefit,  he  could  never 
do  it.  But,  having  determined  not  to  rest  until  a  library 
of  select  books  was  provided  for  the  blind,  he  went  on 
toiling  for  this  object  to  the  last  of  hia  life.  In  all 
his  conceptions  and  plans  on  this  as  well  as  on  any 
other  subject,  his  motto  was  "  semper  aliquid  melius;  "  and 
his  unremitting  efforts  met  with  remarkable  success. 

Our  printing-office  was  removed  last  spring  to  its 
new  quarters,  and  has  been  entirely  renovated  in  all  its 
appliances  and  machinery. 

Type  of  both  the  Boston  and  Braille  characters,  cases, 
tables,  steam-engine,  and  various  fixtures,  have  all  been 
made  new ;  and  an  improved  platen-press,  planned  by 
the  officers  of  the  institution,  and  manufactured  by  Mr. 
Francis  Meisel  of  South  Boston^  has  replaced  the  old 
one.  Thus  our  printing-establishment  is  now  in  perfect 
order,  well  suppUed  with  extensive  and  costly  apparatus, 
and  we  are  very  desirous  that  the  work  of  embossing 
books  for  the  blind  should  be  carried  on  uninterrupt- 
edly and  vigorously  where  it  originated  and  has  been 
developed  to  maturity. 

For  the  continuance  of  this  truly  great  undertaking, 
and  for  the  multiplication  of  books  in  raised  characters, 
we  earnestly  call  for  the  aid  of  the  benevolent.  The 
appeal  is  a  strong  one,  and,  were  it  well  considered  by 
humane  persons,  it  would  be  irresistible ;  for  it  is  a  call 
of  the  blind  to  the  seeing  for  Ught  which  they  can  give. 
It  cannot  be  difficult  for  feeling  hearts  to  conceive  the 
rapture  of  a  sightless  person  on  finding  that  means  are 
provided  by  which  he  can  cheer  his  solitude,  and  pass 
pleasantly  and  usefuUy  the  hours  which  before  were 
wont  to  drag  their  slow  length  along  in  sadness  and 
Ustlessness. 
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Work  Department  for  Adults. 

This  department  has  been  kept  steadUy  m  operation, 
and  supplied  with  a  fair  amount  of  work,  during  the  past 
year. 

The  receipts  from  all  sources  amount  to  $12,371.24, 
exceedmg  by  $343.50  those  of  the  previous  twelve 
months.  The  expenses  for  all  purposes  have  been 
$14,378.86  ;  so  that  the  balance  against  the  department 
has  been  increased  to  $1,890.47,  whereas  $1,711.74 
were  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  institution  the 
previous  year. 

There  have  been  twenty  blind  persons  employed  to 
do  the  work,  and  the  amoimt  of  wages  paid  to  them  was 
$3,136.31.  • 

That  the  condition  of  our  trade  is  somewhat  improved 
is  sufficiently  shown  by  our  books.  They  indicate 
plainly  the  growth  of  the  business  during  the  past  five 
months  as  compared  with  the  transactions  of  the  same 
period  in  the  preceding  year.  But  the  fact  that  the 
work  department  is  a  losing  concern,  entailing  a  heavy 
burden  upon  the  limited  means  of  the  institution,  re- 
mains still  unaltered.  This  state  of  things  cannot  go  on 
indefinitely,  and  xmless  relief  is  afforded,  either  by  the 
increase  of  patronage,  or  in  the  form  of  a  permanent 
fund,  —  the  income  of  which  may  be  sufficient  to  pay 
the  rent  of  a  store  and  the  salmes  of  its  employes,  — 
the  existence  of  the  workshop  must  become  doubtftd, 
and  the  continuance  of  its  blessings  to  so  many  active 
and  respectable  persons  problematic. 

The  industrial  department  has  never  been,  nor  is  it 
intended  to  be,  a  source  of  gain  to  the  institution :  on 
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the  contrary,  large  sums  of  money  have  at  various  times 
been  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  latter  for  its  im- 
provements and  support.  It  is  wholly  maintained  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  work  there.  Through  its  agency 
many  sightless  persons  have  been  enabled,  not  only  to 
become  self-supporting,  but  to  secure  for  themselves,  by 
diligence  and  thrift,  the  comforts  of  home  and  the 
inestimable  enjoyments  of  domestic  Ufe. 

It  is  highly  desirable  to  prevent  a  class  of  our  fellow- 
men  from  being  deprived  of  such  a  boon,  and  most  of 
them  from  bemg  thrown  into  the  poor-houses ;  and  we 
would  improve  this  opportunity  to  make  known  the 
importance  of  our  industrial  department,  and  to  ear- 
nestly  solicit  the  patronage  of  the  public  for  it.  We 
warrant  that  our  work  is  thoroughly  and  faithfully  done, 
and  put  at  the  lowest  possible  market-prices,  and  that 
the  materials  are  carefully  selected,  and  are  of  the  best 
quality.  Those  who  make  their  purchases  at  our  store 
may  be  sure  that  the  authorities  of  the  institution  feel 
under  obligation  to  give  in  return  the  fuU  value  of 
the  money  they  receive,  and  that  they  are  assistmg  in 
the  most  appropriate  way  meritorious  persons  who  are 
striving  by  mdustry  to  obtain  an  honest  subsistence. 

Prompt  attention  will  be  given  to  the  execution  of 
all  orders,  which  may  be  left  at  the  salesrooms  of  the 
institution.  No.  37  Avon  street,  for  new  mattresses, 
comforters,  bolsters,  pillows,  and  feather-beds ;  for  dress- 
ing, cleansing,  and  re-upholstering  all  kinds  of  parlor 
furniture ;  for  reseating  cane-bottomed  chairs ;  for  sup- 
plying churches  and  vessels  with  cushions ;  for  brooms, 
brushes,  door-mats,  and  the  like.  Orders  for  all  these 
articles,  as  well  as  for  tuning  piano-fortes,  Avill  be  wel- 
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come,  and  will  help  to  sustain  an  establishment,  the 
existence  of  which  is  of  immense  practical  value  to 
the  industrious  blind  directly,  and  to  the  community 
itself  indirectly. 

RECOGNniON    OF   THE   WoRK   OF   THE   INSTITUTION. 

The  bestowal  of  those  marks  of  approbation  which 
are  awarded  at  the  great  world  festivals,  or  interna- 
tional expositions,  is  a  subject  of  congratulation  to  the 
friends  of  the  institution.  These  awards  not  only  draw 
popular  attention  to  the  work  which  the  establishment 
aims  at  carrying  on,  but  also  (which  is  far  more  impor- 
tant) testify  to  the  success  of  our  endeavors  and  to 
the  excellence  of  their  results.  Premiums  have  been 
1  decreed  to  this  institution  by  the  juries  of  every  one 
of  the  great  expositions  thus  far  held  in  London,  Paris, 
Vienna,  and  Philadelphia.  The  medal  last  received 
from  Europe  was  that  granted  by  the  French  exposi- 
tion of  1878,  and  was  awarded  for  embossed  books, 
tangible  apparatus,  and  pupils'  fancy  work.  Three 
medals  were  also  received  at  the  mechanics'  fair  held 
in  this  city  last  year,  —  one  of  gold,  for  embossed  books, 
maps,  and  tangible  appliances  for  the  use  of  the  blind ; 
one  of  silver,  for  mattresses,  bolsters,  and  upholstery 
work ;  and  one  of  bronze,  for  a  horse-shoe  invented  by 
Mr.  Dennis  A.  Reardon,  formerly  a  pupil,  and  now  an 
employ 6,  of  the  institution.  IVIr.  Reardon  is  a  man  of 
rare  mechanical  ability.  His  inventions  bear  the  stamp 
of  originality  and  the  evidences  of  a  powerful  mind. 
His  talents  are  found  to  be  of  great  service  everj^where 
in  our  establishment,  but  most  especially  in  our  print- 
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ing-office,  of  which  he  has  a  general  supervision.  In 
the  words  of  the  director,  "  His  mechanical  genius, 
power  of  putting  perfection  into  the  minutest  details, 
and  love  of  the  simple  and  beautiful,  are  remarka- 
ble mental  characteristics,  and  are  of  great  use  in  the 
planning  and  execution  of  our  improvements  in  the 
best  and  most  economical  manner.  It  is  a  striking 
instance  of  the  power  of  the  mind  to  overleap  out- 
ward barriers,  that,  where  experienced  workmen  have 
been  baffled  by  mechanical  difficulties  and  unforeseen 
obstructions,  his  keen  insight  and  correct  judgment 
have  invariably  found  a  way  out  of  every  dilemma." 

The  system  of  electric  bells  which  are  placed  in 
different  parts  of  the  establishment,  and  rung  simulta- 
neously by  a  clock,  is  not  the  least  of  Mr.  Reardon's 
inventions ;  and  the  perfection  of  our  new  press,  in  the 
planning  of  which  he  has  had  a  prominent  part,  is 
another  proof  of  his  mechanical  genius.    * 

General  Remarks. 

It  id  a  source  of  no  small  gratification  to  be  able  to 
assure  the  friends  and  patrons  of  the  institution  of  its 
continued  prosperity  and  usefulness,  and  of  the  satis- 
factory results  of  its  labors. 

Every  year  bears  fresh  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the 
establishment  meets  an  important  need  in  our  educa- 
tional system,  and  that  it  holds  its  place  worthily 
among  the  public  schools,  which  stand  like  monuments 
to  the  intelligence  and  the  generous  and  humane  spirit 
which  abound  in  our  community. 

It  has  been  our  aim  and  effort  at  all  times  to  keep 
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pace  Vwith  the  advance  of  science  in  education,  and  to 
obtain  every  thing  which  may  tend  to  increase  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  school,  and  add  to  the  comfort  and  happi- 
ness of  the  household. 

We  earnestly  invite  the  members  of  the  legislative 
bodies  of  Massachusetts  and  of  the  other  New-England 
states,  the  executive  and  other  public  officers,  and  all 
citizens  interested  in  the  cause  of  education  in  general, 
and  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind  in  particular,  to  visit  the 
institution,  and  satisfy  themselves  by  personal  exami- 
nation of  the  results  of  its  work.  They  will  be  pleased 
to  see  how  successful  have  been  the  means  conceived 
by  benevolence,  developed  by  study,  and  perfected  by 
science,  to  alleviate  calamity,  and  render  the  path  of 
life  smooth  to  those  who  walk  in  darkness.  They  will 
not  find  a  flourish  of  trumpets,  or  any  parade  of  grand 
results,  or  pompous  show  of  magnificent  achievements ; 
but  they  will  perceive  that  with  calm  and  silent  potency 
the  work  is  gradually  but  certainly  carried  forward. 

For  the  continuance  of  the  support  and  prosperity  of 
the  institution,  for  the  increase  of  its  usefulness,  and 
for  the  fuU  realization  of  its  highest  aims  and  purposes, 
we  trust  in  the  goodness  of  the  cause  it  represents,  in 
the  fairness  of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  the 
liberality  of  those  who  have  the  stewardship  of  riches, 
and  the  humanity  and  benevolence  of  the  public. 

In  conclusion,  the  trustees  refer  you  to  the  report  of 
the  director,  which  is  hereto  appended,  and  which  gives 
an  account  of  the  present  condition  of  the  various  de- 
partments of  the  institution,  of  the  work  that  has  been 
accomplished  or  inaugurated  during  the  year,  and  the 
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results  which  are  bemg  attained  in  this  most  interesting 
field  of  human  culture. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by 

ROBERT  E.   APTHORP, 
JOHN  S.  DWIGHT, 
JOSEPH  B.   GLOVER, 
J.   THEODORE  HEARD, 
HENRY  LEE  HIGGINSON, 
JAMES   H.   MEANS, 
ANDREW  P.  PEABODY, 
EDWATID  N.   PERKINS, 
JOSIAH  QUINCY, 
,  SAMUEL  G.   SNELLIN6, 
JAMES   STURGIS, 
GEORGE  W.   WALES, 

Trustees, 

South  BosToir,  Oct.  8, 1879. 

At  the  annaal  meeting  of  the  corporation,  sammoned  accord- 
ing to  the  by-laws,  and  held  this  day  at  the  institution,  the  fore- 
going was  adopted,  and  ordered  to  be  printed,  together  with  the 
reports  of  the  director  and  treasurer  and  the  usual  accompany- 
ing documents ;  and  the  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected. 

M.   ANAGNOS,   Secretary. 
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THE  EEPORT  OP  THE  DIRECTOR. 


To  THE  Trustees. 

Gentlemen^  —  It  has  again  become  my  duty  to  submit 
to  your  consideration  the  report  of  the  director  for  the 
last  twelve  months.  It  contains  a  brief  statement  of 
the  history  and  present  condition  of  the  institution  and 
of  its  wants  and  prospects,  and  touches  upon  such  sub- 
jects as  are  germane  to  the  education  of  the  blind. 

The  period  covered  by  this  report  has  been  one  of 
general  prosperity.  The  great  objects  for  which  the 
school  was  founded  have  been  steadily  and  successfully 
pursued,  and  no  untoward  incident  has  occurred  to 
interrupt  the  flow  of  its  beneficence,  or  to  call  for 
special  remarks. 

The  various  departments  of  the  institution  have  been 
carried  on  with  regularity  and  efficiency,  and  all  the 
teachers  and  officers  have  performed  their  duties  cheer- 
fully and  faithfully. 

The  scholars  have  been  obedient,  orderly,  dutiful, 
and  industrious.  The  recitations  have  been  conducted 
with  intelligence,  zeal,  and  profit.  The  spirit  of  true 
politeness  and  civility  has  been  carefully  cultivated  and 
generally  practised,  and  the  moral  training  has  occupied 
as  prominent  a  place  as  the  intellectual.  There  has 
been  no  weaiiness  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  officers  in 
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instilling  into  the  minds  of  the  pupils  such  principles  as 
will  render  them  happy  and  useful  beings. 

The  fruits  of  the  labors  of  the  past  year  in  the  field 
of  instruction  and  training  are  as  gratifying  as  those  of 
any  of  its  predecessors,  and  the  progress  made  by  our 
pupils  is  as  satisfactory  as.  ever.  Their  daily  advance- 
ment may  not  be  perceptible  ;  yet,  as  weeks  and  months 
succeed  each  other,  we  have  sufficient  evidence  that 
their  progress  is  substantial  and  real.  This  is  seen  in 
the  gradual  lightening  up  of  the  countenance,  in  the 
awakened  love  of  knowledge,  and  especially  in  the 
increased  ability  to  express  their  thoughts  with  fluency 
and  clearness. 

Whatever  changes  mature  experience  has  suggested 
in  the  methods  of  instruction  and  training  have  been 
promptly  adopted,  and  expedients  have  been  constantly 
devised  for  reax^hing  more  surely  and  rapidly  the  desired 
results. 

Our  educational  means  and  appliances  have  been 
multiplied,  new  apparatus  of  various  kinds  have  been 
obtained,  and  the  collections  of  models  and  specimens 
have  been  extended ;  and  the  institution  is  at  present  in 
a  fair  condition  to  carry  out  in  most  respects  the  plans 
and  desires  of  its  great  founder,  who  labored  assiduously 
and  enthusiastically  for  nearly  half  a  century  in  shaping 
its  policy,  and  placing  its  activity  upon  a  broad  and 
permanent  basis. 

During  the  past  year  the  school  has  been  visited  by 
thousands  of  citizens  from  Boston  and  the  neighboring 
towns,  from  the  New-England  states,  and  from  all  parts 
of  the  country.  It  has  also  been  the  subject  of  several 
newspaper  and  magazine  articles  from  the  pen  of  well- 
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known  writers,  one  of  the  latter  being  iUnstrated  by 
artists  of  real  merit.  This  attention  furnishes  ample 
evidence  that  the  establishment  has  a  permanent  hold 
on  the  affections  of  the  public,  and  stimulates  those  who 
carry  on  its  beneficent  work  to  increased  efforts  for  the 
instruction  and  social  and  moral  elevation  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  children  of  New  England  who  cannot  be  edu- 
cated in  the  common  schools. 

Number  of  Inmates. 

The  total  number  of  blind  persons  connected  with  the 
institution  at  the  beginning  of  the  past  year  as  pupils, 
teachers,  employes,  and  work  men  and  women,  was  158. 
There  have  since  been  admitted  26 ;  22  have  been  dis- 
charged, making  the  present  total  number  162.  Of 
these,  142  are  in  the  school  proper,  and  20  in  the  work- 
department  for  adults. 

The  first  class  includes  130  boys  and  girls  em-olled  as 

pupils,  8   teachers,   and   4   domestics.     Of  the   pupils 

"   there  are  now  67  boys  and  47  girls  in  attendance,  9  of 

the  former  and  7  of  the  latter  being  absent  on  account 

of  physical  disability,  or  from  other  causes. 

The  second  class  comprises  17  men  and  3  women 
employed  in  the  workshop  for  adult  blind  persons. 

The  number  of  the  inmates  is  slowly  but  surely 
increasing.  No  applicant  of  the  proper  age,  of  good 
"^  moral  character,  and  of  ordinary  intelligence,  is  refused 
admission :  on  the  contrary,  all  who  seem  to  be  fit  sub- 
jects for  the  school  are  promptly  received  on  probation, 
and  retained  or  discharged  after  a  fair  and  patient  trial. 
With  the  repairs  and  improvements  of  the  last  two 
years,  the  capacity  of  our  buildings  has  been  sufliciently 
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increased  to  accommodate  the  blind  children  from 
Massachusetts  and  the  neighboring  states  for  many 
years  to  come,  and  no  one  will  be  refused  admittance 
for  want  of  room. 

Success  of  Graduates. 

The  result  of  the  work  of  the  institution  can  be  seen 
in  a  widely  extended  substratum  of  solid  character  and 
intelligence  among  its  beneficiaries.  It  has  been  to 
them  a  nursery  of  usefulness,  happiness,  and  good  citi- 
zenship, tending  as  it  does,  by  means  of  the  most  health- 
ful influences,  to  remove  the  obstacles  and  obliterate  the 
effects  flowing  from  the  loss  of  sight.  It  has  raised 
most  of  them  to  positions  of  trust  and  profit  from  which 
they  must  otherwise  have  been  excluded  ;  and  it  is  very 
gratifying  to  receive  from  time  to  time  favorable  ac- 
counts of  hundi-eds  of  our  former  pupils  scattered  over 
all  parts  of  New  England,  industrious,  intelligent,  re- 
spected members  of  society,  bright  examples  of  the 
extent  to  which  so  sad  an  affliction  can  be  relieved,  and 
of  the  priceless  blessing  which  the  school  has  already 
conferred  upon  the  class  of  people  for  whose  good  it 
was  established. 

Sanitary  Condition. 

The  health  of  the  pupils  has  been  remarkably  good, 
considering  that  some  are  afflicted  with  hereditary  dis- 
ease, and  not  a  few  constitutionally  weak  and  delicate. 

No  epidemic  of  any  kind  has  prevailed,  and  no  cases 
of  death  or  severe  illness  have  occurred  at  the  institution 
itself.  Edward  O'Neil  of  South  Boston  was  taken  sick 
with  brain-^ever  on  the  day  of  the  commencement  of 
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the  term,  and  died  soon  after,  lamented  by  all  who  knew 
him ;  but  he  was  not  a  member  of  our  household.  He 
was  a  day  scholar,  living  at  home,  under  the  care  of  his 
relatives,  and  coming  to  school  for  his  lessons  as  ordinary 
children  do. 

This  enjoyment  of  uninterrupted  health  is  mainly  due 
to  our  system  of  training  and  our  dietary,  coupled  with 
proper  hygienic  regulations,  and  sustained  by  sanitary 
surroundings.  No  one  object  receives  more  attention 
in  this  institution  than  that  of  carefully  and  wisely  guard- 
ing against  any  and  all  influences  that  would  impair 
or  endanger  the  health  of  the  household.  If  there  are 
not  more  cases  of  pale  faces,  sallow  cheeks,  drowsy  minds, 
and  languid  bodies,  it  is  simply  because  the  officers  and 
teachers  have  a  watchful  care  over  the  habits  of  the 
pupils.  They  prevent  imprudent  and  thoughtless  ex- 
posure, insist  upon  regular  hours  of  sleep,  recreation, 
•  and  work,  interdict  inflammatory  reading,  and  impress 
i  most  tenderly  and  judiciously,  yet  candidly  and  forcibly, 
warnings  against  secret  vices. 

The  sanitary  measures  of  an  institution  of  learning 
constitute  the  foundation  upon  which  is  raised  the  struc- 
ture of  its  educational  system,  and  the  reasons  for  this 
are  obvious.  For  any  kind  of  intellectual  work  it  is 
indispensable  that  the  mind  should  be  alive,  awake, 
fresh,  in  full  force  and  exercise.  But  mental  vigor  and 
activity  depend  wholly  upon  physical  health..  The 
brain  —  which  is  the  material  instrument  of  the  mind, 
and  which  gives  rise  to  all  the  intellectual,  emotional, 
and  voluntary  activities  of  mankind  —  obeys  the  same 
laws  of  nourishment,  growth,  exercise,  and  rest,  as  the 
other  organs  of  the  body.     It  is  developed^  gradually. 
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It  cannot  arrive  at  healthy  maturity,  or  acquke  an  in- 
creased susceptibility  of  action  and  the  power  of  sustain- 
ing it,  without  the  assistance  of  a  good  supply  of  pure 
blood ;  and  this  is  only  the  legitimate  product  of  whole- 
some food,  fresh  air,  and  regular  exercise.  Hence  a 
well-nourished  and  vigorous  body  is  the  proper  basis  for 
mental  discipline  and  intellectual  culture.  It  is  a  source 
of  pleasure  and  a  factor  of  happiness.  It  is  a  perennial 
fountain  of  soul-lifting  cheerfulness,  which  makes  the 
mind  clear,  gives  tone  to  thought,  adds  grace  and  beauty 
to  the  countenance,  lifts  the  clouds  of  sorrow,  lightens 
the  burdens  of  misfortune,  and  lights  up  the  intellectual 
horizon  of  those  who  are  not  permitted  to  look  upo;n  the 
beauties  and  grandeur  of  surrounding  nature. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  above  remarks  that  health  is 
the  greatest  blessing  that  can  be  bestowed  upon  the 
inmates  of  an  educational  establishment,  and  that  its 
conservation  merits  the  perpetual  and  increasing  atten- 
tion which  it  receives  here. 

Statistics  concerning  Blindness. 

Of  the  twenty-six  inmates  admitted  during  the  past 
year  to  this  institution,  six  lost  their  sight  by  accident, 
two  by  whooping-cough,  two  by  scarlet-fever,  four  by 
cataract,  two  by  the  eflfects  of  a  severe  cold,  one  by 
water  on  the  brain  during  infancy,  two  by  measles,  one 
by  paralysis  of  the  optic  nerve,  one  by  granulated  lids, 
one  by  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  and  four  were  either 
born  blind,  or  with  impaired  vision  and  a  tendency  to  its 
gradual  loss.  Thus  in  six  cases  blindness  had  been 
caused  by  accident,  in  ten  by  disease,  and  in  ten  it  was 
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hereditary  or  organic,  that  is  to   say,  was   the  visible 
eflfect  of  some  latent  general  physical  disorder. 

Although  the  main  object  of  an  institution  like  ours 
is  to  educate  the  blind,  and  prepare  them  effectually  for 
the  struggle  of  life,  it  is  also  very  important  to  carry  on 
those  lines  of  investigation  and  research  for  which  a 
school  of  the  kind  affords  such  ample  scope  and  mate- 
rial. In  our  own  establishment  this  object  has  always 
been  considered  of  great  value,  and  we  continue  to  keep 
a  concise  record  of  the  history,  parentage,  antecedents, 
mental  and  moral  calibre,  hereditary  taints,  physical 
weaknesses,  and  peculiarities  of  character  and  disposi- 
tion of  each  case,  and  to  gather  and  file  away  as  many 
facts  concerning  blindness  and  its  effects  as  we  can 
obtain. 

These  materials,  added  to  the  accumulation  of  past 
and  successive  experience  elsewhere,  and  reduced  to 
proper  scientific  form  by  comparison,  classification,  de- 
duction, verification,  and  generalization,  will  be  of  great 
service  in  two  ways :  — 

Firsts  they  will  bring  to  light  the  nature  and  char- 
acter of  some  of  the  prolific  causes  of  blindness,  and 
suggest  the  means  which  may  be  employed  to  guard 
against  these  causes  effectually.' 

Secondly^  they  will  call  attention  to  the  best  agencies 
for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  blind,  and  indicate 
the  laws  which  should  regulate  then*  education. 

The  value  of  these  statistics  will  be  enhanced  in  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  of  the  territory  where  they  aie 
gathered.  The  wider  the  range,  the  more  trustworthy 
are  the  results  of  comparison.  The  different  phases  of 
social  life,  the  tendency  tp  intermarriage,  the  homoge- 
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neous  or  heterogeneous  nature  of  the  population,  the 
segregation  or  intermixture  of  dissimilar  races,  the  moral 
and  intellectual  status  of  divers  communities,  and  the 
climatic  influences  of  various  countiies,  all  have  more 
or  less  direct  bearing  upon  the  degree  of  soundness  or 
defectiveness  of  the  people;  and  the  field  of  reseai-ch 
must  be  vastly  extended  in  order  to  ascertain  the  real 
strength  of  each  factor,  and  to  reach  correct  and  weighty 
conclusions. 

For  these  reasons,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  there 
should  be  adopted  by  all  the  institutions  for  the  blind  in 
this  and  all  other  countries  a  generkl  system  of  collect- 
ing and  recording  facts  concerning  blindness  and  its 
physiological  and  psychological  effects,  and  that  a  synop- 
sis of  these  statistics,  arranged  in  a  tabular  form,  should 
be  published  in  their  reports. 

Means  and  Effects  of  the  Education  of  the  Blind. 

The  system  of  education  and  training  for  the  blind 
adopted  in  this  institution,  although  far  from  being  per- 
feet,  is  as  complete  as  can  be  attained  by  the  means  at 
our  command.  It  is  broad  in  its  scope,  and  comprehen- 
sive in  its  purposes.  It  is  methodically  arranged,  and 
embraces  an  ascending  chain  of  exercises.  It  provides 
for  the  gradual  development  of  the  mental  faculties  in 
their  natural  order,  fof  the  improvement  of  the  moral 
character  by  all  possible  incentives  to  well-doing,  for 
aesthetic  culture  which  shall  nurture  taste,  and  lead  to 
the  appreciation,  if  not  the  creation,  of  the  beautiful, 
for  physical  growth  and  well-being  by  means  of  care- 
ful exercise  of  the  muscles  of  the  body  and  by  special 
trailing  of  tbe  hand  to  dexterity. 
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The  noble  founder  of  this  institution  was  a  great 
believer  in  the  influences  of  education  and  in  man's 
capacity  for  improvement.     His  conception  of  the  beau- 

'  ideal  of  human  nature  was  that  of  a  being  whose  intel- 
lectual faculties  were  active  and  enlightened,  his  senti- 
ments dignified  and  firm,  and  his  physical  formation 
healthy  and  beautiful ;  and  he  devoted  his  genius  and 
his  rare  qualities  of  head  and  heart  to  the  organization 
of  a  system  of  instruction  and  training  for  the  blind 
which  should  bring  them  as  near  as  possible  to  this 
ideal,  and  should  enable  them  to  utilize  all  those  sources 
of  happiness  which  nature  supplies,  to  find  out  how  to 
use  their  faculties  to  the  greatest  advantage  to  them- 
selves and  others,  and  to  leam  how  to  live  completely. 
In  order  to  accomplish  his  purpose.  Dr.  Howe  never 
ceased,  as  long  as  life  lasted,  diving  into  the  sea  of  obser- 
vation, and  gathering  flowers  from  the  blooming  fields  of 

j  experience  with  the  fondness  of  a  devotee ;  and  though 
he  could  not  avoid  bringing  up  occasionally  pebbles 
with  pearls,  and  picking  straws  with  the  violets,  the 
treasures  obtained  were  of  great  importance,  and  they 
will  prove  to  be  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  the 
erection  of  that  magnificent  temple  in  which  the  science 
of  the  education  of  the  blind  is  to  be  permanently 
enshrined  and  preserved. 

But,  however  marvellously  successful  were  his  efforts 
in  behalf  of  the  blind,  the  stand-point  which  they  now 
take  in  American  society  imposes  absolutely  new  condi- 
tions upon  their  education.  It  requiies  not  only  better, 
higher  school-culture  for  the  improvement  of  the  under- 
standing in  the  usual  sense,  but  also  the  development 
pf  a  certain  degree  of  individual  creativeness  or  intel-? 
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lectual  productivity.     Upon  that  which  the  blind  are  to  "" 
become  depend  then-  future  happiness  and  welfare  far 
more  than  upon  that  which  they  have  already  attained. 
Society  itself  will  never  reach  the  proper  point  of  equity  | 
and  perfection,  unless  it  provide  for  all  its  members,  be  \ 
they  sound  or  defective  in  mind  or  in  body,  sufficient  | 
means  for  thorough  cultivation  and  training,  so  as  to 
develop  in  them  that  individual  force  and  native  energy 
which  radiate  from  within  outwards,  and  which  triumph  \ 
over  external   conditions   and   surrounding  difficulties. 
To  nurture  the  powers  of  all  children  without  distinc- 
tion,  and  to  awaken  in  them  insight  and  creative  abili- 
ty, is  alike  the  duty  and  ttie  interest  of  the  community ; 
and   education   then,  and   only  then,  will    achieve   its 
greatest  practical  success,  when  it  meets  all  new  condi- 
tions, and  when,  in  the  words  of  the  poet,  — 

**  £arth's  universal  frame  shall  feel  the  ctfects, 
Even  till  the  smallest  habitable  rock, 
Beaten  by  lonely  billows,  hear  the  songs 
Of  humanized  societ}',  and  bloom 
With  civil  arts  that  send  their  fragrance  forth 
A  grateful  tribute  to  all-rnling  Heaven. 
From  culture  unexclusively  bestowed 
Expect  these  mighty  issues  ;  from  the  pain 
And  faithful  care  of  unambitious  schools, 
Instructing  simple  childhood's  ready  ear, 
Thence  look  for  these  magnificent  results.*' 

This  prophetic  strain  may  be  a  vision  of  a  poet's 
brain,  which  is,  perhaps,  unattainable  to  its  fullest  ex- 
tent ;  but  it  indicates  sufficiently  the  effects  of  culture, 
and  beautifully  illustrates  its  aim.  If  the  principles  of 
true  education  are  scientifically  educed,  and  accurately 
defined,  and  its  objects  faithfully  pursued,  its  legitimate 
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processes  will  undoubtedly  operate  like  the  genial 
agencies  of  nature,  quietly,  almost  imperceptibly,  yet 
with  unerring  certainty  attaining  their  proper  ends. 
Montaigne's  statement,  that  the  most  important  diffi- 
culty of  human  science  is  the  education  of  children,  is 
perfectly  true  ;  and  the  difficulty  becomes  vastly  greater 
when  the  recipients  of  instruction  are  deprived  of  one 
of  the  most  important  avenues  of  sense.  Nevertheless 
the  attempts  at  the  culture  and  training  of  the  blind 
are  no  longer  regarded  as  an  experiment  of  doubtful 
results :  on  the  contraiy,  the  fruitfulness  of  past  en- 
deavors in  their  behalf  promises  a  full  success  in  the 
future.  The  seed  has  already  been  abundantly  laid  in 
the  bosom  of  the  earth  ;  and  the  dew,  the  rain,  and  the 
vivifying  light  and  aii',  are  all  working  together  slowly, 
but  surely,  to  produce  the  golden  harvest. 

The  Various  Departments  of  the  Institution. 

Of  the  work  of  the  institution  as  carried  on  in  its 
various  departments,  a  brief  account  will  be  hereafter 
given.  Its  educational  methods  and  exercises,  com- 
pared with  those  employed  in  the  schools  for  seeing 
children,  need  to  be  as  much  more  vaiied  and  compre- 
hensive, as  the  peculiarities  and  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
teaching  are  greater  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other. 

The  day  is  divided  between  instruction  in  the  school- 
room and  study,  lessons  and  practice  in  instrumental 
and  vocal  music  and  in  tuning  piano-fortes,  training  in 
some  simple  mechanical  occupation  (in  order  to  give 
manual  dexterity,  and  prepare  the  children  for  a  trade, 
if  such  is  to  be  their  calling),  and  physical  exercise  both 
under  shelter  and  in  the  open  air.     Moreover,  the  moral 
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law  reigns  supreme,  and  the  pupils  are  surrounded  by 
an  atmosphere  which  makes  conscience  the  guide  and 
judicial  power  in  all  their  acts.     High  moral  characterl 
is   the   one   thing  which   bridges   over  all   distinctions!^^ 
arising  from   physical   imperfections,   and   is  esteemed 
indispensable  in  preparing  the  blind   to   constitute   an 
integral  and  not  a  distinct  part  of  human  society.     Rec- 1^ — 
titude,  veracity,  integrity,  pmity,  kindness,  uprightness, 
and  virtue  are  instilled  by  precept  and  example.     No, 
man  prospers,  no  life  succeeds,  without  these :  any  de- 
parture from  them  is  a  flaw  in  ouuxniora^  an  organic  f 
weakness  in  the  forces  employed  in  fighting  ignorance  I 
and  vice.     If  the  blind  are  what  they  ought  to  be  in 
moral  weight  and  fibre,  in  intellectual  power,  in  physi- 
cal vigor,  and  in  indomitable  energy,  surely  they  need 
not  fear  lest  they  shall  find  good  and  ample  scope  for 
those  qualities,  in   spite   of  their  infirmity.     With   an  i 
enlightened  mind,  with  self-respect  born  of  intellectual 
development,  with  proper  views  of  the  dignity  of  labor, 
with  habits  of  industiy  and   application,  with   a  good 
character,  and  with  a  determination  not  to  be  a  bur- 
den upon  others,  they  can  go  out  into  the  world  well 
equipped  to  make  a  successful  struggle  with  the  odds 
that  are  against  them,  and  will  grapple  resolutely  with 
the  difficulties  opposing  their  advancement  to  independ- 
ence, and,  if  they  have  friends  to  give  them  a  helping 
hand  at  the  outset,  will  finally  walk  firmly  alone. 

Of  all  the  agencies  requisite  for  compassing  this  end 
none  is  more  important  than  a  judicious  division  of 
labor  based  upon  sound  principles,  and  conscientiously 
carried  out  in  every  department  and  eveiy  detail. 
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Literary  Department. 

"That  training  which  teaches  how  to  make 
money,  or  aims  at  the  development  of  mere  physi- 
cal strength,  or  the  communication  of  skill  in  any 
mechanical  business  or  common  art,  without  in- 
tellectual culture  and  a  sense  of  right,  does  not 
deserve  the  name  of  education." — Plato. 


This  department  is  the  basis  of  our  system  of  educa- 
tion, and  the  importance  of  its  work  is  strikingly  set  forth 
in  the  language  of  the  most  luminous  star  in  the  firma- 
ment of  philosophy.  It  exercises  great  influence  in  de- 
veloping the  me:^tal  powers  and  the  aestheticjfaculties 
of  the  pupils,  in  the  increase  of  their  capacity,  and  in 
!  the  formation  of  their  character.  It  constitutes  the  solid 
foundation  upon  which  the  superstructure  can  be 
securely  reared,  broad  and  high,  beautiful  and  substan- 
tial. It  represents  a  sort  of  intellectual  and  moral 
gymnasium,  preparatory  for  the  great  struggle  in  the 
arena  of  life. 

During  the  past  year  the  intellectual  department  has 
received  all  the  attention  which  its  Vast  scope  merits, 
and  its  present  condition  is  exceedingly  satisfactory. 
Its  concerns  have  been  so  administered  as  to  secure  for 
the  largest  possible  number  the  highest  possible  results, 
and  to  enable  them  to  use  to  the  best  advantage  those 
talents  with  which  they  are  endowed. 

The  organic  forces  and  mechanical  means  necessary 
for  the  advancement  and  efficiency  of  the  school  have 
been  increased,  and  the  facilities  for  thorough  and  sys- 
tematic instruction  are  excellent.  Not  that  we  possess 
costly   apparatus,   expensive   appliances,    or    luxurious 
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accommodations  ;  but  what  we  have  is  admirably  suited 
to  its  purpose,  and  includes  all  that  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary. 

The  pupils  have  been  faithfully  taught,  and  have 
diligently  improved  their  opportunities ;  and  the  range 
and  quality  of  their  acquirements  are  creditable  both 
to  themselves  and  to  their  instructors.  There  is  a  noble 
spirit  manifested  among  them,  which  is  most  gratifying 
and  commendable.  This  is  evinced  by  a  real  interest  in 
their  studies,  by  a  respect  and  cheerful  deference  to  the 
wishes  of  those  in  authority,  by  an  ambition  to  excel  in 
their  classes,  and  by  a  general  demeanor  worthy  of  all 
praise. 

The  teachers  have  endeavored  to  give  clear  and 
correct  instruction,  with  careful  explanations  of  words 
and  principles.  Their  prominent  aim  has  been  to  direct 
the  scholars  how  to  study,  and  to  encourage  them  to 
surmount  difficulties.  They  have  led  them  to  get  a 
distinct  and  accurate  understanding  of  the  subjects 
under  consideration,  and  required  them  to  express  their 
thoughts  and  views  in  their  own  language.  They  have 
stimulated  as  far  as  possible  their  aptitude  for  invention, 
and  have  sought  to  inspire  them  with  confidence  in  then- 
own  powers  and  resources.  All  who  have  witnessed 
the  efforts  of  our  instructors,  and  watched  them  atten- 
tively, are  impressed  vdth  the  thoroughness  of  their 
work,  their  skilful  probing  of  the  pupils'  knowledge, 
their  manifest  love  for  theu'  vocation,  and  their  simple 
and  interesting  manner  of  unfolding  facts  and  principles. 
As  a  general  rule,  they  prepare  every  lesson  before 
crossing  the  threshold  of  the  schoolroom.  They  are 
methodical  in  their  arrangements,  definite  in  their  plans, 
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succinct  in  their  teaching,  and  invincibly  patient  in  the 
pursuit  of  a  fixed  end.  This  quality  is  indispensable 
for  securing  satisfactory  results  in  any  undeitaking ; 
for  patience  is  nothing  else  but  common  sense  intensi- 
fied. John  Foster  named  it  "  the  faculty  of  lighting 
one's  own  fire ; "  and  Buffon  pronounced  it  the  true 
touchstone  of  genius.  The  man  or  woman  who  is 
patient,  and  keeps  a  calm  temper,  no  matter  how  accu- 
rately the  difficulties  before  him  are  estimated,  and  how 
keenly  the  disappointments  felt,  will  have  vastly  greater 
power  to  accomplish  good  and  to  correct  evil  than  those 
who  become  impatient,  and  fall  into  a  sour  mood.  A 
sweet  spirit,  like  the  fragrant  flower,  has  a  perfume  to 
cast  upon  the  path  of  every  one  who  passes  by :  it  has 
also  for  itself  a  rare  life  of  love,  which  every  one  ad- 
mires. 

The  course  of  study  pursued  here  has  been  so  often 
detailed  in  former  reports,  that  it  need  not  be  rehearsed 
again.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  its  scale  has  been  enlarged 
and  extended,  and  is  calculated  to  bestow  that  practical 
knowledge  and  breadth  of  culture  which  are  necessary 
to  the  highest  success.  The  objects  with  which  the 
pupils  are  brought  into  daily  contact,  the  phenomena 
which  constantly  appear  before  the  mental  vision,  the 
facts  of  nature  and  of  consciousness  upon  which  all 
science  and  philosophy  are  based,  receive  careful  and 
systematic  attention. 

The  subject-matter  of  the  lessons  given  in  the  classes 
is  not  of  a  fragmentary  or  disconnected  character,  but 
shows  distinctly  the  relations  of  one  thing  to  another, 
and  while  it  arouses  the  attention,  and  trains  the  powers 
of  observation,  also  presents  that  connected  chain  of 
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thought  necessary  to  the  development  of  the  reasoning 
faculties.  The  operation  of  the  higher  powers  of  the 
mind  in  solving  the  problems  of  thought  and  in  arriv- 
ing at  just  conclusions  depends  upon  the  faithfulness 
with  which  perception  has  been  cultivated. 

There  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  the  modes 
of  imparting  instruction.  Much  more  time  than  for-  -^ 
merly  has  been  given  to  oral  and  object  teaching,  and  ^ 
has  been  attended  with  most  encouraging  results.  The  _ 
rational  method,  in  contradistinction  to  the  mere  mechan-  _ 
ical,  has  been  applied  to  various  branches  ordinarily  __ 
taught  to  children,  but  not  carried  beyond  the  bounda-  — 
ries  prescribed  by  reason  and  wisdom.  Natui-e  has  been  ( 
our  guide ;  and  instead  of  attempting  to  overrule  her, 
and  substitute  our  senseless  wishes  and  designs  for  her 
unalterable  and  imperative  enactments,  we  anxiously  / 
study  and  implicitly  obey  them.  To  do  otherwise  would 
be  to  labor  for  an  impossible  result. 

"  Naturam  expelles  furca,  tamen  usque  recurret." 

Our  instructors  are  enjoined  to  study  the  special  apti- 
tude  of  every  pupil,  and  to  adapt  their  mode  of  teach- 
ing to  the  wants  of  each  individual.  The  inequality  of  v 
different  minds  in  imbibing  instruction  under  precisely 
identical  circumstances  is  a  glaring  fact,  and  is  one  of 
the  obstacles  encountered  in  teaching  numbers  together, 
that  is,  in  classes.  Hence  the  adaptation  of  class  work 
to  individual  capacity  must  of  necessity  form  the  basis 
of  the  whole  system  of  instruction. 

Attention  has  been  given  to  the  principles  which 
govern  every  intelligent  effort  to  impart  instruction. 
Moontains  of  learned  verbalism,  and  clouds  of  mere  - 
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formulae   of   words,  have   not   been   allowed  to   stand 

I 

between  the  mental  vision  of  the  pupils  and  the  object ; 
and  clearness  in  thought,  and  distinctness  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  ideas  have  been  considered  of  more  moment 
than  linguistic  exercises,  for  perspicuity  of  expression 
follows  definiteness  in  thinking.  Combe's  educational 
motto,  "1?^5,  non  verba,  quaeso^'  has  been  the  guide  in 
our  school,  because  "  dam  res  maneant  verba  fingant.'' 
The  learning  of  words  is  a  noisy  process ;  whereas  the 
virtue  of  things  steals  into  the  intellect  with  noiseless 
step,  and  is  ever  working  in  the  thoughts  of  the  pupils 
!  most  when  they  perceive  it  least.  It  does  not  confine 
itself  to  the  surface  of  the  mind,  rustling  in  its  fringes, 
and  roaring  in  its  outskirts,  but  reaches  its  vital  springs, 
and  feeds  its  native  vigor.  It  is  as  silent  as  the  growing 
of  the  plants,  as  unconscious  as  the  assimilation  of  the 
food  and  the  vitalizing  work  of  the  blood. 

Accuracy  and  thoroughness  in  whatever  is  studied, 
with  the  frequent  application  of  principles  to  the  duties 
and  affairs  of  life,  is  of  the  first  importance.  A  smat- 
tering of  letters,  scraps  of  grammar,  odds  and  ends  of 
history,  crumbs  of  the  abstract  sciences,  are  of  little  use 
to  the  blind  ;  and,  instead  of  being  thankful  for  them, 
they  are  more  likely  to  say,  with  the  shoemaker  in 
Martial, — 

"  At  me  literulas  stulti  docuere  parentes." 

What  they  especially  need  is  the  cultivation  of  sponta- 
neous intellectual  energy,  and  a  thorough  mental  disci- 
pline, including  the  habits  of  observation,  of  quick  and 
accurate  perception,  of  steady  attention,  and  of  close 
and  patient  reasoning. 

More    stress    is    laid   upon  principles   and    leading 
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thoughts  than  upon  the  quantity  of  details  and  facts. 
This  is  as  it  should  be ;  for  mere  accumulation  of  knowl- 
edge, without  fostering  and  promoting  the  activity  of 
the  intellectual  faculties,  is  not  education.  It  occu- 
pies, but  does  not  enrich,  the  mind.  It  imparts  a  stim- 
ulus for  the  time,  and  produces  a  sort  of  intellectual 
keenness  and  cleverness ;  but,  without  an  implanted 
purpose  and  a  higher  object  than  mere  pleasure,  it  does 
not  call  forth  any  conscious  effort  of  ratiocination,  and 
will  bring  with  it'  no  solid  advantage.  In  such  cases, 
knowledge  produces  but  a  passing  impression,  —  a  sen- 
sation, but  no  more.  It  is  in  fact  the  merest  epicurism 
,  of  intelligence,  —  sensuous,  but  certainly  not  intellectual. 
Locke,  throughout  the  whole  of  his  treatise  on  education, 
reiterates  the  necessity  of  simplicity  in  subject ;  of  train- 
ing and  method,  rather  than  variety  and  amount.  The 
tendency  to  put  a  higher  value  upon  the  quantity  of 
knowledge  acquired  than  upon  the  mental  discipline 
derived  from  school-life  develops  an  opinionative  self- 
sufficiency,  not  a  real  intellectual  activity.  It  should  be 
continually  borne  in  mind,  that  it  is  not  the  amount  of 
information  which  our  pupils  carry  from  the  school  that 
constitutes  a  criterion  of  their  capacity,  and  opens  to 
them  the  gates  of  usefulness,  but  the  ability  to  learn,  the 
appetite  for  good  knowledge,  and  the  habits  of  thought 
into  which  the  mind  has  settled  in  acquiring  it,  the  skill 
in  applying  what  they  know  to  practical  business,  and  the 
vigor  of  health  that  gives  aptitude  for  its  use. 

Endeavors  to  expand  the  intellect  by  the  introduction 
of  mechanically  compressed  facts  have  been  avoided 
among  us,  not  only  as  futile,  but  as  positively  injurious. 
The  pupils  ai-e  trained  to  perceive,  think,  investigate^ 
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formulse   of   words,  have  not  been   allowed  to  stand 

I 

between  the  mental  vision  of  the  pupils  and  the  object ; 
and  clearness  in  thought,  and  distinctness  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  ideas  have  been  considered  of  more  moment 
than  linguistic  exercises,  for  perspicuity  of  expression 
follows  definiteness  in  thinking.  Combe's  educational 
motto,  "12^5,  non  verba^  quaeso^'  has  been  the  guide  in 
our  school,  because  "  diim  res  maneant  verba  fingant.'^ 
'  The  learning  of  words  is  a  noisy  process ;  whereas  the 
virtue  of  things  steals  into  the  intellect  with  noiseless 
step,  and  is  ever  working  in  the  thoughts  of  the  pupils 

!  most  when  they  perceive  it  least.  It  does  not  confine 
itself  to  the  surface  of  the  mind,  rustling  in  its  fringes, 
and  roaring  in  its  outskirts,  but  reaches  its  vital  springs, 

j  and  feeds  its  native  vigor.  It  is  as  silent  as  the  growing 
of  the  plants,  as  unconscious  as  the  assimilation  of  the 
food  and  the  vitalizing  work  of  the  blood. 

Accuracy  and  thoroughness  in  whatever  is  studied, 
vidth  the  frequent  application  of  principles  to  the  duties 
and  affairs  of  life,  is  of  the  first  importance.  A  smat- 
tering of  letters,  scraps  of  grammar,  odds  and  ends  of 
histor}',  crumbs  of  the  abstract  sciences,  are  of  little  use 
to  the  blind  ;  and,  instead  of  being  thankful  for  them, 
they  are  more  likely  to  say,  with  the  shoemaker  in 
Martial, — 

"  At  me  literulas  stulti  docuere  parentes." 

What  they  especially  need  is  the  cultivation  of  sponta- 
neous intellectual  energy,  and  a  thorough  mental  disci- 
pline, including  the  habits  of  observation,  of  quick  and 
accurate  perception,  of  steady  attention,  and  of  close 
and  patient  reasoning. 

More    stress    is    laid   upon  principles   and    leading 
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thoughts  than  upon  the  quantity  of  details  and  facts. 
This  is  as  it  should  be ;  for  mere  accumulation  of  knowl- 
edge, without  fostering  and  promoting  the  activity  of 
the  intellectual  faculties,  is  not  education.  It  occu- 
pies, but  does  not  enrich,  the  mind.  It  imparts  a  stim- 
ulus for  the  time,  and  produces  a  sort  of  intellectual 
keenness  and  cleverness ;  but,  without  an  implanted 
purpose  and  a  higher  object  than  mere  pleasure,  it  does 
not  call  forth  any  conscious  effort  of  ratiocination,  and 
will  bring  with  it'  no  solid  advantage.  In  such  cases, 
knowledge  produces  but  a  passing  impression,  —  a  sen- 
sation, but  no  more.  It  is  in  fact  the  merest  epicurism 
,of  intelligence,  —  sensuous,  but  certainly  not  intellectual. 
Locke,  throughout  the  whole  of  his  treatise  on  education, 
reiterates  the  necessity  of  simplicity  in  subject ;  of  train- 
ing and  method,  rather  than  variety  and  amount.  The 
tendency  to  put  a  higher  value  upon  the  quantity  of 
knowledge  acquired  than  upon  the  mental  discipline 
derived  from  school-life  develops  an  opinionative  self- 
sufficiency,  not  a  real  inteUectual  activity.  It  should  be 
continually  borne  in  mind,  that  it  is  not  the  amount  of 
information  which  our  pupils  carry  from  the  school  that 
constitutes  a  criterion  of  their  capacity,  and  opens  to 
them  the  gates  of  usefulness,  but  the  ability  to  learn,  the 
appetite  for  good  knowledge,  and  the  habits  of  thought 
into  which  the  mind  has  settled  in  acquiring  it,  the  skill 
in  applying  what  they  know  to  practical  business,  and  the 
vigor  of  health  that  gives  aptitude  for  its  use. 

Endeavors  to  expand  the  intellect  by  the  introduction 
of  mechanically  compressed  facts  have  been  avoided 
among  us,  not  only  as  futile,  but  as  positively  injurious. 
The  pupils  are  trained  to  perceive,  think,  investigate. 
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reason,  and  discover  for  themselves,  to  a  very  great 
extent.  We  make  a  point  of  awakening  the  energy, 
quickening  the  intellectual  activity  and  moral  power, 
clearing  the  mind  by  diiving  away  pretentions  and 
shams  and  illusions,  and  giving  tone  and  tension  to  the 
thought  of  the  day. 

The  mind  of  a  child  is  not  a  passive  recipient,  but  an 
active  principle,  constantly  developing,  expanding,  and 
tending  to  maturity.  It  is  therefore  important  that  it 
should  be  nourished  with  the  aliment  best  fitted  for  its 
growth  ;  not  with  dry  facts,  wordy  formulas,  scientific 
definitions,  and  tables  of  chronology,  but  with  some- 
thing that  addresses  the  ideality,  awakens  the  obser- . 
vation,  pleases  the  perceptive  faculties,  gives  play  to 
conception,  and  stimulates  ratiocination.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  attempt  to  bring  into  active  and  unceasing 
exercise  the  reasoning  powers  of  youth  of  a  very  early 
age  is  veiy  injurious  ;  for  mmute  analyses  and  consecu- 
tive trains  of  argumentative  and  demonstrative  thought 
task  the  brain  more  severely  than  any  other  intellectual 
process,  and  hinder  its  normal  growth  and  expansion. 
In  educational  matters  the  pendulum  of  error  often 
oscillates  from  senseless,  stupefying  repetition,  and 
learning  by  rote,  on  the  one  hand,  to  continuous  analyz- 
ing and  reasoning  on  the  other.  To  keep  a  just  bal- 
ance between  the  two  is  alike  pointed  out  by  common 
sense,  and  demanded  by  the  interests  of  the  children. 
The  first  and  most  fundamental  principle  in  the  work 
of  any  school  is,  that  the  instruction  be  simple  and  well 
adapted  to  each  stage  of  mental  capacity,  directly  tend- 
ing to  prepare  the  next  step  of  development,  and  that 
the  intellectual  faculties  be  properly  fed  and  developed. 
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Process  of  Mental  Development. 

The  development  of  the  mental  powers  should  be  sys- 
tematic and  perfectly  proportioned  in  order  to  form  a 
complete  individuality.  No  undue  attention  should  be 
bestowed  on  any  one  of  them  to  the  neglect  of  the 
others.  No  colossal  overshadowing  tree  should  be 
raised  in  the  midst  of  sapling  faculties,  intercepting  the 
sun  from  their  leaves,  or  covering  the  ground  of  the 
organism  with  roots,  and  sapping  the  nutriment  from 
the  vital  centres.  They  should  be  unfolded  in  that  defi- 
nite order  which  is  pointed  out  by  the  laws  of  nature, 
and  prescribed  by  science. 

The  dawn  of  active  intelligence  in  the  mind  of  a 
child  passes  rapidly  and  beautifully  from  mere  sensation  ^ 

to  obsery^ion,  and  from  this  to  the  recognition  of  per 

sons  and  objects  forftierly  beheld,  or  of  sounds  previ- 
ously heard  passively.  In  this  manner,  conception  is 
brought  into  play,  the  mind  receives  ideas,  the  mem- 
ory retains  and  recalls  them  by  the  wonderful  principle 
of  association,  words  are  acquired  and  connected  with 
them  in  an  indissoluble  manner  by  the  process  of  assim- 
ilation, and  talking  and  thinking  move  on  together. 
Then  follows  the  compaiison  of  objects  and  ideas  after 
which  the  mind  passes  to  a  recognition  of  abstract  quali- 
ties ;  then  logical  thought,  or  ratiocination.  This,  with 
judgment  and  imagination,  are  developed  slowly,  and  in 
their  highest  exercise  belong  to  the  last  stage  of  men- 
tal growth.  It  is  thus  that  the  foundation  of  the  whole 
intellectual  character  is  laid  by  conception,  aided  by  the 
law  of  association,  which  Rogers  has  so  graphically 
described,  — 
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*'  Lulled  in  the  countless  chambers  of  the  brain, 
Our  thoughts  are  linked  by  many  a  hidden  chain. 
Awake  but  one,  and,  lo,  what  myriads  rise ! 
Each  stamps  its  image  as  the  other  flies." 

The  laws  which  govern  the  growth  and  operations  of 
(  the  human  mind  are  as  defioite,  and  as  universal  in 
then-  application,  as  those  which  control  the  material 
world.  Hence  education  in  getieral  must  take  cogni- 
zance of  the  fact,  and  shape  its  course  accordingly. 
But,  in  the  training  of  the  blind,  particular  attention 
needs  to  be^  paid  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  difficulties 
arising  from  their  infirmity.  The  long  night  of  their 
life  knows  no  morning.  The  ever  varying,  ever  beauti- 
ful face  of  nature  is  to  them  a  blank ;  and  not  only  so, 
but  all  modes  of  expression  founded  upon  the  countless 
changes  of  light  and  shade  so  numerous  in  all  lan- 
guages are  to  them  of  vague  and  uncertain  import. 
Then  there  are  many  forms  of  existence  so  obvious,  that 
no  one  considers  it  necessai-y  to  describe  them  to  see- 
ing children, —  things  which  the  simplest  books  do  not 
explain.  Who  would  think,  for  instance,  of  telling  his 
pupils  that  a  mule  had  four  legs,. and  a  hen  but  two; 
that  an  ox  had  horns,  and  a  horse  had  not  ?  Yet  how 
is  the  sightless  child  to  know  these  paiticulais,  unless 
he  feel  of  the  animals  themselves,  or  of  theii*  tangible 
representations  ?  It  is  here  that  the  blind  are  cramped, 
and  it  is  the  province  of  the  schools  established  for 
their  special  benefit  to  provide  them  with  ample  means 
for  the  exercise  of  their  senses,  and  to  bring  them  as 
far  as  may  be  into  direct  communication  with  the  multi- 
farious objects  of  external  nature.  It  will  readily  be 
seen  that  teaching  of   this  kind  is   indispensable   for 
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training  the  physical  and  intellectual  powers  of  the 
blind,  for  building  up  their  whole  character,  and  for 
raising  them  as  near  as  possible  to  the  social  and  moral 
standard  of  the  community. 

Object-Teaching  and  Illustrative  Apparatus. 

During  the  past  year  the  facilities  afforded  by  the 
institution  for  object-teaching,  and  for  illustrating 
several  branches  of  study,  have  been  greatly  increased ; 
and  the  collections  of  models,  specimens,  and  tangible 
appliances  of  various  kinds,  although  not  yet  complete, 
have  been  enriched  by  many  new  additions.  -  The  most 
valuable  of  these  is  one  of  Auzoux's  best  and  largest 
manikins,  the  purchase  of  which  was  followed  by  an 
order  sent  to  Dresden,  Germany,  for  a  full  set  of  Dr. 
Schaufuss's  anatomical  models.  The  manikin  is  a  fine 
specimen,  five  feet  six  inches  high,  and  is  composed  of 
ninety  separate  pieces,  which  can  be  taken  apart  so  as 
to  show  the  human  structure  in  all  its  details.  The 
Schaufuss  models,  forty-three  in  number,  and  represent- 
ing the  different  parts  of  the  body  singly,  are  well  made 
of  papier-mach6,  and  have  been  found  of  great  service 
in  the  educational  institutions  of  Germany.  The  appa- 
ratus illustrative  of  the  metric  system,  and  a  collection 
of  minerals,  fossils,  crystals,  seeds  and  dried  plants,  kin- 
dergarten materials,  and  stuffed  birds  and  animals,  have 
also  been  procured,  and  advantageously  used  by  our 
pupils. 

These  additions,  although  increasing  our  educational 
facilities,  are  far  from  completing  them,  and  making 
them  such  as  they  ought  to  be.  We  need  more  speci- 
mens, both  of  sensible   objects   from  the  animal   and 
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vegetable  kingdoms,  and  tangible  models  of  various 
kinds ;  so  that  in  every  case  where  it  is  possible  the  real 
thing  may  be  presented  to  the  touch  when  it  is  studied 
or  taught.  This  mode  of  instruction  is  of  inestimable 
value.  It  bridges  over  the  chasm  from  the  known  to 
the  unknown,  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract,  and  lays 
a  solid  foundation  for  the  mind  to  work  upon.  It  rouses 
the  attention  of  the  pupils,  and  excites  their  interest. 
It  appeals  to  experience,  and  stimulates  their  powers  of 
observation  to  intense  activity.  It  feeds  the  mind  with 
real  food,  and  raises  it  out  of  the  slough  of  inattention 
and  listless  inactivity. 

f  ^The  first  step  in  mental  growth  is  to  obtain  knowl- 
edge which  comes  in  the  form  of  the  perception  of 
the  qualities  of  objects,  or  of  facts  in  regard  to  their 
relations ;   the  next  is  a  compaiison  of  two  or   more 

I  perceptions  and  the  recognition  of  their  points  of  like- 
ness and  unlikeness,  then  classification,  then  general- 
ization, then  law  and  principle,  then  definition.  Thus 
ideas  are  formed  in  the  mind  by  abstraction  and  gener- 
alization from  facts  revealed  to  it  through  the  senses; 
and  the  more  numerous,  varied,  intense,  and  harmoni- 
ous are  the  latter,  the  more  complete  and  clear  will 
be  the  former,  and  the  more  profound  the  enjoyment 
derived  from  them.  What  the  pupils  themselves  per- 
ceive of  the  tangible  properties  of  things  serves  as  the 
basis  of  thought;  and  upon  the  vividness  and  fulness 
of  the  impressions  made  upon  them  by  external  objects 
depend  the  correctness  of  theif  inferences  and  the 
soundness  of  their  judgment.  In  early  childhood  the 
perceptive  faculties  are  relatively  stronger  than  at  a 
later  period ;  and,  while  the  imderstanding  and  reason 
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still  sleep,  the  sensitive  mind  is  receiving  those  sharp 
impressions  of  external  things,  which,  held  fast  by  the   ( 
memory,  transformed  by  the  imagination,  and  finally    / 
classified  and  organized   through   reflection,  result  in 
the  determination  of  thought  and  in  the  formation  of  ^ 
character. 

Descartes,  in  his  philosophy,  attempts  to  show  that 
the  only  reality  of  which  we  are  absolutely  certain  is, 
that  we   thinks  — "  cogito^   ergo   mm^'  —  and   that   the 
materials  and  order  of  thought  are  furnished  by  the 
outer  world.     It  is  true,  that  the  more  we  study  natural ) 
phenomena,  and  rise  to  a  comprehension  of  the  laws  . 
that  control  them,  the  more  thoroughly  is  the  reasoning 
faculty  developed,  and  the  better  are  we  prepared  to  ( 
perform  the  duties  of  life.     But  we  must  not  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  the  final  result  of  mental  discipline  is  \ 
the  "attainment,  not  of  subsensuous,  but  of  supersensuous 
knowledge,  and  the  ability  to  deal  with  abstract  relations 
and  principles.     This  consummation  of  education  should 
not  be  hindered,  either  by  neglect  of  object-lessons,  or 
by  an   exclusive   and   too  long  continuation   of  them. 
Either  extreme  is  dangerous ;  for  culture  in  the  one  case 
rests  upon  a  narrow  and  insufficient  basis  of  fact,  and,  in 
the  other,  the  mind  is  kept  under  the  dominion  of  the 
senses,  and  independent  thought  is  rendered  nearly  im- 
possible. 

Text-Books,  their  Use  and  Abuse. 

The  evil  tendency  of  obliging  pupils  to  commit  to 
memory  the  words  of  the  text-book  has  been  constantly 
disapproved  and  persistently  avoided. 

This  practice  is   a  pernicious  one,   and   has    been 
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severely  criticised  and  emphatically  condemned  by  great 
philosophers  and  distinguished  educators.  Hallam  says, 
that  "  Lockp  did  not  think  that  to  pour  the  wordy  book- 
learning  of  pedants  into  the  memory  is  the  true  disci- 
pline of  childhood ;  "  and  Montaigne  observes,  that  "  a 
mere  bookish  learning  is  a  poor  stock  to  go  upon. 
Though  it  may  serve  for  some  kind  of  ornament,  yet 
there  is  no  foundation  for  any  superstructure  to  be  raised 
upon."  It  seems  to  have  its  origin  in  indolence  or 
ignorance,  and  lack  of  training,  and  is  calculated  directly 
to  narrow,  rather  than  to  expand,  the  mind.  It  fixes  the 
attention  on  words,  rather  than  on  thoughts,  and  makes 
more  of  forms  and  symbols  than  of  the  thing  symbolized. 
It  is  not  merely  because  Moses,  Socrates,  Confucius, 
Plato,  and  Aristotle  were  great  men  themselves,  but 
that  they  happily  lived  before  text-books  were  manufac- 
tured, and  had  to  invent  their  methods  as  they  went'  on 
teaching,  that  their  vast  original  force  has  so  gone  out 
upon  the  world  of  thought. 

Text-books  are  used  in  our  school  as  aids,  rather  than 
as  fetters ;  as  helps  to  elucidate  the  study  which  they 
present,  rather  than  as  all-suflB.cient  treasures  of  informa- 
tion. The  kevnote  with  us  is  an  extension  of  the 
sphere  and  uses  of  oral  instruction,  which  furnishes  the 
best  facilities  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  This 
kind  of  teaching  leads  the  mind  to  exert  such  activity 
as  will  result  in  a  thorough  training  of  the  intellectual 
faculties  and  in  the  attainment  of  a  good  method  of 
thinking  and  actmg. 

But  oral  teaching,  in  order  to  be  valuable,  must  be 
systematic,  connected,  and  harmonious,  and  not  mere 
rai^dom  t^lk,     Its  form  must  be  dialectic,  and  not  dog- 
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matic.  Socrates,  and,  after  him,  Arkesilaos,  first  made 
their  pupils  speak,  and  then  spoke  to  them  ;  and  every 
true  teacher  ought  to  follow  their  example. 

Music  Department. 

'^  By  music,  minds  an  equal  temper  know, 
Nor  swell  too  high,  nor  sink  too  low : 
If  in  the  breast  tumultuous  jojs  arise, 
Music  her  soft,  persuasive  voice  applies  ; 
Or,  when  the  soul  is  pressed  with  cares. 
Exalts  her  in  enlivening  airs."  —  Pope, 

This  department  has  fully  sustained  its  high  standing 
in  our  system  of  education,  and  its  work  has  been  per- 
formed in  a  manner  which  is  very  creditable  to  those 
who  are  engaged  in  it. 

Eighty-seven  scholars  have  received  instruction  in 
music  during  the  past  year,  and  the  tranches  taught 
may  be  summarized  as  follows :  piano-forte,  the  parlor 
and  church  organ,  class  and  solo  singing,  flute,  clari- 
net, comet,  and  other  band  instruments,  harmony,  coun- 
terpoint, and  the  art  of  teaching. 

The  progress  of  the  pupils  has  been  very  satisfactory, 
and  those  among  them  who  are  gifted  with  special 
talent,  and  possess  such  general  mental  ability  as  is 
essential  for  the  attainment  of  excellence  in  any  art, 
advance  rapidly.  But  there  are  some  who  prove,  after 
a  patient  and  fair  trial,  utterly  destitute  of  natural  apti- 
tude for  music.  These  are  requked  to  discontinue 
their  music-lessons,  and  to  devote  theu'  time  out  of 
school-hours  to  the  acquisition  of  some  useful  trade,  or 
to  some  other  manual  occupation.  In  order  to  meet 
the  usual  remonstrances  of  disappointed   relatives  and 
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friends  in  such  instances,  a  record  of  each  scholar's 
progress  is  kept,  showing  the  number  of  lessons  given 
to  him,  the  exact  amount  of  music  learned  at  each  of 
them,  and  the  number  of  hours  practised  per  week. 
From  these  data  the  actual  standing  of  every  pupil  can 
be  accurately  obtained,  and  his  ability  or  inaptitude  for 
further  musical  instruction  exactly  ascertained.  There 
are  individuals  who  are  afflicted  with  what  Mr.  Grant 
Allen  has  called  note-deafhess,  —  an  imperfection  in  the 
nervous  apparatus  in  the  ear,  analogous  to  color-blind- 
ness, which  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  loss  of  sensi- 
bility of  one  of  the  three  sets  of  retinal  nerve-fibres.  To 
such  persons,  as  well  as  to  those  who  are  wanting  in 
mental  capacity  and  calibre,  instruction  in  music  is  of  no 
avail  whatever,  and  the  sooner  they  turn  their  attention 
to  some  of  the  mechanical  arts,  the  better  it  is  for  them. 
Due  attention  is  given  to  concerted  music,  such  as 
class-singing,  band-playing,  and  the  like ;  but  the  fullest 
measure  of  attention  and  endeavor  is  directed  towards 
those  forms  of  instruction  and  training  which  aim  at 
individual  excellence  both  in  vocal  and  instrumental 
music.  In  the  arena  of  practical  life,  the  success  of  a 
graduate  who  has  been  merely  a  member  of  a  singing- 
class,  or  of  a  band  or  orchestra,  is  rather  doubtful ;  but 
if  the  culture  of  his  voice  has  been  such  as  to  enable 
him  to  sing  artistically,  accompanying  himself,  if  need 
be,  on  the  piano-forte,  or  if  he  can  play  solos  well  on 
any  string,  reed,  or  brass  instrument  which  shall  be  fit 
for  the  concert- room  or  for  a  select  parlor-entertainment, 
he  will  find  almost  anywhere  an  open  field  of  usefulness, 
and  may  derive  substantial  advantages  from  the  practice 
of  his  profession. 
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Nearly  all  the  individual  lessons  on  instruments  used 
in  the  band,  and  most  of  the  instruction  in  vocal  music, 
are  given  by  three  non-resident  professors,  —  Messrs.  H. 
C.  Brown,  C.  Higgins,  and  Madame  Rametti.  These, 
with  five  resident  teachers,  one  assistant,  three  music- 
readers,  and  some  of  the  advanced  pupils,  constitute 
an  able  and  eflB.cient  corps  of  instructors. 

The  Objectionable  in  Music, 

Music,  like  literature,  has  its  low  and  sensational 
forms,  which  tend  to  degrade  both  taste  and  feeling. 
Dime  novels  and  vile  fiction  have  their  counterpart  in 
musical  compositions.  This  kind  of  music,  which  is 
either  meaningless,  or  ends  in  mere  sentiment,  without 
exciting  to^enerous  and  noble  action,  vulgarizing  that 
which  is  lofty  and  pure,  or  appealing  directly  to  the 
basest  passions,  is  shunned  in  our  curriculum,  and  that 
alone  chosen  which  has  a  tendency  to  arouse  the  higher 
nature,  to  repress  selfishness,  to  refine  the  taste,  and  to 
restrain  the  lower  propensities.  Music  of  this  kind, 
Tdiile  directly  aiding  in  aesthetic  culture,  becomes  an 
important  element  in  moral  education. 

The  possession  of  the  aesthetic  faculty,  that  is,  of  a 
well  developed  sense  of  the  general  fitness  of  beautiful 
things,  is  one  of  the  most  important  requisites  of  a 
musician ;  and  this,  together  with  the  ability  for  sound 
analytical  criticism  of  musical  compositions,  can  be  at- 
tained in  the  concert-room,  where  the  compositions  of 
the  greater  and  lesser  masters  are  intei'preted  by  emi- 
nent artists.  Thanks  to  the  authorities  and  members  of 
the  best  musical  societies  of  Boston,  to  the  proprietors 
of  theatres,  the  managers  of  public  entertainments,  and 
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also  to  a  brilliant  array  of  distinguished  musicians  in 
our  city,  —  the  names  of  all  of  whom  will  be  hereafter 
gratefully  mentioned  in  the  list  of  acknowledgments, 
—  our  pupils  continue  to  be  generously  permitted  to 
attend  the  finest  concerts,  rehearsals,  operas,  oratorios, 
and  the  like,  and  are  favored  with  many  most  exquisite 
artistic  performances  given  in  our  own  hall.  They 
actually  live  and  move  in  a  musical  atmosphere,  which 
has,  of  course,  a  most  powerful  influence  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  taste ;  so  that  pure  classical  music  is  enjoyed 
by  them  with  the  greatest  zest  and  enthusiasm,  and 
concerts  of  a  high  order  become  favorite  entertainments. 

The  True^  the  Beautiful,  and  the  Useful  in  Music. 

.Jlerbert   Spencer,  in  describing   the   importance   of 
the  social  and  moral  influence  of  music,  says,  — 

"  The  tendency  of  civilization  is  more  and  more  to  repress  the 
antagonistic  elements  of  our  characters,  and  to  develop  the  social 
ones,  to  curb  our  purely  selfish  desires,  and  exercise  our  unselfish 
ones,  to  replace  private  gratification  b}'  gratification  resulting 
tVom  or  involving  the  happiness  of  others ;  and  while,  by  this 
adaptation  to  the  social  state,  the  sj^mpathetic  side  of  our  nature 
is  being  unfolded,  there  is  simultaneously  growing  up  a  language 
of  sympathetic  intercourse,  —  a  language  through  which  we  com- 
municate to  others  the  happiness  we  feel,  and  are  made  to  share 
their  happiness.** 

These  words  of  the  eminent  scientist  are  in  accord- 
ance >vith  the  views  of  the  most  distinguished  writers 
and  celebrated  thinkers  on  the  subject.  Music  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  spontaneous  manifestations  of  that 
intellectual  activity  which  is  the  special  characteristic 
of  man,  and  its  value  as  a  promoter  of  the  beautiful, 
and  through  it  of  the  good,  is  universally  admitted.     It 
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constitutes  a  very  essential  factor  in  the  education  of  the 
blind ;  and  its  study  and  practice  are  earnestly  pursued 
in  our  school  for  the  aesthetic  culture  which  it  affords, 
for  its  beneficial  results  in  mental  and  moraHdiscipline, 
and  for  the  substantial  advantages,  as  well  as  the  pleas- 
ure, which  its  devotees  derive  from  its  profession.     But, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  idea  that  music  should  or  can 
constitute  the  sole  aim  of  the  efforts  of  the  blind  is  a 
mistaken  and  very  pernicious  one.     It  proceeds  from 
ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  art  itself,  and  rests  upon 
a  mere  illusion  with  regard  to  its  effects  upon  man's 
normal  development.     While  no  one  will  agree  in  these 
days  with  the  stem-minded  Eomans  of  old  in  their  con- 
demnation of  music  as  effeminating,  it  is  obvious,  that, 
if  pursued  with  a  narrow  and  exclusive  devotion,  it  may 
become  so.     The  truest  musician  is  he  who  is  loyal  to 
his  whole  nature,  who  does  not  dwarf  his  mind,  and 
stunt  his  body,  thereby  in  reality  thwarting   his   art. 
This   fact,   although   apparently   so   self-evident,   it   is 
always  necessary  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  young 
people,  and  especially  upon  those  of  the  blind,  in  whom 
neither  pallid  cheeks,  sunken  chests,  sedentary  habits, 
lameness  of  the  wrists,  circumscribed  mental  horizon, 
nor  the  limited  circle  of  sympathies,  can  be  improved  or 
remedied  by  exclusive  devotion  to  one  branch  of  edu- 
cation, which  must  produce  an  inharmonious  develop- 
ment of  all  the  faculties  and  powers.     The  success  of 
our  graduates  as  music-teachers  and  performers  depends 
in  no  small  measure  upon  the  breadth  of  their  general 
knowledge  and  the  degree  of  mental  discipline  which 
they  have  attained  in  school.     As  in  intellectual  train- 
ing the  aim  is  to  ascertain  the  true  in  facts  and  in  the 
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relations  of  both  the  physical  and  mental  worlds,  so  in 
jnusic  the  end  sought  is  the  beautiful,  which  is  the  true 
in  the  relations  of  sound,  and  in  their  combinations  and 
qualities  as  they  affect  the  sense  of  hearing.  The  true 
includes  all  phenomena,  and  the  beautiful  refers  to 
those  objective  relations  and  combinations  which  afford 
pleasure.  Hence  the  two  are  so  related  to  each  other, 
that  each  is  essential  in  an  educational  course  for  the 

ft 

ultimate  success  of  the  other,  and  that  substantial 
attainment  in  the  former  is  necessary  to  the  highest 
proficiency  in  the  latter.  Without  the  assertion  of  the 
intellect  in  music,  its  sweetness  would  cloy,  and  become 
positively  tiresome.  Berlioz's  remarks  on  this  subject 
carry  with  them  more  than  ordinary  weight.  They 
seem  to  be  the  embodiment  of  keen  observation,  ma- 
ture experience,  and  sound  judgment.  "  Music,"  says 
he,  "  is  at  once  an  art  and  a  science ;  to  have  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  it,  one  must  go  through  complex 
and  quite  long  studies  ;  to  feel  the  emotions  it  arouses, 
one  must  have  a  cultured  intelligence  and  a  practical 
ear ;  to  judge  of  the  value  of  musical  works,  one  must 
have  a  well-furnished  memory  in  order  to  be  able  to 
make  comparisons,  and,  in  fine,  to  know  many  things, 
of  which  one  is  necessarily  ignorant  when  one  has  not 
learned  them." 

The  ancient  Greeks,  who,  by  the  hatmonious  develop- 
ment and  proper  exercise  of  all  the  mental  faculties 
and  bodily  powers,  reached  the  heau  ideal  of  physical, 
intellectual,  and  aesthetic  perfection,  embraced  in  the 
term  music  (fwwjixij)  the  whole  course  of  culture,  from  the 
gymnasium  to  the  academia.  This  definition  may  seem 
over-wide  at  first,  yet  I  venture  to  plead  for  its  applica- 
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tion  in  the  case  of  the  blind.     Then,  and  then  only,  will 
education  light  for  them  the   path   to   a   noble   social 
equalization  and  the   domain   of  a  rational  individual 
happiness,  when,  like  Phcebus  in  Guido's  famous  pic-  ^ 
ture,  the  luminous  herald  is  permitted  to  ride  in  a  car  1 
of  faultless   workmanship,  in  which   symbol   I   would  j 
embody  the   idea   of  a  perfect  physical   development 
bearing  along  as  in  a  beautiful  chariot  the  glory  of  the 
illuminated  mind. 

Tuning  Department. 

In  order  that  our  pupils  may  obtain  the  necessary 
training  for  the  productive  employments  of  life,  our 
system  of  instruction  is  not  confined  to  the  ordinary 
branches  of  an  English  education  alone,  or  to  the  culti- 
vation of  music,  the  broadening  of  the  intellect,  or  the 
refinement  of  the  aesthetic  nature.  Addressing  the 
mind,  it  does  not  ignore  the  hands,  or  the  whole  range 
of  those  faculties  of  which  they  are  the  special  instru- 
ments, but  aims  to  develop  the  mechanical  aptitudes 
and  tastes  of  our  pupils,  and  send  them  out  sufficiently 
prepared  to  earn  their  living  by  their  own  exertions. 

The  tuning  department,  infusing  as  it  does  a  new 
motive  into  the  activities  of  the  blind,  is  a  valuable  aux- 
iliary to  this  end,  and  an  important  adjimct  to  our  sys- 
tem of  education.  It  opens  a  new  and  lucrative  field  of 
usefulness  to  our  graduates ;  and  a  considerable  number 
of  yoimg  men  who  despaired  of  success  in  other  call- 
ings are  doing  exceedingly  well  as  tuners  of  piano- 
fortes. 

This  department  has  received  during  the  past  year  all 
the  attention  which  its  practical  ends  and  general  pur- 
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poses  deserve,  and  a  great  amount  of  work  has  been 
accomplished  in  it.  Its  present  condition  is  excellent, 
and  its  future  prospects  very  promising. 

The  number  of  pupils  who  have  received  instruction 
in  tuning  is  seventeen ;  and  the  time  devoted  by  them  to 
taking  lessons  and  practising  varies,  according  to  their 
attainments  and  necessities,  from  five  to  twentv-four 
hours  a  week. 

Two  of  the  pupils  graduated  from  this  department 
at  the  close  of  the  last  term ;  and  one  of  the  former 
graduates  has  been  employed  during  the  year  on  a  reg- 
ular salary  to  assist  in  tuning  the  piano-fortes  used  in  the 
schools  of  the  city  of  Boston. 

Another  piano-forte  has  been  added  to  those  already  in 
use  in  this  department,  and  our  collection  of  appliances 
for  the  practical  study  of  the  internal  mechanism  of 
instruments  of  various  kinds  has  been  increased  by  the 
generous  gift  of  Messrs.  Steinway  and  Sons  of  two 
models  of  the  actions  of  theu*  upright  and  grand  piano- 
fortes. For  finished  workmanship,,  beauty,  and  com- 
pleteness of  construction,  these  models  can  hardly  be 
surpassed,  and  they  are  great  ornaments  to  the  appai'a- 
tus  of  our  tuning  department. 

Manufacturers  of  piano-fortes  in  this  and  other  cities 
will  promote  their  own  interests,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
blind,  by  placing  models  of  their  actions  in  this  institu- 
tion. Tuners  who  are  thus  assisted  in  mastering  thor- 
oughly the  details  and  peculiarities  of  various  instru- 
ments are  able  to  recommend  them  among  the  clientele 
which  they  almost  invariably  acquu*e  on  leaving  school. 
Thus  the  sale  of  the  instruments  is  increased,  and  a 
knowledge   of  their  special   characteristics  diffused  in 
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different  parts  of  the  country.  This  is  particularly  de- 
sirable  where  any  new  principles  are  involved  in  their 
construction. 

The  contract  for  tuning  and  keeping  in  repair  the 
piano-fortes  used  in  the  public  schools  of  Boston  has 
been  renewed  for  another  year  on  the  same  terms  as 
before,  and  ^\ithout  the  least  opposition  from  any  direc- 
tion. This  unanimous  and  prompt  action  of  the  com- 
mittee is  highly  complimentary  to  our  tuners,  and 
speaks  more  eloquently  for  their  skill  and  efficiency 
than  words  can  do.  It  is  a  source  of  encouragement  to 
the  blind  of  New  England  and  a  noble  example  of  jus- 
tice and  foresight  which  does  honor  to  the  members  of 
the  school  board  of  Boston,  and  ought  to  be  followed  by 
the  authorities  of  every  city  in  America. 

The  popular  prejudice  against  the  ability  of  the  blind 
as  tuners,  teachers,  or  adepts  in  any  art  or  profession, 
which  has  for  a  long  time  blocked  up  their  way  to  use- 
fulness and  independence,  thus  gratuitously  increasing 
the  grievous  burden  of  their  misfortune,  is  gradually 
yielding  to  a  better  understanding  of  their  skill  and 
capacity;  and  many  of  the  best  and  most  intelligent 
families  of  Boston  and  the  neighboring  towns  unhesi- 
tatingly place  their  costly  instruments  under  the  care  of 
our  tuning  department,  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  not  only 
has  no  fault  been  found  with  the  work  done  upon  them, 
but  general  satisfaction  seems  to  echo  from  all  direc- 
tions. For  this  feeling  of  confidence  in  the  proficiency 
of  our  tuners,  and  for  the  generous  patronage  which 
is  constantly  extended  to  them,  we  are  greatly  indebted 
to  some  of  our  most  distinguished  musicians  and  to 
many  teachers  and  eminent  citizens,  who,  by  employing 
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our  men  to  keep  their  own  piano-fortes  in  order,  have 
manifested  their  reliance  upon  the  work  of  the  blind 
in  the  most  practical  and  convincing  manner. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  stated  in  my  previous  reports, 
that  the  blind  develop,  in  consequence  of  their  infirmity, 
a  remarkable  power  of  distinguishing  the  pitch  and 
quality  of  sounds ;  that,  as  a  result  of  this  ability,  they 
acquire  great  proficiency  in  the  art  of  tuning  piano-fortes ; 
that  in  this  calling  they  labor  under  no  disadvantage 
whatsoever,  and  therefore  are  exceedingly  successful; 
and  that  their  work  is  in  many  respects  more  thoroughly 
and  satisfactorily  done  than  that  of  most  of  their  seeing 

!  brethren  in  the  craft.     I  desire  to  repeat  the  assertion 
here  with  all  the  emphasis  which  proceeds  from  full  con- 

'  viction ;  for  it  does  not  rest  upon  mere  a  priori  reason- 

f  ing,  but  is  warranted  by  experience  gathered  in  the  field 

I 

'  of  observation  and  study,  and  confirmed  by  facts  obtained 
f  by  scientific  investigation.  So  far  as  the  calling  of  a  tuner 
is  concerned,  it  is  beyond  doubt,  that,  other  things  being 
equal,  the  blind,  living  as  they  do  in  this  institution  in  an 
atmosphere  eminently  musical,  and  enjoying  uncommon 
advantages  for  theoretical  study  and  thorough  practical 
training  in  the  art  of  tuning,  are  qualified  to  do  their 
work  more  satisfactorily  than  their  seeing  competitors  in 
the  art.  Hence  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  com- 
munity in  general,  and  piano-forte  manufacturers  in  par- 
ticular, will  take  more  notice  of  this  fact,  and  will  favor 
our  tuners  in  their  efforts  for  self-maintenance  with 
more  encouragement  in  the  future  than  they  have  done 
heretofore.  As  sight  is  a  condition  sine  qiia  rum  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  mechanical  arts,  the  sphere  of  employ- 
ments for  our  graduates  is  a  contracted  one,  and  it  is 
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simply  a  matter  of  justice,  that,  in  those  branches  of  \ 
industry  in  which  they  compete  successfully  with  other  . 
workmen,  and  even  excel  them,  they  should  receive  all 
the  patronage,  nay,  the  preference,  which  is   due  to, 
them  as  an  mherent  part,  and  as  active  members,  of  the^ 
organic  body  of  society. 

Technical  Department. 

This  department  continues  to  perform  its  important 
part  in  the  work  of  training  our  pupils  for  useful  inde- 
pendence and  happiness. 

While  we  are  deeply  impressed  with  the  magnitude 
of  the  benefits  which  intellectual  and  moral  culture  con-  ^ 
fer  upon  the  blind,  yet  their  education  would  be  de- 
cidedly deficient,  if  not  supplemented  by  instruction  in  • 
some  kind  of  handicraft,  and  the  acquisition  of  a  fair  - 
amount  of  skill  for  its  pursuance.     The  system  which 
makes  the  training  of  the  hands  keep  pace  with  the 
mental  development  is  of  immense  importance  to  the* 
blind,  and  the   good   effects   produced   by  it   may  be 
summed  up  as  follows :  — 

First,  it  arouses  the  senses  to  activity,  and  provides 
the  mental  faculties  with  a  gentle  stimulus,  while  it- 
prevents  the  morbid  action  of  the  brain  which  too  much 
'  study  is  apt  to  produce  in  young  persons. 

Secondly,  it  trains  the  muscles  to  respond  immediately 
to  the  will,  and  gives  dexterity  in  the  use  of  tools  and 
in  the  handling  of  materials. 

Thirdly,  it  furnishes  pleasant,  and,  in  most  cases, 
profitable  occupation,  without  which  the  time  might  be 
passed  in  idleness,  despondency,  and  dissipation. 

Fourthly,  its  influence  may  be  likened  to  that  of  a 
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utmtarian  gymnasium,  and  it  exercises  an  important 
hygienic  agency. 

Finally^  it  aims  to  impart  a  healthy  tonic  against  the 
sentimentalism  and  dilettanteism  which  are  the  bane  of 
our  age,  and  to  inculcate  the  wholesome  lesson  that 
young  people  must  work  in  order  to  enjoy ;  that  they 
cannot  accomplish  any  thing  creditable  without  applica- 
tion and  diligence ;  that  they  must  not  be  daunted  by 
difficulties,  but  conquer  them  by  patience  and  perse- 
■  verance ;  and  that,  above  all,  they  should  seek  elevation 
of  character,  without  which  capacity  is  worthless,  and 
\  worldly  success  is  naught. 

For  these  reasons  manual  labor  has  always  been 
made  one  of  the  most  prominent  means  of  improve- 
ment in  this  institution ;  and  its  dignity  and  usefulness 
have  been  constantly  asserted  by  precept  and  example. 
All  our  pupils,  whether  children  of  the  rich  or  6f  the 
poor,  are  required  to  spend  a  part  of  then-  time  daily  in 
the  industrial  department,  and  to  learn  to  work  with 
their  hands,  so  that,  when  they  leave  the  school,  they 
.  may  not  only  be  instructed  in  the  various  branches  of 
study,  but  possessed  of  knowledge  of  some  profession, 
or  of  one  or  more  trades,  and,  above  all,  with  bodily 
vigor,  and  with  muscles  trained  to  the  performance  of 
;  the  tasks  which  await  them  in  the  wide  field  of  in- 
dustry. 

As  has  been  repeatedly  stated  in  former  reports,  the 
technical  department  of  the  institution  is  di\dded  into 
two  branches,  one  for  the  boys,  and  the  other  for  the 
girls.  The  business  of  both  of  these  branches  has  been 
conducted  with  rare  assiduity  and  fidelity  by  those  in 
charge,  and  with  very  gratifying  results. 
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/.  —  Workshop  for  the  Boys. 

Eegnlar  and  systematic  instruction  in  various  trades, 
such  as  seating  cane-bottomed  chairs,  manufacturing 
brooms,  making  mattresses,  and  upholstering  parlor 
furniture,  is  given  in  this  shop ;  and  the  pupils  are 
occupied  as  much  as  possible  with  work  of  a  solid  and 
serviceable  character,  either  for  the  use  of  the  institu- 
tion, or  for  sale. 

The  mode  of  instruction  employed  is  simple  and 
practical,  and  the  advancement  of  its  recipients  veiy 
satisfactorv. 

m 

The  workshop  for  the  boys,  as  well  as  that  for  the 
girls,  was  never  designed  as  a  source  of  pecuniary  profit 
to  the  institutiop.  We  endeavor  to  make  it  pay  its  own 
expenses  ;  but,  if  it  did  not  quite  do  that,  -^  as  in  reality 
it  does  not,  —  the  benefit  to  the  pupils  in  training  them 
to  mechanical  skill,  and  habits  of  industry  and  regularity, 
would  still  make  it  our  duty  to  maintain  it,  and  keep  it  * 
under  the  manetgement  and  supervision  of  teachers 
employed  directly  for  the  purpose  by  the  institution. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country  an  arrangement  is  made 
by  which  the  pupils  of  educational  establishments  are 
placed  for  certain  specified  hours  of  the  day  under  the 
charge  of  a  contractor,  who,  in  addition  to  the  use  of 
the  shop  free  of  rent,  receives  the  avails  of  then-  labor 
in  return  for  the  instruction  he  may  impart  to  them. 
Such  a  plan  is  very  convenient  indeed  where  it  does  not 
matter  whether  the  training  in  handicraft  is  nominal  or 
not.  It  saves  to  an  institution  a  certain  amount  of 
money,  and,  what  is  more  important  than  this,  it  lessens 
the  work  of  those  managei-s  who  have  a  natural  con- 
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tempt  for  too  much  exertion;  but  it  cannot  be  too 
severely  deprecated,  if  the  workshops  iu*e  intended  to 
play  in  all  its  completeness  the  rdle  which  is  assigned  to 
them  in  the  educ^-tion  of  the  blind.  The  advancement 
of  the  objects  of  an  institution  is  proportioned  to  the 
'degree  of  disinterestedness,  zeal,  efficiency,  and  aptitude, 
displayed  by  those  employed  to  carry  on  its  work,  and 
the  amount  of  influence  and  control  which  they  exercise 
over  its  beneficiaries.  Now,  a  contractor  who  aspires 
to  reap  as  much  pecuniary  benefit  from  his  undertakings 
as  possible,  however  tightly  he  may  be  bound  to  con- 
form with  the  terms  of  his  agreeinent,  cannot  perform 

• 

the  duties  of  an  experienced  teacher  in  the  different 
branches  of  handicraft  satisfactorily  and  acceptably. 
He  will  be  inclined  to  look  out  for  his,  own  interests 
rather  than  for  those  of  the  pupils  committed  to  his 
charge ;  and  instead  of  giving  systematic  and  progres- 
sive instruction  to  all  of  them,  and  especially  to  those 
who  need  it  the  most,  he  will  pay  paiticular  attention 
to  those  whose  labor  is  profitable  to  himself,  keeping 
^  thienj  at  work  on  what  they  can  do  best  at  the  expense 
of  breadth  of  training  and  the  versatility  which  it  im- 
1  parts.  He  will  not  be  disposed  to  be  strict  with  them 
by  noticing  whether  they  stand  erect,  are  tidy,  and  free 
from  objectionable  habits,  and  use  proper  language, 
provided  they  work  assiduously,  and  turn  out  as  many 
salable  brooms  or  other  articles  as  possible.  He  will 
devote  all  his  time  and  energy  to  the  increasing  of  his 
own  business  by  urging  on  the  older  and  more  ad- 
vanced,  and  will  have  none  left  to  spend  in  guiding  step 
by  step  the  young  and  unskilful,  who  are  of  feeble 
temperament,  and  cannot  usp  their  bands  to  advantage. 
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Thus,  while  the  latter  are  sure  to  be  neglected,  the 
former  will  be  employed  in  the  work  which  is  most 
lucrative,  without  any  reference  to  their  improvement 
in  the  knowledge  of  their  trades.  The  acquisition  of 
the  habits  of  prudence  and  economy  in  the  use  of  stock 

r 

is  the  only  redeeming  feature  of  the  contract-system; 
but  this  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  great  dis- 
advantages  resulting  from  such  an  arrangement. 

//.  —  yVorkrooms  for  the  Girls. 

The  condition  of  the  girls'  branch  of  the  technical 
department  is  flourishing,  and  its  work  progresses  most 
satisfactorily.  No  pains  have  been  spared  in  rendering 
the  lessons  here  given  interesting  and  attractive,  and 
the  responsive  spirit  shown  by  the  pupils  is  very  gratify- 
ing  to  their  instructoi*s. 

A  few  of  our  girls  learn  seating  cane-bottomed  chairs, 
which  is  always  a  resource  for  a  bliiid  person,  particu- 
larly in  small  to>vns  and  villages  ;  but  a  livelier  interest 
is  shown  by  the  greater  number  in  the  various  branches 
of  needlework  which  are  taught  in  the  sewing-room, 
where  the  majority  of  the  older  girls  spend  a  part  of 
the  afternoon  Fancy-work  of  different  materials,  and 
more  especially  of  the  kind  known  among  blind  people 
as  bead- work,  develops  infinite  ramifications  in  their 
hands.  New  forms  are  invented  from  time  to  time,  and 
the  ingenious  work-mistress,  Miss  Dillingham,  is  con- 
stantly on  the  alert  to  obtain,  and  introduce  into  the 
school,  the  most  recent  and  graceful  patterns  of  various 
articles  which  ai'e  esteemed  desirable  for  gifts,  &c.  The 
girls  derive  pecuniary  profit  from  the  disposal  of  the 
fruits  of  their  industry,  and  a  great  deal  of  zeal  is  natu- 
rally displayed  in  their  contrivance  and  manufacture. 
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Besides  these  lighter  forms  of  work,  the  sewing- 
machines  are  kept  constantly  going ;  and  linen  for  the 
household,  as  well  as  various  other  articles  of  use,  are 
prepared  by  the  pupils.  The  generosity  of  Messrs. 
.  Wheeler  &  Wilson  has  furnished  this  department  with 
two  of  their  new  "  improved  machines,"  the  number 
now  amounting  to  nine  in  all.  These  machines  continue 
to  be  held  in  the  highest  esteem  among  us,  and  are 
regarded  as  the  most  valuable  adjunct  to  our  sewing- 
rooms. 

It  has  also  been  deemed  necessary  to  add  to  our  stock 
one  of  Franz  &  Pope's  knitting-machines,  which  gives 
better  satisfaction  than  those  formerly  purchased  of  Mr. 
Bickford  of  New  York. 

A  variety  of  domestic  occupations  is  moreover  taught 
to  our  girls.  Our  cottage  system  affords  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  learning  by  daily  practice  and  routine 
the  economy  of  a  frugal  and  orderly  household.  The 
pupils  manifest  interest,  application,  perseverance,  a 
willingness  to  work,  and  a  certain  degree  of  pride  in 
what  they  accomplish.  A  woman's  sphere  of  knowl- 
edge is  incomplete,  unless  it  embrace  some  acquaintance 
with  w  ork  of  this  sort ;  and  it  is  especially  necessary  for 
blind  girls  to  be  trained  in  matters,  which^  if  they  had 
sight,  would  be  to  them  almost  a  second  nature.     Mil- 

\  ton  says,  — 

"To  know 

That  which  before  us  lies  in  daily  life 

Is  the  prime  wisdom  ;  " 

and  every  well-organized  system  of  education  should 
afford  to  its  recipients  ample  facilities  for  instruction 
j^nd  practice  in  the  ordinaiy  callings  of  daily  life, 
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Department  of  Physical  Training. 

That  the  perfection  of  the  operations  of  the  mind  is 
dependent  upon  the  soundness  of  the  machinery  by 
means  of  which  it  manifests  itself,  and  that  a  healthy 
and  vigorous  body  is  indispensable  to  success  in  any 
active  form  of  intellectual  life,  is  too  evident  to  need 
demonstration. 

Emei-son  says  that  the  first  thing  in  every  efficient 
naan  is  a  fine  animal.  Experience  shows,  that,  without 
this,  nothing  that  is  truly  remarkable  can  be  achieved. 
Genius  is  very  seldom,  if  ever,  nurtured  in  a  weak  and  ^ 
diseased  frame.  No  man  is  at  his  best  withput  physical 
vigor.  It  is  the  strength  of  the  body  that  nourishes  the 
power  of  the  mind.  In  endeavoring  to  bring  out  the 
beauty  and  brilliancy  of  the  gem,  we  must  not  neglect 
the  casket  which  enshrines  it.  There  can  be  no  health- 
ful or  wholesome  action  of  the  mind  or  the  moral  per- 
ceptions, if  the  physique  is  enervated.  The  age  of  an 
animal  life  preceded  the  unparalleled  intellectual  and 
aesthetic  development  of  ancient  Greece.  The  works  of 
Ictinus  and  Phidias,  of  Zeuxis  and  Praxiteles,  of  Plato 
and  Thucydides,  of  ^Eschylus  and  Demosthenes,  were 
produced  when  the  first  care  in  that  country  was  to 
make  a  man  a  magnificent  creature,  when  corporeal 
weakness  was  considered  a  positive  disgrace,  and  physi- 
cal deformity  was  not  allowed  to  exist,  and  when  beauty 
and  bodily  vigor  were  classed  among  the  noblest  viitues. 

Wiry  muscles  and  firm  flesh,  good  digestion,  the 
power  of  endurance  of  all  kinds  of  labor,  and  a  fresh 
active  brain,  are  highly  essential  for  accurate  perception, 
retentive  raeraoiy,  dear  judgment,  and  a  pleasant  fiarae 
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of  mind ;  and  these,  as  well  as  a  blooming  complexion, 
graceful  mien,  and  erect  carriage,  can  be  secured  and 
preserved  only  by  regular  and  systematic  exercise. 

Physical  training  performs  an  important  part  in  pro- 
moting bodily  \igor  and  intellectual  growth,  as  w^ell  as 
in  combating  the  causes  which  tend  to  the  deterioration 
of  the  material  frame,  and  lead  to  disease.  It  prevents 
excessive  stimulation  and  tension  of  the  mind,  which 
causes  a  greater  or  less  congestion  of  the  brain,  mani- 
festing itself  by  chronic  headaches,  and  bleedings  at  the 
nose,  and  disorders  of  the  digestive  and  nutritive  func- 
tions and  the  circulation.  It  lays  the  foundation  of 
permanent  strength,  and  brings  the  powers  of  the  mate- 
rial  frame  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  will.  Its 
claims  are  ui-ged  by  distinguished  physiologists,  and 
recognized  by  eminent  educators ;  and  the  preaching  of 
the  gospel  of  good  health  and  bodily  vigor  is  no  longer 
regarded  as  a  sectarian  hcbby.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
universally  admitted,  that  unless  the  wonderful  mechan- 
ism, which  is  at  once  the  domicile  and  the  feeder  of  the 
mind,  be  kept  in  the  highest  state  of  efficiency,  no 
success  is  attainable  in  any  of  the  learned  professions, 
and  I  may  safely  say  in  any  calling. 

Such,  in  brief,  are  the  beneficial  effects,  and  such  the 
general  considerations,  which  call  for  the  physical  cul- 
ture of  all  children.  But,  besides  these,  the  loss  of 
sight  is  a  positive  hinderance  to  the  free  and  almost 
ceaseless  exercise  of  the  muscular  system  which  is  neces- 
sary  in  youth  for  the  full  development  of  the  bodily 
powers ;  and  its  unfavorable  effects  upon  the  material 
organization  of  the  blind  are  so  obvious,  that  a  thorough 
course  of  gymnastic  training  is  demanded  with  tenfold 
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force  in  all  schools  established  for  their  benefit.  High 
shoulders,  drooping  heads,  a  cadaverous  complexion,  con- 
tracted chests,  lax  muscles,  a  shuffling  gait,  a  hacking 
cough,  and  an  embarrassing  uncertainty  regarding  the 
proper  place  to  locate  the  arms  and  legs,  are  some 
of  the  undesirable  physical  characteristics  of  our  pupils  ; 
and  they  must  be  remedied  as  far  as  may  be,  and  the 
proper  means  must  be  assiduously  employed  in  order 
to  put  their  material  mechanism  in  as  good  order  as 
possible.  The  modes  of  exercise  which  brought  forth' 
strength  and  beauty  in  ancient  days,  if  adhered  to  per- 
sistently, will  undoubtedly  eradicate  special  weaknesses 
and  defects,  promote  symmetiy,  increase  ^dgor  to  ma- 
turity, and  sustain  it  unfailingly.  It  is  a  self-evident 
fact,  that  in  order  to  make  good  scholars,  efficient  musi- 
cians, skilful  mechanics,  nay,  men  and  women  fit  for  life,  N 
and  able  to  perform  its  ordinary  duties,  we  must  first,  ( 
and  above  all,  build  securely  the  pedestal  upon  which 
the  statue  of  their  education  and  professional  training  is 
to  be  raised.  Without  this,  all  attempts  to  reach  the 
highest  intellectual  and  moral  development  will  prove 
abortive.  A  school  that  makes  no  pro\dsion  to  prevent  ^ 
its  beneficiaries  from  becoming  sickly,  crooked,  mal- 
formed, and  feeble,  both  in  mind  and  body,  m  doing  its 
work  in  the  wrong  way,  and  its  usefulness  is  of  a  very 
doubtful  character. 

The  erection  of  a  new  and  si>acious  gymnasium  upon 
the  premises  of  the  institution  is  justly  regarded  as  an 
important  step,  from  which  the  most  beneficent  results 
may  be  anticipated. 

During  the  past  year  the  interior  of  the  new  struc- 
ture has  been  finished  with  hard  wood,  and  made  readv 
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for  use.  .Owing  to  the  pressure  of  work,  however,  for 
completing  the  repairs  and  improvements  undertaken 
in  the  main  building  before  the  commencement  of  the 
school  session,  there  was  hardly  any  time  left  for  select- 
ing and  aiTanging  the  necessaiy  apparatus.  This  will 
soon  be  accomplished,  and  there  will  be  inaugurated  a 
system  of  physical  cultui-e  which  is  calculated  to  make 
the.  pupils  well-proportioned,  strong,  and  healthy,  supple- 
jointed,  and  graceful  in  repose  or  in  motion,  and  so  erect, 
too,  as  to  insure,  whether  on  foot,  sitting,  or  lying  down, 
ample  room  for  the  proper  working  of  all  the  organs  of 
the  human  frame. 

The  female  pupils  have  received  regular  and  thorough 
physical  training  during  the  past  year.  Both  the  gallery 
and  new  gymnasium  have  afforded  ample  opportunities 
for  this.  They  have  been  drilled  with  special  care  in 
calisthenic  exercises,  and  the  results  are  very  satisfactory. 
I  Grace  in  attitude,  and  comeliness  in  appeai-ance,  have 

i 

been  developed,  and  a  greater  amount  of  intellectual 
work  has  been  accomplished.  Nervous  restlessness  is 
gradually  allayed,  and  headaches  and  other  ailments  are 
not  of  as  frequ'  nt  occurrence  as  they  used  to  be.  The 
tendency  to  distortion  incident  to  the  effects  of  the  loss 
of  sight  is  overcome  to  a  considerable  extent,  and,  what 
is  especially  noticeable,  a  strong,  free,  and  vigorous 
movement  is  substituted  for  the  listless  shambling  or 
the  nervous  jerking,  which  are  common  characteristics 
among  the  pupils  of  those  institutions  where  the  claims 
of  physical  culture  are  utterly  ignored.  With  the  prog- 
ress of  time,  and  the  improvements  in  our  methods 
which  experience  will  suggest,  it  is  hoped  that  our  sys- 
tem of  bodily  training  will  become  still  more  complete. 


\ 
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and  bear  even  more  abundant  fruit  in  the  future  than  it 
has  done  in  the  p^ust; 

Laura  Bridgman. 

This  mo«t  interesting  jvomaUi  the  silent  guestj  now, 
with  one  exception,  the  eldest  inhabitant,  of  the  institu- 
tion, continues  to  reside  with  us,  and  to  awaken,  never- 
failing  interest  in  the  'minds  of  all  who  visit  the  estab- 
lishment. Her^athetic  history  encircles  her  with  a 
halo  which  no  worldly  success  or  brillicincy  could  give  ;- 
and  she  appeals  mutely  to  the  tenderest  feelingS  of  the 
humanheart.  J[he  storj'^of  her  life  is  indissolubly  bound 
up  vnth  that  of  ^m  who  waafmore  to  her  than  a  father, 
the  friend  and  teacher  who  struck  the  rock  of  silence  that 
the  fountain  of  knowedge  might  gush  forth,  infusing  with 
Promethean  fire  the  mind  which  must  otherwise  have 
remained  dormant  forever.  Round  him  her  earliest 
memories  entwine.  His  loving  care  and  watchfulness 
were  the  gate  through  which  she  entered  into  intelligent 
and  conscious  life.  It  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  trace 
the  details  of  her  rescue  from  the  hopeless  barriers 
which  hemmed  her  in  on  every  side  to  an  existence  of 
intelligence,  activity,  and  happiness.  Enough  is  known 
to  you  of  the  wonderful  way  in  which  that  isolated 
mind  was  liberated  from  its  dark  tomb.  The  stoiy  of 
Laura  Bridgman  is  engraved  in  the  memory  of  all  who 
were  then  living,  and  has  been  handed  down  as  one  of 
the  greatest  monuments  of  human  benevolence  and 
wisdom.  I  would  merely  give  a  brief  account  of  her 
present  condition,  in  which  I  am  certain  that  all  who 
have  known  her  will  feel  interested. 

Laura's  health  is  more  delicate  than  of  old ;  but  hor 
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mental  activity  and  sprightliness  continue  to  distinguish 
her  as  vividly  to-day  as  they  did  in  her  earliest  youth. 
She  is  decidedly  a  living  and  feeling  person  ;  and  there 
prevails  more  liveliness  and  animation  in  the  room 
where  she  is  than  in  a  group  of  five  or  six  people  of 
phlegmatic  temperament.  If  I  may  be  permitted  to 
'  use  a  simile,  Laura,  with  her  warm,  excitable  feelings, 
keen  and  quick  perception,  rapid  intellectual  processes, 
and  vivid  emotional  nature,  surrounded  as  she  is  by  an 
impenetrable  wall  of  silence,  is  like  the  snow-covered 
Hecla,  whose  icy  barriers  enshroud  the  burning  fire  within. 
Her  Ufe  is  necessarily  a  quiet  one  ;  but  she  welcomes 
every  little  variety  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  child. 
One  must  be  with  Laura  in  order  to  learn  how  great 
may  be  the  value  of  little  pleasures.  She  is  extremely 
fond  of  the  institution,  preferring  it  as  a  residence  to 
any  other  place.  Eveiy  new  book  which  she  reads 
with  her  delicate  fingers  is  an  era  in  her  life,  every 
piece  of  work  accomplished  a  little  triumph  to  rejoice 
over.  The  loss  of  her  best  eai-thly  friend  has  cast  a 
shadow  over  her  life,  and  she  treasures  his  memory.with_ 
an  orphan  s  fidelity.  Her  religious  nature  is  very 
active ;  and  her  remarks  on  such  subjects  are  often 
original  and  striking.  She  also  puts  a  great  deal  of 
warmth  and  vivacity  into  all  her  friendships  and  ac- 
quaintanceships. It  is  usually  a  fancy  of  hers  to  bestow 
the  title  of  "  brother  "  or  "  sister  "  upon  a  dear  friend. 
Last  spring  she  said  to  a  young  clergyman  who  re- 
newed his  acquaintance  with  her,  "  I  love  to  meet  the 
saints."  She  is  never  so  happy  as  when  making  herself 
useful,  and  is  much  interested  in  the  sewing-room  for 
the  girls,  where  she  assists. 
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A  new  work  on  Laura  is  in  course  of  preparation  by 
Professor  G.  Stanley  Hall,  now  resident  in  Berlin. 
Professor  Hall  writes  from  that  city,  that  the  scientific 
men  of  Germany  are  very  much  interested  in  her  case. 
Two  articles  from  his  pen  have  already  been  pub- 
lished, —  one  in  "  The  Mind,"  an  English  psychological 
quarterly,  and  the  other  in  "  The  Nation,"  Professor 
Hall  spent  some  time  in  the  institution,  devoting  every 
moment  of  his  visit  to  a  close  scientific  observation  of 
I^aura's  case  in  all  its  bearings ;  and  his  book  is  looked 
forward  to  as  one  of  the  highest  value. 

A  kind  and  noble  friend  of  Laura's  in  Edinburgh, 
Dr.  David  Brodie,  conceived  some  time  ago  the  idea  of 
makmg  up  a  present  in  money  for  her  among  people 
who  were  interested  in  her  case  in  England  and  Scot- 
land. His  efforts  met  with  a  prompt  and  generous 
response.  It  was  most  touching  to  find,  that,  after  the 
lapse  of  so  many  years  since  her  misfortune  first  occu- 
pied the  public  mind,  there  were  so  many  yet  living 
who  entertained  the  same  warm  and  friendly  interest 
that  was  called  forth  so  long  ago.  .  Indeed,  it  may 
most  truly  be  said,  that,  although  afflicted,  Laura  has 
always  been  very  rich  in  friends.  Though  bom  to  the 
greatest  of  all  calamities,  that  of  being  cut  off  from  all 
communication  with  her  kind,  she  was  deeply  blest  in 
her  redemption  from  that  grievous  misfortune.  The 
noble  act  which  rescued  her  from  a  doom  too  terrible 
for  the  mind  to  dwell  upon  drew  thp  hearts  of  all  men 
to  her,  and  crowned  her  young  life  with  joy  and  affec- 
tions which  must  blossom  and  bear  fruit  to  all  eternitv. 
Even  the  hardest  heart  must  be  softened  in  contemplat- 
ing her  afflictions.     She  has  never  awakened  any  but 
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the  tenderest  feelings  in  all  who  have  come  in  contact 
with .  her ;  and  the  path  where  so  many  thorns  were 
,  strewn  has  been  spread  with  the  fairest  flowers  that  love 
and  friendship  and  nnselfish  benevolence  could  scatter  ; 
and  thus  may  it  be  to  the  end ! 

Closing  Remarks. 

In  submitting  this  report,  gentlemen,  to  your  forbear- 
ing consideration,  I  beg  leave  to  repeat  in  a  few  words 
that  no  efforts  have  been  spared  to  increase  our  educa- 
tional facilities,  and  to  secure  to  ouf  pupils  the  highest 
degree  of  usefulness,  comfort,  and  happiness.  Our 
sphere  of  action  is,  of  course,  circumscribed  by  the 
limited  means  at  our  disposal,  and  many  desirable 
things  and  helpful  appliances  are  beyond  our  reach; 
but  nothing  that  seems  to  be  essential  for  carrying  out 
the  work  of  the  institution  in  an  efficient  and  thorough 
manner  is  omitted.  We  endeavor  to  improve  our  sys- 
tem of  instruction  and  training  from  year  to  year  by 
every  possible  means,  to  expand  its  scope,  and  to  render 
it  a  powerful  agent  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition 
of  the  blind  in  general,  and  for  their  elevation  in  the 
social  and  moral  scale  to  the  same  level  with  their  more 
fortunate  fellow-men.  In  spite  of  the  many  obstacles 
and  difficulties  encountered  in  the-  application  of  this 
system,  its  workings  have  thus  far- proved  successful. 

:  An  aspiration  after  self-support  and  independence  is  the 
primary  manifestation  of  its  effects ;  and  dignity,  self- 

j  respect,  and  refinement  are  its  ripe  fruit.  This  is  so 
true,  that  we  may  as  well  expect  to  see  the  organized 
beggary  of  southern  Italy  transplanted  and  thriving  in 
the  uncongenial  soil  of  Massachusetts,  as  to  imagine  the 
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educated  and  industrious  blind  of  New  England  march- 
ing under  the  same  banner  with  those  of  the  old  world, 
asserting  the  rights  of  pauperism  by  the  lamp-posts,  or  ( 
clamoring  for  alms  in  the  churchyards.  -^ 

It  is  always  a  great  satisfaction  to  me  to  acknowledge 
my  obligations  to  all  who  are  associated  with  me,  for 
the  valuable  assistance  which  they  have  given  in  the 
promotion  of  the  comfort,  happiness,  and  welfare  of  the 
household,  the  efficiency  of  the  school,  and  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  institution.  By  their  genuine  sym- 
pathy and  kindness  of  heart,  their  rare  combination  of 
perfect  gentleness  with  a  rational  degree  of  firmness, 
their  tact,  and  their  untiring  devotion  to  their  charge, 
they  have  rendered  most  valuable  services  in  the  educa- 
tion and  training  of  our  pupils,  and  have  won  alike  their 
respect  and  gratitude. 

In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  I  desire  to  express  to  the 
members  of  your  board  my  heartfelt  thanks  for  your 
courtesy,  kindness,  confidence,  and  cordial  cooperation. 
WTiatever  has  been  done  during  the  last  four  years  to 
increase  the  efficiency,  and  advance  the  working  power, 
of' the  institution,  is  largely  due  to  your  broad  views, 
wise  resolutions,  and  liberal  policy.  If  any  thing  has 
been  neglected  which  might  have  been  accomplished, 
the  fault  lies  neither  with  your  board,  nor  with  my 
assistants,  but  with  myself. 

Respectfully  submitted  by 

M.   ANAGNOS. 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


Among  the  pleasant  duties  incident  to  the  close  of  the  3*ear  is 
that  of  expressing  our  heartfelt  thanks  and  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments to  the  fulloA'ing  artists,  UUerateurs^  societies,  proprietors, 
managers,  editors  and  publishers,  for  concerts  and  various  musi- 
cal entertainments,  for  operas,  oratorios,  lectures,  readings,  and 
for  an  excellent  supply  of  periodicals  and  weekly  papers. 

As  I  have  said  in  previous  reports,  these  favors  are  not  only  a 
source  of  pleasure  and  happiness  to  our  pupils,  but  also  a  valuable 
means  of  aesthetic  culture,  of  social  intercourse,  and  of  mental 
stimulus  and  improvement.  As  far  as  we  know,  there  is  no  com- 
munity in  the  world  which  does  half  so  much  for  the  gratification 
and  improvement  of  its  unfortunate  members  as  that  of  Boston 
does  f6r  our  pupils. 

/.  — Acknowledgment 8  for  Concerts^  &c,^  in  the  City, 

To  the  Harvard  Musical  Association,  through  its  president,  Mr. 
John  S.  D wight,  for  fift3'  season-tickets  to  eight  symphony  concerts. 

To  Messrs.  Tonjpkins  and  Hill,  proprietors  of  the  Boston  Thea- 
tre, for  admitting  parties  in  unlimited  numbers  to  ten  operas,  and 
also  to  H.  M.  S.  Pinafore.  To  this  latter,  the  invitation  was  given 
in  the  most  cordial  form  of  carte  blanche  for  one  week  and  a  half; 
and  all  the  members  of  our  household,  old  and  young,  had  an 
opportunity  to  attend  the  popular  opera  more  than  once,  thanks  to 
the  great  generosity  of  the  proprietors,  who,  however  crowded 
their  theatre  maj'  be,  always  make  room  for  "  their  friends,"  the 
blind. 

To  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  through  its  president,  Mr. 
C.  C.  Perkins,  for  tickets  to  five  of  their  grand  concerts. 
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To  Bojlston  Club,  through  its  conductor,  Mr.  George  L.  Osgood, 
and  its  secretary,  Mr.  F.  H.  Ratcliffe,  for  admission  to  three  con- 
certs. 

To  Mr.  R.  M.  Field,  manager  of  the  Boston  Museum,  for  an 
invitation  to  children's  Pinafore. 

To  Messrs.  Hathaway  and  Pond,  for  fifty  tickets  Iq  their  Wil- 
helmj  concerts. 

To  Mr.  H.  C.  Brown,  for  admission  to  a  series  of  concerts  by 
his  band. 

To  Miss  Edith  Abell,  for  admission  to  her  concert,  in  which  the 
"  8tabat  Mater  "  was  given. 

To  Madame  Cappiani  and  the  Alpine  quartette  we  are  simi- 
larl}'  indebted. 

In  the  line  of  purely  classical  music  we  are  under  great  obli- 
gations to  the  Euterpe  Society,  for  admission  to  their  series  of 
four  chamber  concerts ;  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Sherwood,  for  permission  to 
attend  his  series  of  ten  piano-forte  recitals ;  to  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang,  for 
admissions  to  his  series  of  two  concerts  ;  to  Mr,  J.  A.  Preston,  for 
a  similar  favor ;  and  to  Miss  Charlotte  Hawes,  for  an  invitation  to 
attend  one  of  her  lectures  on  music. 

Our  pupils  have  also  occasionally  attended  some  of  the  concerts 
which  are  free  to  the  public. 

We  are  -ilso  under  great  obligations  to  Mr.  J.  T.  Zimmerman 
for  an  invitation  to  the  Siege  of  Paris,  the  particulars  of  which 
were  clearly  explained  to  our  pupils  by  his  agent. 

77.  —  Acknowledgment  for  Concerts  given  in  our  Hall. 

For  a  series  of  fine  concerts  and  miscellaneous  entertainments 
given  in  the  hall  of  the  Institution  we  are  under  great  obligations 
to  the  following  eminent  artists  :  — 

Miss  Fann}'  Kellogg.  Mr.  John  Orth,  and  Mr.  Wulf  Fries. 

Madame  Rametti  and  several  of  her  pupils. 

Mr.  Hanchette  and  Miss  Claybor. 

Miss  Ware,  pianist,  and  Mr.  Akeroid,  violinist. 

Mr.  Preston,  organist  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  Cambridge. 

Miss  Dow,  vocalist,  and  Miss  Bennett,  reader. 
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///.  —  Acknowledgments  for  Lectures  and  Readings. 

For  a  series  of  lectures  and  readings  we  are  greatly  indebted  to 
the  following  kind  friends  who  have  generously  volunteered  to 
interest  and  entertain  our  pupils:  To  Dr.  F.  W.  Holland  of 
Cambridge,  Professor  James  liosedale  of  Jerusalem,  Mr.  R.  W. 
Jnmiesou  of  South  Boston,  Miss  S.  £.  Oglcvee  of  Springfield,  O.^ 
Miss  Ellen  Reed  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  Miss  Mason  of  Boston. 


IV.  —  Acknowledgments  for  Periodicals  and  Newspapers. 

The  editors  and  publishers  of  the  following  reviews,  magazines, 
and  semi-monthly  and  weekl}-  papers,  continue  to  be  very  kind  and 
liberal  in  sending  us  their  publications  gratuitously,  which  ai'e 
always  cordially  welcomed,  and  perused  with  interest :  — 


The  N.  E.  Journal  of  Education 

The  Atlantic 

The  Christian    . 

The  Christian  Register 

The  Folio 

The  Sunday  Herald 

Unitarian  Review 

The  Watchman 

Wide  Awake     . 

The  Salem  Register 

Illustrated  Scientific  News 

Scribner's  Monthly    . 

St.  Nicholas 

The  Christian  Union 

The  International  Review 

National  Quarterly  Review 

Musical  Review 

The  N.  Y.  Weekly  Post 

Journal  of  Health  '    . 

The  Journal  of  Speculative 

Lippincotts'  Magazine 

The  Penn  Monthly    . 

Robinson's  Epitome  of  Literature 
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DansviUe,  N.  Y. 

Philosophy       St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Philadelphia,  Penn. 
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The  Normal  Monthly  Review  .  Shippenshurg,  Penn. 
Indiana  School  Journal  .  .  .  Indianapolis^  Ind, 
Canada  School  Journal  .  .  .  Toronto,  Can. 
Groodson's  Gazette,  Fa.  Inst,  for  Deaf-MtUea  and  Blind, 
Tablet      .        .         West  Va.  "         "  "        *' 

Mirror     .         .        Michigan  "  "  "        'i 

Companion       .        Minnesota  ^*^  "  *'        " 

Philomathean  Argus  •         .  Ohio  Inst,  for  the  Blind. 

Mistletoe Iowa    ''     ''     "       '' 

n  Mentore  dei  Ciechi        .         .         .        Florence,  Italy. 


1  desire  again  to  render  the  most  hearty  thanks,  in  behalf  of  all 
our  pupils,  to  the  kind  friends  who  haye  thus  nobly  remembered 
them.  The  seeds  which  their  friendly  and  generous  attentions 
have  sown  have  fallen  on  no  barren  ground,  but  will  continue  to 
bear  fruit  in  after-years ;  and  the  memory  of  many  of  these 
delightful  and  instructive  occasions  and  valuable  gifts  will  be 


retained  through  life. 


M.  Anagnos. 
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Detailed  Statemeitt  of  Treasurer's  Account. 

Dr. 

187S-1879. 

To  cash  paid  on  Auditor's  drafts     ....  $66,348  66 

city  of  Boston  for  taxes      .        .        .        166  40 

for  re-investments       ....   32,914  07 

on  hand  Sept.  30,  1879        .        .        .        .        579  21 

1100.009  24 

Cr. 

1878. 

Sept.  30.  By  balance  of  former  account f2,649  67 

Oct.     1.        cash  from  State  of  Massachusetts       .        .        .     7,500  00 
15.  From  six  months'  interest  on  note,  f5,000,  at  6  per 

cent 150  00 

2S.  six  months'  interest  on  note,  $3,500,  at  6  per 

cent 105  00 

30.  interest  on  note,  912,000 390  00 

dividend  on  Boston  and  Providence  Railroad   .  90  00 

Nov.  29.  six  months'  interest  on  note,  18,000,  at  6  per 

cent 240  00 

Dec.  11.  six  months'  interest  on  note,  $3,500,  at  7  per 

1879.  cent 122  50 

Jan.   1.  six  months'  interest  on  note,  $8,000,  at  6  per 

cent      . 240  00 

2.  State  of  Massachusetts    .        .        .        .        .     7,500  00 

4.  interest  on  note  of  $18,000,  at  6  per  cent         .        540  00 

$20,000,  at  6  per  cent  646  67 

20.  rents 239  56 

25.  M.  Anagnos,  Director,  as  per  following:  — 

J.  B.  Winsor,  for  board  and  tuition 

of  son $300  00 

income  of  legacy  to  Laura  Bridgman  .       85  00 
State  of  Rhode  Island,  for  clothing 

for  H.  Lanergan  .        .        .         20  00 

town  of  Dedham,  account  of  Mary 

O'Hare         .        .        .  22  19 

Dr.   A.   W.   Bumham,   account  of 

daughter 50  00 

city  of  Boston^  for  tuning        .        .       600  00 
sale  of  books  in  raised  print    .  84  15 

receipts  of  work  department:  — 
for  October       .        .  $1,315  28 
November   .        .    1,037  56 

December    .        .       871  50 

3,224  34 

4,385  68 

Amomi  carried  forward $24,799  08 
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A  mount  brought  forward 924,799  08 

1879. 

Jail.  25.  From  six  months'  interest  on  note,  SI 5,000,  at  6  per 

cent 450  00 

Feb.    1.  interest  on  deposit 155  11 

21.  William  Hunt,  executor  of  will  of  William 

Taylor  of  Tewksbury,  account  legacy  .        .        700  00 

24.  dividend  on  Fitchburg  Railroad       .         .         .         135  00 
Mar.  1.  six  months'  interest  on  note,  $25,000,  at  6  per 

cent 750  00 

Apr.   1.  State  of  Massachusetts 7,500  00 

15.  six  months'  interest  on  note,  $5,000,  at  6  per 

cent 150  00 

25.  six  months'  interest  on  note,  $3,500,  at  6  per 

cent 105  00 

28.  M.  Anagnos,  Director,  as  per  following  :  — 
sale  of  books  in  raised  print    .        .     9229  36 

tuning 531  00 

J.  B.  Winsor,  donation  .  .  .  100  00 
Nebraska  Institution,  for  map.  .  37  00 
sale  of  brooms  .        .        .        .         38  63 

writing-tablets  .         .         .         .  8  43 

.  admission-tickets  .  .  .  .  27  44 
old  barrels,  junk,  &c.  .  .  .  66  78 
Mrs.  Knowlton,  account  of  daughter,  36  00 
salesroom,  for  storing  coal        .         .  6  85 

town  of  Brimfield,  account  of  George 

Needham '  5  45 

Redmond  Geary,  for  travelling  ex- 
penses   1  38 

Mrs.  Quimby,  account  of  daughter,  5  00 

receipts  of  work  department :  — 

for  January      .  f744  07 

February    .         .       457  53 

March         .         .       763  15 

1,964  75 

3,058  07 

May  20.  payment  of  note 12,000  00 

interest  on  note        .         .         .         .         .         .        379  17 

27.  dividend  from  Boston  and  Providence  R.R.     .  90  00 

29.  six  months'   interest  on  note  of  98,000,  at  6 

per  cent 240  00 

June  12.  six  months'  interest  on  note  of  93,500,  at  7 

per  cent 122  50 

24.              interest  ten  days,  95,000 8  33 

July   1.              State  of  Massachusetts    .         .       ' .         .         .  7,500  00 
5.             six    months'  interest  on  note,   918,000,  at  6 

per  cent 540  00 

Amount  carried  forward     ......  958,682  26 
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Amount  brought  forward 158,682  26 


July    9.  Prora  payment  of  mortgage  note 

interest  on  mortgage  note 
M.  Anagnos,  Director,  as  per  following :  — 


20,000  00 
623  33 


28. 


Aug.  1. 
20. 


Sept.  1. 

3. 

17. 
30. 


city  of  Boston,  for  tuning 
sale  of  books  in  raised  print     . 
Henry  T.  Bray,  for  board  and  tuition 

of  self 

receipts  of  work  department :  — 
»  for  April.         .         .     tSlS  04 

May  .        .        .    1,366  15 
June  .        .        .    1,241  54 


9300  00 
115  55 

200  00 


8,422  73 


six  months'   interest  on  note,  f  15,000,  at  6 

per  cent 

interest  on  deposit 

State  of  Vermont 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

six  months'  interest  on  Eastern  R.R.  bonds     . 

Fitch  burg  Railroad  dividend   .... 

six  months'  interest  on  note  of  $25,000,  at  6 

per  cent 

State  of  New  Hampshire 

M.  Anagnos,  Director,  as  per  following  :  — 

A.  W.  Burnham,  account  of  daughter,      f  50  00 

income  of  legacy  to  Laura  Bridgman,         40  00 

C.  A.  Fairbanks,  account  of  son      .         25  00 

tuning 108  00 

J.  J.  Mundo,  account  of  daughter    .         25  00 

sale  of  old  junk,  &c.  .         .         .         54  80 

books  in  raised  print     .         .         38  36 

writing- tablets      .         .         .         19  46 

brooms 37  26 

receipts  of  concert    .        .        .        .  7  00 

admission-tickets     .        .        .        .         37  57 

Miss  Morton,  account  of  Ida  House  .  7  75 

Mrs.  Knowlton,  account  of  daughter,         12  00 

salesroom,  for  use  of  horse  and  wagon 

one  year 180  00 

receipts  of  work  department :  — 

for  July  .         .         .  81,100  76 

August       .         .       788  18 

September.        .    1,870  48 

3,759  42 


4,038  28 

450  00 

83  75 

1,500  00 

3,000  00 

3,300  00 

175  00 

135  00 

750  00 
2,875  00 


4,396  62 


8100,009  24 
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Analysis  of  Treasurer's  Accounts. 

The  Treasurer's  account  shows  that  the, total  receipts  during  ' 

the  year  were 1100,009  24 

Less  cash  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year       .         .  2,649  67 


197,359  57 


Ordinary  Receipts, 

From  the  State  of  Massachusetts     .  .         930,000  00 

beneficiaries  of  other  States  and  individuals  .  11,559  77 
interest,  coupons,  and  rent    ....     8,105  92 

Extraordinary  Receipts. 
From  work  department,  for  sale  of  articles  made  by 


•49,665  69 


the  blind,  &c 

112,371  24 

payment  of  mortgage  notes  .         .         .         . 

32,000  00 

sale  of  books  and  maps 

504  42 

tuning .         . 

.     1,534  00 

legacy  and  donation      .... 

800  00 

sale  of  writing-tablets  .... 

27  89 

brooms,  account  boys'  shop 

75  89 

old  junk,  barrels,  &c. 

121  58 

admission-tickets  '    •         .         .         . 

65  01 

receipts  of  concert        .... 

7  00 

salesroom,  for  storing  coal    . 

8  85 

use  of  horse  and  wagon  one  year  . 

180  00 

^7  fiO^  ftft 

997,359  57 

General  Analysis  of  the  Steward's  Account. 

Dr. 

Receipts  from  Auditor's  drafts        .         .         .  886,348  88 

Less  amount  due  Steward  Oct.  1,  1878   .     1546  83 

balance  in  Steward's  hands  Oct.  1, 

1879 773  16 

1,319  79 


965,028  87 


Cr. 

Ordinary  expenses  as  per  schedule  annexed     .  938,363  10 

Extraordinary  expenses  as  per  schedule  annexed     .  26,665  77 


965,028  87 
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Analysis  op  Expenditures  por  the  Year  ending  Sept.  30,  1879, 

AS  PER  Steward's  Account. 


Meat,  24,302  lbs 

Fish,  3,997  lbs 

Butter,  4,755  lbs 

Rioe,  sai^,  &c 

Bread,  flour,  meal,  &c.^  .  .  .  . 
Potatoes  and  other  vegetables 

Fruit .         . 

MUk,  21,400  qts 

Sugar,  2,919  lbs.  .  .  .  '.  . 
Tea  and  coffee,  622  lbs.    '  . 

Groceries 

Gas  and  oil 

Coal  and  wood 

Sundry  articles  of  consumption  . 

Salaries,  superintendence,  and  instruction  . 

Domestic  wages 

Outside  aid 

Medicine  and  medical  aid  .... 
Furniture  and  bedding  .  .  .  . 
Clothing  and  mending         .        .         .         . 

Musical  instruments 

Expenses  of  tuning  department  . 

"  boys'  shop       .         .         .         . 

**  printing-office .         .         .         . 

•*  stable 

Books,  stationery,  and  school  apparatus 
Ordinary  construction  and  repairs 

Taxes  and  insurance 

Travelling  expenses 

Rent  of  office  in  town  .         .         . 

Board  of  blind  men 

•*      **  man  and  clerk  during  vacation 
Sundries 


«t 


«( 


<t 


Extraordinary  Expenses. 
Extraordinary  construction  aud  repairs 
Bills  to  be  refunded    .... 
Beneficiaries  of  Hams  Fund 
Expenses  of  work  department     . 


911,621  34 

65  57 

600  00 

.  14,378  86 


f2,177  01 

2-20  55 

1,153  50 

99  30 

160  64 

729  13 

325  50 

958  47 

245  98 

83  54 

393  41 

371  92 

2,199  42 

214  60 

14,827  85 

3,964  94 

181  14 

32  57 
1,146  30 

13  94 

83  31 

807  90 

74  36 

2,197  60 

344  42 

1,663  89 

1,322  48 

1,617  26 

130  34 

250  00 

252  13 

85  72 

33  89 


$38,363  10 


26,665  77 


$65,028  87 


*  There  was  a  large  stock  of  flour  and  meal  on  hand  Oct.  1, 1878,  which  accounts  for  the 
wnallne—  of  UUa  Item, 
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General  Abstract  of  Account  op  Work  Department, 

Oct.  1,  1870. 

Liabilities. 
Due  institution  for  investments  at  sundry  times 

since  the  first  date 938,889  83 

Excess  of  expenditures  over  receipts  .        .        .       2,007  62 

140,897  45 

Assets. 

Stock  on  hand  Oct.  1,  1879         ....     94,467  83 
Debts  due 1,400  66 

5,868  49 


935,028  96 


Balance  against  work  department  Oct.  1,  1879   .        .        .      935,028  96 
««  '*  **  *'  '*     1878  .        .        .        33,138  49 


91,890  47 


Dr. 

Cash  received  for  sales,  &c.,  during  the  year       .   912,371  24 
Excess  of  expenditures  over  receipts  .        .        .       2,007  62 


914,378  86 


Cr. 

Salaries  and  wages  paid  blind  persons  .      .        .     93,136  31 
**      »*        **        **    seeing    **  .        .       2,504  14 

Sundries  for  stock,  &c 8,738  41 

914,378  86 
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LIST  OF  APPLIANCES  AND  TANGIBLE  APPARATUS, 

Made  at  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind, 

Geography. 
I.  —  Wall  Maps, 

1.  The  Hemispheres size  42  by  52  inches. 

2.  United  States,  Mexico,  and  Canada    .        .        .  *'  **  ** 

3.  South  America •»  »*  ** 

4.  Europe **  *»  »» 

5.  Asia «*  **  »* 

6.  Africa **  *»  ** 

7.  The  World  on  Mercator's  Projection           .        .  *«  **  •* 

Each  935,  or  the  set,  9245. 

II.  —  Dissected  Maps. 

1.  Eastern  Hemisphere size  30  by  36  inches. 

2.  Western  Hemisphere          .         .         .         .         .      **  ** 
3    North  America **  ** 

4.  United  States **  »» 

5.  South  America "  *' 

6.  Europe **  ** 

7      Aaia.  ('  ** 

8.  Africa **  ** 

Each  923,  or  the  set,  $184. 

These  maps  are  considered,  in  point  of  workmanship,  accuracy  and 
distinctness  of  outline,  durability,  and  beauty,  far  superior  to  aU  thus 
far  made  in  Europe  or  in  this  country. 

The  ** New-England  Journal  of  Education"  says,  **  They  are  very 
strong,  present  a  fine,  bright  surface,  and  are  an  ornament  to  any  school- 
room.'* 

III.  —  Pin-Maps, 
Cushions  for  pin-maps  and  diagrams      .         .         .         .         .  each,  90  75 

*  Arithmetic. 

Ciphering-boards  made  of  brass  strips,  nickel-plated     .         .  each,  94  25 
Ciphering-types,  nickel-plated,  per  hundred  ...  1  00 

Writing. 

Grooved  writing-cards each,  90  10 

Braille's  tablets,  with  metallic  bed **        1  50 

Braille's  French  tablets,  with  cloth  bed  .        .        .        .     *  *        1  00 

Braille's  new  tablets,  with  cloth  bed **       1  00 

Braille's  Daisy  tableU ''       ^  "o 
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LIST  OF  EMBOSSED  BOOKS, 
Printed  at  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind, 


TITLE   OF   BOOK. 


I 

I 
I 

8 

£ 


Howe's  Geography 

Howe's  Atlas  of  the  Islands  ^ 

Howe's  Blind  Child's  First  Book ' 

Howe's  Blind  Child's  Second  Book ' 

Howe's  Blind  Child's  Third  Book  » 

Howe's  Blind  Child's  Fourth  Book ' 

Second  Table  of  logarithms 

Astronomical  Dictionary 

Rudiments  of  Natural  Philosophy  * 

Philosophy  of  Natural  History 

Guyot's  Geography 

Howe's  Cvclopaedia 

Natural  'fheology 

Combe's  Constitution  of  Man 

Pope's  Essay  on  Man  ^ 

Baxter's  Call 

Book  of  Proverbs 

Book  of  Psalms  .        .        .  • 

New  Testament  (small) 

Book  of  Common  Prayer 

Hymns  for  the  Blind  ^ 

Pilgrim's  Progress 

Life  of  Melanchthon 

Dickens's  Old  Curiosity  Shop 

Shakspeare's  Hamlet  and  Julius  Caesar       .... 
Byron's  Hebrew  Melodies  and  Childe  Harold 

Anderson's  History  of  United  States 

Dickens's  Child's  Historv  of  England         .... 
Selections  from  the  Wor^s  of  Swedenborg 

Memoir  of  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe  • 

Cutter's  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene 

Viri  Roma?,  new  edition  with  additions      .... 

The   Header;    or,   Extracts  from  British   and   American 

Literature  ^ 

Musical  Characters  used  by  the  seeing,  with  explanations  . 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost 

Higgiuson's  Young  Folks'  History  of  the  United  States    . 
Histories  of  Greece  and  Rome  (in  press)    .... 


2 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
2 
4 
3 
4 
4 
4 
4 
2 
2 
2 


50 
00 
25 
25 
25 
25 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
50 
00 
3  00 
2  50 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
50 
50 


4 
3 
4 
2 
4 
4 
3 
2 
3 


3 
4 
2 


00 
00 
00 

3  00 

35 

3  00 

3  50 


*  Btereotypc'd. 
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LIST  OF  APPLIANCES  AND  TANGIBLE  APPARATUS, 

Made  at  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind. 

Geography. 
I.  ^  Wall  Maps, 

1.  The  Hemispheres size  42  by  52  inches. 

2.  United  States,  Mexico,  and  Canada    •        .        .  '*          **  •* 

3.  South  America an  a 

4.  Europe a         u  n 

5.  Asia »4          it  u 

6.  Africa an  u 

7.  The  World  on  Mercator's  Projection           .        .  **          **  ** 

Each  935,  or  the  set,  9245. 

II.  —  Dissected  Maps, 

1.  Elastern  Hemisphere size  30  by  36  inches. 

2.  Western  Hemisphere          .        .        .        .        .      **  **  ** 
3   North  America **          **  ** 

4.  United  States *«  "  ** 

5.  South  America "  **  ,** 

6.  Europe **  **  ** 

7.  Asia **  **  ** 

8.  Africa **  ♦*  ** 

Each  923,  or  the  set,  $184. 

These  maps  are  considered,  in  point  of  workmanship,  accuracy  and 
distinctness  of  outline,  durability,  and  beauty,  far  superior  to  all  thus 
far  made  in  Europe  or  in  this  country. 

The  ** New-England  Journal  of  Education"  says,  **  They  are  very 
strong,  present  a  fiue,  bright  surface,  and  are  an  ornament  to  any  school- 
room." 

III.  —  Pin-Maps. 
Cushions  for  pin-maps  and  diagrams     .        .        .        .        .  each,  90  75 

•  Arithmetic. 

Ciphering-boards  made  of  brass  strips,  nickel-plated     .         .  each,  94  25 
Ciphering-types,  nickel-plated,  per  hundred  ...  1  00 

•  Writing. 

Grooved  writing-cards each,  90  10 

Braille's  tablets,  with  metallic  bed ''       1  50 

Braille's  French  tablets,  with  cloth  bed  .        .        .     «'       1  00 

BraUle's  new  tablets,  with  cloth  bed '*       1  00 

Braille's  Daisy  tableU ''8  75 


^  J 
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TERMS   OF  ADMISSION. 


Young  blind  persons  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  nine- 
teen, and  of  good  moral  character,  can  be  admitted  to  the 
school  by  paying  $300  per  annum.  This  sum  covers  all 
expenses,  except  for  clothing;  namely,  board,  washing,  the 
use  of  books,  musical  instruments,  &c.  The  pupils  must 
furnish  their  own  clothing,  and  pay  their  own  fares  to  and 
from  the  Institution.  The  friends  of  the  pupils  can  visit 
them  whenever  they  choose. 

Indigent  blind  persons  of  suitable  age  and  character,  be- 
longing to  Massachusetts,  can  be  admitted  gratuitously,  by 
application  to  the  Governor  for  a  warrant. 

The  following  is  a  good  form,  though  any  other  will  do :  — 

"  To  his  Excellency  the  Governor, 

**SiR,  —  My  son  (or  daughter,  or  nephew,  or  niece,  as  the  case  may 

be)  named  ,  and  aged ,  cannot  be  instructed  in  the  common 

schools,  for  want  of  sight.  I  am  unable  to  pay  for  the  tuition  at  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  and  I  re- 
quest that  your  Excellency  will  give  a  warrant  for  free  admission. 

*  *  Very  respectfully, . ' ' 

The  application  may  be  made  by  any  relation  or  friend,  if 
the  parents  are  dead  or  absent. 

It  should  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  from  one  or 
more  of  the  selectmen  of  the  town,  or  aldermen  of  the  city, 
in  this  form :  — 

**  I  hereby  certify,  that,  in  my  opinion,  Mr. is  not  a  wealthy 

person,  and  that  he  cannot  afford  to  pay  $300  per  annum  for  his  child's 
instruction.  (Signed) ." 

There  should  be  a  certificate,  signed  by  some  regular  phy- 
sician, in  this  form  :  — 

**I  certify,  that,  in  my  opinion, has  not  sufiBcient  vision  to 

be  taught  in  common  schools  ;  and  that  he  is  free  from  epilepsy,  and 
from  any  contagious  disease.  (Signed) ." 
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These  papers  should  be  done  up  together,  and  forwarded 
to  the  Director  of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
South  Boston^  Mass. 

An  obligation  will  be  required  from  some  responsible  per- 
sons, that  the  pupil  shall  be  kept  properly  supplied  with 
decent  clothing,  shall  be  provided  for  during  vacations,  and 
shall  be  removed,  without  expense  to  the  Institution,  when- 
ever it  may  be  desirable  to  discharge  him. 

The  usual  period  of  tuition  is  from  five  to  seven  years. 
Indigent  blind  persons  residing  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island,  by  applying  as 
above  to  the  Governor,  or  the  "  Secretary  of  State,"  in  their 
respective  States,  can  obtain  warrants  for  free  t^dmission. 

The  relatives  or  friends  of  the  blind  who  may  be  sent  to 
the  Institution  are  requested  to  furnish  information  in  an- 
swer to  the  following  questions  :  — 

1.  What  is  the  name  and  age  of  the  applicant  ? 

2.  Where  born? 

3.  Was  he  born  blind  ?     If  not,  at  what  age  was  his  sight  impaired? 

4.  Is  the  blindness  total,  or  partial? 

5.  What  is  the  supposed  cause  of  the  blindness? 

6.  Has  he  ever  been  subject  to  fits? 

7.  Is  he  now  in  good  health,  and  free  from  eruptions  and  contagious 
diseases  of  the^kin? 

8.  Has  he  ever  been  to  school  ?    If  yes,  where  ? 

9.  What  is  the  general  moral  character  of  the  applicant? 

10.  Of  what  country  was  the  father  of  the  applicant  a  native  ? 

11.  What  was  the  general  bodily  condition  and  health  of  the  father,  — 
was  he  vigorous  and  liealthy,  or  the  contrary? 

12.  Was  the  father  of  the  applicant  ever  subject  to  fits  or  to  scrofula? 

13.  Were  all  his  senses  perfect? 

14.  Was  he  always  a  temperate  man  ? 

15.  About  how  old  was  he  when  the  applicant  was  bom  ? 

16.  Was  there  any  known  peculiarity  in  the  family  of  the  father  of 
the  applicant ;  that  is,  were  any  of  the  grandparents,  parents,  uncles, 
aunts,  brothers,  sisters,  or  cousins,  blind,  deaf,  or  insane,  or  afflicted 
with  any  infirmity  of  body  or  mind? 

17.  If  dead,  at  what  age  did  the  father  die,  and  of  what  disorder? 

18.  Where  was  the  mother  of  the  applicant  born  ? 

10.  What  was  the  general  bodily  condition  of  the  mother  of  the  appli- 
cant,—  strong  and  healthy,  or  the  contrary? 

20.  Was  she  ever  subject  to  scrofula,  or  to  fits? 

21.  Were  all  her  senses  perfect  ? 

22.  Was  she  always  a  temperate  woman  ? 

23.  About  how  old  was  she  when  the  applicant  was  born  ? 
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24.  How  many  children  had  she  before  the  applicant  was  bom? 

25.  Was  she  related  by  blood  to  her  husband?  If  so,  in  what  deg^ree, 
—  first,  second,  or  third  coasina? 

26.  If  dead,  at  what  age  did  she  die*  and  of  what  disorder? 

27.  Was  there  any  known  peculiarity  in  her  family  ;  that  is,  were  any 
of  her  grandparents,  parents,  uncles,  aunts,  sisters,  brothers,  children,  or 
cousins,  either  blind,  or  deaf,  or  insane,  or  afflicted  with  any  infirmity  of 
body  or  mind? 

28.  What  are  the  pecuniary  means  of  the  parents  or  immediate  rel»^ 
tives  of  the  applicant? 

29.  How  much  can  they  afford  to  pay  towards  the  support  and  educa- 
tion of  the  applicant? 

For  further  particulars  address  M.  Anagnos,  DiEBcrroB 
OF  THE  Institution  for  the  Blind,  South  Boston^  Mau. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  TRUSTEES. 


Perkins  Institution'  Asiy  Mass.  School  for  the  Blind, 

South  Boston,  Sept.  30,  1880. 

To  the  Members  of  the  Corporation. 

Gentlemen^  —  In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  by-laws  of  the  institution,  we,  the  undersigned  trus- 
tees, present  to  you,  and  through  you  to  the  executive 
of  the  commonwealth  and  to  the  legislature,  the 
following  report  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30, 
1880 :  — 

We  are  very  desirous  that  the  general  state  of  the 
establishment  should  be  known,  and  that  every  suitable 
means  should  be  employed  to  keep  the  mind  of  the  pub- 
lic enlightened  and  the  sympathies  of  our  fellow-citizens 
awake  with  regard  to  the  blind  wherever  they  may  be 
found. 

The  publication  of  our  annual  report  is  one  of  the 
means  for  promoting  this  end,  and  the  fact  that  those 
whom  we  thus  address  represent  to  a  very  great  extent 
the  enlightment  and  the  benevolence  of  the  conmiunity 
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at  large  emboldens  us  to  come  forward  year  after  year 
and  ask  attention  for  our  affairs. 

In  reviewing  the  history  of  the  past  twelve  months, 
we  may  say  at  the  outset  that  the  general  condition  of 
the  institution  has  been  entirely  satisfactory  to  the 
board,  and  that  nothing  has  occurred  to  mar  its  ad- 
vancement. 

The  kind  interest  which  the  wise,  the  intelligent,  and 
the  benevolent  of  the  community  have  continued  to 
take  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind,  has  been  a  source  of 
great  encouragement  to  us. 

The  quarterly  reports  of  the  director  made  to  our 
board  have  set  forth  in  detail  the  statistics  of  entrances 
and  discharges.  The  substance  of  these  communica- 
tions is,  that  there  have  been  1 79  blind  persons  immedi- 
ately connected  with  the  institution,  in  aU  its  depart- 
ments, as  pupils,  instructors,  employes,  and  work  men 
or  women.     Present  number,  156. 

The  health  of  the  household  has  been  remarkably 
good.  No  death  and  no  case  of  serious  illness  has 
occurred  during  the  year. 

The  sanitaiy  arrangements  of  the  establishment  are 
m  excellent  condition,  and  the  medical  supervision  of 
our  physician,  Dr.  Homans,  has  been  regular  and  thor- 
ough. • 

The  trustees  can  speak  in  terms  of  approbation  of 
the  uniform  cleanliness  of  the  buildings,  of  the  personal 
neatness  of  the  pupils,  and  the  quiet  and  order  which 
have  pervaded  the  school. 

The  teachers  and  ojfficers  have  performed  their  part 
zealously,  and  have  worked  faithfully  to  further  the 
welfare  of  those-  committed  to  their  care. 
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The  pupils  in  general  merit  commendation  for  their 
good  behavior  and  obedience  to  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions established  for  their  government. 

We  have  endeavored  to  adminster  the  affairs  of  the 
institution  in  such  a  manner  as  to  attain  the  best  results 
which  the  means  at  our  disposal  could  effect;  and, 
although  we  claim  no  infaUibility,  we  cannot  but  be 
thankful  for  the  degree  of  prosperity  which  has  at- 
tended our  efforts. 

The  institution  is  well  appointed  in  all  its  depart- 
ments, and  its  work  is  carried  on  with  good  results.  We 
have  aimed  to  improve  those  systematic  arrangements 
which  have  heretofore  proved  satisfactory,  to  carry  for- 
ward the  original  plan  of  the  institution,  to  enlarge  the 
sphere  of  its  usefulness,  to  incorporate  in  its  workings 
the  fruits  of  enlightened  experience  and  the  results  of 
the  best  thought  given  to  this  branch  of  education,  and 
to  perpetuate  the  spirit  of  beneficence  towards  those  for 
whose  good  the  school  was  founded.  But,  although  we 
have  continued  to  press  on  in  the  way  of  progress,  we 
do  not  allow  ourselves  to  think  that  our  system  of 
instruction  and  training  is  complete  in  its  details  and 
perfect  in  its  appointments.  On  the  contrary,  we  are 
aware  of  its  shortcomings,  and  aie  ever  ready  to  wel- 
come all  rational  improvements,  and  make  such 
changes  as  shall  protfiise  after  thorough  examination 
better  results  than  we  have  yet  attained. 

Such  is  in  brief  the  record  of  the  year  now  closed. 
While  we  look  back  upon  what  has  been  accomplished 
during  the  past  twelve  months  with  gratitude,  we  re- 
gard the  present  with  proper  satisfaction,  and  the  future 
with  encouragement  and  hope. 
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The  Present  State  of  the  School. 

The  main  object  of  the  institution  —  which  is  to  give 
to  blind  youth  of  both  sexes  the  same  kind  and  degree 
of  instruction  as  is  afforded  to  other  children  in  the  best 
common  schools  of  New  England,  and  to  train  them  up 
to  industry  and  professional  attainments  —  has  been 
steadily  and  successfully  pursued,  and  has  been  followed 
by  good  results.  The  means  and  methods  employed  to 
promote  this  end  have  been  improved  and  perfected 
from  year  to  year,  and  our  course  of  education  embraces 
all  branches  which  are  necessary  to  fit  pupUs  for  a  life 
of  enlightened  activity  and  usefulness. 

The  modes  of  instruction  followed  in  the  various 
departments  of  the  institution  are  of  the  most  approved 
chai'acter,  and  its  graduates  will  bear  comparison  in 
point  of  intellectual  attainments  with  those  of  any  well- 
organized  academy.  Those  who  attended  the  graduat- 
ing exercises  of  our  school,  or  who  have  become  other- 
wise familiar  with  its  workings  and  with  the  present 
condition  of  its  departments,  will  bear  testimony  to  this 
fact. 

These  exercises  were  held  at  the  close  of  the  term  in 
the  music  hall  of  the  institution,  and  were  witnessed  by 
a  large  number  of  distinguished  citizens.  The  State  of 
Rhode  Island  was  represented  by  Gov.  Littlefield  and 
Secretaiy  Addeman,  and  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Education  by  its  secretary,  Mr.  Dickinson,  and  one  of 
its  members,  Mr.  Hussey.  Many  clergymen  and  sev- 
eral prominent  musicians  were  also  present. 

Diplomas  were  for  the  first  time  awarded  to  the 
members  of  the  graduating  class,  six  in  number,  and 
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their  award  could  not  fail  to  be  a  very  gratifying 
ceremony  to  all  witnesses  who  had  even  the  faintest 
feeling  of  interest  in  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of 
the  recipients.  The  giving  of  these  simple  rolls  told 
of  a  past  of  dihgent  application  and  meritorious  en- 
deavor, and  prophesied  a  future  of  happy  usefulness 
and  well-earned  reward.  No  pupU  could  receive  one 
of  these  testimonials  who  had  not  gone  through  the 
regular  school  course  and  attained  a  certain  degree 
of  excellence  by  faithful  and  thorough  work  at  his 
lessons  and  in  his  calling.  Besides  being  valuable 
as  a  record  of  past  exertions  and  distinction  in  the 
school,  the  diploma  is  also  of  importance  to  the  de- 
serving and  active  graduate  as  a  promise  of  a  pros- 
perous future.  The  diplomas  were  given  out  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Peabody  of  our  boaid,  accompanied  by  a 
few  well-chosen  remarks,  and  were  received  by  the 
young  people  with  very  evident  emotion,  in  which 
the  audience  keenly  sympathized. 

FlN.\NCES. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer,  Mr.  P.  T.  Jackson, 
accompanied  by  a  detailed  statement  of  his  cash  ac- 
count, is  herewith  submitted,  and  shows  the  finances 
of  the  institution  to  have  been  wisely  and  judiciously 
administered. 

The  amount  of  money  received  from  all  sources 
during  the  past  year,  as  well  as  that  of  the  disburse- 
ments made  for  all  purposes,  may  be  briefly  set  forth 
as  follows:  — 
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Cash  on  hand  Oct.  1,  1879     .         .       $579  21 
Total  receipts  during  the  year         .   94,139  58 


$94,718  79 
Total  expenditures  .....  .     92,491  36 

Cash  balance  in  the  treasury  .         .  .  .     $2,227  43 

This  result  has  been  obtained  only  by  the  exer- 
cise in  every  department  of  the  most  rigid  economy 
consistent  with  the  proper  administration  of  the  af- 
fairs of  the  institution,  and  with  the  efficient  training 
of  the  pupils,  and  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  the 
household. 

To  aid  in  a  more  complete  and  minute  exami- 
nation of  the  financial  concerns  of  the  establish- 
ment, the  report  of  the  treasurer  is  accompanied  by 
an  analysis  of  the  steward's  accounts,  which  gives 
sjpecific  information  in  regard  to  the  principal  articles 
consumed,  their  quantit}%  and  the  aggregate  price  paid 
for  each. 

The  director  makes  provision  for  all  the  wants  of  . 
the  institution,  and  is  responsible  for  the  prudent  and 
judicious  expenditure  of  its  funds;  but  his  accounts 
are  scrutinized  and  audited  monthly  by  a  committee 
especially  appointed  by  our  board  for  this  purpose, 
and  the  treasurer  pays  no  money  except  upon  their 
order. 

It  is  our  pleasant  duty  to  allude  in  this  connection 
to  the  continued  zeal,  care,  and  fidelity,  with  which 
the  auditors,  Messrs.  R.  E.  Apthorp  and  S.  G.  Snel- 
ling,  have  discharged  their  duty.  They  have  certified 
that  the  accounts  have  been  properly  and  correctly 
kept,  and  that  all  items  of  expense  have  been  au- 
thenticated by  vouchers. 
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The  books  are  open  to  your  scrutiny,  and  we  ear- 
nestly invite  you  to  satisfy  youi'selves,  by  actual  ex- 
amination, that  the  funds  of  the  institution  have  been 
applied  with  sound  judgment  and  unwavering  integ- 
rity. 

Mr.  Endicotfs  Resignation, 

The  trustees  cannot  close  this  part  of  their  report 
without  expressing  their  deep  regret  at  the  necessity 
which  has  compelled  Mr.  Henry  Endicott  to  resign 
the  oflfice  of  treasurer.  For  twelve  years  his  name 
and  that  of  his  elder  brother,  Mr.  William  Endicott, 
jun.,  have  stood  forth  prominently  among  the  kindest 
and  most  disinterested  friends  of  the  blind.  Their 
eflforts  for  the  prosperity  of  the  establishment  were 
unremitting,  and  their  generosity  unceasing.  An  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  their  benevolence  and  their  de- 
votion to  the  welfare  of  the  school  enables  us  to 
concur  heartily  in  the  well-chosen  expressions  of  the 
following  vote,  which  was  unanimously  passed  by  you 
at  a  special  meeting  held  for  the  purpose  of  acting 
upon  the  treasurer's  resignation:  — 

**  Voted^  that  the  warm  thanks  of  the  corporation  be  hereby 
tendered  to  Mr.  Henry  Endicott .  for  the  abilit}',  disinterested- 
ness, and  courtesy,  with  which  he  has  discharged  his  duties,  and 
for  his  efficient  and  faithful  services,  which  merit  the  highest 
praise  and  the  expression  of  the  deepest  obligation  from  all 
friends  of  the  institution." 

To  the  present  treasurer,  Mr.  P.  T.  Jackson,  and  to 
his  brother,  Mr.  Edward  Jackson,  who  succeeded  Mr. 
Endicott,  but  who  was  obliged,  after  a  brief  period  of 
service,  to  tender  his  resignation  in  order  to  go  abroad. 
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we  are  greatly  indebted  for  the  diligence  and  prompt- 
ness with  which  they  have  performed  their  duties. 

Repairs  and  Improvements. 

The  work  of  repairs  and  improvements  inaugurated 
several  years  since,  and  carried  on  with   more   or   less 

rapidity,  is  stUl  far  from  complete.  Yet  an  important 
step  towards  this  end  has  been  made  during  the  summer 
vacation,  in  addition  to  the  renovations  effected  in  sev- 
eral pai'ts  of  the  establishment. 

The  erection  of  a  new  building  in  the  gii'ls'  department 

is  the  most  prominent  improvement   made  during  the 

• 

year.  This  edifice  is  forty-nine  feet  long  and  twenty- 
five  feet  wide,  and  consists  of  four  stories  with  a  good 
basement,  the  windows  of  which  are  above  ground. 
The  first  and  second  flights,  together  with  the  basement, 
when  entirely  finished,  will  furnish  ample  space  for 
school,  music,  sewing,  and  knitting  rooms,  while  the 
whole  of  the  thiid  stoiy  will  be  occupied  by  a  library, 
which  will  be  provided  with  cases  for  books,  minerals, 
specimens  of  natural  history,  models,  and  educational 
appliances  of  various  kinds.  This  building  is  connected 
with  the  girls'  schoolhouse  by  a  covered  but  well- 
lighted  bridge,  and  with  the  cottages  by  an  underground 
passage.  It  has  been  carefully  planned  in  all  its  details 
by  the  skilful  manager  of  our  printing-office,  Mr.  Den- 
nis A.  Reardon,  —  of  whose  ingenuity  we  had  occasion 
to  speak  in  our  last  annual  report,  —  and  it  is  admirably 
adapted  for  our  purpose. 

An  underground  arch  has  been  built  between  the  cot- 
tages, through  which  the  steam-pipes  are  carried  from 
one  block  of  houses  to  the  other  imder  such  protection 
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as  to  prevent  even  the  smallest  waste  of  heat  in  the 
future.  This  tunnel  is  high  enough  to  form  a  conven- 
ient underground  passage. 

In  the  main  buUding  the  work  of  renovation,  to  which 
an  impetus  was  given  some  time  ago,  has  been  carried 
some  steps  forward  during  the  past  year.  One  of  the 
dining-rooms,  the  small  boys'  sitting-room,  and  three  of 
the  schoolrooms  have  been  thoroughly  repaired  and  put 
in  good  order.  The  walls  and  ceilings  have  been 
painted,  the  old  pine  sheathing  has  been  replaced  in 
hard-wood,  the  heating  apparatus  improved,  the  venti- 
lation increased,  and  various  conveniences  for  keeping 
things  in  then-  proper  places  have  been  provided  wher- 
ever needed. 

Several  other  alterations  and  improvements  of  a 
minor  character,  supplying  urgent  wants  and  calculated 
to  preserve  the  buildings  and  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
the  household,  have  been  made  during  the  past  year ; 
but  the  limited  means  placed  at  our  disposition  have 
compelled  us  to  restrict  our  operations  in  this  direction 
to  a  small  area.  The  necessity  for  continuing  the  pro- 
cess of  renovation  in  the  interior  of  the  main  building 
as  rapidly  as  may  be  is  evidently  pressing;  for  the 
effects  of  time  and  rough  usage  are  very  obvious,  not 
only  in  the  corridors  and  the  most  frequented  rooms, 
but  everywhere.  Both  safety  and  economy  demand 
that  the  loose  plastering,  the  rotten  wood- work,  the 
worn  floors,  the  decayed  window-frames,  the  soiled  wall- 
paper, the  shaky  sashes,  and  the  impaii-ed  painting 
should  be  replaced,  or  repau'ed  and  made  sound,  and 
the  sooner  this  is  done,  the  better.  It  is  our  intention 
to  push  on  the  wqrk  of  reconstruction  as  fast   as  we 
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can ;  but,  as  our  means  are  not  sufficient  to  meet  the 
ever  increasing  wants  of  the  establishment,  we  must 
depend  upon  the  friends  of  the  blind  for  assistance. 

Printing  Department. 

.  ~  The  great  book  of  nature,  with  its  myriad  pages  of 
beauty,  its  endless  variety  of  scenery,  and  its  ever-chan- 

,  ging  aspects  of  sea  and  sky,  is  constantly  open  to  the  see- 
ing.    The  achievements  of  art  can  be  enjoyed  by  them 

i  at  all  times  and  seasons,  and  literature  gives  them  daily 
something  new  and  fair  to  feast  upon.     How  different 

I  is  the  lot  of  the  blind,  and  how  few  are  the  privileges  of 

,  this  sort  which  they  enjoy!  Yet  even  for  these  chil- 
dren of  misfortune  a  brighter  day  is  dawning,  and  liter- 
ature, which  is,  next  to  music,  their  greatest  solace^ 
holds  out  to  them  its  consolations  and  its  joys.     Music 

A  has  indeed  usually  been  considered  to  be  the  great 
delight  and  specialty  of  the  blind ;  but  it  is  the  belief 
of  those  who  ai'e  famUiar  with  their  tastes,  that,  besides 
their  world-wide  acknowledged  devotion  to  and  appre- 
ciation of  this  art,  they  are  likewise  among  the  most 
ardent  worshippers  at  the  shi'ine  of  literature.  Enter 
a  room  where  some  seeing  person  is  reading  aloud  to 
the  blind,  and  note  the  intense  interest  with  which  (he 
older  members  of  the  group  hang  on  the  Ups  of  the 
reader,  how  they  drink  in  his  every  word!  This  is 
their  compensation  for  all  the  beautiful  things  which 
others  enjoy  and  from  which  they  are  cut  oflf.  A  see- 
ing person  may  well  imbibe  the  love  of  study,  if  he 
have  it  not  by  nature,  from  intercourse  with  the  blind. 
It  often  happens  that  the  seeing  youth  glances  about 
the  room  while  an  important  work  is  being  read.     He 
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grows  restless,  thinks  he  can  peruse  it  as  well  himself 
at  another  time  (which  often  never  comes),  jerks  his 
chair,  looks  out  of  the  window,  and  finally  asks  to  be 
excused.  His  blind  friend  sits  in  an  attitude  of  intense 
enjoyment  and  appreciation,  draws  a  long  breath  when 
the  reading  is  over,  as  if  it  had  been  almost  too  good, 
treasures  up  all  the  historic  facts  or  philosophic  truths 
in  the  storehouse  of  his  memory,  and  leaves  the  room 
enlightened  and  enriched.  Those  golden  hours  are 
treasures  which  he  never  forgets  to  count  over  with 
pride  and  pleasure.  The  mention  of  the  title  of  each 
well-prized  book  brings  a  smile  to  his  face.  He  has 
^Uved  through  "  literature,  not  dreamed  over  it. 

How  more  than  happy,  then,  is  he,  when  it  offers 
itself  to  the  tips  of  his  own  fingers,  when  he  need 
look  to  no  seeing  person  to  step  in  as  an  interpreter 
between  his  author  and  himself!  This  is  the  work  to 
which  the  most  earnest  energies  of  the  friends  of  the 
blind  should  now  be  directed ;  namely,  the  foundation  of 
a  choice  library  of  embossed  books  for  their  personal 
use.  The  noble  thoughts  of  great  minds  were  never 
meant  to  be  shut  off  from  those  who  are  bereft  of  sight. 
Nay,  how  gratifying  must  it  be  to  an  author  to  see  that 
his  works  have  been  laid  open  for  theii-  use !  It  is  as  if 
they  had  been  translated  into  another  language,  so 
difficult  is  the  process  which  has  to  be  gone  through 
before  the  "open  sesame"  can  be  pronounced.  But 
the  results  thus  far  attained  amply  counterbalance  the 
obstacles  which  have  been  encountered,  and  bid  us  to 
carry  forward  the  enterprise  of  embossing  books  and 
constructing  tangible  apparatus,  which  was  commenced 
in  Boston  forty-nine  years  ago. 


/  / 
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This  beneficent  undertaking  was  the  offspring^ol 
pure  benevolence.     It  was  adopted  and  improved  by 

I  the  fertile  mind  of  Dr.  Howe,  cherished  in  its  infancy 
by  his  warm  enthusiasm  and  indomitable  energy,  and 

I  brought  to  maturity  by  the  liberal  contributions  of 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  our  com- 

'  munity.  Works  of  various  kinds  have  been  published 
either  by  subscription  or  at  the  expense  of  generous 
and  noble  individuals ;  but  these,  compared  with  the 
riches  of  the  realm  of  literature  enjoyed  by  those  who 
are  blessed  with  sight,  are  but  as  a  few  cnimbs,  insuffi- 
cient to  satisfy  the  intellectual  hunger  of  the  blind. 
More  are  absolutely  needed. 

New  Books  and  Donations. 

During  the  past  year  the  work  of  our  printing-office 
has  been  carried  on  vigorously,  and  several  new 
volumes  have  been  added  to  the  list  of  our  publications. 

We  have  reprinted  from  our  own  fund  those  admira- 
ble books  for  children,  which  the  superintendent  of  the 
public  schools  and  our  own  president.  Dr.  Eliot,  and  Mr. 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  have  given  to  the  juvenile  world ; 
namely,  "  Six  Stories  from  the  Arabian  Nights "  and 
"  Twelve  Popular  Tales."  The  munificence  of  one  of 
the  kindest  friends  and  noblest  benefactors  of  the  blind, 
at  whose  expense  Higginson's  "  Young  Folks'  History 
of  the  United  States"  was  embossed  and  electrotj^ed 
last  year,  and  whose  modesty  withholds  his  name  from 
the  public  ken,  has  enabled  us  to  prosecute  the 
publication  of  the  manuals  of  ancient  and  mediaeval 
history  without  interruption.  The  Rev.  Photius  Fisk 
of  tne  United-States  Navy,  a  native  of  Greece  and  well 
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known  for  various  philanthropic  deeds,  has  made  a 
generous  donation  for  embossing  the  history  of  his 
fatherland,  which  was  accompanied  by  the  following 
correspondence :  — 

Boston,  Feb.  24,  1880. 

Friend  Anagnos^  —  I  send    3'ou    herewith    the    sum    of   five 

hundred  dollars  in  gold  to  be  used  by  the  Perkins  Institution  and 

Massachusetts   School  for  the  Blind   in   the  publication  of    an 

eiUtion  of  the  history  of  Greece,  which  I  understand  is  much 

needed.     Hoping  that  such  publication  will  be  of  great  service  to 

all  who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  deprived  of  the  inestimable 

gift  of  sight,  I  am,  ver}'  truly,  &c., 

PHOTIUS  FISK, 

U.  S.  Navy. 

South  Boston,  Feb.  25, 1880. 

My  dear  Mr.  Fisk,  —  I  know  not  how  to  thank  you  for  this 
renewed  proof  of  your  goodness  toward  our  school.  Your 
munificent  present  was  duly  received,  and,  I  assure  you,  it  moved 
me  deepl}'.  Of  all  the  monuments  which  you  have  been  erecting, 
and  the  generous  acts  which  you  are  incessantly  performing,  this 
is  undoubtedly  the  most  enduring  and  most  beneficent ;  for  it  adds 
oil  to  the  lamp  which  lightens  the  intellectual  horizon  of  a  large 
class  of  our  fellow-men,  and  serves  as  a  beacon  to  lead  them  to 
the  shore  of  knowledge,  independence,  and  happiness.  There  is 
no  calculating  the  good  which  it  will  do  to  our  sightless  children. 
May  you,  my  dear  friend,  be  rewarded  for  3'our  noble  kindness 
and  generosity,  and  may  your  example  be  followed  by  those  who 
have  the  stewardship  of  riches. 

I  shall  have  the  greatest  pleasure  in  carrying  out  3'our  most 
benevolent  plan.  Your  name  will  stand  with  those  of  Peter  C. 
Brooks,  John  C.  Gray,  Samuel  Ma}',  John  Preston,  Amos  A. 
Lawrence,  Charles  Dickens,  Thomas  Roche,  and  others  of  our 
most  prized  benefactors,  whose  generosity  has  aided  Dr.  Howe  in 
opening  the  realm  of  literature  to  the  blind. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Mr.  Fisk,  with  the  kindest  regards  and 

heartfelt  thanks,  faithfulh*  yours, 

M.  ANAGNOS. 
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Another  kind  friend  of  the  blmd,  Mrs.  Julia  B. 
Paine,  has  contributed  one  hundred  dollars  towards 
the  expense  of  the  juvenile  series ;  and  Mr.  Henry 
B.  Rogers,  whose  beneficent  acts  are  numerous  in  our 
community,  has  added  one  thousand  dollars  to  the 
permanent  fund  of  our  printing-ofiice. 

Through  these  and  many  other  generous  gifts 
previously  made,  new  paths  of  knowledge  and  happi- 
ness have  been  opened  to  the  blind.  Hundreds  of 
them  have  felt  in  their  solitude  and  darkness  how 
cheering  and  useful  is  intellectual  light.  But  what 
they  have  already  received  is  not  enough.  They  ask 
for  more.  Shall  their  call  be  heeded?  May  we  not 
hope  that  the  voice  of  the  same  benevolence  which 
has  inspired  the  hearts  of  so  many  noble  men  and 
women  with  a  desire  to  ameliorate  the  lot  of  those 
whose  night  endures  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave 
will  whisper  to  others  of  high  aim  and  purpose,  "  Go 
ye  and  do  likewise"? 

Improvements  in  the  Printing  Department. 

Our  printing-ofiice  has  recently  undergone  thorough 
renovation  in  every  direction,  and  its  working  capacities 
have  been  greatly  increased.  It  has  been  supplied 
with  new  machinery,  types,  cases,  appliances,  fixtures, 
and  conveniencies  of  the  most  approved  kind,  and  put 
in  an  excellent  condition  to  do  good  and  steady  service. 
Of  the  improvements  introduced  since  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  this  department,  the  two  most  impoitant 
deserve  a  brief  mention  here :  — 

Firsts  the  completion  of  the  "  Howe  Memorial 
Press"  and  its  work. 
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Second,  the  contriTance  of  a  mode  of  electrotypiug 
specially  adapted  for  our  puqiose. 

/.  Howe  Memorial  Press.  —  It  has  been  found  neces- 
sary to  make  some  alterations  and  improvements  in 
this  press  since  its  completion.  It  is  now  perfect  in 
every  particular,  and  the  following  cut  gives  a  correct 
idea  of  its  form  and  style :  — 


The  above  illustration  shows  clearly  that  the  press 
is  compact  in  form,  and  very  simple  in  construction. 
It  is  of  the  type  known  as  the  platen  press,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  cylinder  one.  Solidity  and 
strength  are  its  main  characteristics.  Although  it 
resembles  ordinary  machines  of  a  similar  pattern  in 
some  respects,  it  differs  from  them  very  essentially  in 
others.  I'he  bed  is  raised  and  lowered  vertically  by 
a  toggle  joint,  which  is  impelled  directly  by  a  connect- 
ing-rod two  and  one  half  inches  in  diameter,  and  not 
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by  the  action  of  a  cam  and  gooseneck,  as  in  the  Adams 
Printing-Press.  The  complication  of  parts  in  the  old- 
style  platen  presses  has  been  entirely  avoided  in  ours, 
and,  by  some  very  ingenious  mechanical  devices  planned 
by  the  manager  of  our  printing-office,  Mr.  Dennis  A. 
Reardon,  and  designed  and  executed  by  the  manufac- 
turer, Mr.  Francis  Meisel,  valuable  improvements 
have  been  introduced.  The  masterly  arrangement  for 
automatic  feed  and  delivery  is  not  the  least  among 
these  improvements.  The  press  is  sound  in  mechanism, 
and  complete  in  all  its  appointments.  It  embosses 
eight  hundred  leaves  per  hour,  and  its  work  is  so 
superior  in  point  of  legibility,  height  of  relief,  and 
evenness  of  impression,  to  any  thus  far  produced,  that 
it  receives  the  cordial  approbation  and  unreserved 
commendation  of  all  who  are  familiar  with  the  subject. 
The  venerable  and  esteemed  principal  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania institution  for  the  blind,  Mr.  William  Chapin, — 
than  whom  there  is  no  better  judge  in  the  matter  of 
embossing  books,  —  having  examined  a  few  pages  of 
our  new  print,  writes  as  follows :  "  The  specimen 
sent  me  of  the  work  of  the  Howe  Memorial  Press  is 
certainly  as  near  perfection  as  any  relief  work  can  be. 
It  is  beautiful."  The  accomplished  principal  of  the 
Ontario  institution  for  the  blind,  Mr.  J.  Howard 
Hunter,  a  thorough  scholar  and  an  unbiassed  critic, 
states  the  results  of  his  observations  in  the  following 
words :    "  The   authors   selected   are   exceedingly   well 


chosen,  the  selections  manifestly  showing  a  thorough 
consideration  of  the  requirements  of  the  Ijlind ;  and  as 
to  the  paper,  typography,  and  mechanical  execution, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  they  can  possibly  be  surpassed. 
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The  typography  is  extraordmarily  fine,  the  relief  being 
brought   up   to   a  very   unusual  fulness   and    height: 
the  words   fairly   leap   off  the   book."     Mr.   Morrison 
Heady,  the  deaf  and  blind  author  and  inventor,  and 
a  constant  reader  of  embossed  books  of  various  kinds, 
speaks   thus:    "Your  print   is  indeed    beautiful,   the 
relief  being  wonderfully   clear-cut,   uniform,   and   sus- 
tained ;  and  I  believe  that  the  letters  are  as  distinctly 
legible  to  the  touch  as  the  Roman  alphabet,  so  closely 
imitated,   is   capable   of   being   made."     The   superin- 
tendent of  the  Louisiana  institution  for  the  blind,  Mr. 
P.  Lane,  who  is  also  an  expert  in  raised  print,  writes 
as  follows:    "The   typography  of  the  history   of  the 
celebrated   diamonds   is    excellent.      The    distinctness 
of  relief  and  firmness  of  surface  present  all  the  condi- 
tions of  easy  legibility.  .  .  .  The   print   is    as   nearly 
perfect  as  relief    print  can  be."     Mrs.  A.  D.  Lord  of 
the  New- York  State  institution,  who  has  for  many  years 
been  especially  successful  in  teaching  blind  persons  of 
all  ages  to  read,  says  that  one  of  her  pupils,  on  taking 
up  one  of  our  recent  publications,  remarked,  "  It  rests 
me  to  read  this  print  after  my  fingers  have  grown  tiredr 
with  other  books."     The  principal  of  the  Minnesota  in- 
stitution  for  the   blind,  Professor  J.  J.  Dow,  —  under 
whose  able  management  the  young  school  is  doing  ex- 
cellent work,  and  is  rapidly  advancing  to  the  front  ranks 
among  establishments  of  this  kind,  —  writes  as  follows  : 
"  I   am   highly  pleased    with   the    appearance    of   the 
books  ordered  of  you,  and  feel  constrained  to  say  that 
we  have  never  received  a  more  valuable  addition  to  our 
raised-print  library,  both  as  regards  the  intrinsic  worth 
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of  the  matter  selected  for  publication,  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  work  is  done." 

These,  and  several  other  testimonials  of  a  similar  na- 
ture, given  by  competent  judges,  show  how  perfect  is 
the  work  of  the  Howe  Memorial  Press,  and  how  supe- 
rior in  more  points  than  one  are  the  books  issued  by  it. 

//.  Electrotype  Plates.  —  An  important  step  has  been 
made  during  the  past  year  toward  the  solution  of  one 
of  the  most  difficult  problems  in  the  work  of  embossing 
books  for  the  blind.  We  refer  to  the  process  of  stereo- 
typing. 

The  ordinary  modes  of  casting  metal  plates  either  by 
the  clay  or  by  the  papier-mache  process  have  been 
tried  in  succession,  and  proved  very  imsatisfactory. 
Several  of  our  early  publications  have  been  stereotyped 
by  the  former  method  at  considerable  expense.  The 
plates  produced  by  either  of  these  two  processes,  as 
well  as  those  procured  by  means  of  thin  brass  foil 
embossed  from  them  by  strong  pressure,  and  filled  in 
on  the  back  with  cement,  have  been,  and  in  the  nature 
of  things  must  always  be,  defective.  They  can  never 
give  an  absolutely  uniform  and  perfect  impression. 
The  lines  of  the  letters  embossed  from  plates  made  by 
these  processes  are  either  thinner  or  thicker  than 
those  of  the  types  from  which  they  are  taken,  and  are 
generally  uneven. 

During  the  past  few  years  the  common  method  of 
electrotyping  has  been  employed  in  our  printing-office 
to  great  advantage,  and  the  permanence  of  some  of  our 
recent  publications  has  been  secured  by  these  means ; 
but  even  the  electrotype  plates,  although  far  superior  to 
those  produced  by  any   other  method,  were   far   from 
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being  perfect  in  every  particular.  In  most  of  them 
there  was  a  want  of  evenness  and  exactness  of  outline, 
and  a  lack  of  tmiformity  in  relief,  which  was  especially 
noticeable  in  the  embossed  work  of  such  a  powerful 
press  as  ours.  Through  the  ingenuity  and  persistent 
endeavors  of  the  manager  of  our  printing  department, 
an  improvement  on  the  process  of  electrotyping  has 
been  devised,  by  means  of  which  an  exact  copy  of  the 
faces  and  shoulders  of  the  types  can  be  transferred  to  a 
copper  shell,  while  the  cost  is  reduced  to  the  lowest  pos- 
sible point.  This  process  is  very  simple.  A  wax 
matrix  is  procured  from  the  type  form  by  means  of  a 
very  powerful  press.  The  mould  thus  obtained  is 
coated  with  plumbago  in  order  to  form  a  metallic  con- 
tinuity for  the  passage  of  the  electric  current,  and  is 
placed  in  a  tank.  A  battery  is  then  applied  which 
causes  the  uniform  deposit  of  copper  on  the  surface  of 
the  wax  matrix.  Thus  a  shell  is  made,  which,  when 
it  has  attained  the  required  thickness,  is  removed  from 
the  mould.  The  lines  of  this  shell  are  filled  on  the 
reverse  side  with  melted  tin,  which  is  rubbed  down  to  a 
true  surface,  and  which  renders  them  perfectly  solid. 
Plates  of  absolute  uniformitv,  and  of  a  thickness  of  about 
one  thirty-second  of  an  inch,  are  thus  finished,  and  made 
ready  for  the  press.  These  plates  have  been  used  in 
our  printing-office  with  entire  satisfaction.'  The  impres- 
sion obtained  from  them  is  well  nigh  perfect.  A  num- 
ber of  pages  of  the  histories  of  Greece  and  Rome  and 
of  the  Popular  Tales  were  embossed  from  them;  and 
no  one  could  perceive  any  difference  between  these 
pages  and  those  printed  from  the  type  forms  themselves. 
In  addition  to  the  above-named  improvements,  a  num- 
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ber  of  others  of  a  minor  character  have  been  made  in  the 
printing  department  of  this  institution  during  the  past 
year.  Two  smaller  presses,  one  for  taking  proof  and 
embossing  writing-cards,  and  the  other  for  ink  print, 
have  been  procured.  All  possible  measures  have  been 
taken  to  improve  the  quality  of  embossed  publications, 
and  great  efforts  have  been  made  to  increase  their  num- 
ber while  reducing  then*  cost.  The  paper  which  we  use 
is  made  expressly  for  us  from  selected  materials  and 
with  an  uncommonly  strong  fibre,  and  no  pains  have 
been  spai'ed  to  have  our  books  not  only  neatly  but  sub- 
stantially bound. 

Thus  our  printing-office  is  complete  in  all  its  appoint- 
ments, and  well  equipped  with  the  necessary  appliances 
for  carrying  on  its  work  on  a  broad  scale  steadily  and 
vigorously.  All  that  is  now  needed  to  promote  its  use- 
fulness and  make  it  what  it  ought  to  be  —  a  perennial 
source  of  blessing  to  the  blind  —  is  a  permanent  fund, 
the  income  of  which  should  be  sufficient  to  defray  its 
expenses.  Doubtless  there  are  many  benevolent  per- 
sons in  our  community  who,  if  they  understood  the 
workings  of  this  grand  enterprise,  would  be  willing  to 
contribute  to  its  success  from  their  abundance.  To 
^them,  and  to  all  generous  people  whose  heaits  can  be 
touched  by  the  magnitude  of  the  calamity  of  blindness 
and  the  needs  of  its  victims,  we  appeal,  and  beg  them 
to  consider  the  claims  of  those  members  of  the  human 
family  who  cannot  feast,  as  they  do,  at  the  broad  table 
of  universal  literature,  but  to  whose  touclj  a  few  of  its 
choicest  morsels  may  be  adapted  if  the  means  are  given 
to  us.  A  select  library  for  their  use  is  truly  a  great 
monument  to  benevolence  and  humanity ;  and  we  can- 
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not  but  hope  that  some  one  will  undertake  to  erect  it  in 
the  near  future. 

Work  Department  for  Adults. 

This  department  continues  to  be  conducted  on  the 
system  adopted  many  years  ago,  and  the  general  princi- 
ples of  its  administration  do  not  differ  in  any  essential 
point  from  those  which  govern  ordinary  business  estab- 
lishments. 

During  the  past  twelve  months,  the  receipts  of  the 
workshop  from  all  sources  have  amounted  to  $13,943.07, 
being  more  by  $1,571.83  than  those  of  the  previous 
year. 

The  expenses  for  all  purposes  have  been  $15,163.21. 

Thus  the  balance  against  the  department  is  $990.03, 
whereas  the  sura  of  $1,890.47  was  paid  out  of  the 
treasury  of  the  institution  the  previous  year. 

The  number  of  blind  persons  employed  in  this  depart- 
ment was  nineteen,  and  the  amount  paid  in  cash  to 
them  as  wages  for  their  work  was  $3,186.72,  or  $50.41 
more  than  in  1879. 

This  resume  of  the  accounts  of  the  workshop  tells  its 
story  plainly.  It  shows  clearly  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  present  condition  and  prospects  of  the  institution 
which  calls  more  emphatically  for  immediate  considera- 
tion and  definite  action  than  the  financial  state  of  this 
department.  Nor  can  temporary  relief  afford  by  any 
means  adequate  remedy.  It  is  a  necessity  of  the  high- 
est importance  that  something  should  be  done  without 
delay  to  protect  the  treasury  of  the  establishment  from 
this  constant  and  almost  chronic  drain. 

As  we  have  repeatedly  stated  in  our  annual  reports, 
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the  workshop  for  adults  has  been  a  blessmg  to  blind 
persons,  and  its  preservation  is  a  great  boon  to  many  of 
them.  It  has  supplied  them  with  remunerative  occupa- 
tion, and  thus  rescued  them  from  the  grasp  of  poverty 
and  the  degradation  of  the  almshouse.  It  has  smoothed 
;  the  pathway  of  life  to  those  on  whom  the  hand  of  afflic- 
tion pressed  heavily,  and  has  enabled  them  to  secure  for 
themselves,  by  industry  and  diligence,  the  comforts  of 
:  home  and  the  inestimable  enjoyments  of  domestic  hap- 
;  piness.  When,  therefore,  we  reflect  upon  facts  so  vital 
and  so  pregnant  with  the  whole  future  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  blind  persons,  we  must  patiently  but  persistently 
present  the  case  to  our  fellow-citizens,  upon  whose  gen- 
erosity and  liberal  patronage  the  very  existence  of  this 
department  rests,  before  ha^dng  recoiu'se  to  the  exti-eme 
measure  of  discontinuing  it. 

We  need  hardly  say  that  there  will  be  no  want  of 
effort  on  our  part  to  continue  to  uphold  the  industrial 
department  for  adults  and  cultivate  this  special  field  of 
beneficence  in  the  future  as  we  have  done  in  the  past. 
But  we  beg  to  report  that,  in  order  to  be  able  to  do  so, 
our  hands  must  be  strengthened  by  an  endowment,  — 
the  income  of  which  shall  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  rent 
and  all  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  salesrooms,  —  as 
well  as  by  an  increase  of  patronage.  Our  rules,  ar- 
rangements, and  supplies  of  stock  are  such  as  to  facili- 
tate the  prompt  and  faithful  execution  of  all  orders  left 
at  the  office.  No.  37  Avon  street,  for  new  mattresses, 
pillows,  bolsters,  comforters,  and  feather  beds ;  for  dress- 
ing, cleansing,  and  making  over  old  ones ;  for  repairing 
and  re-upholstering  all  kinds  of  parlor  furniture;  for 
re-seating  cane-bottomed  chants ;  for  tuning  and  repair- 
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ing  piano-fortes ;  for  supplying  churches  and  vessels 
with  cushions  ;  for  brooms,  brushes,  door-mats,  and  the 
like.  We  solicit  orders  for  all  these  on  a  strictly  busi- 
ness footing.  The  articles  manufactured  are  warranted 
to  be  of  the  best  materials  and  faithfully  made  up.^ 

Fains  are  taken  by  fidelity  in  the  work  and  by  all  f 
other  means  to  render  our  industrial  department  one  of  . 
the  best  and  most  reliable  concerns  of  its  kind  in  the 
city.     We  invoke  for  it  the  patronage  and  the  serious 
consideration  of  all  men  and  women  who  are  truly  inter- 
ested in  benevolent  and  philanthropic  objects. 

Retrospective  View  of  the  Work  of  the  School. 

Before  bringing  this,  the  forty-ninth  in  our  series  of 
public  reports,  to  a  close,  we  cannot  forbear  indulging 
in  a  few  remarks  of  a  retrospective  character. 

It  is  now  almost  half  a  centuiy  since  the  attention  of 
a  small  band  of  benevolent  citizens  of  Boston,  given 
for  the  first  time  on  this  continent  to  the  consideration 
of  the  condition  of  the  blind,  resulted  in  the  founda- 
tion of  this  institution.  It  is  just  fifty  years  since  Dr. 
Howe,  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  John  D.  Fisher,  entered 
upon  this  enterprise,  and  sailed  for  Europe  for  the  pur- 
pose of  visiting  establishments  of  a  similar  kind  already 
in  operation  there,  examining  the  methods  of  instruc- 
tion therein  employed,  engaging  the  services  of  compe- 
tent teachers,  and  procuring  specimens  of  embossed 
books  and  tangible  apparatus.  Two  generations  have 
nearly  passed  away  since  the  school  entered  upon  its 
career  of  usefulness,  and  not  one  of  its  original  project- 
ors and  benefactors,  who  reared  the  foundations  care- 
fully in  its  infancy  and  worked  so  assiduously  for  its 
maturity  and  success,  is  now  living. 
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In  looking  back  at  that  period,  and  comparing  the 
present  social  and  moral  status  and  the  prospects  of  the 
blind  with  what  they  then  were,  we  cannot  but  see  that 
a  great  work  has  been  accomplished. 

Since  the  fonndation  of  our  school  the  mind  of  the 
country  has  become  bo  convinced  of  the  justice  and 
benevolence  of  the  cause,  that  at  least  twenty-nine  insti- 
tutions have  been  established  in  different  states,  devoted 
to  this  special  field  of  human  culture.  About  two  thou- 
sand children  are  at  this  moment  pupils  of  these  schools, 
and  about  six  thousand  have  already  gone  forth  from 
them,  having  deceived  instruction  in  various  branches, 
I  intellectual,  artistic,  and  mechanical.  It  is  very  encour- 
aging to  note  how  large  a  number  of  these  graduates 
have  been  able  to  fight  the  battle  of  life  successfully, 
and  have  been  not  only  useful  but  happy  men.  It  is 
gratifying  to  know  that  in  most  cases  education  has  so 
formed  their  principles  and  regiUated  their  conduct, 
that,  as  they  have  mingled  in  society  and  engaged  in 
business  occupations,  they  have  established  a  character 
for  honor  and  integrity,  and  have  obtained  positions  of 
trust  and  profit,  from  which  they  must  otherwise  have 
been  excluded. 

These  facts  are  indeed  remarkable,  and  ought  to  bear 
with  them  much  satisfaction  and  hopefulness.  But  the 
advancement  hitherto  effected  should  be  regarded  as 
merely  a  prelude  to  that  which  is  to  come.  Half  a 
century  is  not  a  long  period  in  the  histoi-y  of  such  a 
movement  as  this,  and  the  art  of  educating  the  blind 
and  awakening  in  them  individual  force  and  creative 
■  ability  is  still  to  be  considered  as  comparatively  recent. 
The   torch  of  science  is  now,  moreover,  sending  forth 
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_^uch  a  clear  and  constant  flame,  and  throwing  such 
abundance  of  light  into  every  department  of  human 
thought,  that  what  seemed  to  be  excellent  ten  or  twenty 
years  ago  may  prove  very  incomplete  and  deficient  if 
seen  by  its  rays.  Thus  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  advance  1 
our  standard  continually  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the 
times,  and  carry  the  enterprise  forward  with  ever-new 
vigor  and  energy,  stimulated,  by  the  success  of  the  past, 
to  greater  achievements  in  the  future. 

General  Remarks. 

In  taking  leave  of  the  members  of  the  corporation, 
.  we  are  happy  to  state  that  the  aflkirs  and  interests 
of  the  institution  have  been  so  managed  as  to  re- 
ceive our  approbation,  and  that  its  usefulness  and 
importance  are  growing  from  year  to  year.  From 
comparatively  small  beginnings  the  establishment  has 
become  an  educational  agency  of  great  power  and  in- 
fluence, constituting  as  it  does  an  important  link  in  i 
the  chain  of  our  public  schools,  and  co-operating  with 
them  in  the  fair  distribution  of  knowledge  among  all 
classes  of  children. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  our  community  and  to  the 
honor  of  the  state,  that  the  institution  stands  to-day 
in  the  front  rank  of  establishments  of  its  kind  as  far 
as  regards  the  completeness  of  its  appointments,  the 
breadth  of  its  purpose,  the  comprehensiveness  of  its 
objects,  the  liberality  of  its  policy,  and  the  efficiency 
of  its  methods  of  instruction  and  training. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  our  board  to  be  able  to 
bear  witness  to  the  ability,  zeal,  and  fidelity  of  the 
teachers   and   officers    upon  whom   devolve  the   labor 
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and  responsibility  of  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  in- 
stitution in  its  various  departments. 

The  trustees  again  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to 
the  members  of  the  corporation  and  to  those  of  the 
executive  of  the  commonwealth  and  of  the  legisla- 
ture, as  well  as  to  the  chief  magistrates  and  other 
officials  of  all  the  New-England  States,  to  visit  the 
school  as  often  as  they  can,  and  to  see  for  themselves 
the  condition  of  the  household,  the  progress  of  the 
pupils,  and  the  benefits  which  they  are  deriving  from 
the  public  aid  aflfbrded  to  them. 

Commending  the  institution  and  all  the  interests  of 
the  blind  to  the  representatives  of  the  people,  upon 
whose  fairness  and  sense  of  justice  the  majority  of 
our  pupils  depend  for  their  education,  to  the  benev- 
olent, the  intelligent,  the  wise  and  good  everywhere, 
from  many  of  whom  we  continually  receive  indica- 
tions of  sympathy  and  friendly  approbation  in  our 
work,  we  close  this  report. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by 

ROBERT  E.  APTHORP, 
JOHN   S.  DWIGHT, 
JOSEPH  B.  GLOVER, 
J.  THEODORE  HEARD, 
HENRY  LEE  HIGGINSON, 
JAMES  H.  MEANS, 
ANDREW   P.  PEABODY, 
EDWARD  N.  PERKINS, 
JOSIAH  QUINCY, 
SAMUEL  G.  SNELLING, 
JAMES   STDRGIS, 
GEORGE  W.  WALES, 

Trustees. 
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South  Boston,  Oct  13, 1880. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation,  summoned  accord- 
ing to  the  b3--law8,  and  held  this  day  at  the  institution,  the 
foregoing  was  accepted,  and  ordered  to  be  printed,  together 
with  the  reports  of  the  director  and  treasurer  and  the  usual  ac- 
companjing  documents;   and  the  officers  for  the  ensuing  year 

were  elected. 

M.  ANAGNOS,  Secretary. 
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and  responsibility  of  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  in- 
stitution in  its  various  departments. 

The  trustees  again  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to 
the  members  of  the  corporation  and  to  those  of  the 
executive  of  the  commonwealth  and  of  the  legisla- 
ture, as  well  as  to  the  chief  magistrates  and  other 
officials  of  all  the  New-England  States,  to  visit  the 
school  as  often  as  they  can,  and  to  see  for  themselves 
the  condition  of  the  household,  the  progress  of  the 
pupils,  and  the  benefits  which  they  are  deriving  from 
the  public  aid  aflfbrded  to  them. 

Commending  the  institution  and  all  the  interests  of 
the  blind  to  the  representatives  of  the  people,  upon 
whose  fairness  and  sense  of  justice  the  majority  of 
our  pupils  depend  for  their  education,  to  the  benev- 
olent, the  intelligent,  the  wise  and  good  everywhere, 
from  many  of  whom  we  continually  receive  indica- 
tions of  sympathy  and  friendly  approbation  in  our 
work,  we  close  this  report. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by 

ROBERT  E.  APTHORP, 
JOHN   S.  D WIGHT, 
JOSEPH  B.  GLOVER, 
J.  THEODORE   HEARD, 
HENRY  LEE  HIGGINSON, 
JAMES  H.  MEANS, 
ANDREW  P.  PEABODY, 
EDWARD  N.  PERKINS, 
JOSIAH   QUINCY, 
SAMUEL  G.  SNELLING, 
JAMES  STDRGIS, 
GEORGE  W.  WALES, 

Trustees, 
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South  Boston,  Oct.  13, 1880. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation,  summoned  accord- 
ing to  the  b3'-laws,  and  held  this  day  at  the  institution,  the 
foregoing  was  accepted,  and  ordered  to  be  printed,  together 
with  the  reports  of  the  director  and  treasurer  and  the  usual  ac- 
companying documents ;   and  the  officers  for  the  ensuing  year 

were  elected. 

M.  ANAGNOS,  Secretary. 
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THE  REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR. 


To  THE  Board   of  Trustees. 

Gentlemen^  —  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  your  con- 
sideration the  customary  annual  report  on  the  workings 
of  the  institution  and  the  management  of  its  internal 
affau's. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  review  the  history  of  such  an  au- 
spicious year  as  the  last  has  been,  and  to  place  its  work 
on  record ;  to  note  the  progress  that  has  been  effected ; 
to  commend  to  your  attention  certain  measures,  the 
adoption  of  which  would,  in  my  judgment,  tend  to 
advance  the  interests  and  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
school ;  and  to  present  such  thoughts  and  suggestions 
on  the  education  of  the  blind  in  general  as  come  within 
the  scope  of  a  document  of  this  kind. 

No  interruption  or  disturbance  has  occurred  to  inter- 
fere with  the  usual  quiet  course  of  things,  and  the  year 
has  not  been  marked  by  any  uncommon  events. 

The  various  departments  of  the  institution  have  been 
conducted  with  ability  and  discretion,  and  the  labors 
of  the  year  have  been  productive  of  very  satisfactory 
results. 

The  teachers  and  officers  have  been  faithful  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties,  and  have  done  all  in  their 
power  to  improve  the  minds  and  elevate  the  character 
of  those  placed  under  thei   charge. 
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Good  order  has  prevailed  at  all  times ;  and  the  pupils 
have,  as  a  general  rule,  responded  with  cheerfulness, 
and  in  a  manly  spirit,  to  the  requirements  of  those  in 
authority,  and  have  shown  a  real  interest  in  their  work. 

I  may  safely  state  here  that  the  institution  never 
stood  higher  in  these  respects  than  at  present. 

The  ordinary  means  and  methods  of .  intellectual, 
moral,  musical,  and  technical  instruction  and  training, 
have  been  steadily  pursued  with  such  improvements, 
modifications,  and  additions,  as  experience  has  suggested 
and  progress  has  seemed  to  require. 

A  judicious  division  of  the  time  into  the  hours  of 
study,  practice  on  musical  instruments,  handicraft,  exer- 
cise, and  rest,  has  been  made  as  heretofore ;  and  its 
legitimate  results  may  be  easily  seen  in  the  happiness 
and  contentment  of  the  scholars,  as  well  as  in  their 
healthy  appearance,  and  their  advancement  in  their 
studies. 

The  aims  and  purposes  of  the  school  have  been 
constantly  kept  in  .view ;  and  pains  have  been  taken  to 
enlarge  our  collections  of  specimens  and  appliances 
adapted  to  the  sense  of  touch,  and  to  procure  such 
facilities  as  would  contribute  to  the  thorough  training 
of  the  pupils. 

All  the  systematic  an-angements  pertaining  to  the 
internal  economy  of  the  establishment  which  have  here- 
tofore proved  satisfactory  have  not  only  been  preserved? 
but  improved  more  or  less,  so  as  to  secure  thorough 
efficiency  in  the  management  of  the  various  details  of 
the  household,  and  regularity  in  the  movements  of  the 
domestic  machinery. 

The  general  interest  which  the  community  has  always 
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shown  in  all  questions  relating  to  the  education  and 
welfare  of  the  blind  has  been  fully  sustained  during 
the  past  year,  and  the  principles  and  policy  which  were 
inculcated  at  the  commencement  of  the  institution  by 
its  great  founder  are  bearing  abundant  fruit. 

Number  of  Inmates. 

The  total  number  of  blind  persons  connected  with 
the  various  departments  of  the  institution  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  past  'year,  as  teachers,  pupils,  employ68,  and 
work  men  and  women,  was  162.  There  have  since  been 
admitted  17;  23  have  been  discharged,  making  the 
present  total  number  156.  Of  these,  137  are  in  the 
school  proper,  and  19  in  the  workshop  for  adults. 

The  first  class  includes  125  boys  and  girls  enrolled  as 
pupils,  8  teachers,  and  4  domestics.  Of  the  pupils 
there  are  now  57  boys  and  47  girls  in  attendance,  13 
of  the  former  and  8  of  the  latter  being  absent  on  ac- 
count of  physical  disability,  or  from  other  causes. 

The  second  class  comprises  16  men  and  3  women, 
employed  in  the  industrial  department  for  adults. 

Of  the  156  blind  persons  connected  with  the  institu- 
tion 151  belong  to  New  England,  and  5  have  come  to 
us  from  the  West  and  South,  —  one  from  each  of  the 
states  of  Minnesota,  Michigan,  New  York,  Ohio,  and 
Tennessee.  A  sixth,  belonging  to  Indiana,  is  about  to 
be  admitted.  Some  of  these  young  men  have  already 
passed  through  the  course  of  study  pursued  at  the 
several  institutions  of  their  respective  states,  and  have 
graduated  from  them.  They  have  come  to  Boston  for 
the  purpose  of  pursuing  their  musical  education  further, 
and  of  acquiring  the  art  of  tuning  piano-fortea,  both 
theoretically  and  practically. 
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Graduates  and  their  General  Success. 

Six  of  those  whose  connection  with  the  institution 
terminated  at  the  end  of  the  last  school  session  were 
regular  graduates,  having  gone  through  the  entire 
course  of  study  and  training  given  here,  and  receiving 
diplomas  at  the  close  of  the  term.  They  have  all 
labored  faithfully  and  assiduously  to  qualify  themselves 
for  a  career  of  activity  and  usefulness,  and  are  all  well 
fitted  to  enter  the  arena  of  practical  life,  and  to  become 
self-supporting. 

I  may  add,  in  this  connection,  that  we  continue 
to  receive  interesting  and  favorable  accounts  from  a 
large  number  of  our  graduates,  who  are  succeed- 
ing remarkably  well  in  obtaining  a  comfortable  living, 
and  are  respected  as  useful  citizens.  Many  of  these 
have  had  great  obstacles  to  overcome  at  the  outset,  and 
all  of  them  have  had  to  fight  their  way,  more  or  less, 
through  the  clouds  of  incredulity  and  common  prejudice 
as  to  their  ability  and  skill  to  pursue  any  of  the  liberal 
professions,  or  to  work  at  any  of  the  mechanic  arts. 
But,  by  diligent  application  and  exemplary  conduct, 
they  have  conquered  all  difiiculties,  and  have  not  only 
taken  their  places  in  the  ranks  of  society,  but  have,  ii^ 
some  instances,  even  gained  a  certain  degree  of  distinc- 
tion. 

Sanitary  Condition, 

i 

The  general  health  of  the  household  throughout  the 
year  has  been  excellent.  No  epidemic  of  any  kind  has 
prevailed,  and  no  case  of  death  or  of  serious  illness 
has  occurred.  This  is  the  more  extraordinary  when 
we  recollect  the  natural  physical  debility  of  the  pupils, 
and  their  low  stamina. 
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In  a  large  number  of  cases  blindness  is  caused  by 
some  severe  illness  in  early  life,  which  often  leaves  an 
indelible  impression  on  the  constitution,  and  renders  it 
more  liable  to  the  attacks  of  disease  ever  after.  In 
another  class  of  those  who  come  under  our  care,  the 
extinction  of  sight  is  simply  a  visible  symptom  of  some 
latent  organic  disorder;  and  in  still  another,  which  is 
quite  numerous,  dimness  of  vision  is  produced  by  what 
is  called,  in  general  terms,  scrofula.  This  disease  is 
usually  hereditary,  or,  when  not  so,  results  from  want  of 
proper  regard  to  diet,  exercise,  and  habits  of  personal 
cleanliness  during  the  early  years  of  childhood.  If  left 
unchecked,  it  undermines  the  constitution,  wastes  its 
vitality,  and  leads  to  consumption  and  other  fatal  dis- 
orders. The  fact  is,  that  either  from  the  same  causes 
which  bring  about  the  loss  of  sight,  or  in  consequence 
of  the  effects  of  this  misfortune,  and  the  habits  which 
it  superinduces  upon  its  victims,  there  are  but  very  few 
among  the  blind  who  may  be  considered  as  typical  speci- 
mens of  perfect  health.  I  am  aware  that  this  is  a  very 
serious  statement,  but  it  is  as  true  as  it  is  grave. 

The  healthfulness  of  the  mental  life  and  activity  of 
our  pupils  depends  solely  upon  the  soundness  of  their 
material  organism  ;  that  is,  the  physical  condition  which 
secures  the  uniform  and  regular  performance  of  all  the 
functions  of  the  body  arising  from  the  harmonious  action 
of  every  one  of  its  parts.  Hence  all  possible  means  $ire 
taken  in  our  institution  for  the  improvement  and  con- 
seiTation  of  the  health  of  the  household,  and  no  object 
is  considered  of  greater  importance  than  that  of  care- 
fully and  wisely  guarding  against  any  and  all  influences 
that  would  impair  or  endanger  it.     Our  sanitary  arrange- 
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ments  and  hygienic  regulations  are  most  cautiously  made ; 
cleanliness  and  regular  habits  of  life  are  strictly  enforced 
upon  all,  and  special  attention  is  paid  to  the  preparation, 
quality,  quantity,  and  variety  of  food,  which  is  one  of 
the  fundamental  agencies  in  the  promotion  of  physical 
well-being;  since  from  it  is  obtained  the  material  neces- 
sary for  the  growth  of  the  body,  and  for  the  supply  of 
the  waste  occasioned  by  muscular  and  mental  action. 
It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  in  all  changes  of 
diet  the  real,  and  not  the  imaginary,  wants  of  the  pupils 
are  consulted.  For  it  is  often  the  case  that  a  false  de- 
mand is  created  by  injudicious  suppUes,  which  becomes 
imperious  in  after  life. 

Objects  and  Scope  of  the  Education  of  the  Blind. 

The  subject  of  education  is  one  which  has  occupied 
many  of  the  greatest  minds  from  the  remotest  times 
down  to  the  present  day.  Philosophers  and  writers 
have  earnestly  discussed  and  variously  defined  it.  "I 
call  that  education,"  says  Fellenberg,  "which  embraces 
the  culture  of  the  whole  man  with  all  his  faculties, 
subjecting  his  senses,  his  understanding,  and  his  passions, 
to  reason  and  to  conscience."  According  to  Dugald 
Stewart,  "  To  educate  is  to  cultivate  the  principles  of 
mans  nature,  both  speculative  and  active,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  bring  them  to  the  greatest  perfection  of 
which  they  are  susceptible."  Richter  observes  that 
"  education  should  bring  to  light  the  ideal  of  the  indi- 
vidual." Horace  Mann  remarks  that,  "it  is  to  inspire'^ 
truth  as  the  supreme  good,  and  to  clarify  the  vision  of 
the  intellect  to  discern  it ; "  and  Herbert  Spencer  sums 
up  its  functions  as  teaching  us  "in  what  way  to  treat 
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I  the  body,  in  what  way  to  treat  the  mind,  in  what  way 
to  behaye  as  a  citizen,  in  what  way  to  utilize  all  those 

!  sources  of  happiness  which  nature  supplies,  how  to  use 
our  faculties  to  the  greatest  advantage  of  ourselves  and 
others,  how  to  live  completely." 

But,  be  the  definitions  of  writers  what  they  may,  and 
let  their  opinions  on  the  subject  differ  as  widely  as  they 
can,  the  end  and  aim  of  education  is  now  clearly  under- 
stood as  being  to  promote  and  guide  the  harmonious 
and  normal  growth  of  children,  to  unfold  all  their  fac- 
ulties and  powers  systematically  and  symmetrically,  to 
impart  to  them  the  greatest  possible  capacity  of  thought 
and  action,  and  to  make  of  them  complete  human 
beings,  endowed  with  a  healthy  and  beautiful  physical 
formation,  with  broad  and  enlightened  minds,  and  with 
dignified  and  firm  sentiments.  In  other  words,  its 
cfbject  is  to  give  humanity  its  fullest  expansion,  its  most 
perfect  development. 

Education  begins  almost  spontaneously  in  the  earliest 
stages   of  childhood  with   a   mother's  glance;  with   a 

1  father's  nod  of  approbation  or  sign  of  reproof ;  a  sister's 
gentle  pressm-e  of  the  hand ;  an  elder  brother's  generous 
attention;  a  handful  of  flowers  gathered  in  the  green 
meadows ;  the  thoughts  directed  in  sweet  and  kindly 
tones  and  words  to  nature  and  beauty,  to  goodness 
and  truth.  This  is  all  well  and  good  as  far  as  it  goes, 
but  it  is  not  all  sufficient.  Something  more  is  re- 
quired ;  and  this  is  a  system  of  training  so  well  organ- 
ized and  so  completely  arranged  as  to  nurture  and  bring 
to  the  highest  maturity  the  intelligence  and  the  moral 
natiu'e  in  children ;  to  foster  budding  capacities  for 
good,  and  even  for  what  is  great  and  noble  in  chaxac- 
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ter ;  to  endow  them  with  free  and  full  use  of  all  their  \\ 
powers,   and   make    them  natural,  modest,  frank,  and 
real;  and,  finally,  to   give   a  sufficient   scope   for   the 
development  of  those  activities  which,  in  their  combina- 
tion, constitute  life. 

Such  are,  in  brief,  the  ends  and  aims  of  education, 
and  such  the  requirements  for  their  accomplishment. 
But,  while  its  general  principles  and  essential  laws  are 
equally  applicable  to  both  seeing  and  blind  youth,  the 
means  and  methods,  as  well  as  the  mechanical  appli- 
ances and  apparatus  employed  in  the  training  of  the 
latter,  compared  with  those  used  in  the  ordinary  educa- 
tional systems,  must,  be  as  much  more  varied  and 
comprehensive  as  the  peculiarities  and  obstacles  are 
greater  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other. 

In  the  case  of  ordinary  children  all  the  natural  chan- 
nels of  communication  between  the  mind  and  the  exter- 
nal  world  are  open.  Sensation  is  a  law  of  their  being ; 
perception  is  the  next  direct  step  from  it;  and  then 
recognition,  conception,  memory,  comparison,  ratiocina-  \ 
tion,  judgment,  and  imagination,  as  naturally  follow. 
Educated  by  these  simple  intellectual  operations,  their  ' 
attention  naturally  turns  inward,  and,  with  the  exercise 
of  consciousness,  children  become  capable  of  compre- 
hending the  laws  and  principles  of  their  own  minds. 
The  will  undergoes  a  simultaneous  development  through 
the  reciprocating  influences  of  intelligence  and  volition. 

In  the  case  of  the  bhnd,  one  of  the  broadest  and 
most  important  avenues  of  sense,  through  which  at 
least  one-third  of  the  nervous  impressions  necessary 
for  sensation  and  consciousness  pass  to  the  sensorium, 
is  entirely  closed.     This  obstruction  between  the  mind  ^ 
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and  the  outer  world,  aside  from  undermining  the  vital- 
ity of  the  physical  organization,  acts  as  a  disturbing 
force  in  the  order  of  the  development  of  the  various 
intellectual  and  moral  faculties  which  go  to  form  char- 
acter, and  renders  its  victims  as  weak  and  irresolute 
in  thought  and  purpose  as  they  are  feeble  and  flabby 
in  fibre.  Its  effects,  as  seen  in  a  large  number  of  in- 
dividuals, are  somewhat  like  those  of  light  coming 
upon  a  plant  from  one  side  only,  and  causing  it  to 
grow  crooked.  They  constitute  a  novel  phasis  of 
human  development,  which  is  surely  worth  the  careful 
study  of  scientific  men.  Owing  to  their  infirmity,  the 
sensations  of  the  blind  ai-e,  in  the  natural  order  of 
things,  imperfect.  They  awaken  indistinct  and  limited 
perceptions,  and  consequently  the  intellectual  processes 
that  follow  will  be  feeble.  For  the  operation  of  the 
higher  functions  of  the  mind  in  solving  the  problems 
of  thought  and  in  arriving  at  just  conclusions  depends 
upon  the  faithfulness  with  which  the  powers  of  per- 
ception have  been  cultivated,  and  upon  the  variety  and 
quality  of  the  materials  which  these  powers  have  gath- 
ered. From  insufficient  data  and  incorrect  premises 
no  right  conclusions  can  be  reached.  Such  are  some 
of  the  most  striking  effects  of  the  obstruction  of  the 
visual  sense. 

In  arranging  a  system  for  the  instruction  and  train- 
ing of  the  blind,  special  cognizance  should  be  taken 
of  the  physical  peculiarities  and  psychological  phe- 
nomena arising  from  their  infirmity ;  and  efficient  means 
should  be  employed  for  reducing  its  consequences  to 
the  minimum,  for  coimteracting  its  undesirable  effects 
as  far  as  may  be,  for  building  up  the  whole  character 
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of  its  victims,  and  for  raising  them  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  social  and  moral  standard  of  the  community. 
Careful  attention  to  the  thorough  cultivation  of  the 
remaining  senses  is  not  the  least  of  these  means, 
since  it  is  an  undisputed  fact,  that,  by  proper  train- 
ing and  efficient  exercise,  they  acquire  a  power  which 
is  quite  remarkable,  and  which,  although  it  cannot 
substitute  the  specific  functions  of  sight,  yet  goes  far 
enough  to  serve  as  a  compensation  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge. 

The  education  of  the  blind,  as  well  as  that  of  all 
classes  of  children,  is  purely  an  inductive  science ;  and 
its  principles  and  rules  must  be  based  upon  a  long 
and  careful  observation  of  the  manifestations  of  the 
mind,  presented  in  its  several  stages  of  growth,  and 
must  aim  at  the  full  development  of  the  powers  of 
its  recipients.  It  was  upon  this  groundwork  that  the 
great  benefactor  of  the  bUnd,  Dr.  Howe,  aided  by  the 
light  of  his  day,  labored  through  life  with  marvellous 
success  to  rear  the  structm-e.  But  unhappily  this  in- 
teresting science  does  not  seem  to  keep  pace  with  the 
march  of  progress,  and,  as  it  now  exists  in  many 
places,  is  even  little  less  than  empirical.  It  is  foimded 
on  no  rigid  laws  gathered  from  the  systematic  obser- 
vation of  the  physical  difficulties  and  the  consideration 
of  the  various  effects  arising  from  the  loss  of  sight. 
Nor  is  its  practice  sufficiently  consistent  to  deserve  the  -^ 
title  of  an  art.  This  result  is  owing,  not  so  much  to 
the  uncertainties  surrounding  the  subject,  as  to  the 
lack  of  scientific  training  and  scholarly  attainments  in  [^ 
its  expounders.  I  am  aware  that  in  making  this  ' 
assertion,  even  with  the  kindest  intention,  I  am  touch-     • 
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ing  upon  a  very  sensitive  point;  but  loyalty  to  truth 
and  justice  to  the  cause  itself  compel  me  to  forego 
my  personal  feelings,  and  to  state  candidly  that  no^ 
educational  enterprise  for  the  blind  can  succeed,  and 
no  system  for  their  instruction  and  training  can  attain^ 
perfection  and  bear  ripe  fruit,  unless  those  who  control 
!  it  be  men  of  superior  talents  and  learning,  able  to 
branch  off  from  the  beaten  tracks  of  mere  routine 
work,  and  follow  progress  in  its  higher  flights,  and 
unless  its  importance  be  so  fully  recognized  by  the 
community  at  large  that  the  gates  of  the  temples  in 
which  the  enterprise  is  enshrined  are  hermetically 
closed  against  the  whuiwinds  of  partisan  strife  and 
capricious  favoritism,  which  too  often  bring  with  them 
confusion  and  desolation. 

The  success  and  happiness  of  the  blind  lie  in  the 
thoroughness  of  then-  education,  and  in  the  just  pro- 
portion in  which  their  faculties  are  developed,  their 
powers  increased,  and  their  sentiments  refined.  The 
provisions  made  for  their  instruction  and  training,  both 
intellectual  and  professional,  must  be  so  skilfully  and 
wisely  administered  as  to  enable  them  to  reap  the 
gieatest  possible  amount  of  good,  to  enter  the  domain 
of  social  and  industrial  activities,  to  assume  the  re- 
sponsibilities and  enjoy  the  privileges  of  citizenship, 
and  fully  to  realize  the  grandeur  of  the  continuity  of 
intellectual  tradition,  thus  taking  an  active  part  in  all 
'movements  concerning  human  aff'ahs,  and  toiling  cheer- 
fully in  the  ranks  of  their  fellow-men.  As  Geoflfroy 
Saint-HUau-e's  mental  vision  was  brought  to  such  a 
point  of  clearness  that  the  loss  of  the  sense  of  sight 
did  not  prevent  him  from  beholding  the  future   of 
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zoology,  so  his  brethren  in  misfortune  may  be  raised 
by  earnest  and  incessant  effort  to  such  an  intellectual 
and  moral  height  as  to  be  able  to  look  with  the  eye 
of  faith  and  hope  beyond  the  trials  which  now  shroud 
their  lot,  and  "  the  struggle  for  the  survival  of  the 
fittest,"  and  gaze  on  the  blaze  of  the  great  destinies 
of  humanity. 

When  education  is  so  well  organized  as  to  tend  to 
transfer  the  allegiance  of  all  races  and  classes  of  people 
to  the  wider  interests  of  culture,  freedom,  and  civiliza- 
tion, and  rises  to  be  the  handmaid  of  ethical  purpose, 
then  and  then  only  may  it  worthily  take  its  place  beside 
the  grandest  products  of  human  development,  having 
as  its  objects  to  enrich  and  beautify  the  lives  of  men  by 
tuning  them  unconsciously  into  harmony  with  whatever 
is  noblest  in  nature  and  in  humanity. 

The  Various  Departments  of  tiIe  Institution. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  above  remarks  that  the  first 
and  most  fundamental  principle  in  the  work  of  the 
institution  is  to  unfold  the  mental  faculties  and 
strengthen  the  bodily  powers  of  its  beneficiaries  in 
definite  order  by  regular  and  constant  exercises  adapted 
to  the  requu'ements  of  their  case ;  to  tram  them  up  in 
virtuous  and  industrious  habits  ;  to  increase,  by  thorough 
cultivation,  the  quickness  and  accuracy  of  theii-  remain- 
ing senses ;  and  to  develop  to  the  utmost  extent  all  their 
capacities  and  aptitudes,  so  that  the  absence  of  sight 
may  not  be  for  them  a  bar  to  social  relationship  upon 
terms  of  entire  equality. 

Our  system  of  education  is,  no  doubt,  far  from  being  . 
perfect  in  every  detail,  or  complete  in  all  its  appoint- 
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ments ;  but  it  is  on  the  whole  sound  in  principle,  practi- 
cal in  its  purposes,  broad  in  its  views,  lib.eral  in  its 
policy,  and  well  adapted  to  the  wants  and  peculiarities 
of  the  class  of  childi-en  for  whose  special  benefit  it  is 
intended. 

The  principal  instinimentalities  employed  for  carrying 
out  this  system,  although  they  have  been  repeatedly  set 
forth  in  former  reports,  may  be  again  briefly  stated  as 
follows :  — 

Firsts  instruction  in  such  branches  of  study  as  consti- 
tute the  curriculum  of  our  best  common  schools  and 
academies. 

Secondly,  lessons  and  practice  in  music,  both  vocal 
and  instrumental. 

Thirdly,  systematic  instruction  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  the  art  of  timing  piano-fortes. 

Fourthly,  training  in  one  or  more  simple  trades,  and 
work  at  some  mechanical  or  domestic  occupation. 

Fifthly,  regular  gymnastic  drill  under  the  care  of 
competent  teachers,  and  plenty  of  exercise  in  the  open 
air. 

Of  the  working  and  effects  of  these  instrumentalities 
during  the  past  year,  a  full  account  will  be  foimd  in  the 
following  pages,  where  each  department  of  the  institu- 
tion is  separately  reviewed. 

LriERARY  Department. 

Man  is  a  hunter  of  truth  ;  this  is  the  definition  which 
Plato  gives  of  him.  But  the  greatest  and  most  luminous 
star  in  the  firmament  of  ideal  philosophy  omits  to  point 
out  the  place  where  human  beings  can  be  thoroughly 
qualified  to  follow  this  pursuit  successfully. 
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In  our  own  days,  in  addition  to  a  good  and  sunny 
home,  it  would  evidently  be  a  well-organized  and  prop- 
erly conducted  school  or  academy.     Here  light  breaks  \ 
out  of  darkness,  revealing  the  wonders  of  nature  and 
the    accumulated   experience   of  mankind.     Here   the 
intellect  is  awakened  from  its  winter  torpor,  and  rejoices  ' 
in  a  new  and  active  life.     Here  the  soil  of  the  mind  is  , 
carefully  cultivated,  and   enriched  with   germs  which 
have  in  them  the  virtue  of  perennial  growth.     Here 
confidence  in  the  native  powers  and  resources  is  fostered, 
and  aptitude  for  invention  is  stimulated.     Finally,  here   - 
are  provided  the  necessary  means  for  laying  the  founda- 
tions of  a  refined  and  correct  taste  and  of  a  noble  char-  . 
acter. 

How  great,  then,  is  the  responsibility  of  planning  and 
organizing  a  school  dedicated  to  the  instruction  of 
youth,  and  how  delicate  and  difficult  the  task  of  carry- 
ing out  the  workings  of  its  mechanism  when  once  estab- 
lished !  Even  as  the  best  and  most  perfectly  constructed 
clock  needs  to  be  wound  up  at  certain  intervals ,  so  would 
,  an  institution  for  the  training  and  teaching  of  children 
and  youth  run  down,  its  machinery  grow  rusty,  and  its 
hands  point  stupidly  and  obstinately  to  the  wrong  time 
of  day,  if  it  were  not  wound  up  from  time  to  time. 

From  the  danger  of  becoming  stationary  or  even  ret- 
rograde, it  has  been  our  constant  care  to  guard  the  lit- 
erary department  of  this  institution  as  thoroughly  and 
conscientiously  as  might  be ;  and  it  may  safely  be  said 
that  these  efforts  have  not  proved  futile. 

The  progress  of  the  school  during  the  past  year  has 
been  exceedingly  satisfactory,  and  the  amount  and  vahie 
of  the  work  accomplished  by  both  teachers  and  pupils 
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may  be  weighed  by  the  mental  growth  of  the  one  and 
the  increase  in  power  and  ability  of  the  other. 

The  course  of  study  has  been  arranged  in  exact 
accordance  with  the  needs  of  each  stage  of  mental 
development ;  and,  as  it  now  stands,  it  gives  the  pupils 
a  fair  quota  of  work  without  being  burdensome  or  inju- 
rious. The  branches  embraced  have  been  taught  in  a 
simple  and  thorough  m^inner,  and  knowledge  has  been 
imparted  in  the  way  which  science  points  out  and  expe- 
rience approves. 

At  the  close  of  the  term  a  public  examination  was 
held,  which  was  witnessed  by  the  friends  of  the  schol- 
ars and  several  members  of  your  board,  and  which, 
according  to  the  general  testimony,  would  have  been 
very  creditable  to  any  educational  establishment. 

Some  of  the  pupils  have  needed  occasional  correction 
as  regards  their  outward  behavior;  but  more  have 
requu'ed  to  be  stimulated  to  greater  energy,  and  to  be 
cured  of  listless  and  inactive  habits.  Their  progress, 
however,  has  been  on  the  whole  of  the  solid  and  lasting 
kind ;  in  many  cases  rapid  as  well  as  thorough.  They 
have  been  taught  to  observe  carefully,  to  understand 
readily,  to  reflect  accurately  and  rationally,  to  express 
their  ideas  concisely,  and  to  use  their  hands  skilfully ; 
and  have  been  trained  to  grow  up  to  be  vigorous  tliink- 
ers,  strong  reasoners,  and  independent  workers.  Con- 
sistency and  clearness  of  views,  distinctness  of  state- 
ment, coherence  of  argument,  and  absence  of  repetition 
and  tautolog)',  have  been  persistently  required  in  most 
of  their  recitations.  In  the  mean  time  care  has  been 
taken  that  acquisition  should  not  go  beyond  the  pale  of 
mental  discipline,  and  that  the  taxation  of  the  intellect 
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should  be  kept  entirely  within  the  limits  of  the  consti- 
tutional capacity  and  physical  endurance   of  the   chil-    ' 
dren. 

WTiatever  has   been   the   success   of  the   school,   is 
mainly  due  to  the   zeal   and   fidelity  with  which   the 
teachers  have  discharged  their  duties,  and  to  their  adapt- 
ability for  their  work.     They  have  endeavored  to  raise  - 
the  intellectual  standard  as  well  as  the  moral  tone  of  *" 
the  school,  and  have   met  with   good   success.     They 
study  its  best  interests,  and  are  diligent  and  conscien- 
tious in  their  labors  to  advance  them.     They  strive  to 
acquaint  themselves  with  the  mental  condition,  habits, 
temperament,  and  capacity  of  each  individual,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  make  the  necessary  allowances  and  disci*imi- 
nations.     They   enforce   habits   of  regularity,   punctu- 
ality,  industry,  self-control,  and  politeness ;  but  they  do  \ 
all  this  with  genuine  sympathy,  and  with  a  patience  that  ' 
no   irritability   of  temper   or  dulness   of  intellect   can 
exhaust.    I  can  truly  say  that,  in,  the  dealings  of  all  our 
teachers  and  pupils,  Shakspeare's  counsel  is  often  well 
carried  out :  — 

"  What  tbou  wilt, 
Thou  rather  shalt  enforce  it  with  a  smile, 
Than  hew  to*t  with  thy  sword." 

Most  of  our  instructors,  moreover,  manifest  a  sincere 
fondness  for  their  work  ;  and  this  is  an  invaluable  qual- 
ification. Where  this  love  of  one's  work  is  found,  the 
course  of  things  is  like  the  smooth  flowmg  of  a  stream 
sparkling  and  dancing  in  the  sunlight.  But  where  such 
love  is  wanting,  many  an  eff'ort,  like  a  wave  driven  on 
the  beach  by  a  gale,  returns  baffled  and  wasted  upon 
itself, 
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Thje  same  system  of  instruction  which  has  been 
described  m  precedmg  reports  has  been  pursued  during 
the  past  yeai%  with  such  modifications  and  improve- 
ments as  the  circumstances  of  particular  classes  have 
seemed  to  demand,  or  the  light  of  progress  to  indicate. 
Linguistic  formulae,  mechanical  spelling,  dry  dates 
and  tables,  vague  geographical  notions,  obscure  mathe- 
matical abstractions,  and  all  that  mass  of  antiquated 
rubbish  which  has  been  palmed  off  on  all  schools  as 
educational  wealth,  has  been  gradually  discarded,  and 

I  replaced  by  more  rational  methods.     Instead  of  rattling 
off  definitions  of  grammar  and  parsing  like  automata, 

I  the  pupils  have  been  taught  to  frame  sentences   and 
learn  practically  the  structure  of  language.     Instead  of 

1  repeating  glibly  the  contents  of  a  text-book  on  history, 
they  have  been  required  to  state  connectedly  and  in  a 

I  simple  manner  the  most  prominent  events  of  the  past 
and  their  causes,  and,  if  possible,  to  point  out  the  effects 

.  which  they  exercised  on  human  affau's.  Instead  of 
shouting  out  in  concert  the  names  of  countries,  states, 
capitals,  cities,  rivers,  and  mountains,  they  have  been 
instructed  first  to  examine  tangible  representations  of 
all  parts  of  the  globe,  starting  from  the  nearest  and 
most  familiar  ones,  and  then  to  name  them,  and  state 
briefly  what  they  know  about  them.  Instead  of  gab^ 
bling  the  rules  of  arithmetic  like  parrots,  they  have 
been  trained  to  solve  new  and  unexpected  problems. 
Instead  of  prating  forth  confused  ideas  on  the  external 
world  enveloped  in  misty  verbalism,  they  have  been  led 
to  study  the  rudiments  of  the  natural  sciences  objec- 
tively, and  to  give  a  plain  account  of  what  they  had 
learned  about  them.     That  system  of  instruction  which 
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combines  naturalness  with  scientific  eflSicacy,  grace  with 
vigor,  and  simplicity  with  solidity,  calls  into  exercise 
the  most  useful  faculties  of  the  mind,  opens  to  the 
pupils  vistas  of  research  in  the  direction  of  general  cul- 
ture, and  exerts  a  purifying  and  elevating  influence 
upon  their  character.  In  the  training  of  children  we 
must  keep  constantly  in  view  the  creative  and  produc-  ' 
tive  divinity  of  nature,  which  prefigures  and  determines 
the  future  plant  in  the  tenderest  germ,  shields  and  pro- 
tects it  carefully,  and  out  of  the  smallest  and  simplest 
develops  gradually,  step  by  step,  the  highest  and  noblest. 

All  available  means  conducing  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  habit  of  analytical  observation  have  been  eagerly 
employed   in  our  school.     This  faculty  is   a  very  im- 
portant factor  in  education,  and  should  receive  all  the 
attention  which  can  be  bestowed  upon  it.     As  the  young 
Apollo  is  represented  by  one  antique  sculptor  as  watch- 
ing the  quick  and  alert  movements  of  the  saurus,  and 
divining  from  its  motions  things  relating  to  humanity, 
so  children  should  be  taught  to  notice  or  examine  every 
thing  in  the  outer  life  of  the  glad  and  active  earth.  > 
Much  of  the  force  which  discovers  and  originates  is  due  • 
to  this  faculty.     The  incident  of  Archimedes  and  his 
bath  illustrates  strikingly  the  effects  of  habitual  obser-  - 
vation. 

In  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  the  pupils  ai'e  generally 
inspired  with  a  determination  to  accomplish  whatever 
they  undertake,  rather  than  with  a  desu'c  to  attempt 
great  things.  By  the  time  that  they  reach  such  a  de- 
gree of  self-confidence  as  to  think  it  within  their  power 
to  perform  a  certain  kind  of  work,  they  are  fully  able 
to  do  it     They  have  learned  to  believe  in  thek  owu 
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capacity,  to  trust  themselves,  and  to  rely  upon  their  own 
resources.     As  an  emi  aent  writer  puts  it,  — 

"  Possunt  quia  posse  videntur.'* 

Most  of  the  exercises  of  the  school  are  calculated  to 
train  the  senses  of  the  pupils,  and  to  enable  them  to 
perceive  accurately,  to  form  exact  ideas,  and  to  express 
them  clearly  in  simple  language.  This  practice  opposes 
any  tendency  to  exaggeration  or  to  habitual  mistakes, 
gives  them  access  to  correct  and  vital  knowledge,  and, 
above  all,  strengthens  the  sense  and  love  of  truth  in 
every  part  of  life.  The  latter  quality  contains  in  itself 
a  potent  chai'm  which  bears  a  man  safely  thiough  the 
entanglements  of  the  world.  It  not  only  makes  him 
more  simple  and  natiu'al,  and  less  liable  to  error,  but 
it  conduces  to  his  highest'  intellectual .  development. 
[  Goethe  says  that  the  love  of  truth  shows  itself  in  dis- 
covering and  appreciating  what  is  good  wherever  it  may 
exist. 

The  communication  of  knowledge  is  generally  fol- 
lowed by  an  awakening  of  the  active  powers  of  the 
mind ;  so  that  the  pupils  seem  as  if  they  were  discov- 
ering truth  rather  than  learning  it.  The  scholar  be- 
comes the  potent  creator  of  the  study  he  apprehends. 
Sir  William  Hamilton  says  that  "  self-activity  is  the 
indispensable  condition  of  improvement ;  "  and  too  much 
care  can  never  be  given  to  the  development  of  this 
power.  Children  often  become  sick  through  the  evils 
following  upon  the  constant  reception  of  knowledge  in 
a  passive  manner,  and  can  only  be  made  healthy  by 
working  for  its  acquisition. 

But,  while  incessant  endeavors  have  been  made  to 
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give  systematic  instruction  to  the  pupils,  developing 
their  faculties  in  definite  order,  and  rendering  them 
obedient  to  the  commands  of  the  central  will,  pains 
have  also  been  taken  not  to  compress  the  cerebral 
structure,  which  is  the  seat  of  their  growth,  but  to 
cultivate  it,  and  strengthen  it  by  proper  exercise.  For 
upon  the  soundness  and  expansion  of  this  marvelloils 
organ  much  of  the  success  of  mental  training  depends. 
The  broad,  large,  roomy  brain,  well  balanced  and 
counterpoised,  is  capable  of  taking  in  many  ideas,  and 
in  weighing,  comparing,  and  inwardly  digesting  them. 
The  result  in  the  pupil  is  the  ability  to  form  wise  con- 
clusions, solid  arguments,  and  generous  convictions.  A 
strong  intellect,  nourished  in  the  convolutions  of  a 
healthful  brain,  and  favored  with  good  powers  of  acqui- 
sition, and  liberty  to  grow  in  free  luxm'iance,  sends  its 
roots  into  the  various  soils,  and  diaws  from  them  the 
constituents  of  wholesome  saps. 

On  the  re-assembling  of  the  school  in  September,  both 
pupils  and  teachers  entered  on  their  duties  with  renewed 
zeal,  and  the  opening  of  the  year  seems  to  be  very 
auspicious. 

Object  Teaching. 

"Novus  renim  nascitur  ordo.*' 

A  marked  change  has  taken  place  in  our  day  in  all 
the  methods,  not  only  of  thought,  but  of  instruction. 
The  philosopher  turns  from  the  study  to  the  laboratoiy. 
^Tie  natural  sciences  are  raised  to  a  post  of  dignity 
which  they  have  never  before  held  in  the  learned 
world.  In  the  schoolroom  the  perfect  cast  or  statue 
takes  the  place  of  the  only  half-suggestive  wood-cut. 

8 
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The  flat-faced  wall-map  swells  into  the  highly  embossed 
chart  or  globe.  There  is  a  strong  re-action  against 
mere  hearsay  knowledge,  a  wish  to  touch  and  handle 
objects  of  interest,  instead  of  merely  reading  about 
and  describing  them.  With  this  change  in  the  study 
and  the  schoolroom,  many  of  the  elements  of  mere  rou- 
tine and  red  tape  have  been  cast  aside.  The  dutifiS- 
of  a  teacher  are  now  almost  professional,  when  their 
present  is  compared  with  their  past  extent.  It  no  longer 
suffices  for  the  instnictor  to  read  his  explanations  from 
a  book  alone.  He  must  give  them  from  his  own 
thoughts,  and  must  therefore  be  thoroughly  prepared 
for  the  lesson  beforehand.  He  must  also  be  more  or 
less  of  a  scientist,  if  he  wishes  to  keep  pace  with  the 
spirit  of  the  day. 

The  re-action  in  favor  of  objective  teaching,  which  has 
come  in  with  the  tendency  towards  greater  thoroughness 
in  all  branches,  may  no  doubt  be  pushed  too  far ;  yet 
there  can  be  no  question  that  the  present  movement  is 
one  which  can  be  utilized  to  a  very  great  extent  in  the 
instruction  and  training  of  the  blind. 

Many  of  the  appliances  and  a  great  part  of  the  appa- 
ratus manufiictured  for  ordinaiy  school  uses  at  the  pres- 
ent day  are  of  a  nature  equally  well  adapted  for  the 
instruction  and  training  of  oui*  pupils ;  and  the  education 
of  the  seeing,  as  it  advances,  carries  that  of  the  blind 
in  its  train.  The  conceptions  of  the  mind  on  material 
subjects,  unaided  by  any  outward  sense,  are  as  vague  in 
those  who  can  see  as  in  the  sightless ;  and  the  little  blind 
girl  who  said  that  a  hen  had  three  legs  is  hardly  more 
an  object  of  pity  than  the  child  at  the  Isle  of  Shoals 
who  "  had  never  seen  a  horse,  but  had  once  beheld  a 
pictiu-e  of  one." 
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So  prone  is  the  mind  to  create  images,  whether  true^ 
or  false,  that  we  often  find  ourselves  surprised  or  almost 
shocked,  on  seeing  a  new  scene  or  person  for  the  first 
time,  to  discover  that  the  reality  has  dared  to  differ  from  | 
the  image   preconceived  in  our  fancy.     The  mind  of 
blind  persons  is  equally  quick  in  forming  images  of  this 
sort,  even  as  we  ourselves  see  quite  as  lively  shapes 
when  our  eyes  are  closed  in  sleep  as  at  noonday.     Even 
Laura  Bridgman  exercises  this  universal  human  privi-  ~ 
lege.     Her  description,  given  to  Professor  Hall,  of  the 
dream  in  which  she  thought  she  saw  God,  was  very/ 
touching  and  beautiful. 

Now  comes  the  wonderful  plastic  skill  of  the  present  , 
era  of  objective  development,  and  fm-nishes  to  the  eyes  , 
of  the  seeing  and  the  fingers  of  the  blind  the  shapes 
for  which  they  have  so  long  groped  in  darkness  and 
doubt. 

Perfect  imitations  of  the  human  frame,  whole  and  in 
parts,  life-size  and  diminished,  manikins  and  dissected 
models,  are  made  with  exquisite  fidelity  to  nature,  and 
can  be  purchased  at  comparatively  moderate  rates  con- 
sidering their  really  inestimable  value.  Animals  and 
plants  are  also  brought  within  the  pupils'  ken  in  all 
their  beauty  and  completeness.  The  old  saying,  "  See- 
ing is  believing,"  is  powerfully  exemplified  in  the  objec- 
tive teaching  of  the  present  day.  The  taxidermist's 
art,  too,  can  be  called  to  the  teacher's  aid ;  and  this  has 
made  great  strides  since  what  are  familiarly  called  "  old 
times,"  or  that  vaguely  defined  period  when  every  one 
who  is  now  groAvn  up  was  a  little  child.  Besides  these 
most  interesting  guides  to  the  studies  of  physiology, 
zoology,  and  botany,  the  gate  of  the  mineral  kingdom 
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has  been  thrown  much  wider  open  than  of  old,  and 
imitations  of  all  forms  of  crystals  and  precious  stones 
are  now  given  to  the  market  in  the  greatest  possible 
beauty  and  perfection. 

Armed  with  these  instrumentalities,  the  teacher  of 
'to-day  leads  his  young  charges  on  board  a  full-rigged 
ship  fairly  equipped  at  all  points  for  the  voyage  in  pur- 
suit of  learning,  where  once  he  had  only  a  small  raft 
on  which  to  embark  with  them  on  the  wide  ocean  of 
knowledge.  If  he  does  not  reach  far-distant  ports,  and 
bring  home  a  rich  freight  of  fact  and  acquisition,  the 
fault  is  with  him,  and  not  with  the  material  which  he 
has  to  work  with.  Indeed,  art  so  vies  with  nature  at 
the  present  day,  that  it  might  almost  seem  necessary  for 
the  latter  to  invent  new  forms,  lest  her  subtle  sister 
exhaust    all   her  treasures,  and   find   nothing  more  to 

imitate. 

Collection  of  Tangible  Objects. 

Duiing  the  past  year  the  work  of  increasing  our 
collections  of  models,  specimens,  and  tangible  objects  of 
various  kinds,  has  been  carried  on  persistently,  and  our 
shelves  have  been  enriched  by  many  new  additions. 
The  most  valuable  of  these  consist  in  a  complete  set  of 
the  Schaufuss  anatomical  preparations  (including  birds, 
fishes,  and  silkworms),  and  in  a  large  collection  of 
minerals,  rocks,  fossils,  specimens  of  woods,  dried  plants, 
seeds,  stuff'ed  animals,  birds,  fishes,  reptiles,  eggs,  nests, 
shells,  crustaceans,  sponges,  corals,  stai'-fishes,  crystal 
imitations  of  the  most  celebrated  diamonds  and  of  other 
precious  stones,  maps  in  relief  of  some  of  the  volcanoes, 
and  many  other  articles  of  great  usefulness.  The  total 
number  of  tangible  objects   procured  during  the  past 
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year  is  not  far  from  seven  hundred  and  fifty,  and  almost 

every  branch  of  natural  history  is  represented  in  them.  — 

But,  with  all  these  additions,  our  collections  are  far  from 

being   complete.     They   are   mere   nuclei.     More    are 

absolutely   needed.      The    changes   which  have   been 

gradually  introduced   into   our  methods  of  instruction 

render  their  increase   both   in   numbers   and  varieties 

imperative ;  and  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  friends 

of  the  blind  will  interest  themselves  in  this  matter,  and 

give  their  active  co-operation  in  canying  it  out. 

A  great  part  of  the  above-named  aiticles  were  pm-- 

chased  from  Dr.  W.  L.  Schaufuss  of  Germany ;  and  I 

heartily  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  testify  to  the 

reasonableness  of  his  chai'ges,  and  to  the  fairness  and 

honesty  with  which  the  business  of  his  extensive  estab- 

Ushment  near  Dresden,  the  Museum  of  Ludwig  Salvator, 

is  conducted. 

Library. 

A  good  collection  of  well-chosen  books  is  an  important 
adjunct  to  any  school.  It  supplements  the  course  of 
instruction,  and  renders  valuable  assistance  in  carrying 
on  the  work  of  education  successfully.  It  is  a  sort  of  ^ 
intellectual  gymnasium  which  helps  to  build  up  the 
mental  structure.  It  tends  to  create  a  litei-arv  atmos- 
phere,  and  to  encourage  both  teachers  and  pupils  to 
carry  their  researches  and  pursuits  for  information 
bevond  the  limits  of  the  text-books.  In  short,  it  reallv 
is  what  the  Greeks  call  it,  "  a  sanatory  of  the  soul,"  •: — 

Although  the  necessity  for  obtaining  various  kinds  of 
apparatus  was  so  great  as  to  require  immediate  atten- 
tion, the  claims  of  the  librai7  have  not  been  overlooked. 


'*,  . 
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On  the  contrary,  they  have  been  promptly  attended  to, 
and  the  facilities  for  the  widest  possible  diffusion  of 
knowledge  among  the  members  of  our  school  have  been 
greatly  increased.  The  total  number  of  volumes  in  our 
library  is  4,590.  Of  these,  294  in  raised  characters  and 
453  in  ordinary  print  have  been  procured  during  the 
past  year.  The  latter  are  mostly  either  books  of  ref- 
erence or  standard  works  on  history,  philosophy,  travel, 
and  literature,  both  English  and  foreign.  All  are  sub- 
stantially, and,  to  a  very  great  extent,  uniformly,  bound. 
As  soon  as  the  room  appropriated  for  a  library  in  the 
new  building  in  the  girls'  department  is  finished,  the 
books,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  our  collections,  will  be 
properly  arranged,  classified,  numbered,  and  catalogued 
by  the  librarian,  under  whose  charge  they  have  been 
placed,  and  who  is  held  responsible  for  their  careful  use 
and  preservation. 

Kindergarten. 

The  system  of  Froebel,  which  has  worked  such  wide- 
spread benefit  in  Germany,  and  is  beginning  to  make  its 
good  influence  felt  in  this  counti'y  also,  is  in  many  of 
its  departments  admirably  suited  for  the  instruction  of 
little  blind  children.  This  system  may  be  said  to  offer 
the  A  B  C  of  objective  teaching.  The  industrial  fea- 
tures of  the  plan,  the  weaving,  block-building,  and  even 
the  embroidery  upon  cardboard,  have  been  taught  to 
our  younger  pupils  with  excellent  effect.  In  fact,  the 
whole  system,  with  the  exception  of  the  part  relating  to 
colors,  has  been  introduced  into  our  school,  and  has 
proved  exceedingly  beneficial.  Of  coui'se  the  work 
accomplished   has  no  intrinsic  value ;   but  the  manual 
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skill  acquii'ed  is  very  considerable,  and  can  be  turned  to  - 
good  account  in  more  serious  pursuits  later.  Every 
thing  which  tends  to  strengthen  in  the  minds  of  blind  | 
children  the  conception  of  outward  forms  is  of  the 
highest  importance  to  them,  and  the  kindergarten  plan 
contains  elements  which  minister  very  largely  to  this 
necessity.  The  simple  modelling  in  clay,  the  rounding 
of  little  balls,  apples,  dumb-bells,  and  the  like,  is  ex- 
tremely useful  in  developing  the  sense  and  perception  of 
shape,  both  in  seeing  and  blind  children.  The  mathe- 
matical faculty  is  quickened  by  the  use  and  handling  of  ' 
the  cubes  and  other  blocks,  and  the  games  and  exercises 
afford  excellent  physical  training,  besides  promoting 
pleasure  and  good  spirits.  In  brief,  the  kindergarten  - 
system  is  a  most  useful  and  beneficent  factor  in  the  edu- 
cation of  children,  since  it  trains  the  body  at  the  same  • 
time  that  it  unfolds  the  mind,  teaching  them  the  use  of 
hand  as  well  as  brain,  —  a  feature,  the  salutary  effects 
of  which  in  after  life  are  universally  acknowledged. 
This  system  is  a  great  advance,  in  point  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  training  which  it  imparts,  even  upon  object- 
teaching  ;  since,  while  the  latter  strengthens  the  percep- 
tive faculties,  the  former  fosters  also  the  growth  of  the 
creative  ones,  to  which  the  perceptive  are  but  as  ser- 
vants or  harbingers  ploughing  the  mental  soil  for  a 
future  harvest  of  activity.  The  introduction  of  the 
kindergarten  in  our  primary  classes  proves  to  be  as 
important  an  era  in  the  development  and  progress  of 
education  for  the  blind  as  it  has  in  schools  for  the 
seeing.  It  might  only  be  wished  that  the  means  could 
be  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  special  depart- 
ment for  sightless  little  children  between  the  ages  of 
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five  and  nine,  who  ai'e  now  either  suffering  under  the 
rust  of  neglect  in  the  corner  of  ill-ventilated  kitchens  or 
other  comfortless  apartments,  or  living  in  such  isolation 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  as  to  not  have  any  oppor- 
tunity of  becoming  acquainted  with  any  of  their  more 
fortunate  little  fellow-creatures  who  can  see  and  move 
about  and  play. 

Our  kindergarten  depailment  is  indirectly  indebted 
to  the  generosity  of  ISIrs.  Shaw,  whose  munificence  in 
providing  means  for  spreading  the  system  and  making 
happy  hundreds  of  indigent  children  has  been  so  viddely 
felt  in  this  community,  since  the  principal  teacher,  IVIrs. 
E.  Bethmann,  employed  in  the  South-Boston  district  by 
that  beneficent  lady,  has  kindly  volunteered  to  assist  us 
in  setting  the  little  classes  into  working  order,  and  to 
give  the  necessary  directions  for  their  proper  training. 

Music  Department. 

''  Music,  soft  charm  of  heaven  and  earth  ! 

•  Whence  didst  thou  borrow  tby  auspicious  birth  ? 

Or  art  thou  of  eternal  date, 

Siro  to  th^'self,  thyself  as  old  as  fate?  ''  — Edmund  Smith. 

The  importance  and  necessary  prominence  of  music 
as  a  prime  factor  of  the  education  of  the  blind  has 
too  often  been  dwelt  upon  in  these  reports,  and  is  too 
widely  known  to  need  special  amplification  here.  It 
is  to  them  what  Luther  called  it,  "  a  shield  in  combat 
and  adversity,  a  friend  and  companion  in  moments  of 
joy,  a  comforter  and  refuge  in  the  hours  of  despond- 
ency and  solitude."  It  is  their  guide  to  higher  regions 
of  thouiirht  and  activity  lon^r  after  thev  have  ceased  to 
need  the  kind  hand  of  friendship  to  lead  them  along 
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life's  narrow  paths.  By  it  they  earn  not  only  their 
bread,  but  that  mental  nourishment,  the  need  of  which 
is  so  much  higher  than  that  of  mere  material  sus- 
tenance. It  is  then-  passport  into  the  realms  of  art, 
and  the  key  to  noble  and  beautiful  achievements.  Nor 
is  this  all.  Higher  than  the  mere  sense  of  improvement  Y 
in  ourselves,  of  accomplishment  and  achievement,  is  the 
consciousness  of  usefulness  to  others,  of  being  a  helping 
force  in  this  busy  world.  This  gives  the  widest  scope 
to  all  the  faculties,  enabling  them  to  grow  and  blossom 
to  the  fullest  and  fairest  extent,  and  from  this  blessing 
the  blind  are  far  from  being  excluded.  Their  useful- 
ness as  teachers  in  spreading  a  thorough  knowledge 
and  a  love  of  the  study  of  music  is  generally  acknowl- 
edged. 

But,  in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to  continue  to 
occupy  an  area  of  fertile  soil  in  this  field  of  usefulness, 
and  reap  a  rich  harvest  on  it,  they  requke  something 
more  than  mere  mechanical  attainments,  or  even 
acknowledged  proficiency  in  the  art  of  music  per  se. 
They  need  an  enlightened  intellect,  a  broad  purpose, 
and  a  strong  will.  In  other  words,  their  professional 
skill  must  be  accompanied  and  sustained  by  a  liberal 
general  culture. 

The  mental  discipline  which  real  education  insures 
is  of  inestimable  advantage  to  those  who  intend  follow- 
ing music  as  a  profession.  It  gives  to  them  that 
mental  grasp,  that  grip,  that  firm  hold  of  a  subject, 
that  power  of  concentration,  and  that  energy  of  purpose, 
which  are  indispensable  for  success  in  the  domain  of 
art.  The  man  of  culture  is  accustomed  to  hard  think- 
ing, close  reasoning,  clear  definition,  and  the  tracing 
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out  of  subtle-  distinctions.  He  carries  his  habits  of 
mind  into  his  work.  His  music  wiU  bear  the  unmis- 
takable impress  of  his  intellectual  training.  Unaided 
genius  is  powerless,  and  sinks  baffled  if  it  cannot  fall 
back  upon  those  mental  qualities  which  only  a  thorough 
education  can  bring  to  perfection.  The  great  masters 
of  music  were  undoubtedly  all  men  of  genius ;  but 
they  were  more  than  this.  They  were  cultured  men, 
trained  thinkers,  logical  reasoners,  systematic  workers. 
Their  works  prove  this  beyond  controversy. 

In  consideration  of  these  facts,  our  system  of  educa- 
tion is  so  arranged  that  instruction  in  music,  which  is 
one  of  its  prime  constituents,  is  blended  in  just  propor- 
tion with  the  graces  of  a  thorough  mental  culture, 
and  with  the  substantial  advantages  of  a  systematic 
physical  training.  It  is  from  the  harmony  of  this  broad 
union,  and  not  from  the  narrowness  of  any  isolated  and 
one-sided  attainments,  that  the  blind  may  confidently 
expect  to  derive  the  means  and  strength  necessary  to 
their  career. 

The  music  department  of  the  institution  has  received, 
during  the  past  year,  all  the  attention  which  its  impor- 
tance requires,  and  its  present  condition  is  very  credit- 
able to  those  by  whom  its  work  is  carried  on. 

The  number  of  pupils  who  have  enjoyed  the  advan- 
tages of  this  department  during  the  last  twelve  months 
was  eighfy-two.  Of  these,  seventy  received  instruction 
on  the  piano-forte,  thirty-two  in  harmony,  two  in  coun- 
terpoint and  composition,  five  on  the  organ,  four  on  the 
flute,  five  on  the  clarinet,  five  on  the  comet,  thirteen 
on  other  brass  instruments,  fifty-seven  belonged  to  the 
singing-classes,  aud  thirty-four  took  lessons  in  vocal 
music  separately, 
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An  exact  record  of  the  standing  of  each  individual 
case,  carefully  kept  by  the  teachers,  shows  the  progress 
of  the  pupils  to  have  been  very  satisfactory.  Those 
among  them  who  are  endowed  with  special  talent,  and 
who  possess  such  general  mental  ability  as  is  essential 
for  the  attainment  of  excellence  in  any  art,  advance 
rapidly.  But  there  are  some  who  prove,  after  a  patient 
and  fair  trial,  utterly  devoid  of  natural  aptitude  for 
music.  These  are  required  to  discontinue  their  music 
lessons,  and  to  devote  their  time  out  of  school-hours  to 
the  acquisition  of  some  useful  trade,  or  to  some  other 
manual  occupation. 

Two  of  the  scholars  who  graduated  from  the  music 
department  at  the  close  of  the  last  term  —  Joseph  R. 
Lucier  of  Worcester,  and  WiUiam  H.  Wade  of  Law- 
rence —  were  specially  gifted,  and  manifested  great  per- 
severance and  application  in  the  pursuit  of  their  studies. 
The  former,  while  possessing  a  fair  knowledge  of 
several  branches  of  music,  such  as  the  piano-forte, 
harmony,  and  singing,  takes  rank  among  the  best 
cornet  soloists,  and  will,  no  doubt,  earn  a  good  living  by 
playing  and  teaching  this  instrument.  The  latter  has 
devoted  his  time  principally  to  the  organ  and  piano- 
forte. His  part  in  the  music  of  the  graduating  exer- 
cises was  the  great  fugue  in  G  nitnor  by  Bach,  and 
number  two  of  Liszt's  rhapsodies,  both  of  which  were 
executed  with  brilliancy  and  good  taste.  Ordinarily 
young  men  of  Wade's  attainments  would  enter  upon 
their  professional  career,  and  commence  teaching ;  but 
he  is  preparing  to  go  to  Germany  for  the  purpose  of 
continuing  his  studies  for  several  years. 
I)uriag  the   past  year  three   new  piano-fortes   have 
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been  added  to  our  collection  of  musical  instruments,  and 
all  the  old  ones  have  been  kept  in  good  working  order. 

The  pupils  are  generally  provided  with  sufficient 
means  for  regular  practice,  as  well  as  with  ample 
opportunities  for  a  thorough  drill  in  the  principles 
upon  which  the  science  of  music  rests.  This  is  a  very 
essential  part  of  their  professional  training.  The 
grammar  of  music  affords  an  invaluable  aid  in  the 
acquisition  of  the  power  of  interpreting  the  master- 
pieces of  ai't  correctly  and  intelligibly.  Mechanical 
skill  kept  up  by  incessant  labor  is  good  as  far  as  it 
goes,  but  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  science  of 
music  enhances  its  value  incalculably. 

Music  makes  large  claims  upon  its  devotees,  and  no 
one  can  succeed  in  it  without  patient  submission  to  a 
discipline  which  is  far  from  being  attractive  or  enter- 
taining. Most  of  our  pupils  show  a  keen  appreciation 
of  the  uncommon  facilities  afforded  by  the  institution 
for  a  thorough  study  of  this  art,  and  many  among  them 
endeavor  by  steady  application  and  unflagging  industry 
to  turn  them  to  the  greatest  possible  advantage.  Praise 
and  honor  belong  to  all  who  succeed  in  surmounting 
the  obstacles  which  they  find  in  the  way,  and  reaching 
the  regions  of  independence  and  usefulness ;  but  those 
who  have  to  scale  the  height  of  Helicon  with  hard 
labor  and  measured  step  deserve  more  admiration  than 
those  who  fly  to  its  lofty  summits  on  the  wings  of 
natural  talent.     As  Pope  expresses  it,  — 

''Though  the  same  sun,  ^Yith  all-difTusive  rajs, 
Bhish  ill  the  rose  and  in  the  diamond  bhize, 
We  prize  the  stronger  effort  of  his  power, 
And  justly  set  the  gem  above  the  flower.*' 
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But  however  extensive  may  be  the  internal  advan- 
tages afforded  by  the  institution  for  the  purpose  of 
making  thorough  musicians  and  good  teachers  of  those 
of  its  beneficiaries  who  possess  the  requisite  talent  and 
ability,  they  cannot  be  entirely  complete  by  themselves. 
External  opportunities  for  the  cultivation  and  refine- 
ment of  the  musical  taste  are  indispensable.  To  enable 
the  pupils  to  become  suitably  familiar  with  the  larger 
works  of  the  classical  school^  and  to  learn  to  appreciate 
and  enjoy  such  noble  compositions  as  Bach's  fugues, 
Handel's  oratorios,  Haydn's  symphonies,  Beethoven's 
sonatas,  Chopin's  Polonaises,  and  Liszt's  rhapsodies,  is 
not  a  simple  matter,  nor  is  it  so  easy  a  task  as  to  be 
accomplished  in  the  teaching  or  practising  room. 
Aside  from  a  full  development  of  the  musical  sensibility 
and  of  the  intellectual  powers,  is  required  that  aesthetic 
cultui'e,  which  can  be  derived  solely  from  constant 
attendance  upon  concerts  and  other  musical  perform- 
ances, in  which  the  works  of  the  greater  and  lesser 
masters  are  interpreted  by  eminent  artists.  Thanks  to 
the  officers  and  members  of  the  best  musical  societies  of 
Boston,  to  the  proprietors  of  theatres,  the  managers 
of  public  entertainments,  and  also  to  a  long  chain  of 
eminent  musicians  in  our  city,  —  the  names  of  all 
of  whom  will  be  hereafter  mentioned  in  the  list  of 
acknowledgments,  —  our  scholars  have  continued  to  be 
generously  permitted  to  attend  the  finest  concerts, 
rehearsals,  operas,  oratorios,  and  the  like,  and  have  also 
been  favored  with  many  brilliant,  aitistic  performances 
given  in  our  hall.  There  is  often  a  great  deal  of  latent 
musical    ability   in    young    people,   and    opportunities 

like  these  serve  as  the  touchstone  which  occasionallv 

» 

brings  a  hidden  talent  to  the  surface. 
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Tuning  Department. 

This  depai'tment  continues  to  perform  its  important 
part  in  the  work  of  training  our  pupils  for  their  share 
in  the  remunerative  employments  of  life;  and  the 
uncommon  advantages  offered  here  for  a  thorough  study 
of  the  art  of  tuning,  both  in  theory  and  practice,  have 
not  suffered  the  least  relaxation  during  the  past  year. 
On  the  contrary,  pains  have  been  taken  to  improve 
them  still  further,  and  to  render  them  as  efficient  as 
possible,  and  productive  of  the  highest  good  to  the  blind 
of  New  England. 

Eight  pupils  have  graduated  from  the  tuning  depart- 
ment during  the  past  year,  and  four  have  been  added  to 
the  ranks  of  those  who  are  receiving  instruction  in  it. 
Most  of  those  whose  connection  with  the  school  ceased 
at  the  close  of  the  last  term  were  well  qualified  to 
enter  the  practical  walks  of  life  with  hope  and  courage ; 
for  in  the  thoroughness  and  efficiency  of  their  training 
they  have  the  elements,  as  well  as  the  promise,  of  good 
success. 

It  is  very  pleasant  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  work 
of  our  tuners  has  continued  to  give  entire  satisfaction  to 
our  customers ;  and  the  steady  increase  of  patronage 
which  has  been  extended  to  them  by  some  of  the  most 
intelligent  families  of  Boston  and  the  neighboring 
towns  indicates  that  the  popular  prejudice  against  the 
ability  and  skill  of  the  blind  to  take  good  care  of 
musical  instruments  and  keep  them  in  excellent  work- 
ing condition  is  slowly  but  surely  dying  away. 

That  our  pupils,  receiving  such  thorough  training 
as  they  do  in  this  institution,  become  efficient  tuners  of 
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piano-fortes,  and  that  their  infirmity  is  no  obstacle 
whatever  to  them  in  the  exercise  of  th^  profession,  has 
been  repeatedly  stated  in  these  reports,  and  can  be 
easily  shown  by  a  brief  explanation  of  the  nature  of 
their  art. 

A  tuner  of  piano-fortes  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
form,  the  color,  or  the  carvings  of  the  legs  of  an  instru- 
ment. His  work  is  principally  and  mainly  confined  to 
the  regulation  of  the  musical  tones  produced  by  it. 
These  sounds  belong  exclusively  to  the  domain  of  hear- 
ing, and  not  to  that  of  sight,  or  of  any  other  sense. 
Tones  are  the  concomitants  in  the  stimulation  of  those 
fibres  which  have  their  terminals  in  the  cochlea  of  the 
ear.  They  are  excited  by  the  regular  and  periodic 
vibrations  of  certain  definite  frequencies.  Some  of  the 
fibres  vibrate  in  sympathy  with  the  undulations  of  slow 
periods,  and  others  with  those  of  rapid  ones.  The 
former  produce  low,  and  the  latter  high,  tones.  The 
pitch,  therefore,  depends  upon  the  particular  fibre  of 
the  cochlea  which  has  been  affected. 

It  is  evident  from  this  brief  explanation  that  it  is  not 
mechanics  which  have  full  sway,  or  even  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  art  of  tuning,  but  the  cultivation 
of  the  sense  of  hearing,  coupled  with  the  science  of 
acoustics,  —  that  branch  of  physics  which  treats  of  the 
nature  of  sound  and  the  laws  of  its  production  and 
propagation. 

Now  the  blind,  in  consequence  of  their  infirmity, 
begin  early  to  concentrate  their  attention  upon  the 
impressions  received  through  the  auditory  nerves. 
They  constantly  employ  the  ear  for  various  purposes 
for  which  seeing  persons  use   the   eyes,  and   they  let 
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it  rest  only  when  they  are  asleep.  While  in  the  in- 
stitution they  lite  and  move  in  an  atmosphere  which 
resounds  with  musical  tones.  By  this  incessant  exercise 
their  sense  of  hearing  becomes  so  improved,  and  ac- 
quires such  an  acuteness  and  nicety,  that  the  relations 
of  sounds,  imperceptible  to  ordinary  listeners,  are  ap- 
parent to  them.  In  addition  to  this,  a  thorough  study 
of  physics  constitutes  an  integral  pait  of  our  system  of 
instruction.  Hence,  all  other  things  being  equal,  a 
sightless  person,  whose  power  and  accuracy  in  dis- 
tinguishing the  pitch  and  quality  of  sounds  is  truly 
astonishing,  makes  a  better  tuner  of  piano-fortes  than 

« 

a  seeing  one.  * 

This  Assertion  does  not  rest  upon  mere  a  priori 
reasoning.  It  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  by  an 
array  of  facts  gathered  from  the  field  of  experience 
and  practice,  and  it  is  fiimly  sustained  by  the  verdict 
of  distinguished  artists  and  prominent  music-teachers, 
who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  personal 
knowledge  of  the  work  of  our  tuners,  and  by  the  readi- 
ness with  which  the  wise  and  intelligent  of  the  com- 
munity employ  them.  In  addition  to  the  many  pre- 
viously published  testimonials  bearing  upon  this  matter, 
there  ai^e  three  of  a  recent  date,  —  one  from  the  com-  . 
mittee  on  supplies  of  the  school  board  of  the  city  of 
Boston,  one  from  the  world-renowned  firm  of  Messrs. 
Stein  way  &  Sons  of  New  York,  and  a  thu'd  from  Messrs. 
William  Bourne  &  Son,  manufacturers  of  piano-fortes  in 
this  city. 

The  work  of  our  tuners  in  taking  care  of  the  piano- 
fortes used  in  the  public  schools  of  Boston,  and  keeping 
them  in  good  repair,  has  been  so  well  and  conscientiously 
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done  that  the  contract  was  again  renewed  for  another 
year ;  and  the  committee  on  supplies  have  touched  upon 
the  subject  in  their  last  annual  report,  in  the  following 
words :  — 

"  The  tuning  of  pianos  in  the  public  schools  has  been 
performed  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner  during  the  last 
three  years  by  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind ;  and 
a  new  contract  for  one  year,  from  May  1, 1880,  has  been 
made  with  that  institution,  on  the  same  terms  as  for 
preceding  years." 

This  statement,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  re- 
newal of  the  contract  was  made  with  uncommon 
unanimity  and  promptness;  does  great  honor  to  the 
sense  of  justice  and  fairness  of  the  members  of  the 
school  board,  and  is  very  gratifying  to  our  tuners. 

Messrs.  Steinway  &  Sons  have  for  a  long  time  em- 
ployed a  blind  man  as  head-tuner  of  their  great  estab- 
lishment in  New  York ;  and,  in  reply  to  a  letter  which 
I  addressed  to  them,  asking  for  information  with  regard 
to  his  success,  they  speak  as  follows :  — 

New  York,  Jan.  9, 1880. 

M.  Anaonos,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir,  —  In  answer  to  your  letter  of  the  29th  ult.,  we  desire 
to  inform  you  that  one  of  our  principal  tuners  is  a  blind  man 
named  Armin  Schotte. 

This  gentleman  tunes  the  concert  grand  pianos  for  the  concerts 
at  Steinway  Hall,  &c.,  which  work  is  considered  the  highest 
achievement  in  the  art  of  tuning.  Mr.  Schotte' s  tuning  is  simply 
perfect,  not  only  for  its  purity,  but  in  his  skill  of  so  setting  the 
tuning-pins  that  the  piano  can  endure  the  largest  amount  of  heavy 
playing  without  being  put  out  of  tune. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

STEINWAY    &   SONS. 
10 
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Messrs.  William  Bourne  &  Son  of  Boston  have  also 
employed  one  of  the  graduates '  of  this  institution,  Mr. 
Joseph  H.  Wood,  as  principal  tuner  for  seventeen 
years ;  and  their  views  on  his  work  and  on  the  fitness 
of  the  blind  in  general  to  deal  with  musical  instru- 
ments are  embodied  in  the  following  letter:  — 

Boston,  Sept.  27,  1880. 

Dear  Sir^  —  We  would  say  in  repl}*  to  your  letter  of  the  25th 
inst.,  that  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Wood  has  been  in  our  employ  as  prin- 
cipal tuner  since  the  year  1863.  It  gives  us  the  greatest  pleas- 
ure to  take  this  opportunity  of  testifying  to  the  eflScient  and 
excellent  service  rendered  by  him  to  our  establishment,  and  to 
say  that  his  able  and  skilful  workmanship  has  always  been  much 
prized  by  us.  We  see  no  reason  why  blindness  should  be  a 
drawback  in  the  tuner's  profession.  On  the  contrar}',  we  have 
been  convinced  by  long  observation  that  persons  deprived  of 
sight  succeed  remarkably  well  in  this  calling.  Their  ear  is 
much  more  delicate  than  that  of  ordinary  tuners,  and  the  objec- 
tion made  by  some  people  that  they  corrode  the  strings  by 
handling  them  is  wholly  unfounded.  We  never  knew  Mr.  Wood 
to  touch  the  strings  while  he  was  tuning  a  piano.  Many  3'ear8 
of  experience  in  the  business  of  manufacturing  piano-fortes  has 
shown  us  that  the  judgment  of  the  blind  in  selecting  these 
instruments  for  the  trade  is  of  the  first  order. 

This  is  our  candid  opinion  on  Mr.  Wood's  work,  and  on  the 
efficiency  and  ability  of  the  blind  as  tuners.  If  it  can  be  of 
any  service  in  the  promotion  of  their  cause,  3'ou  are  at  liberty 
to  use  it  in  any  way  that  you  ma}'  see  fit. 

Yours  truly, 

WILLIAM  BOURNE   &  SON. 

Mr.  M.  Anagnos, 

Director  Perkins  Iruftituiion  for  the  Blind,  South  Boston,  Mass, 

« 

These  testimonials  speak  sufficiently  for  themselves. 
They  need  no  comments ;  but  they  compel  the  utter- 
ance  of  an   earnest   hope   that  the  noble  example  of 
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the  above  two  firms  may  soon  be  followed  by  other 
piano-makers  of  high  standing  and  'influence,  and  that 
the  reasonable  claims  of  our  tuners  to  a  fair  share  of 
work  may  be  favored  with  more  justice  and  less  preju- 
dice in  the  future  than  they  have  received  heretofore. 

One  of  the  essays  which  were  included  in  the 
programme  of  our  closing  exercises  treated  in  a 
simple  and  clear  manner  of  sound,  of  the  construction 
of  the  piano-forte,  and  of  the  carefuhiess  of  instruc- 
tion necessary  to  qualify  a  tuner  of  this  instrument. 
This  paper  was  written  by  a  member  of  the  gradu- 
ating  class,  George  G.  Goldthwait  of  Lynn,  who  has 
devoted  a  large  part  of  his  time  to  the  tuning  depart- 
meixt ;  and,  as  it  gives  a  fairer  illustration  of  the  thor- 
oughness and  comprehensiveness  of  the  training  of  our 
scholars  than  any  words  of  mine  can  convey,  I  copy  it 
herewith  in  toto:  — 

"THE  PIANO-FORTE  AND  PIANO-FORTE  TUNING. 

*'  The  five  senses  possessed  by  man  enable  him  to  perceive 
whatever  passes  around  him,  and  not  the  least  in  value  is  that 
knowledge  received  through  the  sense  of  hearing. 

"  According  to  the  theorj^  now  universally  accepted,  sound  is 
produced  by  vibrations.  If  these  vibrations  exceed  38,000  per 
second,  consciousness  of  sound  ceases  because  the  ear  is  not 
capable  of  receiving  impressions  beyond  that  limit. 

"  Musical  sounds  are  produced  by  vibrations  succeeding  each 
other  at  regular  intervals.  The  lowest  tone  is  produced  by  six- 
teen vibrations  in  a  second.  The  highest  tone  which  the  ear  is 
capable  of  receiving  is  the  result  of  six  thousand  vibrations  in 

the  same  time.     This  range  embraces  about  eight  octaves. 

« 

"  By  the  aid  of  music  man  expresses  his  thoughts  and  emo- 
tions more  clearly,  sometimes,  than  by  language.  Music  com- 
forts the  oppressed,  strengthens  the  weary,  cheers  the  sorrowing. 
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nerves  the  soldier  on  to  battle  and  to  victory,  and  gives  expres- 
sion to  the  loftiest  a^)irations  of  the  soul.  Should  it  not  then 
bo  cherished  and  cultivated  to  its  fullest  extent? 

"  Instruments  for  the  production  of  music  ma3'  be  classed  under 
two  general  heads,  wind  and  stringed  instruments.  Your  atten- 
tion is  called  to  a  representative  of  the  latter  class. 

"  Instrumental  music  was  attempted  at  an  early  date.  We  read 
of  David's  harp  and  the  shepherd's  flute ;  but  long  before  that 
time,  back  in  geologic  ages,  we  find  rude  bone  flutes  among  the 
relics  left  behind  the  tertiar3'  man.  The  harp  is  formed  of  a 
sounding-board,  lengthwise  of  which  are  passed  stretched  strings. 
These  strings  differ  in  length  according  to  the  degree  of  pitch  to 
bo  attained  by  each  note.  The  strings  are  attached  at  either 
end,  and  the  tension  is  changed  at  pleasure.  In  other  words,  it 
is  tuned  by  means  of  screws  or  pegs.  Upon  the  principle  in- 
volved in  the  construction  of  the  harp  is  built  our  modern 
piano-forte.  The  immediate  forerunners  of  the  piano  w^ere  the 
clarichord  and  the  harpsichord,  founded  upon  the  principle  of  the 
harp,  with  this  difference,  —  the  strings,  instead  of  being  picked 
by  the  fingers,  were  plucked  by  metallic  quills,  which  were  forced 
against  them  by  jacks  that  were  raised  by  pressing  down  keys. 
The  sounds  thus  produced  were  metallic,  and  not  altogether 
agreeable  as  musical  tones.  To  obviate  this  diflUculty,  the  ham- 
mers were  made  of  wood,  and  covered  with  some  soft  material. 
The  tones  produced  when  the  wires  were  struck  by  such  ham- 
mers were  more  agreeable.  Since  that  time  innumerable  im- 
provements have  been  made,  resulting  in  the  modern  piano. 

''  The  invention  of  the  piano-forte  is  claimed  by  Italy,  France, 
German}-,  and  England.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
Bartolommeo  Chrislophori,  a  native  of  Padua,  was  the  inventor  of 
an  instrument  which  he  called  piano-forte,  because  he  could  play 
both  2)ia7io  (or  softly)  and  forte  (or  loud)  upon  it.  At  the  present 
day  these  instruments  are  made  in  three  distinct  forms,  —  square, 
grand,  and  upright.  In  the  first  two  the  strings  lie  in  a  hori- 
zontal position  ;  in  the  latter  they  run  either  in  an  oblique  or 
perpendicular  direction. 

''In  England  the  favorite  instrument   is   the  upright,  in  Ger- 
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many  the  grand  takes  the  lead,  while  on  this  side  of  the  water 
the  square  has,  until  lately,  been  the  most  popular. 

'*  In  1822  Jonas  Chickering,  the  founder  of  the  present  house 
of  Chickering  &  Sons,  manufactured,  in  Boston,  his  first  piano. 
Soon  after  this  time  two  very  important  improvements,  which 
gave  a  great  impulse  to  the  manufacture  of  these  instruments 
in  America,  were  introduced.  These  improvements  were  the 
invention  of  the  iron  frame  and  the  introduction  of  the  over- 
strung scale.  Alpheus  Babcock,  in  1825,  received  the  first  pat- 
ent on  the  iron  frame,  and  in  1837  Chickering  used  the  first 
frame  with  cross-bars  cast  entire. 

"  In  1856  the  house  of  Steinway  &  Sons  commenced  the 
manufacture  of  grand  pianos  on  the  European  plan,  with  this 
improvement  however,  —  they  introduced  the  iron  plate.  Sub- 
sequently they  made  many  improvements,  and  to-day  their 
instruments  are  celebrated  for  superior  quality  and  volume  of 
tone,  and  capacity  of  standing  in  tune. 

"  The  materials  for  the  construction  of  the  piano  should  be 
of  the  best  quality.  Porous  wood,  having  a  strong  fibre  and 
resonant  qualities,  is  best  adapted  for  the  sound-board.  The 
strings  should  be  of  the  best  steel  to  withstand  the  tension 
brought  upon  them.  It  requires  a  tension  of  two  hundred  pounds 
to  raise  the  highest  note  on  a  seven-octavo  piano  to  the  re- 
quired pitch,  and  the  combined  strain  upon  a  full  concert  grand 
is  about  twelve  tons.  The  pitch  of  a  note  depends  upon  the 
length  of  the  string.  The  lowest  notes  upon  a  piano  would  re- 
quire a  string  sixteen  feet  long.  To  prevent  this  inconvenient 
length  in  the  instrument  the  strings  producing  the  lower  notes 
are  shortened,  and  wound  with  soft  wire  to  retard  the  vibrations. 

*'  The  lowest  notes  upon  a  piano  vibrate  about  twenty-seven 
times,  and  the  highest  notes  four  thousand  times,  in  a  second,  giving 
aran<;e  of  seven  and  one-third  octaves.  The  rate  of  vibration  of 
a  musical  tone  is  ascertained  from  a  knowledge  of  the  number 
of  vibrations  of  any  note  of  the  scale ;  for  example,  the  mid- 
dle C  on  the  piano  vibrates  two  hundred  and  fifty-six  times  per 
second,  which  number,  divided  by  f ,  the  fraction  of  D  in  the 
inverse  ratio,  will  give   the  number  of  vibrations  for  D ;  or,  in 
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other  words,  taking  C  as  a  standard,  and  dividing  it  by  the 
inverse  ratio  of  the  fraction  of  the  vibrations,  which  we  know, 
we  obtain  the  number  of  vibrations  for  any  note. 

^^Difficult}"^  arises  in  tuning  from  the  fact  that  the  whole  tones 
in  the  scale  diffldr  in  size.  The  larger  intervals  are  called  major 
whole  tones ;  the  smaller,  minor  whole  tones.  This  difference 
in  the  size  of  intervals  renders  it  impossible  to  tune  perfect  in- 
tervals in  all  the  scales ;  for,  if  this  were  done,  a  part  of  them 
would  be  so  imperfect,  that  the  chords  would  be  offensive  to  the 
ear^  Therefore,  to  make  the  scales  equallj*  agreeable^  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  temper  them,  or  divide  these  inequalities  in  different 
intervals  equally  between  all  the  twelve  keys.  To  secure  this 
result  it  is  necessary  to  flatten  all  the  fifths  and  sharpen  the 
fourths.     The  onl}'  perfect  interval  on  the  piano  is  the  octave. 

"  We  have  tried  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  fundamental 
principles  embodied  in  the  production  of  music  from  stringed 
instruments  as  it  has  been  developed  and  perfected  in  the  piano- 
forte, the  natural  outgrowth  of  all  other  stringed  instruments, 
and,  at  present,  the  favorite. 

^^Its  construction,  care,  and  use  afford  occupation  to  a  large 
number  of  manufacturers,  tuners,  and  musicians.  Very  important 
among  these  is  the  tuner,  although,  perhaps,  he  receives  the  small- 
est share  of  credit. 

''  He  necessaril}'  precedes  the  pianist,  not  before  an  appreciative 
audience,  for  the  necessities  of  the  case  are  such  that  he  demands 
a  private  interview  with  the  instrument. 

'*  If  the  piano-forte  is  the  most  popular  instrument,  and  the  de- 
mand for  it  is  steadily  increasing,  then  the  work  of  the  tuner  grows 
in  importance.  The  yearly  increasing  number  of  musicians  and 
critics  render  it  necessary  that  the  tuner  be  educated  and  skilled  in 
his  profession  ;  and  the  required  degree  of  skill  can  only  be  ac- 
quired by  careful  study  and  constant  practice,  for,  to  become  a 
tuner  of  any  note,  years  are  required  to  cultivate  the  ear  to  distin- 
guish readily  and  accurately  imperfect  unisons  and  intervals :  nor 
is  this  all ;  the  hand  and  wrist  must  be  trained  to  control  the  ham- 
mer in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  the  solidity  and  permanency  of 
the  work,  this  being  of  the  first  importance,  as  upon  it  rests  the 
value  of  piano-forte  tuning.'* 
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Among  the  legions  of  seeing  tuners  who  axe  scattered 
all  over  the  country  there  are  no  doubt  some  who  may 
have  as  good  a  knowledge  of  the  philosophy  of  their 
art  as  the  writer  of  the  above  essay  seems  to  possess ; 
but  I  venture  to  say  that  their  number  is  not  very  large. 

Technical  Department. 

A  well-organized  and  properly  conducted  workshop, 
where  the  pupils  of  an  institution  can  repair  daily  at 
fixed  hours  and  be  employed  in  acquiring  skill  and 
facility  in  the  practice  of  the  mechanic  arts,  is  an  im- 
portant branch  of  a  complete  system  of  education.  It 
is  of  great  benefit  to  young  persons  in  more  ways  than 
one.  It  furnishes  them  with  occupation  out  of  school- 
hours,  and  provides  the  mental  faculties  with  a  gentle 
stimulus,  while  it  prevents  the  morbid  action  of  the 
brain,  which  too  much  study  is  apt  to  produce  in  chil- 
dren. It '•rouses  the  senses  to  activity,  and  trains  the 
hands  to  dexterit)^  and  the  muscles  to  agility,  so  that 
they  may  respond  immediately  to  the  commands  of  the 
will.  It  induces  confidence  in  the  use  of  the  bodily 
powers,  and  independence  of  character.  Finally,  it 
offers  to  a  large  number  opportunities  for  the  profitable 
employment  of  their  time,  and  for  self-support. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  this  institution  since  the 
date  of  its  foundation  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the 
uidustrial  training  of  the  blind.  One  of  the  two  in- 
structors whom  Dr.  Howe  engaged  in  Europe  in  1831 
was  a  master  of  handicraft.  The  so-called  "  develop- 
ing school,"  which  has  been  of  late  years  claimed  as  a 
new  discovery,  has  been  in  operation  here  for  nearly 
half  a  century,  and  its  main  features  form  a  very  essen- 
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tial  part  of  our  system  of  education.  Thus,  while  our 
pupils  are  acquiring  such  knowledge  as  will  fit  them  to 
be  enlightened  members  of  the  community,  it  is  deemed 
absolutely  necessaiy  that  they  should  also  learn  a  trade 
or  become  familiar  with  some  branch  of  manual  labor 
which  shall  prepare  them  for  usefulness  and  self-reli- 
ance in  after  life. 

To  compass  this  end,  a  commodious  shop  for  the  boys 
and  suitable  workrooms  for  the  girls  are  provided,  the 
services  of  skilful  and  efficient  teachers  ai-e  secui'ed, 
and  all  the  requisite  machines,  tools,  appliances,  and 
materials  are  furnished. 

I.  —  Workshop  for  the  Boys. 

The  affairs  of  this  department  have  been  managed 
with  discretion  and  sound  judgment,  and  its  present 
state  is  \ery  satisfactory. 

The  usual  trades  of  manufacturing  brooms,  seating 
canc-bottomed  chairs,  upholstering  parlor  furniture,  and 
making  mattresses,  have  been  regularly  and  systemati- 
cally taught,  and  the  pupils  have  been  diligently  trained 
to  work  steadily,  and  to  acquire  an  ease  and  skill  in  the 
use  of  their  hands  which  will  be  a  practical  help  to 
them  at  every  step  of  their  lives. 

During  the  past  year,  as  in  previous  ones,  this  work- 
shop has  been  carried  on  at  a  comparatively  moderate 
expense.  It  was  never  designed  as  a  source  of  income 
to  the  institution,  and  never  will  be.  All  that  can  be 
reasonably  expected  is,  that  the  avails  of  the  labor  of 
the  learners  should  pay  the  cost  of  materials.  The 
advantages  are  looked  for  in  the  acquisition  of  manual 
dexterity  and  mechanical  aptitude,  and  still  more  in  the 
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feeling  of  independence  and  habits  of  industry,  regu- 
larity, and  economy,  on  which  depend  in  so  large  a 
measure  the  usefulness  and  happiness  of  man  in  society. 
It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  state  that  in  many 
cases  these  expectations  are  more  than  fully  realized. 

II.  —  Workrooms  for  the  Girls. 

The  girls'  branch  of  the  technical  department  has 
been  conducted  with  great  ability  and  efficiency,  and  is 
making  excellent  progress  in  the  direction  both  of  use- 
ful and  ornamental  work. 

New  and  graceful  patterns  are  constantly  introduced 
and  skilfully  executed,  and  the  articles  made  by  the 
girls  are  uaJess  serviceable  than  beautiful. 

There  is  ample  room  in  the  devising  of  various 
shapes  and  designs  for  the  exercise  of  the  inventive  fac- 
ulty by  the  scholars  ;  and  they  generally  have  something 
new  in  hand,  which  is  a  source  of  interest  and  delight 
to  them,  and  often  of  profit  as  well. 

The  table,  which  is  spread  with  the  handiwork  of  the 
pupils  at  the  weekly  exhibitions,  is  always  an  attraction 
to  visitors,  and  the  little  manufacturers  are  much 
pleased  when  their  wares  bring  them  in  a  small  profit. . 
This  encourages  them  to  fresh  exertions  in  the  same 
line ;  and  the  result  is  that  many  of  the  girls  leave  us 
quite  accomplished  in  sewing  and  knitting,  both  by  hand 
and  machine,  in  crocheting,  and  in  making  a  great 
variety  of  articles  of  fancy,  worsted,  and  bead  work. 

The  exhibit  sent  from  this  department  to  the  Mel- 
bourne International  Exposition  last  summer  was  the 
finest  and  most  tasteful  which  has  yet  been  gotten  up 
here,  and  did  great  credit  to  the  pupils  and  to   their 

teacher, 
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The  quarters  appropriated  for  workrooms  in  the  new 

building  are  extensive  and  commodious,  and  the  girls 

are  rejoicing  in  the  prospect  of  more  scope  and  greater 

conveniences  than  they  have  heretofore  enjoyed. 

^    The  art  of  making  fancy  baskets  was  taught  during 

.  a  portion  of  the  past  year  by  an  Indian  woman,  who 

,  resided   in   the   establishment   for  that  purpose,   with 

great  success,  and  it  will  again  be  resumed  during  the 

present  year. 

Manual  Occupations  of  the  Blind  in  Ontario. 

The  circle  of  industrial  employments  for  the  blind 
is  already  very  much  contracted  by  the  invention  of 
machineiy ;  and  the  problem  of  "  how  to  enable  the 
great  mass  of  our  pupils  to  earn  their  living  by  the 
work  of  their  haAds,"  instead  of  approaching  solution, 
becomes  more  and  more  complicated  year  by  year. 
There  are  but  few  articles  made  by  hand  without  the 
guidance  of  sight  which  can  be  profitably  disposed  of, 
and  we  must  seek  for  new  fields  of  industry  for  our 
graduates. 

In  compliance  with  a  vote  of  your  board,  I  have  vis- 
ited the  Ontario  Institution  for  the  Blind  at  Brantford 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  its  industrial  department 
and  obtaining  a  clear  idea  of  its  workings.  I  was  cor- 
dially received  by  Mr.  Hunter,  the  principal,  and  his 
teachers,  and  promptly  assisted  in  all  my  investigations. 
I  found,  on  careful  inspection  of  the  workrooms,  that 
the  rule  of  the  thumb  was  truly  in  the  ascendency 
there,  but  not  to  the  detriment  of  the  literary  and  musi- 
cal departments.  The  pupils  of  both  sexes  are  well 
trained  in  handicraft,  and  some  of  them  are  experts  in 
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their  trades.     Willow-work,  and  knitting  and  sewing  by 
hand  and  machine,  are  the  principal  manual  occupations. 
During  the  past  year  the  boys   have   manufactured   a 
large  number  of  baskets  of  various  kinds,  shapes,  colors, 
and  sizes ;  and  the  girls  have  knit  four  thousand  one 
hundred  pairs  of  socks  by  machine,  and  one  thousand 
and  fifty  of  mittens  by  hand,  for  sale,  besides  cutting  and 
making  about  fifty-three   underwaists   and   dresses   for 
their  own  use.     There  is  no  other  institution  for  the 
blind  on  this  continent  with  which  I  am  acquainted  that 
can  show  equal  results  with  regard  to  the  handicraft  of  - 
its   female   apprentices.     All   the  wares   made   by  the 
pupils  are  readily  disposed  of  to  advantage.     The  bas- 
kets are  sold  in  open  market,  without  sharp  competition, 
at  good  prices  ;  and  the  stockings  and  mittens  are  pur- 
chased by  order  of  the  government  of  Ontario  for  the 
use  of  the  inmates  of  the  eleemosynary  and  penal  insti- 
tutions of  the  province.     Thus  the  industrial  activity  of 
the  scholars  is  stimulated  by  the  wise  policy  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  by  other  circumstances  peculiar  to  the  loca- 
tion of  the  school  at  Brantford,  and  is  promoted  by  such 
prudent   and  systematic  arrangements  that  it  does  not 
interfere  in  the  least  with  the  work  of  the  other  depart- 
ments of  the  establishment,  which    are   in  a   thriving 
condition.     The   management  of  the  institution  is  not 
only  efficient,  but  decidedly  progressive.     It  is  successful 
in  every  respect ;  for  it  is  intrusted  to  the  hands  of  a  gen- 
tleman who  combines  in  himself  two  excellent  qualities 
which  are  rarely  found  together,  —  that  of  broad  and 
thorough  scholarship  with  uncommon  executive  ability 
enhanced  by  truthftilness  and  strict  honesty.     Mr.  Hun- 
ter is,  moreover,  gifted  with   considerable   mechanical 
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ingenuity ;  and  the  invention  of  a  new  tablet  for  point- 
writing,  far  superior  to  those  previously  in  existence,  is 
not  the  least  important  among  his  contrivances. 

Department  of  Physical  Training. 

The  necessity  of  physical  culture  as  the  basis  for  the 
higher  departments  of  education  has  been  so  fully 
demonstrated  in  previous  reports,  and  is  so  generally 
acknowledged  by  thoughtful  men  everywhere,  that  I 
hardly  need  devote  to  it  more  than  a  few  passing 
remarks  here. 
.,    The  body  and  mind  are  twin  sisters,  co-ordinate  com- 

/  panions.     Their   functions   are   interwoven  in   such   a 

;  manner  that  they  may  be  considered  as  the  two  well- 
fitting  halves  of  a  perfect  whole,  designed  in  true  accord 
to  sustain  and  support  each  other  mutually.     So  close 

'  and  intimate  is  their  relation  that  the  mind  can  no  more 
reach  the  height  of  intellectual  and  moral  excellence 
when  enshrined  in  an  enervated  and  weak  frame  than  a 
bird  can  soar  through  the  mid-heavens  without  the  fiiU 
strength  of  its  wings.  There  is  no  error  more  profound 
or  more  prolific  of  evil  consequences  than  that  which 

*  views  the  mental  and  bodily  powers  as  antithetic  and 
opposed  to  each  other.  The  truth  is  precisely  the  re- 
verse of  this.  The  welfare  and  efficiency  of  the  one 
are  greatly  promoted  by  the  soundness  of  the  other. 
Their  union  constitutes  one  of  the' laws  of  nature  which 
never  can  be  broken  with  impunity.  Hence,  inteUec- 
tual  and  physical  culture  must  advance  hand  in  hand ; 
for,  if  permitted  to  go  apart,  either  will  stray  from  its 
appropriate  sphere,  and  the  result  will  be  feebleness, 
decline,  and  premature  decay. 
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Id  the  education  of  children  the  fact  must  always  be 
kept  in  view  that  it  is  not  a  mind  or  a  body  that  we 
are  txainmg  up,  —  it  is  a  man,  and  that  we  ought  not  to 
divide  him ;  or,  as  Plato  says,  we  are  not  to  fashion  one 
without  the  other,  but  make  them  draw  together  like 
two  horses  harnessed  to   a   coach.     Every  attempt  tol 
cultivate   the  intellect   without   its   co-ordinate  power, 
the  body,  will  end  in  an  ignoble  failure  or  a  miserable  * 
defeat.     But,  when  the  two  parts  are  made  to  act  in  * 
unison   and  harmony,  any  thing  within   the   limits   of 
possibility  may  be  accomplished. 

It  is  therefore  obvious  that  every  well-organized  sys- 
tem of  education  should  provide  its  participants  with 
adequate  and  efficient  means  for  regular  and  uniform 
physical  training,  which  shall  call  forth  and  cultivate 
the  latent  powers  and  capacities  of  the  body,  and  aid 
the  full  development  and  expansion  of  its  various  parts 
and  organs. 

But,  if  physical  culture  is  so  great  a  factor  in  the 
education  of  ordinary  children,  in  that  of  the  blind, 
whose  infirmity  is  unquestionably  a  positive  hinderance 
to  the  free  and  uninterrupted  exercise  of  the  muscular 
system,  and  very  seriously  affects  the  development  of  the 
bodily  powers,  it  is  demanded  with  tenfold  force.  No 
school  established  for  their  benefit  can  be  complete  or 
do  its  work  properly  without  making  ample  provision 
for  training  of  this  nature.  Force  of  character,  strength 
of  will,  mental  vigor,  clearness  of  views  and  ideas, 
activity,  energy,  dexterity,  tenacity,  and  endurance  con- 
stitute the  secret  of  success  in  every  undertaking,  and 
are  indispensable  qualities  for  all  youth  who  are  about 
to  enter  on  the  career  of  practical  life.     It  is  a  well- 
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I  established  fact  that  not  a  few  among  the  blind   are 

i  more  or  less  wanting  in  these  requirements,  and  they 

'  must   attain  them  by  proper  training  before  they  can 

reasonably  aspire  to  great  achievements  in  their  inteUec- 

tual  and  professional  pursuits. 

Physical  culture  has  been  followed  systematically  and 
persistently  in  our  school  during  the  past  year,  and  has 
assumed  a  position  commensurate  with  its  importance. 

The  gymnasium  has  been  supplied  with  the  necessary 
apparatus ;  and  the  pupils,  divided  into  five  classes,  have 
repaired  there  regularly  at  fixed  hours,  and  have  gone 
through  such  a  series  of  systematic  and  progressive 
exercises  as  were  calculated  to  strengthen  every  part 
of  the  physical  frame,  and  to  cause  the  blood,  which, 
owing .  to  close  application  to  study,  is  apt  to  crowd 
towards  the  brain  and  produce  languor  and  stupor,  to 
leap  through  the  veins.  Muscular  development  is  thus 
promoted,  the  respiration  and  ciiculation  are  quick- 
ened, and  the  whole  system  is  toned  up.  Grace  and 
beauty  are  imparted  to  the  person,  and  ease  to  the 
manner;  and  at  the  same  time  a  pleasing  recreative 
occupation  is  afforded  to  the  mind. 

The  exercises  have  been  carefully  selected  and  wisely 
conducted  by  competent  teachers  ;  and  their  effect  upon 
the  appearance,  health,  and  strength  of  the  pupils,  has 
been  quite  remarkable.  The  pale  countenances,  nerve- 
less looks,  puny  forms,  drooping  heads,  want  of  elasticity 
and  facihty  in  the  movements,  tendency  to  spinal  curva- 
ture, flat  and  narrow  chests,  slouching  shoulders,  hag- 
gai'd  cheeks,  —  these  and  all  other  imperfections  which 
are  generally  noticed  in  almost  eveiy  school  for  the 
blind,  and  which  are  indications  of  stunted  growth  and 
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muscular  flabbiness,  have  slowly  but  steadily  diminished, 
if  not  altogether  disappeared,  from  among  our  pupils, 
giving  place  to  comely  figures,  fresh  complexions,  a 
resolute  bearing,  buoyant  spirits,  and  a  fair  share  of 
nerve-power  and  agility.  In  fact,  life  itself  seems  to 
spread  before  them  like  a  fair  field,  of  which  every  acre 
is  their  own. 

Jililitary  drill,  which  has  been  introduced  into  our 
gynmasium  during  the  past  year,  and  carried  on  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rules  of  tactics,  has  proved  an  invalua- 
ble adjunct  to  our  course  of  exercises,  and  has  already 
conferred  a  great  and  lasting  benefit  upon  our  70ung 
men.  It  has  helped  to  promote  an  erect  carriage  and 
neatness  of  appearancp,  and  to  foster  habits  of  prompt- 
ness, exactness,  and  unanimity  in  action.  It  has  ena- 
bled them  to  acquire  a  manly  gait  and  a  better  command 
of  their  muscles.  Lastly,  it  has  taught  them  self-con- 
trol, and  has  given  them  correct  ideas  of  order,  disci- 
pline, and  subordination. 

Thanks  to  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the  officers 
of  the  institution,  and  most  especially  to  the  endeavors 
of  those  of  the  teachers  who  have  entered  into  the 
work  of  the  gymnasium  with  genuine  enthusiasm  and 
unabating  faith  in  its  beneficent  effects,  this  important 
department  of  our  system  of  education  has  been  made  a 
success,  and  a  great  amount  of  good  has  already  been 
and  is  being  accomplished  in  it.  The  current  which 
has  so  auspiciously  begun  to  flow  in  this  direction  will 
run  stronger  and  deeper  until  every  child  in  the  insti- 
tution shall  reach  the  highest  point  of  physical  ameliora- 
tion which  lies  within  the  possibilities  of  his  constitution 
and  organization. 
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Concluding  Remarks. 

In  bringing  this  report  to  a  close,  I  beg  leave,  gentle- 
men, to  bespeak  your  forbearance  for  its  numerous 
short-comings,  and  most  especially  for  the  crudeness 
which  is  apparent  in  the  treatment  of  some  of  its 
topics.  The  time  allotted  for  writing  it  has  been  so 
crowded  with  business  and  cares,  that  it  has  been  im- 
possible for  me  to  bestow  upon  its  preparation  the  atten- 
tion requisite  for  putting  it  into  a  better  form. 

It  is  with  no  small  degree  of  satisfaction  that  I  avail 
myself  again  of  this  opportunity  to  express  my  unquali- 
fied approbation  of  the  valuable  services  of  the  matron 
and  of  all  the  officers  and  teachers  with  whom  I  am 
associated  in  the  management  of  the  institution.  Each 
and  all  of  them  have  performed  their  duties  faithfully 
and  efficiently,  have  spared  no  efforts  in  promoting  the 
best  interests  of  the  pupils,  and  have  labored  with  zeal, 
perseverance,  and  cheerfulness,  for  the  attainment  of  the 
highest  results.  • 

To  you,  gentlemen  of  the  board,  I  would  offer  my 
warmest  thanks  for  the  readiness  and  promptness  with 
which  you  have  responded  to  every  claim  upon  your 
time  and  attention,  for  the  great  interest  you  have  inva- 
riably manifested  in  all  movements  concer^ing  the  wel- 
fare of  the  blind,  and  for  the  uniform  kindness  and 
courtesy  with  which  you  have  received  and  considered 

my  suggestions. 

Respectfully  submitted  by 

M.    ANAGNOS. 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


Among  the  pleasant  duties  incident  to  the  close  of  the  year  is 
that  of  expressing  our  heartfelt  thanks  and  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments to  the  following  artists,  litterateurs^  societies,  proprietors, 
managers,  editors,  and  publishers,  for  concerts  and  various  musi- 
cal entertainments,  for  operas,  oratorios,  lectures,  readings,  and 
for  an  excellent  supply  of  periodicals  and  weekly  papers,  minerals, 
and  specimens  of  various  kinds. 

As  I  have  said  in  previous  reports,  these  favors  are  not  only  a 
source  of  pleasure  and  happiness  to  our  pupils,  but  also  a  valuable 
means  of  aesthetic  culture,  of  social  intercourse,  and  of  mental 
stimulus  and  improvement.  As  far  as  we  know,  there  is  no  com- 
munity in  the  world  which  does  half  so  much  for  the  gratification 
and  improvement  of  its  unfortunate  members  as  that  of  Boston 
does  for  our  pupils. 

I,  —  Acknowledgments  for  Concerts  and  Operas  in  the  City, 

To  the  Harvard  Musical  Association,  through  its  president,  Mr. 
'John  S.  Dwight,  for  fifty  season-tickets  to  eight  sj'mphony  con- 
certs. The  blind  of  New  England  are  under  great  and  lasting 
obligations  to  this  association  for  the  uncommon  musical  advan- 
tages which  it  has  always  extended  to  them  in  the  most  liberal 
and  friendly  manner  since  the  inauguration  of  its  concerts. 

To  Messrs.  Tompkins  &  Hill,  proprietors  of  the  Boston  Theatre, 
for  admitting  parties  in  unlimited  numbers  to  six  operas. 

To  Mr.  John  Stetson  of  the  Globe  Theatre,  for  admission  to  one 
opera ;  and  to  Mr.  Thomas,  to  one  children's  operetta  in  Horticul- 
tural Hall. 

To  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  through  its  president,  Mr. 
C.  C.  Perkins,  and  its  secretary,  Mr.  A.  Parker  Browne,  for  tickets 
to  one  oratorio  and  five  rehearsals. 
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To  Mr.  C.  C.  Perkins,  for  tickets  to  five  of  the  Euterpe  con- 
certs. 

To  the  Boylston  Club,  through  its  secretary,  Mr.  F.  H.  Rat- 
cliffe,  for  admission  to  four  of  its  concerts. 

To  the  Apollo  Club,  through  the  kindness  of  its  secretarjs  Mr. 
Arthur  Reed,  for  tickets  to  six  concerts ;  and  to  the  Cecilia  Club, 
through  the  same  gentleman,  for  an  invitation  to  four  concerts. 

To  the  following  distinguished  artists  we  are  under  great  obli- 
gations for  admitting  our  pupils  to  their  classical  chamber-con- 
certs :  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang,  Mr.  Ernst  Perabo,  Mr.  H.  G.  Tucker,  Mr. 
Henry  Hanchett,  Mr.  Arthur  Foote,  Mr.  John  A.  Preston,  Madame 
Frohock,  and  Madame  Cappiani.  Mrs.  S.  W.  Farwell  of  Boston 
generously  sent  to  the  pupils  twenty-five  tickets  to  one  of  Mr. 
Perabo* 8  concerts. 

For  popular  concerts  we  are  indebted  to  Mrs.  Manley  Howe,  Dr. 
L.  B.  Fenderson,  Mr.  Charles  Poole,  Mr.  B.  W.  Williams,  and 
Mr.  H.  C.  Brown. 

II.  — Acknowledgments  for  Concerts  given  in  our  HaU, 

For  a  series  of  fine  concerts  given  from  time  to  time  in  the  hall 
of  the  institution  we  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  following  ar- 
tists :  — 

To  the  Polish  violinist,  Mr.  Timoth6e  Adamowski,  assisted  by 
Mr.  C.  L.  Capen,  Mrs.  H.  T.  Spooner,  Miss  Sarah  Winslow,  Miss 
Teresa  Carreno  Campbell,  and  Miss  Mary  M.  Campbell. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ole  Bull. 

To  Mr.  W.  H.  Sherwood,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Sherwood  and  Mr, 
Alfred  Wilkie. 

To  Mr.  W.  H.  Sherwood  a  second  time,  assisted  by  Mr.  Whit- 
ing and  Miss  Emma  Howe. 

To  Mr.  John  Orth,  assisted  by  Mr.  Dunnreuter,  Mrs.  Enowles, 
and  Madame  Dietrich  Strong. 

To  Miss  Teresa  Carreno  Campbell,  violinist,  and  Miss  Mary  M. 
Campbell,  pianist. 

To  Miss  Mary  Underwood,  assisted  by  Miss  Ella  Abbott,  Miss 
Laura  Underwood,  Miss  Josephine  Ware,  and  Miss  Alice  Vars. 

To  Mrs.  Kate  Remetti,  assisted  by  her  friends,  for  two  concerts. 
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To  Mr.  Eugene  Thayer,  for  a  series  of  classical  organ  recitals, 
assisted  by  his  chorus,  Miss  Marion  Osgood,  violinist,  and  some 
of  his  best  organ  pupils. 

III.  —  Acknowledgments  for  Lectures  and  Headings. 
For  a  series  of  lectures  and  readings  our  thanks  are  due  to  the 
following  kind  friends :  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Miss  Lutie  M. 
Marsh,  Miss  Helen  Harding,  Professor  J.  H.  Dickson,  Miss  Flor- 
ence Bachelder,  Miss  F.  S.  Sayles,  Miss  Emily  Esterbrook,  Mrs. 
Fred  Flanders,  Miss  Mary  Washburn,  Miss  Alice  Barnicoat,  and 
Mr.  Frank  Pope. 

IV.  —  Acknowledgments  for  Minerals,  Specimens,  Tangible 

Objects,  4&c. ' 

For  a  collection  of  minerals,  specimens,  and  tangible  objects  of 
various  kinds,  we  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  following  persons : 
Gen.  John  Eaton,  Commissioner  of  Education,  Gen.  William  G. 
LeDuc,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  William  Reed,  Mr. 
James  E.  Mills,  Miss  M.  C.  Moulton,  Mrs.  V.  B.  Turner,  Miss 
Sophia  Ann  Wolfe,  and  Miss  Mamie  Mayer. 

We  are  also  under  great  obligation  to  Mr.  G.  W.  Eddy,  mana- 
ger of  the  Twombly  Knitting  Machine  Co.,  for  the  gift  of  one  of 
their  machines ;  and  to  our  good  friend,  Rev.  Photius  Fisk,  for 
a  great  abundance  of  various  kinds  of  fruit. 

V.  —  Acknowledgments  for  Periodicals  and  Newspapers. 
The  editors  and  publishers  of  the  following  reviews,  magazines, 
and  semi-monthl}'  and  weekly  papers,  continue  to  be  very  kind  and 
liberal  in  sending  us  their  publications  gratuitously,  which  are 
always  cordially  welcomed,  and  perused  with  interest :  — 


The  N.  E.  Journal  of  Education 

The  Atlantic     . 

Boston  Home  Journal 

N.  E.  Medical  Gazette 

The  Christian   . 

The  Christian  Register 

The  Musical  Record 

The  Musical  Herald 

The  Folio 


Boston,  Mass, 
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The  Sunday  Herald  . 

Littell's  Living  Age 

Unitarian  Review 

The  Watchman 

The  Congregationalist 

The  Golden  Rule      . 

Wide  Awake    . 

The  Salem  Register  . 

Scribner'8  Monthly  . 

St.  Nicholas     . 

The  Christian  Union 

National  Quarterly  Review 

The  Journal  of  Speculative  Philosophy 

Journal  of  Health     • 

Lippincott's  Magazine 

The  Penn  Monthly   . 

Weekly  Notes 

Church's  Musical  Journal 

Our  Reporter    . 

The  Bystander 

Hours  of  Recreation 


Boatony  Mass. 
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Cincinnati^  Ohio. 

Concord^  Mich. 

Toronto,  Canada. 

Chicago,  III. 
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Goodson's  Gazette,  Va.  Inst,  for  Deaf^Mutes  and  Blind. 

Tablet     . 

Mirror     . 

Companion 

Mute  Ranger 

Mistletoe 


West  Va.  " 
Michigan  " 
Minnesota  " 

Texas  Inst,  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 
.  Iowa  Inst,  for  the  Blind. 
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II  Mentore  dei  Ciechi 


Florence,  Italy. 


1  desire  again  to  render  the  most  hearty  thanks,  in  behalf  of  all 
our  pupils,  to  the  kind  friends  who  have  thus  nobly  remembered 
them.  The  seeds  which  their  friendly  and  generous  attentions 
have  sown  have  fallen  on  no  barren  ground,  but  will  continue  to 
bear  fruit  in  after  years ;  and  the  memory  of  many  of  these 
delightful  and  instructive  occasions  aud  valuable  gifts  will  be 
retained  through  life. 

M.  Anagnos. 
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Detailed  Statement  of  Treasurer's  Account. 

Dr. 


1870-1880. 

To  cash  paid  on  Auditors'  drafts     . 
city  of  Boston  for  taxes 
repairs  on  houses 
rent  of  box  at  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

check-book 

re-investments     .... 
on  hand  Sept.  30,  1880      . 


•72,787  86 

146  25 

531  50 

20  00 

6  75 

19,000  00 

2,227  43 

•94,718  79 


Cr. 

1870. 

Sept.  30.   By  balance  of  former  account (579  21 

Oct.   10.   From  State  of  Massachusetts 7,500  00 

13.  Maine,  1878-79        ....  3,500  00 

15.  6  months'  interest  on  note  for  ^5,000  at  6  per 

cent 150  00 

16.  interest  on  ^5,000  United-States  bonds,   3 

months,  at  4  per  cent 50  00 

21.  ^5,000  United- States  4  per  cent  bonds,  sold  at 

101  }|  .     • 5,090  62 

•4,000  Boston  and  Lowell  5  per  cent  bonds, 
sold    at  par  value,  ^4,000,  and  interest, 

•55.78 4,055  78 

25.  6  months'  interest  on  note,  •3,500,  at  6  per 

cent 105  00 

29.  R.  £.  Apthorp,  agent,  rents  collected    .        .        227  75 

I^ov.  29.  6  months'  interest  on  note,  •8,000,  at  6  per 

cent 240  00 

Deo.     9.  6  months'  interest  on  note,  $3,500,  at  7  per 

cent 122  50 

1880. 

Jan.     2.  6  months'  interest  on  note,  $5,000,  at  5  per 

cent 125  00 

3.  State  of  Massachusetts  .        .      '  .        .        .     7,500  00 

5.  6  months'  interest  on  note  of  ^18,000  at  6 

per  cent 540  00 

10.  12  months'  interest  on  note  of  ^8,000  at  5 

per  cent 400  bO 

dividend  on  45  shares  Fitchburg  Railroad      .        135  00 
6  months'  interest  on  Boston  and  Lowell  Rail- 
road bonds 150  00 

15.             •djOOO  Eastern  Railroad  bonds,  sold  at  .81^, 
•4,890;  and  interest  to  Dec.  12, 
•76  50 ^4,966  50 


Amounts  carried  forward        ....  ^4,966  50  ^30,470  86 
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Amounts  brought  forward      ....  $4,966' 50130.470  86 

1880.  . 

Jan.   15.    From  t5,000  fioston  and  Lowell  bonds, 

sold 6,000  00 

interest  on  same  to  9th  inst. .        .  5  56 

•9,972  06 
Less  interest  on  loan .       $21  91 

commission      on 

111,000   .        .        27  50 

49  41 

9,922  65 

17.             executors  of  will  of  William  Taylor,  final  pay- 
ment          891  80 

23.  6  months'  interest  on  note,  #2,500,  at  6  per 

cent 75  00 

29.  6  months'  interest  on  note,  82,500,  at  6  per 

cent 75  00 

6  months'  interest  on  note,  810,000,  at  6  per 

cent •    .        .        300  00 

M.  Anagnos,  Director,  as  per  following:  — 

City  of  Boston  for  tuning  .        .     $500  00 

J.    H.    M'Cafferty,  account    of 

daughter 45  00 

State  of  Rhode  Island,  accoxmt 

of  Henry  Lanergan        .        .         20  00 

Sale  of  embossed  books     .        .       268  76 

J.  B.  Winsor,  account  of  son     .       300  00 

Town  of   Dedham,   account  of 

Mary  O'Hare .        .        .        .         27  22 

Town  of  Brimfield,  account  of 

George  Needham    .         .         .         14  00 

Income  of  legacy  to  Laura  Bridg- 

man 131  20 

Hubert  Baker,  on  account .        .         20  00 

F.  Meisel,  for  old  iron        .        .         86  11 

receipts  of  work  department :  — 

For  October      .        .  $1,291  05 

November  .        .     1,095  38 

December    .        .        938  77 

3,325  20 

4,737  49 

March  1.  6  months'  interest  on  note,  $25,000,  at  6  per 

cent 750  00 

6. months'  interest  on  $4,000,  Eastern  Rail- 
road bonds 90  00 

20.  6  months'  interest  on  note,  $5,000,  at  5  per 

cent 125  00 

24.  interest  on  deposits 176  17 

April   5.             State  of  Massachusetts 7,500  00 

Amount  carrUd  forwctrd $55,113  47 
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Amount  brought  forward $55,113  47 

1880. 

April    5.    From  M.  Anagnos,  Director,  as  per  following:  — 

Sale  of  books  in  embossed  print, 

tablets,  &c 1351  32 

From  tuning      ....       520  00 
Nebraska  Institution,  for  map    .         37  00 
A.  D.  Cadwell,  account  of  son   .         85  00 
Rev.  Photius  Fisk,  to  print  •*  His- 
tory of  Greece  '*     .        ,        .       500  00 
A  friend,  donation  to  print  Hig- 
ginson*s   **  History  of  United 
States " .        .      ' .        .        .    1,186  00 
Mrs.  Charles  C.  Paine,  donation 

to  printing  fund  .  .  .  100  00 
J.  J.  Mundo,  acc't  of  daughter,  25  00 
Mrs.     Knowlton,     account     of 

daughter         •        .        .        .         24  00 
S&le  of  admission-tickets  .        .         50  61 
brooms,  account  of  boys' 

shop  .        .        .        .         24  30 
old  barrels,  junk,  &c.      .         60  69 
Hubert  Baker,  on  accoxmt .        .         30  00 
receipts  of  work  department :  — 
For  January       .        .    9839  91 
February     .         .    1,005  79 
March.        .         .      859  07 

— ' 2,704  77 

5,698  69 

12.  6  months'  interest  on  note,  $9,000,  at  6  per 

cent 270  00 

1879. 

Oct.   29.  dividend,  30  shares  Boston  and  Providence 

Raihx)ad 105  00 

1880. 

April  15.  6  months'  interest  on  note,  $5,000,  at  6  per 

cent 150  00 

17.  6  months'  interest  on  note,  $3,500,  at  6  per 

cent 105  00 

May     5.  Boston  and  Providence  Railroad  dividends    .        120  00 

28.  6  months'  interest  on  note,  $8,000,  at  6  per 

cent 240  00 

June  13.  6  months'  interest  on  note,  $10,000,  at  6  per 

cent 300  00 

8.  6  months'  interest  on  note,  $3,500,  at  7  per 

cent 122  50 

July     1.  interest  on  deposit 53  91 

6  months'  interest  on  note  of  $8,000  at  5  per 
cent 200  00 

Amount  carried  forward $62,478  67 


* 
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Amount  brought  fanoard $62,478  57 

July     1.    From  6  months'  interest  on  note  of  $5,000  at  5  per 

cent 125  00 

3.  6  months'  interest  on  note  of  $18,000  at  6  per 

cent 540  00 

8.              State  of  Massachusetts 7,500  00 

16.              rents  collected  by  R.  E.  Apthorp,  agent         .  420  82 

H.  B.  Rogers,  for  permanent  printing  .        .  1,000  00 
23.              fund  6  months'  interest  on  note,  $2,500,  at 

6  per  cent 75  00 

26.  6  months'  interest  on  note,  $2,500,  at  6  per 

cent 75  00 

Aug.    2.              estate  of  William  Munroe     .        .        .        .  100  00 

10.  State  of  Connecticut 3,300  00 

11.  Maine 3,625  00 

Rhode  Island 3,150  00 

13.  Vermont 1,925  00 

M.  Anagnos,  Director,  as  per  following:  — 

Tuning $400  00 

Sale  of  books  in  raised  print      .       126  85 
maps      .        .        .        .         74  00 
J.    H.    M'Cafferty,  account  of 

daughter  .  .  .  .  •  55  00 
A.  D.  Cadwell,  account  of  son  .  90  00 
Income  of  legacy  to  Laura  Bridg- 

man 40  00 

receipts  of  work  department :  — 

For  April    .  .    S894  02 

May      .        .        .    1,378  86 

June     .        .        .   1,446  24 

July      .        .        .   1,692  10 

5,411  22 

6,196  57 

•  10.  6  months'  interest  on  note,  $10,000,  at  6  per 

cent 300  00 

Sept.    1.  6  months'  interest  on  note,  $5,000,  at  5  per 

cent 125  00 

2.  6  months'  interest  on  note,  $25,000,  at  6  per 

cent 750  00 

30.  M.  Anagnos,  as  per  following:  — 

Sale  of  books  and  writing- tablets,     $154  64 

Tuning 250  00 

Mrs.  Knowlton,  account  of  daugh- 
ter   24  00 

Sale  of  brooms,  account  of  boys' 
shop 14  13 

AmamrUs  carried  forward $442  77  $91,685  96 

13 
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Amounts  brought  forward       .... 

1880. 

Sept.  80.     From  sale  of  old  junk,  &c. 

admission-tickets 
receipts  of  work  department:  — 
For  August        .        .    1057  30 
September  .        .   1,544  58 


1442  77  991,685  96 

48  10 
40  08 


2,501  88 


3,032  83 
•94,718  79 

Analysis  of  Treasurer's  Accounts. 

The  Treasurer's- account  shows  that  the  total  receipts  during 

the  year  were 194,718  79 

Less  cash  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year     .        .        .  579  21 


•94,139  58 


Ordinary  Receipts. 

From  the  State  of  Massachusetts  .  .  .  130,000  00 
beneficiaries  of  other  states  and  individuals,  16,430  42 
interest,  coupons,  and  rent ....     7,913  65 

Extraordinary  Receipts. 

From  work  department,  for  sale  of  articles  made 

by  the  blind,  &c 113,943  07 

sale  of  bonds 

embossed  books  and  maps 
tuning         .... 
legacies  and  donations 
sale  of  brooms,  account  of  boys' 
old  jimk,  barrels,  &c. 
admission-tickets     . 


•54,844  07 


shop 


19,069  05 

1,012  07 

1,670  00 

3,777  30 

38  43 

194  90 

90  69 

39,795  51 
•94,139  58 


General  Analysis  of  the  Steward's  Account. 

Dr. 

Amount  in  Steward's  hands  Oct.  1,  1879 


•773  16 
.   72,787  86 

•73,561  02 
.     2,054  82 


Receipts  from  Auditors'  drafts 

Less  amount  in  Steward's  hands  Oct.  1,  1880 

Cr. 

Ordinary  expenses  as  per  schedule  annexed  .         .  ^42,476  53 
Extraordinary  expenses  as  per  schedule  annexed  .    29,029  67 


•71,506  20 


71,506  20 
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Analysis  of  Expenditures  for  the  Year  endpto  Sept.  30,  1880, 

AS  PER  Steward's  Account. 


Meat,  25,893  lbs 

Fish,  3,528  lbs 

Butter,  4,017  lbs 

Rice,  sago,  &c 

Bread,  flour,  and  meal .... 
Potatoes  and  other  vegetables 

Fruit 

Milk,  16,447  quarts      .... 

Sugar,  8,411  lbs 

Tea  and  coffee,  686  lbs.        .        .        . 

Groceries 

Gas  and  oil 

Coal  and  wood 

Sundry  articles  of  consumption     . 
Salaries,  superintendence,  and  instruction 

Domestic  wages 

Outside  aid 

Medicines  and  medical  aid    . 
Furniture  and  bedding 
Clothing  and  mending  .... 
Musical  instruments     .... 
Expenses  of  tuning  department    . 

boys'  shop 

printing-office    . 

stable  .... 
Books,  stationery,  and  school  apparatus 
Ordinary  construction  and  repairs 
Taxes  and  insurance  .... 
Travelling  expenses  .... 
Rent  of  office  in  town  .... 
Board  of  men  and  clerk  during  vacation 
Sundries 


Extraordinary  Expenses, 

Extraordinary  construction  and  repairs 
Bills  to  be  refunded      .... 
Beneficiaries  of  the  Harris  Fund  . 
Expenses  of  work  department 


913,073  36 

90.10 

703  00 

15,163  21 


•2,153  42 

191  90 

1,538  37 

73  61 

1,437  34 

616  16 

242  09 

1,008  25 

822  09 

173  75 

622  38 

372  19 

2,464  69 

226  29 

15,009  41 

4,084  73 

163  55 

36  45 

1,468  17 

32  86 

902  47 

822  19 

39  44 

3,011  82 

232  59 

2,146  06 

1,480  42 

609  76 

73  33 

250  00 

118  86 

51  89 


•42,476  53 


29,029  67 
•71,506  20 
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General  Absxbact  of  Account  of  Work  Department, 

Oct.  1,  1880. 

Liabilities. 
Dae  institution  for  investments  at  sundry  times 

since  the  first  date $40,897  45 

Excess  of  expenditures  over  receipts  .        .        .        1,220  14 


•42,117  59 


Assets, 
Stock  on  hand  Oct.  1,  1880          ....      94,698  78 
Debts  due .        1,399  82 


6,098  60 


136,018  99 

Balance  against  work  department  Oct.  1,  1880    .         .  .  936,018  99 

Balance  against  work  department  Oct.  1,  1879     .         .  .     35,028  96 


Cost  of  carrying  on  workshop        .....        $990  03 


Dr. 

Cash  received  for  sales,  &c.,  during  the  year        .   $13,943  07 
Excess  of  expenditures  over  receipts    .        .        .       1,220  14 


$15,163  21 


Cr. 

Salaries  and  wages  paid  blind  persons  .        .        .     $3,186  72 
Salaries  and  wages  paid  seeing  persons         .        .       2,608  75 

Sundries  for  stock,  &c 9,367  74 

$15,163  21 
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Account  of  Stock  Oct.  1, 1880. 


Real  estate 

Railroad  stock •       • 

Notes  secured  by  mortgage  .... 

Cash 

Stock  in  work  department  .... 

Household  furniture    ..... 

Provisions  and  supplies        .        .        .        • 
Wood  and  coal    ...... 

Musical  department,  viz.,  — 

One  large  organ        ..... 

Three  small  organs  ..... 

Forty-four  pianos     ..... 

Violins 

Brass  and  reed  instruments 

Books  in  printing-office        •        .        .        • 

Stereotype  plates 

School  furniture  and  apparatus  . 
Musical  library  •  .  •  ,  . 
Library  of  books  in  common  type 
Library  of  books  in  raised  type  . 
Boys'  shop  ....... 

Stable  and  tools 

Boat 


1247,800  00 

15,050  00 

115,000  00 

4,282  25 

4,698  78 

16,581  41 

1,101  26 

2,877  00 

•5,500  00 

730  00 

11,000  00 

100  00 

1,500  00 

18,830  00 

4,700  00 

2,100  00 

5,700  00 

625  00 

1,950  00 

5,500  00 

108  75 

625  75 

15  00 

•447,546  10 
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LIST  OF  EMBOSSED  BOOKS 


Printed  at  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind. 


TITLE   OF   BOOK. 


Howe's  Geographv 

Howe's  Atlas  of  the  Islands 

Howe's  Blind  Child's  First  Book 

Howe's  Blind  Child's  Second  Book 

Howe's  Blind  Child's  Third  Book 

Howe's  Blind  Child's  Fourth  Book 

Second  Table  of  Logarithms 

Astronomical  Dictionary 

Rudiments  of  Natural  Philosophy 

Philosophy  of  Natural  History  ...... 

Guyot's  Geography 

Howe's  Cyclopaedia 

Natural  Theology 

Combe's  Constitution  of  Man 

Pope's  Essay  on  Man,  and  other  Poems     .... 

Baxter's  Call 

Book  of  Proverbs 

Book  of  Psalms 

New  Testament  (small) 

Book  of  Common  Prayer 

Hymns  for  the  Blind .         . 

pilgrim's  Progress 

Life  of  Melanchthon 

Dickens's  Old  Curiosity  Shop 

Shakspeare's  Hamlet  and  Julius  Csesar      .... 
Byron's  Hebrew  Melodies  and  Childe  Harold     . 
Anderson's  History  of  the  United  States    .... 
Dickens's  Child's  History  of  England         .... 
Selections  from  the  Works  of  Swedenborg .... 

Memoir  of  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe 

Cutter's  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene 

Viri  Romse,  new  edition  with  additions      .... 

The  Reader;    or,  Extracts  from  British   and  American 

Literature 

Musical  Characters  used  by  the  seeing,  with  explanations . 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost 

Higginson's  Young  Folks'  History  of  the  United  ^States     . 

Schmitz's  History  of  Greece 

Schmitz's  History  of  Rome 

Freeman's  History  of  Europe 

Eliot's  Six  Arabian  Nights 

Lodge's  Twelve  Popular  Tales 

An  Account  of  the  Most  Celebrated  Diamonds  . 
Huxley's  Science  Primers,  Introductory    .... 
American  Prose 


12  50 
3  OO 


1 
1 
1 
1 


4 
3 
4 
4 
4 
4 
2 
2 
2 


25 
25 
25 
25 
3  00 

2  00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
50 
50 
00 

3  00 

2  50 

4  00 

3  00 

4  00 

2  00 
4  00 
4  00 

3  00 

2  50 

3  50 

3  00 

4  00 

2  00 

3  00 
35 

3  00 
3  50 
3  00 
2  50 

2  50 

3  00 
2  00 

50 
2  00 
8  00 
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LIST  OF  APPLIANCES  AND  TANGIBLE  APPARATUS 
Made  at  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind. 

Geography. 

I.  —  Wall-Maps, 

1.  The  Hemispheres size  42  by  52  inches. 

2.  United  States,  Mexico,  and  Canada    . 

3.  South  America 

4.  Europe 

5.  Asia 

6.  Africa 

7.  The  World  on  Mercator's  Projection  . 

Each  $35,  or  the  set,  9245. 


it 
(( 
it 

it 


II.  —  Dissected  Maps. 

1.  Eastern  Hemisphere size  30  by  36  inches. 

2.  Western  Hemisphere 

3.  North  America 

4.  United  States 

5.  South  America 

6.  Europe 

I  •  Asia  •.,••.*•. 
8.  Africa 


ii 


ii 


(i 


ii 


ii 


Each  923,  or  the  set,  9184. 


ii 
ii 


These  maps  are  considered,  in  point  of  workmanship,  accuracy,  and 
distinctness  of  outline,  durability,  and  beauty,  far  superior  to  all  thus 
far  made  in  Europe  or  in  this  country. 

**The  New-England  Journal  of  Education"  says,  **They  are  very 
strong,  present  a  fine,  bright  surface,  and  are  an  ornament  to  any  school- 


room. 


>> 


III.  —  Pin-Maps. 
Cushions  for  pin-maps  and  diagrams each,  90  75 


Arithmetic. 

Ciphering-boards  made  of  brass  strips,  nickel-plated 
Ciphering-types,  nickel-plated,  per  hundred  . 


.  each,  94  25 
.     **       1  00 


Writing. 

Grooved  writing-cards each,  90  10 

Braille's  tablets,  with  metallic  bed         .        .        .        .        .    **        1  50 
Braille's  French  tablets,  with  cloth  bed  .        .        .        .    **        1  00 

Braille's  new  tablets,  with  cloth  bed <«        1  00 

Braille's  Daisy  tablets '*        5  00 
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TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 


Young  blind  persons  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  nine- 
teen, and  of  good  moral  character,  can  be  admitted  to  the 
school  by  paying  $300  per  annum.  This  sum  covers  all 
expenses,  except  for  clothing ;  namely,  board,  washing,  the 
use  of  books,  musical  instruments,  &c.  The  pupils  must 
furnish  their  own  clothing,  and  pay  their  own  fares  to  and 
from  the  institution.  The  friends  of  the  pupils  can  visit 
them  whenever  they  choose. 

Indigent  blind  persons  of  suitable  age  and  character,  be- 
longing to  Massachusetts,  can  be  admitted  gratuitously  by 
application  to  the  Governor  for  a  warrant. 

The  following  is  a  good  form,  though  an}'-  other  will  do :  — 

"  To  his  Excellency  the  Governor. 

**SiR,  »-My  son  (or  (laughter,  or  nephew,  or  niece,  as  the  case  may 

be),  named ,  and  aged ,  cannot  be  instructed  in  the  common 

schools,  for  want  of  sight.  I  am  unable  to  pay  for  the  tuition  at  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  and  I  re- 
quest that  your  Excellency  will  give  a  warrant  for  free  admission. 

*  *  Very  respectfully, .  * ' 

The  application  may  be  made  by  any  relation  or  friend,  if 
the  parents  are  dead  or  absent. 

It  should  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  from  one  or 
more  of  the  selectmen  of  the  town,  or  aldermen  of  the  city, 
in  this  form  :  — 

**  I  hereby  certify,  that,  in  my  opinion,  Mr. is  not  a  wealthy 

person,  and  that  he  cannot  afford  to  pay  $300  per  annum  for  liis  child's 
instruction.  (Signed) .*» 

There  should  be  a  certificate,  signed  by  some  regular  phy- 
sician, in  this  form  :  — 

**  I  certify,  that,  in  my  opinion, has  not  sufficient  vision  to 

be  taught  in  conmion  schools;  and  that  he  is  free  from  epilepsy,  and 
from  any  contagious  disease.  (Signed)  _.»» 
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These  papers  should  be  done  up  together,  and  forwarded 

to    the    DiBECTOR   OF    THE    INSTITUTION   FOR    THE    BUND, 

South  Boston^  Mass. 

An  obligation  will  be  required  from  some  responsible  per- 
sons, that  the  pupil  shall  be  kept  properly  supplied  with 
decent  clothing,  shall  be  provided  for  during  vacations,  and 
shall  be  removed,  without  expense  to  the  institution,  when- 
ever it  may  be  desirable  to  discharge  him. 

The  usual  period  of  tuition  is  from  five  to  seven  years. 
Indigent  blind  persons  residing  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island,  by  applying  as 
above  to  the  Governor,  or  the  "Secretary  of  State,*'  in  their 
respective  states,  can  obtain  warrants  for  free  admission. 

The  relatives  or  friends  of  the  blind  who  may  be  sent  to 
the  institution  are  requested  to  furnish  information  in  an- 
swer to  the  following  questions :  — 

1.  What  is  the  name  and  age  of  the  applicant? 

2.  Where  born? 

3.  Was  he  bom  blind?    If  not,  at  what  age  was  his  sight  impaired? 

4.  Is  the  blindness  total  or  partial? 

5.  What  is  the  supposed  cause  of  the  blindness  ? 

6.  Has  he  ever  been  subject  to  fits? 

7.  Is  he  now  in  good  health,  and  free  from  eruptions  and  contagious 
diseases  of  the  skin  ? 

8.  Has  he  ever  been  to  school?    If  yes,  where? 

9.  What  is  the  general  moral  character  of  the  applicant? 

10.  Of  what  country  was  the  father  of  the  applicant  a  native? 

11.  What  was  the  general  bodily  condition  and  health  of  the  father, — 
was  he  vigorous  and  healthy,  or  the  contrary? 

12.  Was  the  father  of  the  applicant  ever  subject  to  fits  or  to  scrofula  ? 

13.  Were  all  his  senses  perfect? 

14.  Was  he  always  a  temperate  man? 

15.  About  how  old  was  he  when  the  applicant  was  born? 

16.  Was  there  any  known  peculiarity  in  the  family  of  the  father  of 
the  applicant;  that  is,  were  any  of  the  grandparents,  parents,  uncles, 
aunts,  brothers,  sisters,  or  cousins,  blind,  deaf,  or  insane,  or  afflicted 
with  any  infirmity  of  body  or  mind? 

17.  If  dead,  at  what  age  did  the  father  die,  and  of  what  disorder? 

18.  Where  was  the  mother  of  the  applicant  bom  ? 

19.  What  was  the  general  bodily  condition  of  the  mother  of  the  appli. 
cant,  — strong  and  healthy,  or  the  contrary? 

20.  Was  she  ever  subject  to  scrofula  or  to  fits  ? 

21.  Were  all  her  senses  perfect? 

22.  Was  she  always  a  temperate  woman? 

23.  About  how  old  was  she  when  the  applicant  was  bom? 

14 
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24.  How  many  children  had  she  before  the  applicant  was  bom? 

25.  Was  she  related  by  blood  to  her  husband?  If  so,  in  what  degree, 
—  first,  second,  or  third  cousins  ? 

26.  If  dead,  at  what  age  did  she  die,  and  of  what  disorder? 

27.  Was  there  any  known  peculiarity  in  her  family;  that  is,  were  any 
of  her  grandparents,  parents,  uncles,  aunts,  sisters,  brothers,  children,  or 
cousins,  either  blind,  or  deaf,  or  insane,  or  afdicted  with  any  infirmity  of 
body  or  mind  ? 

28.  What  are  the  pecuniary  means  of  the  parents  or  immediate  rela- 
tives of  the  applicant  ? 

29.  How  much  can  they  afford  to  pay  towards  the  support  and  edu- 
tion  of  the  applicants  ? 

For  further  particulars,  address  M.  Anagnos,  Dieectob 
OP  THE  Institution  for  the  Blind,  South  Boston^  Ma»». 
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To  the  HoQ.  Henrt  B.  Peirce,  Secretary  of  State,  Boston. 

Dear  Sib,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you,  for  the 
use  of  the  legislature,  a  copy  of  the  fiftieth  annual  report 
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together  with  the  usual  accompanying  documents. 
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Bouve,  Thomas  T.,  Boston. 
Bowditcli,  Mi's.  E.  B.,  Boston. 
Bo wd itch,  J.  I  ,  Boston. 
Bradlee,  F.  H.,  Boston. 
Brewster,  Osmyn,  Boston. 
Brimmer,  Hon.  Martin,  Boston. 
Brooks,  Francis,  Boston. 


Brooks,  Rev.  Phillips,  Boston. 
Brooks,  Shepherd,  Boston. 
Brooks,  Susan  O.,  Boston. 
Browne,  A.  Parker,  Boston. 
Bullard,  W.  S.,  Boston. 
Burnham,  J.  A.,  Boston. 
Chandler,  P.  W.,  Boston. 
Chandler,  Thcophilus  P.,  Brookline. 
Chase,  Mrs.  Theodore,  Boston. 
Cheney,  Benjamin  P.,  Boston. 
Chickering,  George  H.,  Boston. 
Cliilds,  Alfred  A.,  Boston. 
Claflin,  Hon.  William,  Boston. 
Clapp,  William  W.,  Boston. 
Clement,  Edw.ard  H.,  Boston. 
Cobb,  Samuel  T. ,  Boston. 
Conant,   Mrs.    Rebecca,    Amherst, 

N.H. 
Coolidge,  Dr.  A.,  Boston. 
Coolidge,  J.  R.,  Boston. 
Coolidge,  Mrs.  J.  R.,  Boston. 
Coolidge,  J.  T.,  Boston. 
Coolidge,  Mrs  J.  T.,  Boston. 
Crane,  Zenas  M.,  Dalton. 
Crosby,  Joseph  B.,  Boston. 
Cummings,  Charles  A.,  Boston. 
Cummings,  Hon.  John,  Woburn. 
Curtis,  Mrs.  Charles  P.,  Boston. 
Dana,  Mrs.  Samuel  T.,  Boston. 
Dalton,  C.  H.,  Boston. 
Dalton,  Mrs.  C.  H.,  Boston. 
Davis,  James,  Boston. 
Deblois,  Stephen  G.,  Boston. 
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Devens,  Rev.  Samuel  A.,  Boston. 
Ditson,  Oliver,  Boston. 
Dix,  J.  H.,  M.D.,  Boston. 
Dwight,  John  S.,  Boston. 
Eliot,  Dr.  Samuel,  Boston. 
Emery,  Francis  F.,  Boston. 
Emery,  Isaac,  Boston. 
Emmons,  Mrs.  Nath'l  H.,  Boston. 
English,  James    E.,   New  Haven, 

Conn. 
Endicott,  Henry,  Boston. 
Endicott,  Williai^,  jun.,  Boston. 
Famam,  Mrs.  A.  G.,  New  Haven, 

Ck)nn. 
Famam,  Henry,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Fay,  Miss  Sarah  B.,  Boston. 
Fay,  Mrs.  S.  S  ,  Boston. 
Fellows,  R.  J.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Fisk,  Rev.  Photius,  Bostdn. 
Folsom,  Charles  F.,  M.D.,  Dan  vers. 
Forbes,  J.  M.,  Milton. 
Freeman,  Miss  Hattie  E  ,  Boston. 
Frothingham,  A.  T/,  Boston. 
Galloupe,  C.  W.,  Boston. 
Gardiner,  Charles  P.,  Boston. 
Gardiner,  William  H.,  Boston. 
Gardner,  George,  Boston. 
Gardner,  George  A.,  Boston. 
Glover,  J.  B.,  Boston. 
Goddard,  Benjamin,  Brookline. 
Goddard,  Delano  A.,  Boston. 
Gray,  Mrs.  Horace,  Boston. 
Greeuleaf ,  Mrs.  James,  Charlestown. 
Greenleaf,  R.  C,  Boston. 
Grover,  W.  A.,  Boston. 
Guild,  Mrs.  S.  E.,  Boston. 
Hale,  Rev.  Edward  E  ,  Boston. 
Hale,  George  S.,  Boston. 
Hall,  J.  R.,  Boston. 
Hall,  Miss  L.  E.,  Charlestown. 
Hardy,  Alpheus,  Boston. 
Haskell,  Edwin  B.,  Auburndale. 
Heard,  J.  T.,  M.D.,  Boston. 
Higginson,  George,  Boston. 
Higginson,  Henry  Lee,  Boston. 
Hill,  Hon.  Hamilton  A.,  Boston. 
Hilton,  William,  Boston. 
Hogg,  John,  Boston. 
Hooper,  E.  W.,  Boston. 


Hooper,  R.  W.,  M.D.,  Boston. 
Hovey,  George  O.,  Boston. 
Hovey,  William  A.,  Brookline. 
Howe,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward,  Boston. 
Howes,  Miss  E.,  Boston. 
Houghton,  Hon.  H.  O.,  Cambridge. 
Hunnewell,  H.  H.,  Boston. 
Hunt,  Moses,  Charlestown. 
Hyatt,  Alpheus,  Cambridge. 
Inches,  H.  B  ,  Boston. 
Jackson,  Charles  C,  Boston. 
Jackson,  Edward,  Boston. 
Jackson,  Patrick  T.,  Boston. 
Jackson,  Mrs.  Sarah,  Boston. 
Jarvis,  Edward,  M.D.,  Dorchester. 
Jones,  J.  M.,  Boston. 
Kendall,  C.  S  ,  Boston. 
Kennard,  Martin  P.,  Brookline. 
Kidder,  H.  P.,  Boston. 
Kinsley,  E.  W.,  Boston. 
Lang,  B.  J.,  Boston. 
Lawrence,  Abbott,  Boston. 
Lawrence,  Amos  A.,  Ix)ngwood. 
Lawrence,  Edward,  Charlestown. 
Lawrence,  William,  Boston. 
Lincoln,  L.  J.  B.,  Hingham. 
Littell,  Miss  S.  G.,  Brookline. 
Lockwood,  Mrs.  Alice,  Providence, 

R.L 
Lodge,  Mrs.  A.  C,  Boston. 
Lord,  Melvin,  Boston. 
Lothrop,  John,  Auburndale. 
Lovett,  George  L.,  Boston. 
Lowell,  Augustus,  Boston. 
I^well,  Miss  A.  C,  Boston. 
Lyman,  Arthur  T.,  Boston. 
Lyman,  George  H.,  M.D.,  Boston. 
Lyman,  George  W.,  Boston. 
Lyman,  J.  P.,  Boston. 
Mack,  Thomas,  Boston. 
May,  Miss  Abby,  Boston. 
May,  F.  W.  G.,  Dorchester. 
May,  Mrs.  Samuel,  Boston. 
Means,  Rev.  J.  H.,  D  D.,  Dorchester. 
Merriam,  Mrs.  Caroline,  Boston. 
Merriam,  Charles,  Boston. 
Minot,  William,  Boston. 
Montgomery,  Hugh,  Boston. 
Morrill,  Charles  J.,  Boston. 
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Morton,  Edwin,  Boston. 
Motley,  Edward,  Boston. 
Kichols,  J.  Howard,  Boston. 
Kichols,  R.  P.,  Boston. 
Nickerson,  Mrs.  A.  T.,  Boston. 
Nickerson,  George,  Jamaica  Plain. 
Nickerson,  S.  D  ,  Boston, 
l^oyes,  lion.  Charles  J.,  Boston. 
Osborn,  John  T.,  Boston. 
Paine,  Mrs.  Julia  B.,  Boston. 
Paine,  Robert  Treat,  jun.,  Boston. 
Parker,  Mrs.  E.  P.,  Boston. 
Parker,  E.  F.,  Boston. 
Parker,  H.  D.,  Boston. 
Parker,  Richard  T.,  Boston. 
Parkmaii,  Francis,  Boston. 
Parkman,  George  F.  Boston. 
Parkman,  Rev.  John,  Boston.. 
Parsons,  Thomas,  Chelsea. 
Payson,  S.  R.,  Boston. 
Peabody,  Rev.  A.  P.,  D.D.,  Camb*ge. 
Peabody,  F.  11.,  Boston. 
Peabody,  O.  W.,  Milton. 
Perkins,  Charles  C  ,  Boston. 
Perkins,  Edward  N.,  Jamaica  Plain. 
Perkins,  William,  Boston. 
Peters,  Edward  D.,  Boston. 
Phillips,  John  C  ,  Boston. 
Pickman,  W.  D  ,  Boston. 
Pickman  Mrs.  W.  D.,  Boston. 
Pierce,  Hon.  H.  L.,  Boston. 
Pratt,  Elliott  W.,  Boston. 
Pratt,  Miss  Mary,  Boston. 
Prendergast,  J  M.  Boston. 
Preston,  Jonathan,  Boston. 
Quiucy,  Hon.  Josiah,  Wollaston. 
Quincy,  Samuel  M.,  Wollaston. 
Rice,  Hon.  A.  H.,  Boston. 
Robeson,  W.  R.,  Boston. 
Robinson,  Henry,  Reading. 
Rogers,  Henry  B.,  Boston. 
Rogers,  Jacob  C,  Boston. 
Ropes,  J.  S.,  Jamaica  Plains 
Rotch,  Benjamin  S.,  Boston. 
Rotch,  Mrs.  Benjamin  S.,  Boston. 
Rus.sell,  Miss  Marian,  Boston. 
Russell,  Mrs.  S.  S.,  Boston. 
Salisbury,  Stephen,  Worcester. 
2 


Saltonstall,  H.,  Boston. 
Saltonstall,  Leverett,  Newton. 
Sanborn,  Frank  B.,  Concord. 
Sargent,  I. ,  Brookline. 
Schlesinger,  Sebastian,  Boston. 
Sears,  David,  Boston. 
Sears,  Mrs.  K   W.,  Boston. 
Sears,  Mrs.  S.  P.,  Boston. 
Sears,  W.  T.,  Boston. 
Shaw,  Mrs.  G.  H.,  Boston. 
Shaw,  Quincy  A.   Boston. 
Sherwood,  W.  H.,  Boston. 
Shimmin,  C.  F.,  Boston. 
Shippen,   Rev.   Rush  R.,  Jamaic 

Plain. 
Slack,  C.  W.,  Boston. 
Snelling,  Samuel  G.,  Boston. 
Stone,  Joseph  L  ,  Boston. 
Sturgis,  Francis  S.,  Jamaica  Plain. 
Sturgis,  James,  Jamaica  Plain. 
Sullivan,  Richard,  Boston. 
Sweetser,  Mrs.  Anne  M.,  Boston. 
Taggard,  B.  W.,  Boston. 
Taggard,  Mrs.  B.  W.,  Boston. 
Thaxter,  Joseph  B.,  Hingham. 
Thayer,  Miss  A.  G.,  Andover. 
Thayer,  Rev.  George  A.,  Boston. 
Thayer,  Natlianiel,  Boston. 
Thorndike,  S.  Lothrop,  Cambridge. 
Tucker,  Alanson,  Boston. 
Tucker,  W.  W.,  Boston. 
Turner,  Miss  Abby  W.,  Boston. 
Upton,  George  B.,  Boston. 
Wales,  George  W.,  Boston. 
Wales,  Miss  Mary  Ann,  Boston. 
Wales,  Thomas  B.,  Boston. 
Ward,  Samuel,  New  York. 
Ware,  Charles  E.,  M.D.,  Boston. 
Warren,  S.  D.,  Boston. 
Washburn,  Hon.  J.  D.,  Worcester. 
Weld,  \V.  G.,  Boston. 
Wheelwright,  A.  C,  Boston. 
Wheelwright,  John  W.,  Boston. 
Whitman,  Sarah  W.,  Boston. 
White,  B.  C  ,  Boston. 
Whiting,  Ebenezer,  Boston. 
Whitney,  Edward,  Belmont. 
Whitney,  E.,  Boston. 
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Whitney,  Mrs.,  Boston. 
"Whitney,  Miss,  Boston. 
Wigglesworth,  ^liss  Ann,  Boston. 
AVi^glesworth,  Kdw.,  M.D.,  Boston. 
Wigg;leswoith,  Miss  Mary,  Boston. 
W'igglesworth,  Thomns,  Boston. 
Wilder,  lion.  Marshall  P.,  Dorch. 
Wiuslow,  Mrs.  George,  lloxbury. 


Winsor,  J.  B.,  Proridence,  R.L 
Winthrop,  Hon.  Robert  C,  Boston. 
Winthrop,  Jilrs.  Robert  C,  Boston. 
Wolcott,  J.  II.,  Boston. 
Wolcott,  Mrs.  J.  II.,  Boston. 
Woods,  Heniy,  Paris,  France. 
Worlhington,  Roland,  Rozburj. 
Young,  Charles  L.,  Boston. 


PROCEEDINGS 


or  THB 


ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  IHE  CORPOEATION. 


BosTOxN,  October  12,  1881. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  president, 
Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  at  3  p.m. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  annual  meeting  were  read  by 
the  secretary,  and  declared  approved. 

The  report  of  the  trustees  and  that  of  the  director 
were  presented,  accepted,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
with  the  usual  accompanying  documents. 

The  following  preamble  and  resolutions,  presented  by 
Mr.  John  S.  Dwight,  were  unanimously  passed :  — 

''  In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  institution  has  now  entered  upon 
the  fiftieth  year  of  its  existence,  and  in  accordance  with  the  sug- 
gestions contained  in  the  annual  report  of  the  trustees,  as  well  as 
in  the  verj'  interesting  and  instructive  history  of  all  that  Europe 
and  America  have  done  toward  the  education  of  the  blind,  to 
which  wc  have  just  listened  from  the  director,  it  is  hercbj' 

^*' Jlesolued^  1,  that  the  semi-centennial  anniversary  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind  shall 
be  publicly  celebrated  at  the  close  of  the  current  school  year,  in 
June,  1882,  b}*  appropriate  exercises,  in  which  pupils,  teachers, 
graduates,  and  friends  of  the  school  shall  take  part  in  one  of  the 
largest  balls  or  theatres  of  the  city. 

^^  Resolved^  2,  that  the  chair  do  here  and  now  appoint  three 
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members  of  the  corporation,  who  shall  mature  the  plan,  and  have 
charge  of  all  the  arrangements  of  the  festival." 

Messrs.  Dwight,  William  F.  Apthorp,  and  Samuel 
M.  Quincy,  were  appointed  by  the  president  to  arrange 
for  the  festival. 

Mr.  Dwight  presented  also  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  unanimously  accepted :  — 

^^  Eeaolved,  that  the  corporation  feels  it  a  pleasant  duty,  in  the 
name  of  the  school,  past  and  present,  and  of  all  friends  of  the 
blind,  to  acknowledge  a  long-standing  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
musical  societies  of  Boston,  which  have  year  after  3'ear  freelj'  ex- 
tended to  the  pupils  of  this  institution  such  abundant  opportuni- 
ties of  hearing  the  best  performances  of  what  is  best  in  music ; 
and  equally  to  the  many  individual  artists  who  have  sent  them  in- 
vitations to  their  concerts,  or  have  even  sought  them  here  in  their 
school  home,  and  sung  and  played  to  them  through  many  a  de- 
lightful evening  in  their  own  music-hall."  [For  the  names  of 
societies  and  artists,  see  list  of  acknowledgments,  pp.  121, 122  and 
123.] 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Samuel  G.  Snelling,  the  following 
votes  were  unanimously  passed :  — 

"  Voted^  that  the  thanks  of  the  corporation  be  hereb}'  tendered 
to  the  contributors  to  the  printing  fund,  to  whose  kindness  and 
generosity  the  blind  will  be  forever  indebted ;  and  to  the  editors  of 
the  leading  newspapers  for  the  efficient  and  disinterested  aid 
which  they  have  so  promptly  and  gratuitously  rendered. 

"  Voted^  that  further  subscriptions  be  solicited  to  the  amount  of 
thirty-eight  thousand  dollars,  which  will  complete  the  sum  of  the 
printing  endowment  asked  for  b}'  the  board  of  trustees." 

All  the  officers  of  the  past  year  were  then  re-elected, 
with  the  exception  of  the  treasurer,  Mr.  P.  T.  Jackson, 
who  expressed  a  wish  to  retire,  and  in  whose  place  Mr. 
Edward  Jackson,  his  brother,  was  chosen. 
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'*  Votedy  that  the  thanks  of  the  coxporation  be  presented  to  the 
retiring  treasurer,  Mr.  P.  T.  Jackson,  for  the  faithful  discharge  of 
his  duties,  and  for  the  interest  which  he  has  manifested  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  institution." 

The  following  persons  were  afterwards  added  to  the 
list  of  the  corporators  by  a  unanimous  vote:  A.  C. 
Wheelwright,  Benjamin  P.  Cheney,  Edward  H.  Clement, 
Samuel  T.  Cobb,  Miss  L.  E.  Hall,  and  Miss  Eveline 
A.  Everett. 

The  meeting  was  then  dissolved,  and  the  members  of 
the  coi'poration  proceeded,  with  the  invited  guests,  to 
visit  the  school  and  inspect  the  premises. 

M.   ANAGNOS, 

Secretary. 


CommontDcaltl)  of  MlaBsacl^nsttta. 


REPORT  OF  THE  TRUSTEES. 


Pebkixs  Institution  and  Mass.  School  fob  the  Blind, 

South  Boston,  Sept.  30,  18S1. 

To  the  Members  of  the  Corporation: 

Gentlemen^  —  The  undersigned  tnistees  respectfully 
submit  to  your  consideration  their  fiftieth  annual  re- 
port for  the  financial  year  ending  September  30,  1881. 

This  communication  embraces  a  brief  account  of  their 
transactions  and  of  the  progress  and  present  condition 
of  the  school,  and  is  accompanied  by  such  documents  as 
are  required  by  law  and  custom. 

It  is  with  a  feeling  of  sincere  pleasure  that  we  pro- 
ceed to  place  on  record  the  events  of  the  past  year. 
On  no  former  occasion  have  circumstances  so  auspicious 
attended  the  performance  of  this  duty. 

A  high  degree  of  prosperity  has  been  enjoyed  by  the 
institution.  Its  objects  have  been  pursued  with  dili- 
gence and  success,  and  the  state  of  its  affairs  is  gen- 
erally satisfactory. 

The  present  total  number  of  blind  persons  immedi- 
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ately  connected  with  the  institution,  in  all  its  depart- 
ments, as  pupils,  instructors,  employes  and  work  men 
and  women,  is  162. 

The  health  of  the  household  has  again  been  remark- 
ably good,  and  it  is  a  cause  of  much  thankfulness  that 
neither  any  of  the  epidemic  diseases  which  hare  been 
prevalent  in  the  community,  nor  death,  have  entered 
the  school. 

Order  and  discipline  have  been  admirably  preserved 
without  resort  to  severe  or  harsh  measures,  and  the 
march  of  progress  is  observable  in  all  the  departments 
of  the  institution. 

In  the  management  of  the  aflFairs  of  the  school  there 
is  a  fixed  and  definite  policy,  which  consists  in  adhering 
to  what  is  good,  in  improving  what  is  imperfect,  in 
strengthening  what  is  weak  but  useful,  and  in  adopting 
what  is  pointed  out  by  the  light  of  experience  and 
science  as  best  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  blind. 

The  trustees  express  themselves  with  entire  approba- 
tion with  regard  to  the  state  of  the  school,  the  fidelity 
and  efficiency  with  which  instruction  has  been  imparted, 
and  the  disposition  and  capacity  of  the  greater  portion 
of  the  pupils  to  profit  by  it.  They  feel  that  a  great 
amount  of  good  work  has  been  accomplished,  and  that 
the  establishment  has  continued  to  dispense  among  the 
blind  of  New  England  intelligence  and  culture,  making 
them  diff'usive  as  sunshine,  causing  them  to  penetrate 
into  every  hamlet  and  dwelling,  and,  like  the  vernal 
sun,  quickening  into  life  the  seeds  of  usefulness  and 
worth,  wherever  the  prodigal  hand  of  nature  may  have 
scattered  them. 


.ox:^ 
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The  institution  continues  to  be  in  a  flourishing  condi- 
tion, and  its  influence  and  importance  as  the  most  ef- 
fective agency  for  developing  the  capacities  of  the  blind, 
and  enabling  them  to  become  independent  workers  with 
hand  and  brain,  increase  from  year  to  year. 

The  establishment  is  provided  with  appliances  and 
apparatus  of  the  most  approved  kind,  and  is  well  ap- 
pointed in  all  its  departments,  which  are  so  arranged 
as  to  form  a  cluster  of  fruitful  branches  to  crown  the 
solid  trunk  of  the  parent  tree. 

The  business  of  the  school  has  been  carried  on  in  a 
very  satisfactory  manner,  and  the  results  of  its  workings, 
which  have  been  witnessed  from  time  to  time  during 
the  year  by  members  of  our  board,  have  been  thorough 
and  solid.  This  was  manifestly  shown  in  the  searching 
examinations,  and  at  the  graduating  exercises,  which 
were  held  at  the  close  of  the  term  in  the  music-hall  of 
the  institution. 

Few  occasions  could  be  more  interesting  and  gratify- 
ing than  these  exercises.  They  were  attended  by  a 
select  and  cultivated  audience,  and  proved  enjoyable  in 
every  particular.  The  pupils  showed  careful  ti-ammg, 
and  proficiency  in  their  literary  studies  and  music ;  and, 
as  one  of  the  leading  newspapers  said,  seemed  to  stand 
quite  on  a  par  with  seeing  youth  of  the  same  age ; 
the  compositions  and  essays  which  they  read  displayed 
excellent  taste  and  good  culture ;  and  their  bearing  and 
appearance  were  everything  that  could  be  desired. 

The  interest  of  the  occasion  was  enhanced  by  the 
eloquent  and  appropriate  remarks  of  the  president  of 
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the  corporation,  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  (who  presented  the 
diplomas  to  the  graduates),  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe, 
Hon.  A.  W.  Beard  (collector  of  the  port).  Rev.  Phillips 
Brooks,  D.D.,  Col.  T.  W.  Higginson,  and  Mr.  William 
H.  Baldwin. 

Owing  to  the  smallness  of  our  hall,  the  invitations  to 
the  exercises  were  limited  to  the  benefactors  and  imme- 
diate friends  of  the  institlition,  and  a  large  number  of 
eager  applications  for  admission  were  necessarily  re- 
fused. This  circumstance  was  certainly  very  disadvan- 
tageous, and  no  one  could  regret  it  more  deeply  and 
more  sincerely  than  the  authorities  of  the  institution. 

Finances. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer,  Mr.  P.  T.  Jackson,  which 
is  herewith  submitted,  shows  the  financial  condition  of 
the  institution  to  be  vei7  satisfactory. 

It  appears  therefrom  that  the  amount  of  cash  on 
hand  Oct.  1,  1880,  was. 

On  general  fund $1,227  43 

Total  receipts  during  the  year.         .         .  77,324  20 

$78,551  63 

Total  expenditures 79,839  79 

Balance  due  to  the  treasurer $1,288  16 

To  aid  in  a  thorough  examination  of  the  financial 
concerns  of  the  establishment,  the  report  of  the  treas- 
urer is  accompanied  by  an  analysis  of  the  steward's 
accounts,  which  gives  specific  information  in  regard  to 
the  principal  articles  consumed,  theu*  quality,  and  the 
aggregate  price  paid  for  each. 

The  general  work  of  the  establishment  has  been  di- 
rected with  discretion,  and  efficiency  has  been  seaured 
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at  a  moderate  cost.  Wise  foresight  and  system  in  all 
things ;  the  utmost  economy  consistent  with  the  health 
and  comfort  of  the  household ;  care  to  avoid  losses,  and 
judicious  expenditure  of  money,  are  items  of  paramount 
importance  in  the  management  of  the  finances  of  the 
institution,  and  have  received  constant  and  undivided 
attention. 

The  accounts  have  been  regularly  audited  at  the  end 
of  each  month  by  a  special  committee  appointed  by  our 
board  for  the  purpose,  and  have  been  found  properly 
cast  and  correctly  kept. 

The  trustees  take  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging 
their  great  obligation  to  the  treasurer  of  the  corpox'ation, 
Mr.  P.  T.  Jackson,  for  the  diligence,  courtesy  and 
promptness  with  which  he  has  discharged  his  onerous 
duties,  and  for  the  personal  interest  which  he  has  shown 
in  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  school. 

Eepairs  and  Improvements. 

The  work  of  renovating  the  interior  of  the  main 
building,  which  was  begun  several  years  since,  has  been 
carried  a  few  steps  forward  during  the  summer  vacation. 

In  the  rotunda,  the  ceiling  and  walls  have  been 
replastered,  painted  and  decorated ;  the  old  and  dilapi- 
dated doors  and  frames  have  been  replaced  by  new  ones 
of  hard  wood;  new  marble  tiles  have  been  laid,  and 
the  whole  appearance  of  this  part  of  the  building  has 
been  refreshed  and  greatly  improved. 

The  large  and  small  reception-rooms  and  the  office 
have  been  wainscotted  with  hard  wood,  replastered  and 
frescoed,  and  all  the  doors,  frames  and  blinds  in  the 
same  rooms  renewed. 
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One  of  the  boys'  sitting-rooms  has  undergone  a  simi- 
lar process  of  renovation,  and  has  been  made  as  attrac- 
tive as  might  be. 

A  tunnel  has  been  constructed  from  the  southern  to 
the  northern  end  of  the  west  wing  of  the  building  for 
the  purpose  of  running  all  the  steam  and  water  pipes 
through  it,  and  thus  rendering  them  accessible  for 
examination  and  repairs. 

Several  other  alterations  and  improvements  of  a 
minor  character  have  been  made  during  the  past  year ; 
but  the  high  price  of  labor  and  materials,  and  the  want 
of  funds  at  our  disposal,  have  compelled  us  to  restrict 
our  operations  in  this  direction  to  a  very  small  area, 
and  to  undertake  a  great  deal  less  than  ought  to  have 
been  done. 

A  desirable  piece  of  land  of  about  forty-one  thou- 
sand square  feet,  adjacent  to  the  lot  on  which  our  stable 
and  the  workshop  for  adults  stand,  and  facing  Fifth 
street,  has  been  purchased  at  a  reasonable  price. 

This  land  is  a  valuable  addition  to  our  grounds,  and 
will  afford  great  facilities  for  the  future  development  of 
the  institution.  There  is  space  enough  upon  it  for  the 
reconstruction  and  re-arrangement  of  the  workshop  and 
the  printing-office,  and  for  the  erection  of  a  kinder- 
garten, or  primary  department,  for  such  poor  little  chil- 
dren as  are  too  young  to  be  received  in  a  mixed  scl^ool 
like  ours,  and  are  wasting  away  under  the  rust  of 
neglect  and  the  want  of  sufficient  food  and  proper  care 
and  training. 
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Embossing  Books  for  the  Blind. 

We  take  great  pleasure  in  reporting  that  the  work  of 
our  printing  department  has  been  carried  on  during  the 
past  year  with  unusual  vigor  and  on  a  larger  scale  than 
heretofore,  and  that  ten  new  books  have  been  issued  by 
our  press.  At  no  previous  period  in  the  history  of  this  — 
enterprise  has  such  activity  been  exhibited,  and  so 
much  matter  embossed  in  so  short  a  time,  as  m  the  _ 
course  of  the  last  eleven  months.  • 

Our  publications  have  been  mostly  confined  to   two 
series   of    selections   from   the   works   of    British   andl 
American  authors :  one  of  prose  and  the  other  of  poetry. 

The  first  of  these  series  comprises  Freeman's  "  Ele-  / 
mentary  History  of  Europe ; "  Huxley's  "  Introductory 
Science  Primer ; "  Goldsmith's  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield ; "  ( 
Dickens's  "  Christmas  Carol,"  with  copious  extracts  from 
the   "  Pickwick   Papers ; "    and   two   volumes   of  brief  \ . 
stories,  sketches,  and  essays  selected  from  the  writings 
of  Hawthorne,  Washinpfton  Irving,  Longfellow,  Whit- 
tier,  Holmes,  Lowell,  Thoreau  and  Emerson. 

In  the  second  series  one  volume  is  devoted  to  Pope's . 
works,   two   to   Longfellow's,   one  to   Tennyson's,  and  - 
one  to  Whittier's.     In  each  of  these  four  volumes,  ii> 
addition   to   a   large   number   of  the    smaller   favorite 
poems,  ai'e  included  such  masterpieces  as  the  "  Essay  ^ 
on  Man  "  and  the  "  Rape  of  the  Lock  ; "  "  Evangeline  " 
and  the  "  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish ; "   "In  Memo- 
riam,"  "  Enoch  Arden "  and  the   "  Lady  of  Shalott ; 
"  Snow-bound,"  "  Among  the  Hills  "  and  the  "  Hero. 
A  comprehensive  biographical   and   critical   sketch   of 
each  author  is  prefixed  to  the  selections  firom  his  works, 
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Both  of  these  series  will  be  continued,  and  a  number 
of  other  books  adapted  to  the  wants  of  juvenile  read- 
ers, as  well  as  to  those  of  advanced  pupils,  are  either  in 
preparation  or  in  contemplation. 

The  firet  edition  of  Higginson  s  "  History  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,"  which  was  printed  and  electrotyped  at  the 
expense  of  a  generous  friend  and  benefactor  of  the 
blind,  was  received  with  silch  eagerness  and  apprecia- 
tion, that  it  was  entirely  exhausted,  and  a  second  one 
has  jusf  been  issued. 

Through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Robert  Treat  Paine, 
jun.,  we  have  in  press  a  volume  of  Lowell's  poems. 
This  is  to  be  followed  by  selections  from  the  works  of 
Holmes,  Bryant,  Emerson,  Scott,  Macaulay,  Moore, 
Byron,  and  others. 

A  collection  of  appliances  and  tools,  which  was 
intended  to  be  used  in,  an  establishment  for  embossing 
books  and  manufacturing  tangible  apparatus  for  the 
blind,  was  recently  to  be  sold,  and  we  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  purchasing  such  of  them  as  could  be  made 
serviceable  by  alterations  and  improvements,  effected  at 
a  moderate  additional  expense. 

Our  printing  department  is  now  complete  in  all  its 
equipments,  and  supplied  with  ample  facilities  to  do 
good  and  steady  work  for  many  years  to  come. 

The  Printing  Fund. 

The  necessity  of  a  library,  in  the  more  positive  and 
permanent  sense  of  the  word,  for  the  use  of  the  blind 
has  been  acknowledged  since  the  organization  of  the 
institution ;  and  the  earnest  efforts  of  Dr.  Howe  for  the 
multiplication  of  select  books  in  embossed  print  were 
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unwearied  and  incessant.  Great  as  was  his  success, 
however,  and  generous  as  had  been  the  response  which 
his  enthusiastic  exertions  met  with,  the  public  mind  was 
hardly  yet  ripe  for  the  idea  of  raising  an  adequate 
endowment,  the  income  of  which  should  be  sufficient  to 
render  our  printing  department  a  perennial  source  of 
happiness  and  improvement  to  the  blind  all  over  the 
country.  ' 

For  the  attainment  of  this  grand  object,  a  movement 
was  inaugurated  last  winter,  which,  fostered  by  the 
distribution  of  a  large  number  of  copies  of  a  circular 
issued  by  our  press  in  raised  print,  and  sustained  by  the 
active  sympathy  and  the  disinterested  aid  of  the  leading- 
newspapers,  resulted  in  the  voluntary  contribution  of 
about  seven  thousand  dollars.  The  conjuncture  seemed 
an  opportune  one  for  the  promotion  of  the  cause,  and 
measures  were  taken  to  improve  it. 

On  the  18th  of  March,  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  solicit  subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  seventy-five- 
thousand  dollars  in  addition  to  that  which  had  already 
been  contributed,  and  on  the  first  day  of  April  aa 
appeal  was  made  at  a  public  meeting,  which  was  held 
for  the  purpose  in  Tremont  Temple.  This  occasion 
was  in  the  highest  sense  characteristic  of  Boston,  and 
proved  exceedingly  interesting.  His  Excellency  Gov- 
ernor Long  presided,  and  made  the  opening  address, 
and  Kev.  Phillips  Brooks,  Rev.  E.  E.  Hale,  Mrs.  Julia 
Ward  Howe,  Rev.  A.  A.  Miner,  Rev.  F.  M.  Ellis,  and 
Rev.  James  Freeman  Clarke  presented  in  the  most  elo. 
quent  and  impressive  manner  the  wants  and  claims  of 
the  blind,  supported  by  an  array  of  undisputed  facts 
which  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  rehearse  and  sum 
up  in  this  connection. 
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The  cost  of  printing  in  relief  very  much  exceeds  that 
of  producing  a  book  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  fact 
that  the  blind  cannot  obtain  a  copy  of  the  Bible  which 
f  they  can  read  for  less  than  twenty  dollars,  while  seeing 
^  pfeople  pay  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  cents  for  one,  is  a 
striking  illustration  of  this  point.  But,  even  if  the 
price  of  embossed  books  were  not  so  high,  there  are 
but  very  few  sightless  persons  who  are  so  favored  with 
the  goods  of  this  world  as  to  be  able  to  purchase  them, 
for  blindness  is  usually  begotten  of  poverty,  and  in 
some  instances  it  begets  it.  On  the  other  hand,  a  little 
reflection  will  convince  us  that  they  need  books  more 
than  we  do. 

The  blind  possess  all  the  human  attributes,  and  are 
y  .    \  endowed  with  native  capacities  for  improvement  and 
for  enjoying  the  delights  of  nature.     Their  sentiments, 
feelings,  affections,  desires,  ambitions,  and  aspirations 
are  identical  with  ours;  but  a   part   of  the   objective 
knowledge  which  ministers  to  all  these,  and  which  is 
specially  the  legitimate  product  of  the  power  of  vision, 
.is  not  so  easily  attainable  in  their  case.     The  majestic 
^'   I   forms  of  the  clouds,  the  colors  of  the  rainbow,  the  plu- 
'    mage  of  the  birds,  the  tints  of  the  flowers,  all  the  glad 
j  outward  world,  the  varieties  of  trees  and  plants,  the 
!  products  of  art,  the  wonders  of  nature,  and  the  marvel- 
lous creations  of  man's  genius,  so  far  as  the  physical 
perceptions  are  concerned,  are  a  blank  to  the  blind. 
The  dark  veil  which  covers  their  eyes  renders  all  the 
vast  wealth  of  information  and  the  means  of  daily  com- 
fort and  enjoyment  which  are  derived  from  the  mere 
sight  of  natural  objects   inaccessible  to  them.     Wher- 
ever they  go  they  carry  with  them  their  chamber  of 
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darkness  and  isolation.     Their  night  is  in  many  cases  a 
continuous  one  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.     They 
long,  therefore,  for  intellectual  light,  for  the  means  of  " 
cheering  their  lonely  hours,  of  lightening  the  burden  ^ 
of  their  calamity,  and  of  brightening  their  existence. 
They  pine  and  parch  within  a  very  short  distance  of  the 
fountain.     Dr.  Brooks  has  aptly  likened  the  embossed^]  ^ 
page  to  the  "  window  through  which  the  blind  can  look  — 
upon  the  great  world  of  wit  and  wisdom,  poetry  and  y 
science."     But  the  supply  of  such  publications  as  are 
calculated  to  introduce   into   the   mind  of  the   blind, 
through  the  tips  of  their  fingers,  a  flood   of  light  is 
exceedingly  inadequate   to   the   evident   need.     When 
the  strong  and  striking  contrast  between  the  library  of 
the  sightless  and  that  of  the  seeing  is  remembered,  the^ 
scantiness  of  the  one  is  pathetic  as  compared  with  the 
overflowing   abundance   of    the   other.     One    hundred 
books  stand  on  the  shelves  of  our  institution,  some  of 
which  are  nearly  worn  out  by  constant  use :  three  hun- 
dred and  ninety  thousand  on  those   of  the   public   li- 
brary of  the  city  of  Boston.     In  order  to  remedy  this 
inequality,  and  to  provide  the  inestimable  blessing  for 
the  blind  of  an  adequate  library,  we  have  brought  their 
case  before  the  public,  and  have  appealed  for  a  fund  of 
seventy-five  thousand  dollars,  which,  added  to  previous 
contributions   and   donations,   would    make   the    total 
amount  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.     The  income  of 
this  endowment  will  enable  us  to  issue  from  ten   to 
twelve  new  books  every  year,  and  to  place  sets  of  them 
in  the  leading  libraries  of  New  England  and  of  all  the 
large  cities  of  the  union  for  free  use,  thus  rendering 
embossed  publications  as  accessible  to  the  sightless  as 
works  in  common  print  are  to  those  who  can  see. 
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Perhaps  no  feature  in  the  whole  history  of  the  devel- 
opment of  the  educational  system  for  the  blind  is  of 
greater  interest  or  more  full  of  encouragement  than  the 
generous  spii-it  with  which  the  plan  of  raising  a  per- 
manent printing-fund  was  received  by  the  community. 
The  energy,  nay  the  enthusiasm,  which  this  project  has 
awakened  is  only  comparable  to  that  benevolent  activ- 
ity which  marked  the  beginnings  of  the  first  movement 
in  behalf  of  the  blind,  of  which  the  present  is  the  legiti- 
mate outcome  and  continuation.  Its  spirit  is  indeed 
precisely  identical  with  that  which  prompted  the  early 
efforts  in  this  field  of  beneficence.  The  original  instruc- 
tors said :  "  Give  us  light  to  clear  these  daikened  paths." 
To-day  we  say :  "  Give  us  more  oil  to  keep  that  light 
burning."  Like  the  perpetual  lamp  of  the  sanctuary, 
it  must  not  be  suffered  to  go  out  for  an  instant ;  and  it 
is  our  constant  aim  and  desu*e  to  preserve  its  bright 
flame.  But  no  man  can  work  alone  and  unaided,  how- 
ever  sacred  and  important  his  task ;  and  the  helping 
hands  which  have  been  stretched  forth  to  us  have 
brought  the  attainment  of  our  object  as  near  as  could 
be  reasonably  expected  within  so  short  a  space  of  time. 

Words  fail  to  express  the  deep  gratitude  of  the  blind 
towards  these  their  generous  benefactors ;  but  their 
brightened  minds,  like  polished  mirrors,  will  reflect, 
through  the  far  years,  the  goodness  and  beauty  which 
radiate  towards  them  from  the  noble  hearts  of  their 
friends  and  well-wishers.  To  the  beneficent  kindness 
of  these  munificent  donors  the  projected  library  for  the 
blind  will  stand  as  a  monument  in  pei^petuity.  We 
may  liken  it  to  a  grand  column  of  light  and  wisdom ; 
but  the  capital  is  still  missing.     Thirty-eight  thousand 
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dollars  are  wanting  to  complete  it.  Let  us  appeal  once 
more  for  this  amount,  hoping  that  the  generous  and 
the  benevolent  of  the  community  will  respond  readily 
to  the  need  of  the  blind,  and  will  not  deny  to  them  the 
whole  loaf  of  that  bread  of  intellectual  life  for  which 
they  ask. 

Work  Department  for  Adults. 

A  fair  amount  of  work  has  been  done  in  this  depart- 
ment dui'ing  the  past  year,  but  its  financial  condition  is 
still  far  from  satisfactory. 

The  receipts  from  all  sources,  from  the  first  day  of 
October,  1880,  to  the  30th  of  September,  1881,  have 
amounted  to  $14,118.41,  being  more  by  $175.34  than 
those  of  the  previous  year. 

The  expenses  for  materials,  labor,  and  all  other  items 
have  been  $15,658.69. 

Thus  the  balance  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  sheet  is 
11,186.33,  whereas  the  sum  of  $990.03  was  paid  out  of 
the  treasury  of  the  institution  the  previous  year. 

The  number  of  blind  persons  employed  in  this  depart- 
ment was  19  ;  and  the  amount  paid  in  cash  to  them,  as 
wages  for  their  work,  was  $3,435.03,  or  $248.31  more 
than  m  1880. 

This  department  was  never  designed  as  a  source  of 
income  to  the  institution.  Its  main  object  is  to  assist 
adult  blind  persons  in  deriving  support  from  their  own 
industry,  by  providing  them  with  more  regular  work 
than  they  would  be  able  to  obtain  by  their  own  indi- 
vidual efforts.  This  laudable  end  has  been  persistently 
pursued  amidst  great  and  discouraging  difiiculties,  and 
a   number  of  respectable   men  and  women  have  been 
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rescued  from  the  grasp  of  poverty  and  the  degradation 
of  dependence  upon  alms. 

But  this  department  is  far  from  being  self-sustaining : 
on  the  contrary,  it  has  for  many  years  entailed  a  heavy 
loss  upon  the  institution ;  and  we  feel  again  constrained 
to  request  our  fellow-citizens  to  come  to  our  relief  by 
increasing  their  patronage,  and  extending  orders  for 
goods  made  in  our  workshops,  which  we  warrant  to  be 
such  as  they  are  represented  in  every  respect. 

Exhibits  of  the  Work  of  the  Institution. 

The  fine  exhibit  of  articles  of  fancy-work,  books  in 
raised  print,  and  educational  appliances,  sent  last  year 
to  the  world's  fair  at  Melbourne,  Australia,  has  re- 
ceived due  notice,  and  we  are  informed  that  a  medal 
has  been  awarded  to  the  institution.  This  new  mark  of 
approbation  is  quite  gratifying,  and  bears  witness  to  the 
spirit  of  progress  and  improvement  which  permeates 
the  various  departments  of  the  establishment. 

We  have  also  another  exhibit  at  the  Mechanics'  Fair 
this  year,  which  is  presided  over  by  one  of  the  gradu- 
ates of  the  school.  It  represents  the  work  of  the  insti. 
tution  in  several  of  its  branches;  and  comprises  mat- 
tresses, pillows,  door-mats,  cushions,  specimens  of 
embossed  books  issued  by  our  press,  maps  in  relief,  and 
fancy-work  from  the  girls'  department,  ranging  all  the 
way  from  fine  lace  to  hammocks  and  Indian  baskets. 
The  whole  makes  an  attractive  display. 

Semi-centennial  Anniversary. 

The  institution  entered  upon  the  fiftieth  year  of  its 
organization  in  August  last,  and  with  the  close  of  the 
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present  school  session  will  occur  the  first  semi-centen- 
nial anniversary  of  its  existence. 

The  time  which  has  elapsed  since  then  has  seen 
wondrous  changes ;  and  in  no  instance  more  remarkable 
than  in  the  matter  of  the  education  of  the  blind.  The 
Uttle  band  of  six  pupils  first  gathered  together  by  Dr. 
Howe,  in  his  father's  house  on  Pleasant  street,  has 
expanded  into  whole  ranks  ^nd  files  of  pupils,  gradu- 
ates and  candidates.  Useful  blind  citizens  have  finished 
their  honored  career  and  gone  to  their  graves.  Young 
children  are  constantly  coming  to  us  for  the  first  rudi- 
ments of  education.  Music  teachers,  tuners  of  piano- 
fortes, mechanics,  men  of  business,  trained  and  fitted 
for  the  efficient  practice  of  theu*  respective  professions 
and  arts  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  school,  ply 
their  avocations  actively  in  all  the  towns  and  villages  of 
New  England.  The  timid  blind  child,  hardly  trusting 
his  feet  to  move  alone,  or  his  hands  to  trace  the  first 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  to-day  walks  among  us  as  the 
self-poised,  self-dependent  man,  managing  his  own  - 
affairs,  assisting  in  those  of  others,  scorning  the  idea  of  \ 
being  a  recipient  of  alms,  helpful,  respected,  intelligent 
and  industrious. 

In  looking  over  the  annals  of  the  institution,  and 
recounting  the  changes  through  which  it  has  p|ssed 
and  the  work  it  has  accomplished,  we  cannot  but  see 
that  it  has  been  to  the  blind  of  New  England  what  the  — 
heart  is  to  the  human  body,  —  the  centre  and  source  of 
their  mental  vitality  and  power,  the  spot  from  which 
the  young,  fresh,  and  bright  stream  of  intellectual  and 
moral  Ught  is  distributed  in  every  direction  to  strengthen 
their  character,  awaken  then*  dormant  powers,  and  illu- 
mine their  darkened  path  in  life. 
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The  report  of  the  director,  which  is  herewith  submit- 
ted, instead  of  being  confined  to  a  review  of  the  work 
of  the  past  year,  with  suggestions  for  changes  and 
improvements,  is  mostly  devoted  to  a  brief  historical 
sketch  of  the  origin,  rise  and  progress  of  the  science 
of  the  education  of  the  blind,  from  the  earliest  times  to 
this  day.  As  the  present  is  the  fiftieth  report  of  the  in- 
stitution, —  the  first  one  having  been  issued  in  the  form 
of  an  addi*ess  a  few  months  after  its  organization,  —  the 
occasion  seems  eminently  suitable  for  such  an  account. 

We  trust  that  the  corporation  will  also  take  the 
necessary  measures  to  celebrate  the  semi-centennial  anni- 
versary of  the  establishment  at  the  close  of  the  school 
year  in  a  fitting  manner. 

Closing  Remarks. 

Before  taking  leave  of  the  corporation,  we  would  fain 
express  our  conviction  that  the  institution  is  success- 
fully performing  the  work  assigned  to  it,  as  one  of  the 
agencies  which  have  for  their  object  the  weal  of  hu- 
manity, and  that  it  deserves  the  confidence,  sympathy 
and  support  of  the  community.  As  regards  the  number 
of  those  who  are  benefited  by  it,  and  the  degree  of 
relief  which  their  affliction  receives  from  its  ministra- 
tions, there  is,  in  our  opinion,  no  manifestation  of 
berffevolence  more  striking,  and  no  enterprise  of  philan- 
thropy more  important,  than  that  which  raises  the  blind 
to  a  participation  in  the  enjoyments  and  responsibilities 
of  life. 

It  is  gratifying  to  remark  that  the  spmt  which  seems 
to  prevail  everywhere  in  the  establishment  is  that  of  a 
well-ordered   and  harmonious  home,  and  that  the  end 
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kept  in  view  by  its  management  is  to  supply  to  the 
pupils  those  kindly  domestic  influences  which  are  so 
important  in  the  education  of  youth.  The  school  is 
particularly  fortunate  in  having  its  work  carried  on  by  a 
band  of  teachers  and  officers  highly  qualified  for  the 
performance  of  the  duties  of  their  respective  places. 
The  general  improvement  made  under  their  care  and 
exertions  is  not  a  mere  sign  of  spasmodic  activity,  but  a 
solid  manifestation  of  the  steady  application  of  a  well- 
conceived  and  matured  plan. 

Conscious  that  the  duties  devolving  upon  our  board 
have  been  faithfully  discharged,  we  gladly  in\dte  exami- 
nation and  criticism  of  our  administration  of  the  affairs 
of  the  institution. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  tender  our  thanks  and  grate- 
ful acknowledgments  to  the  legislative  bodies  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  the  other  states  of  New  England,  and  to 
all  who  have  afforded  their  assistance  and  cooperation 
in  the  promotion  of  the  great  cause  of  the  education  of 
the  blind. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by 

EGBERT  E.  APTHORP, 
JOHN  S.  DWIGHT, 
JOSEPH  B.  GLOVER, 
J.  THEODORE  HEARD, 
HENRY  LEE  HIGGINSON, 
JAMES   H.  MEANS, 
ROBERT  TREAT  PAINE,  Jun., 
EDWARD  N.  PERKINS, 
SAMUEL  M.   QUINCY, 
SAMUEL  G.  SNELLING, 
JAMES   STURGIS, 
GEORGE  W.  WALES, 

Trustees. 
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THE  REPORT  OP  THE  DIRECTOR. 


To  THE  Trustees. 

Gentlemen^  —  With  the  revolution  of  another  year,  it 
has  again  become  my  duty  to  submit  to  your  board  a 
report  of  the  progress  and  present  condition  of  the  insti- 
tution, touching  incidentally  upon  such  topics  as  may 
be  germane  to  the  education  of  the  blind. 

It  is  a  pleasant  and  encouraging  task  to  review  the 
work  of  the  past  year,  for  it  shows  a  steady  progress  in 
its  character  and  a  preponderance  of  good  in  its  results. 

The  method  of  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  institu- 
tion, the  daily  routine  of  its  internal  life,  the  system  of 

# 

instruction,  and  the  general  principles  upon  which  the 
physical,  intellectual  and  moral  training  of  the  pupils 
is  based,  although  modified  and  improved  in  some  of 
their  details,  have,  in  the  main,  been  preserved  the 
same  as  heretofore. 

The  house  has  been  kept  in  good  condition;  the 
pupils  have  been  properly  cared  for;  and  additional 
facilities,  of  more  or  less  importance,  for  the  efficient 
prosecution  of  our  work,  have  been  introduced  in  nearly 
every  department  of  the  establishment. 

Progress  in  knowledge,  good  order,  happiness  and 
contentment,  resulting  from  a  judicious  division  of  their 
time  into  hours  of  study  and  practice,  labor  and  amuse- 
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ment,  exercise  and  rest,  is  noticeable  among  the  schol- 
ars, and  may  be  considered  as  the  legitimate  fruit  of  the 
well-matured  plans  and  earnest  endeavors  of  the  teach- 
ers and  officers  of  the  institution. 

Increased  experience  in  our  work  stimulates  our 
energies  and  quickens  our  zeal  for  its  more  thorough 
and  satisfactory  performance.  Full  well  we  know  that 
we  are  far  from  having  reached  the  highest  attainable 
point ;  and  yet  we  cannot  but  hope  that  the  amount  of 
positive  good  gained,  and  of  evil  removed,  through  the 
agency  of  the  school  from  year  to  year,  is  steadily 
increasing.  A  mere  repetition,  however,  in  a  perfunc- 
tory fashion,  of  what  has  hitherto  been  done,  or  the 
performance  of  approximately  the  same  work  in  a  some- 
what better  manner,  is  not  sufficient.  In  order  to 
advance  the  cause  of  the  education  of  the  blind,  and 
bring  it  within  the  limits  indicated  by  science  and  pre- 
scribed by  the  nature  of  their  case,  we  must  strive  to 
overcome  more  difficulties,  and  to  surmount  every  obsta- 
cle that  can  be  reached  by  human  perseverance. 

Number  of  Inmates. 

The  total  number  of  blind  persons  connected  with 
the  various  departments  of  the  institution  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  past  year,  as  teachers,  pupils,  employes,  and 
work  men  and  women,  was  156.  There  have  since  been 
admitted  27;  21  have  been  discharged,  making  the 
present  total  number  162.  Of  these,  144  are  in  the 
school  proper,  and  18  in  the  workshop  for  adults. 

The  fibrst  class  includes  128  boys  and  guls,  enrolled 
as  pupils,  13  teachers,  and  3  domestics.  Of  the  pupils 
there  are  now  109  in  attendance;  19  being  temporarily 
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absent  on  account  of  illness,  or  from  various  other 
causes. 

The  second  class  comprises  14  men  and  4  women, 
employed  in  the  industrial  department  for  adults. 

The  number  of  pupils  is  rapidly  increasing.  There 
never  were  so  many  young  children,  and  particularly 
little  girls,  received  at  the  beginning  of  any  previous 
school  session  as  this  year.  Most  of  them  seem  to  be 
quite  intelligent  and  promising,  while  in  a  few  cases  the 
disease  which  has  caused  the  loss  of  sight  has  under- 
mined the  constitution  and  weakened  the  mental  facul- 
ties. 

SANrrARY  CoNDmoN. 

It  is  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  report 
again  that  during  the  past  year  the  school  has  not  been 
visited  by  death,  and  that  the  members  of  the  household 
have  been  entirely  free  from  epidemic  or  other  diseases. 

We  are,  no  doubt,  greatly  indebted  to  the  salubrity 
of  the  location  of  the  institution  for  the  general  preva- 
lence of  health,  which  is  the  more  remarkable  from  the 
fact  that  many  of  our  inmates  are  victims  of  scrofula, 
or  have  a  predisposition  to  some  form  of  disease,  often, 
perhaps,  that  which  originally  caused  their  blindness. 
But  regularity  of  living,  wholesomeness  of  diet,  a 
proper  regard  to  personal  habits,  and  prompt  attention 
to  ordinary  ailments,  together  with  exercise  in  the  open 
air  and  under  shelter,  serve  in  many  cases  to  mitigate  or 
remove  these  tendencies,  and  conduce  to  the  good  meas- 
ure of  health  which  our  pupils  enjoy,  as  well  as  to  their 
success  in  their  various  pursuits. 
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Scope  of  the  Education  of  tf^e  Blind. 

"  Sightless  to  see  and  judge  through  judgment's  eyes, 
To  make  four  senses  do  the  work  of  five, 
To  arm  the  mind  for  hopeful  enterprise. 

Are  lights  to  him  who  doth  in  darkness  Rve." 

These  words  of  an  old  poet  concisely  express  and 
strikingly  set  forth  the  object  of  the  education  of  the 
blind.  They  show  the  nature  of  its  work  and  the  ex- 
tent of  its  scope.  They  indicate  that  it  should  be 
broad  in  its  aims,  comprehensive  in  its  purposes,  and 
thorough  in  its  character. 

A  system  for  the  efficient  and  proper  training  of  the 
blind,  in  order  to  be  successful  and  productive  of  good 
results,  should  be  adapted  to  the  special  requirements 
of  their  case,  and  calculated  to  meet  the  exigencies 
resulting  from  their  affliction,  and  to  promote  the  full 
development  of  their  remaining  faculties  and  the  har- 
monious growth  of  their  powers.     It  should  constitute 
a  sort  of  physical,  intellectual  and   moral  gymnasium, 
preparatory  for  the  great  struggle  in  the  arena  of  life, 
and  should  include  that  finishing  instruction  as  members  I 
of  society  which  Schiller  designated  as  fhe  "  education 
of  the  human  race,"  consisting  of  action,  conduct,  self-  j 
culture,  self-control,  —  all  that  tends  to  discipline  a  man  \ 
tnily,  and  fit   him  for  the   proper  performance  of  his^' 
duties  and   for  the  business  of  life.     A  mere  literary 
drill,  or  any  exclusive  and   one-sided   accomplishment, 
cannot  do  this  for  the  blind.     It  will  prove  insufficient 
and  incomplete  at  its  best.     Bacon  observes,  with  his 
usual  weight  of  words,  that  "  studies  teach   not   their 
use;   but  there  is  a  wisdom  without  them  and   above 
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them,  won  by  observation ; "  and  all  experience  serves 
I  to  illustrate  and  enforce  the  lesson,  that  a  man  perfects 
■  himself  b,  work  blended  .i.h  reading;  and  .hat  i.  is 
life  elevated  by  literature,  action  quickened  by  study, 
and  character  strengthened  by  the  illustrious  examples 
of  biography,  which  tend  perpetually  to  purify  and 
renovate  mankind. 

A  brief  review  of  the  work  of  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  institution  will  show  that  neither  eflForts 
nor  any  means  within  our  reach  have  been  spared  to 
"  arm  the  mmd  of  the  blind  for  hopeful  enterprise,"  to 
equip  them  well  to  make  a  successful  struggle  with  the 
odds  that  are  against  them,  and  to  enable  them  to  grap- 
ple resolutely  with  the  diflBiculties  opposing  their  ad- 
vancement to  usefulness  and  independence. 

Literary  Department. 

The  work  of  this  department  has  been  carried  on 
with  earnestness  and  success ;  and  its  present  condition 
is  highly  satisfactory. 

The  course  of  instruction  marked  out  some  time 
since  has  been  followed,  during  the  past  year,  steadily 
and  with  satisfactory  results. 

The  progress  made  by  the  pupils  in  their  respective 
studies  is  generally  commendable,  and  attests  their  dili- 
gence and  application,  as  well  as  the  skill  and  fidelity  of 
their  teachers. 

No  means  have  been  spared  during  the  past  year  to 
render  the  school  efficient  in  its  workings,  progressive 
in  its  methods,  well  supplied  with  apparatus  for  tangible 
illustration,  and  complete  in  its  curriculum. 

The  instruction  of  our  teachers  has  been  mostly  given 
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in  the  form  of  direction,  rather  than  in  that  of 
didactics.  They  have  taken  care  that  the  natural  ac- 
tivity of  the  scholars  should  have  an  opportunity  for 
free  exercise. 

Mechanical  teaching  has  been  persistently  avoided; 
and  the  system  of  requiring  the  pupils  to  commit  stol- 
idly to  memory  the  contents  of  text-books,  to  recite 
meaningless  rules  glibly,  and  to  learn  crude  and  obscure 
statements  of  abstract  theories  and  wordy  definitions  by 
heart,  has  no  place  whatever  in  our  school.  On  the 
contrary,  the  time  is  devoted  to  the  nurture  of  the  intel- 
lectual faculties,  to  the  development  of  the  mental 
powers  from  which  ideas  are  born,  and  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  those  great  truths  which  relate  to  the  happiness 
of  the  human  race  and  to  the  general  welfare  of  man- 
kind. 

In  the  primary  departments  of  the  school  the  educa- 
tional processes  have  been  preeminently  objective,  syn- 
..thetic^  inductive,  and  experimental;   while  in  the   ad-- 
vanced  divisions  they  have  been  subjective  and  analytic  ' 
as  well,  —  (Reductive  as  well  as  inductive,  and  philoso- 
phical as  well  as  experimental.     In  the  high  classes,  a 
broad  and  deep  foundation  has   been  laid   for  future 
achievement.     Here  the  pupils  have  attained  a   goodl 
degree  of  scholarship  and  culture,  which  increases  the 
strength  and   fertilizes    the   resources   of  their   mind. 
Here  they  have  been  taught  how   to   command   their 
powers  and  direct  their  energies.     Here  they  have  been 
furnished  with  all  available  facilities  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  a  useful  career  in  life. 

I  •am  exceedingly  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  report  that 
the  corps  of  teachers  has  not  preserved  its  integrity; 
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but  that  two  changes  have  occurred  in  it  during  the 
past  year.  Miss  S.  L.  Bennett,  having  found,  after  a 
few  weeks'  rest,  that  her  strength  was  not  sufficiently 
restored  to  enable  her  to  discharge  her  duties  eflBiciently 
and  conscientiously,  felt  obliged  to  decline  a  re-appoint- 
ment, and  Miss  Cora  A.  Newton,  of  Fayville,  a  graduate 
of  the  State  Normal  School  at  South  Framingham,  was 
elected  to  fill  her  place.  Miss  M.  L.  P.  Shattuck  re- 
signed a  few  weeks  before  the  commencement  of  the 
term  to  accept  the  principalship  of  the  training-school 
for  girls  at  Haverhill,  and  Miss  Julia  R.  Oilman,  a  lady 
of  long  experience  and  devotion  to  our  work,  was  pro- 
moted as  first  teacher  in  the  boys'  department.  Miss 
Annie  E.  Carnes,  of  Attleborough,  a  graduate  of  the 
State  Normal  School  at  Bridgewater,  was  appointed  to 
fill  the  vacancy  created  by  this  promotion. 

Kindergarten  and  Ohject-teaching, 

The  blind  usually  experience  great  difficulty,  not  only 
in  getting  a  clear  idea  of  things  from  mere  descriptions, 
but  in  obtaining,  by  feeling,  correct  notions  of  the  forms 
of  objects  to  which  they  have  not  been  accustomed ;  and 
this  is  a  serious  drawback  to  then-  acquiring  much  valu- 
able and  practical  information.  This  difficulty  arises 
not  from  any  general  defect  in  their  powers  of  sensation, 
—  for  these  are  in  the  majority  of  cases  not  in  the  least 
affiected  by  the  causes  which  produce  blindness,  —  but 
rather  from  the  want  of  a  special  and  thorough  training 
of  the  sense  of  touch. 

To  remedy  this  important  evil  as  far  as  we  may,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  awaken  and  exercise  the  power*  of 
observation,  compaiison,  combination,  invention,  mem- 
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ory,  reflection  and  action,  the  kindergarten  system  and 
object-teaching  have  been  found  among  the  best  and 
most  efficient  auxiliaries ;  and  both  have  received  due 
and  earnest  attention  in  our  school. 

The  means  and  appliances  for  carrying  out  these 
methods  of  instruction  and  training  successfully  in  all 
their  details  have  not  been  wanting,  and  an  impetus 
has  been  given  in  most  branches  of  study  for  acquiring 
knowledge  from  tangible  objects  rather  than  from  mere 
abstract  descriptions. 

Thanks  to  the  kindness  and  generosity  of  the  Misses 
Garland  and  Weston,  one  of  our  advanced  scholars.  Miss  -- 
Annie  E.  Poulson,  was  permitted  and  encouraged  to  go  — . 
through  the  regular  course  in  their  excellent  normal  — 
training  kindergarten,  where   she  graduated,  and  has  ^ 
since  aided  very  materially   in   perfecting  the  system 
already  introduced  by  Miss  Delia  Bennett  in  the  giils' 
department. 

The  workings  of  the  system  in  our  school  have  been 
most  beneficent.  Children  who  seemed  entirely  help- 
less, and  had  no  command  whatever  of  their  hands, 
have  been  roused  to  energy  and  activity  by  the  agency 
of  the  kindergarten.  Through  the  simple  but  interest- 
ing and  attractive  occupations  of  block-building,  weav- 
ing, embroidery,  moulding  in  clay,  and  the  like,  they 
have  acquired  a  great  degree  of  muscular  elasticity  and 
manual  dexterity,  which  assists  them  in  tracing  on  the 
maps  with  alacrity,  in  deciphering  the  embossed  print 
easily,  in  tying  the  strings  of  their  shoes  neatly,  in 
stringing  beads  promptly,  in  using  their  needle  adeptly, 
and  in  doing  a  number  of  things  readily  which  they 
would  have  felt  unable  to  undertake  without  this  train- 
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ing.  Modelling  is  particularly  beneficial  to  the  blind: 
it  helps  them  to  acquire  a  more  or  less  correct  idea  of 
forms  of  various  kinds,  which  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
them  to  obtain  by  the  mere  handling  of  objects. 

Kindergarten  work  may  thus  be  likened  to  the  exer- 
cises given  to  beginners  in  music,  which  prepare  the 
student  for  rendering  difficult  pieces  more  brilliantly; 
and  no  training  of  primary  classes  of  blind  children  can 
attain  a  high  degree  of  efficiency  without  its  assistance. 

Music  Department. 

Steady  advancement  has  marked  this  important 
branch  of  our  school,  and  a  great  amount  of  practical 
work  has  been  accomplished  in  it  during  the  past  year. 

Music  has  been  taught  in  all  its  branches  both  theo- 
retically and  practically ;  and  its  refining  and  elevating 
influence  has  been  seen  in  the  taste  and  inclinations  of 
those  of  our  pupils  who  have  entered  into  its  study 
with  an  earnest  desire  to  overcome  difficulties  and  be 
benefited  by  it. 

The  usual  course  of  instruction  has  been  continued 
durmg  the  past  year,  with  such  alterations  and  improve- 
ments as  have  seemed  necessary ;  and  the  piano,  har- 
mony, counterpoint  and  composition,  class  and  solo 
singing,  the  church  and  reed  organ,  flute,  clarinet, 
cornet,  and  various  other  wind  instruments,  have  all 
been  taught  by  competent  and  patient  teachers,  and 
with  satisfactory  results. 

Two  new  reed  organs  have  been  recently  purchased, 
and  all  the  instruments  in  our  collection  have  keen  kept 
in  good  repair  and  sound  condition. 

There  has  been  no  want  of  appreciation  of  the  inter- 
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nal  means  and  facilities  afforded  by  the  institution  for 
making  good  musicians  and  efficient  teachers  of  our 
pupils ;  and  those  among  them  who  are  gifted  with 
special  talent,  and  possess  such  general  mental  ability 
as  is  essential  for  the  attainment  of  excellence  in  any 
profession,  advance  rapidly  and  give  promise  of  success 
in  their  career.  But  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  stated 
or  too  often  repeated  that  an  exclusive  and  absorbing  | 
devotion  to  music,  to  the  neglect  of  other  branches 
of  education,  does  an  incalculable  amount  of  mischief  ' 
among  the  blind.  It  dwarfs  their  mind,  disturbs  the  i 
harmony  of  their  development,  contracts  their  intellec- 
tual horizon,  undermines  their  nervous  system,  stunts 
their  physical  growth,  narrows  their  sympathies,  and 
renders  them  unfit  for  the  duties  and  amenities  of  life.  ^ 
Illiteracy  among  musicians  is  becoming  so  palpable  and  — 
crying  an  evil  everywhere,  thwarting  and  degrading 
their  art,  that  a  number  of  distinguished  men  in  Eng- 
land have  recently  organized  themselves  into  an  associa- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  promoting  intellectual  education 
among  those  who  follow  the  study  of  the  "  accord  of 
sweet  sounds ; "  and  there  is  no  class  of  people  whose 
success  as  music  teachers  and  performers  depends  in  so 
great  a  measure  upon  the  degree  of  mental  discipline 
which  they  have  attained  at  school,  and  the  breadth  of 
their  general  knowledge,  as  that  of  the  blind.  With 
them  professional  skill,  however  perfect  it  may  be  in 
itself,  will  not  find  full  scope  for  display  unless  it  be 
accompanied  by  those  accomplishments  with  which  every 
musician  ought  to  adorn  his  intellect,  and  enhanced  by 
those  moral  beauties  and  graces  which  embellish  the 
character. 

6 
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Besides  the  means  for  thorough  instruction  and  prac- 
tice  afforded  at  the  institution,  external  opportunities 
for  the  cultivation  and  refinement  of  the  musical  taste 
of  the  pupils,  and  the  development  of  their  artistic 
sense,  have  been  eagerly  sought  and  amply  enjoyed. 
Owing  to  the  kindness  of  the  ofiicers  and  members  of 
the  leading  musical  societies  of  Boston,  to  the  proprie- 
tors of  theatres,  the  managers  of  public  entertainments, 
and  also  to  a  long  chain  of  eminent  musicians  in  the 
city,  —  the  names  of  all  of  whom  will  be  printed  in  the 
list  of  acknowledgments,  —  our  scholars  have  continued 
to  be  generously  permitted  to  attend  the  finest  concerts, 
rehearsals,  operas,  oratorios,  recitals,  and  the  like,  and 
have  also  been  favored  with  many  exquisite  perfonn- 
ances  given  in  our  own  hall.  The  week  beginning  with 
the  thirtieth  of  January  and  ending  with  the  fifth  of 
February  was  in  this  respect  remarkable.  Our  pupils 
had  the  daily  opportunity  of  enjoying  one  or  two  con- 
certs of  a  high  order.  On  Sunday  evening  they  heard 
Mozart's  "  Requiem,"  and  Beethoven's  "  Mount  of 
Olives,"  by  the  Handel  and  Haydn  society.  On  Mon- 
day evening  they  attended  a  concert  by  Mr.  Georg 
Henschel,  in  Tremont  Temple.  On  Tuesday  afternoon 
they  were  invited  to  an  organ  recital  in  the  same  place ; 
and  in  the  evening  they  had  a  musical  entertainment  in 
our  own  hall,  given  by  M.  A.  De  S^ve,  the  violinist, 
and  M.  Otto  Bendix,  pianist,  with  the  assistance  of  Miss 
Sarah  Winslow,  Mrs.  H.  T.  Spooner,  and  Miss  Daisy 
Terry,  of  Rome.  On  Wednesday  evening  they  attended 
the  Euterpe  concert.  On  Thursday  aftenioon  they 
heard  the  Harvard  symphony  concert,  and  in  the  even- 
ing had  another  interesting  entertainment  in  our  hall, 
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given  by  Mr.  George  Parker,  of  King's  chapel,  and 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Fenderson,  of  South  Boston.  On  Friday 
afternoon  they  were  invited  to  a  concert  of  the  New 
England  conservatory,  and  in  the  evening  to  one  of  the 
Apollo  club.  On  Saturday  evening  they  attended  Mr. 
Arthur  Foote's  piano  recital.  This  was,  of  course,  an 
avalanche  of  opportunities  of  uncommon  occurrence  ; 
but  I  am  sure  that  there  is  no  city  in  the  whole  civil- 
ized world  in  which  the  blind  enjoy  one-half  of  the 
^  advantages  which  are  so  liberally  bestowed  upon  our 
scholars  by  the  musical  organizations  of  Boston. 

Tuning  Department. 

The  art  of  tuning  pianofortes  was  introduced  into  this 
institution  a  few  years  after  its  organization  as  a  lucra- 
tive employment  for  the  blind ;  and  as  early  as  1837  the 
trustees  were  able  to  announce,  in  their  fifth  annual 
report,  that  the  pupils  were  prepared  to  keep  instru- 
ments in  order,  by  the  year,  at  a  reasonable  rate,  and 
that  their  "  work  was  warranted  to  give  satisfaction  to 
competent  judges." 

Experience  has  since  confirmed  the  value  of  the 
tuning  department  as  one  of  the  most  important 
branches  in  our  system  of  training;  and  it  has  re- 
ceived all  the  attention  which  its  practical  aim  and 
useful  purposes  merit. 

The  instruction  given  in  this  department  during  the 
past  year  has  been  as  thorough  and  systematic  as  here- 
tofore, and  the  results  have  been  quite  satisfactory. 

The  pupils  have  had  excellent  opportunities  for  a 
careful  study  and  steady  practice  of  the  art  of  tuning ; 
and  those  of  the  graduates  who  have  mastered  it  in  all 
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its  details  meet  with  favor  and  encouragement  from  the 
public,  and  are,  as  a  whole,  successful. 

It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  the  care  of  the 
pianofortes  in  the  public  schools  —  one  hundred  and 
thirty  in  number  —  has  again  for  the  fifth  time  been 
entrusted  to  the  tuning  department  of  this  institution. 
The  confidence  which  this  charge  implies  aids  to 
strengthen  our  tuners  in  the  good  opinion  of  the  pub- 
lic, and  by  so  doing  ensures  to  them  an  increased  and 
extended  patronage  throughout  the  community.  Their 
work  is  in  all  cases  most  carefully  and  satisfactorily 
executed,  and  draws  forth  encomiums  from  their  em- 
ployers, as  well  as  from  some  of  the  best  musicians  in 
the  city,  which  show  that  they  are  worthy  of  the  trust 
reposed  in  their  ability  and  skill. 

Orders  for  tuning  are  coming  in  continually  from 
some  of  the  best  and  most  intelligent  families  in  Boston 
and  the  neighboring  towns,  and  are  invariably  attended 
to  with  promptitude  and  despatch. 

Technical  Department. 

"  Other  creatures  all  day  long 
Rove  idle,  unemployed,  and  less  need  rest ; 
Man  hath  his  daily  work  of  body  or  mind 
Appointed,  which  declares  his  dignity 
And  the  regard  of  Heaven  on  all  his  ways." 

JHUton. 

This  department  continues  to  perform  its  important 
part  in  our  system  of  education,  both  as  an  essential 
element  in  enlarging  the  sphere  of  the  activities  of  the 
blind  and  as  an  agent  in  training  them  in  habits  of 
industry  and  in  the  practice  of  useful  handicraft. 
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As  has  been  often  stated  in  these  reports,  the  influ- 
ence of  manual  labor  is  of  inestimable  value  to  all  men, 
but  most  especially  to  the  blind.  It  promotes  physical 
strength  and  soundness  of  health.  It  induces  confi- 
dence in  the  use  of  their  bodily  powers,  and  indepen- 
dence of  character.  It  prevents  them,  in  the  midst  of 
the  mental  exercises  required  of  them,  from  underesti- 
mating the  practical  needs  of  life.  While  their  studies 
add  to  their  intelligence,  increase  their  social  accom- 
plishments, and  dignify  their  calling,  patient  and  daily 
labor  will  prove  the  real  source  of  their  material  pros- 

• 

perity.  Moreover,  experience  has  proved  that  pupils 
who  are  occupied  a  part  of  the  day  with  books  in  the 
schoolroom,  and  the  remainder  with  tools  in  the  work- 
shop, or  with  practice  on  the  piano  or  in  singing,  make 
about  as  rapid  intellectual  progress  as  those  of  equal 
ability  who  spend  the  whole  time  in  study  and  recita- 
tion. 

For  these  reasons  the  work  has  been  carried  on  dur- 
ing the  past  year  in  both  branches  of  the  technical 
department  with  the  same  earnestness  as  heretofore, 
and  with  equally  satisfactory  results. 

/.  —  Workshop  for  the  Boys. 

The  pupils  in  this  branch  of  the  industrial  depart- 
ment haye  been  carefully  trained  during  the  past  year 
in  the  elements  of  handicraft,  and  have  worked  at  the 
usual  trades  with  more  or  less  success,  which  is  attain- 
able in  proportion  to  the  natural  activity  and  aptitude 
of  the  learner. 

Instruction  has  been  given  in  a  simple  and  practical 
way,  and  the  boys  have  been  made  to  feel  that,  from 
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the  moment  that  they  are  able  to  use  theu:  hands  skil- 
fully and  manufacture  a  few  plain  articles,  they  enter 
into  the  sphere  of  real  business.  Moreover,  they  are 
constantly  taught,  by  precept  and  example,  that  practical 
industry,  wisely  and  vigorously  applied,  always  produces 
its  due  effects,  and  that  it  carries  a  man  onward,  brings 
out  his  individual  character,  and  stimulates  others  to  a 
like  activity. 

Several  of  the  advanced  pupils,  —  in  whose  case  some 
handicraft  seemed  to  be  the  chief  reliance  for  self-main- 
tenance, —  after  ha\ing  learned  the  rudiments  of  uphol- 
stery in  the  juvenile  department,  have  devoted  most  of 
their  time  to  the  practice  of  making  mattresses  in  the 
workshop  for  adults,  under  the  immediate  care  of  one 
of  the  experienced  journeymen. 

//.  —  Workrooms  for  the  Girls. 

It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  report  that  a  higher 
degree  of  efficiency  has  been  attained  in  this  branch  of 
industry  during  the  past  year  than  ever  before,  and 
that  particular  pains  have  been  taken  to  render  the 
workrooms  attractive  and  useful. 

The  gii'ls  have  been  taught  to  sew  and  knit,  both  by 
hand  and  machine,  and  have  given  much  attention  to 
various  kinds  of  fancy-work.  The  articles  manufactured 
by  them  indicate  a  degree  of  skill,  taste  and  thorough- 
ness which  docs  honor  to  their  teacher  and  credit  to 
themselves.  Perhaps  the  specimens  which  represent 
the  work  of  our  pupils  in  the  Mechanics'  Fair  this  year 
are  among  the  finest  ever  produced. 

The  ai't  of  making  Indian  baskets  of  different  sizes 
and  forms  has  again  received  as  much  attention  as  the 
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private  affairs  of  an  experienced  instructress  permitted 
her  to  devote  to  it.  It  is  hoped  that  some  of  our  ad- 
vanced scholars  will  soon  have  a  fair  opportunity  to 
master  this  trade. 

Ouf  girls  have  continued  to  take  turns  in  the  lighter 
household  work,  and  a  few  of  them  have  received  such 
special  training  in  the  domestic  circle  as  to  be  able  to 
become  useful  to  themselves  and  helpful  to  others  in 
this  direction  in  after-life. 

Department  of  Physical  Training. 

During  the  past  year  our  system  of  physical  training 
has  been  improved  and  perfected  in  many  of  its  details, 
and  has  been  carried  on  with  unusual  efficiency  and 
precision. 

In  addition  to  the  out-door  exercise  at  the  end  of 
every  hour  in  the  day,  the  pupils,  divided  into  six 
classes,  have  repau'ed  regularly  to  the  gymnasium  at 
fixed  times,  and,  under  the  direction  of  discreet  and 
competent  teachers,  have  gone  through  a  systematic  and 
progressive  course  of  gymnastics. 

These  exercises,  although  mild  in  character  and 
rather  limited  in  some  respects,  are  of  sufficient  force 
and  variety  to  ensure  the  energetic  movement  of  the 
muscles,  and  facilitate  the  vital  process  of  the  destruc- 
tion and  renovation  of  the  tissues  of  the  body,  which  it 
is  the  object  of  physical  training  to  accomplish.  They 
consist  of  calisthenics,  swinging,  jumping,  marching, 
military  drill,  and  the  like,  and  are  calculated  to  give 
strength  to  the  muscles,  elasticity  to  the  limbs,  supple- 
ness  to  the  joints,  erectness  of  carriage,  and  above  all, 
and  with  infinitely  greater  force  than  all,  to  promote 
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the  expansion  of  those  parts  of  the  body,  and  stimulate 
the  activity  of  those  of  its  organs,  upon  the  health  and 
fair  conformation  of  which  happiness  and  success  are  in 
a  great  measure  dependent. 

Experience  and  daily  observation  enable  me  to  state 
confidently  that,  as  the  result  and  legitimate  reward  of 
a  strict  adherence  to  our  system  of  physical  training,  a 
class  of  children  will  leave  us  loftier  in  stature,  firmer 
in  structure,  fairer  in  form,  and  better  able  to  perform 
the  duties  and  bear  the  burdens  of  life. 

Collections  of  Tangible  Objects,  Library,  etc. 

The  efforts  to  increase  our  collections  of  tangible 
objects  and  apparatus  of  various  kinds,  and  to  multiply 
the  books  both  in  raised  and  ordinary  print,  have  con- 
tinued during  the  past  year  without  relaxation,  and  our 
shelves  have  been  enriched  by  many  new  additions. 

The  most  important  of  these  consist  in  a  complete  set 
of  Auzoux's  botanical  models,  several  of  his  other  ana- 
tomical preparations,  and  in  a  large  supply  of  stuffed 
animals,  birds,  fishes,  shells,  specimens  of  woods  and 
plants,  fossils,  and  many  curiosities  which  are  calculated 
to  interest  our  children,  and  stimulate  their  minds  to 
inquiry  and  the  examination  of  external  things. 

The  total  number  of  tangible  objects  of  various  kinds 
in  our  collection  is  about  1,261.  Of  these,  501  have 
been  procured  during  the  past  year.  I  avail  myself  of 
this  opportunity  to  express  my  high  appreciation  of  the 
kindness  of  many  friends  of  the  blind  who  have  volun- 
teered to  assist  them  in  this  direction.  I  am  especially 
indebted  to  one  of  our  graduates,  Mr.  Clement  Ryder, 
of  Chelsea,  whose  valuable  contributions  to  our  little 
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museum  include,  among  numerous  other  things,  three 
fine  albatrosses. 

The  present  total  number  of  volumes  in  our  library 
is  5,383.  Of  these,  793  —  450  in  common  and  343  in 
raised  print  —  have  been  obtained  during  the  past  year. 
Most  of  these  books  have  been  selected  with  care,  and 
are  not  only  tastefully  but  substantially  bound. 

Education  of  the  Blind. 
Historical  Sketch  of  its  Origin,  Rise  and  Progress. 

m 

The  institution  has  now  entered  upon  the  last  year 
of  its  first  semi-centennial ;  and  it  seems  'fitting  to  give 
in  the  present,  its  fiftieth  report,  an  outline  of  the  his- 
tory of  its  origin,  rise  and  progress. 

But,  in  order  to  take  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
work  of  the  education  of  the  blind,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  glance  at  the  springs  of  its  original  inception  in 
France,  to  go  back  to  the  early  stages  of  its  develop- 
ment, and  to  trace  the  course  of  the  marvellous  stream 
of  beneficence,  which  has  transformed  a  desolate  wilder- 
ness into  a  fair  and  blooming  garden. 

The  present  sketch  will  therefore  treat  concisely  of 
the  following  topics :  — 

First,  of  the  general  condition  of  the  blind  in  the 
past,  and  the  neglect  formerly  endured. 

Second,  of  the  early  attempts  at  their  education  made 
in  different  countries. 

ITUrd,  of  the  organization  of  the  Paris  school  by 
Valentin  Hauy. 

Fourth,  of  the  establishment  of  similar  institutions  in 
Great  Britain  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
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Fifths  of  the  foundation  and  development  of  the  New 
England  institution. 

Sixths  of  the  education  and  training  of  Laura  Bridg- 
man;  and, 

Seventh^  of  the  establishment  of  schools  for  the  blind 
throughout  the  United  States  of  America. 

A  brief  comparison  of  the  distinctive  features  of  the 
systems  of  instruction  and  training  for  the  blind  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe  will  bring  this  sketch  to  a  close. 

L  —  Condition  of  the  Blind  in  the  Past. 

History  has  preserved  sundry  particulars  regarding 
blind  persons  who  have  of  themselves  acquired  great 
knowledge  in  various  branches  of  learning,  and  won 
distinction  in  science,  literature  and  art ;  but  these 
were  phenomenal  cases,  —  mere  shooting  stars  on  the 
horizon  of  deep  darkness,  ignorance  and  neglect.  The 
great  mass  of  this  afflicted  class  were  everywhere  mere 
objects  of  charity,  which,  however  wisely  it  may  be  ad- 
ministeredi  wounds  the  spuit  while  it  soothes  the  flesh. 
From  Bartimeus  to  Lesueur  —  the  first  pupil  of  Hauy 
—  the  blind  were  left  to  procure  a  precarious  subsist- 
ence by  begging  at  the  entrance  of  the  temples,  in  the 
churchyards,  or  by  the  wayside.  Their  infirmity  was 
considered  a  sufficient  cause  to  prevent  them  from  par- 
ticipating in  the  activities  of  life,  and  from  enjoying  the 
blessings  of  instruction  or  the  benefits  of  industry. 
Discouraged  by  the  apparent  incapacity  of  the  blind, 
men  shrank  from  the  task  of  endeavoring  to  combat  the 
ills  which  their  affliction  had  entailed  upon  them,  and 
to  rescue  them  from  the  evils  of  idleness  and  the  hor- 
rors of  intellectual  darkness.     They  were  even  allowed, 
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at  times,  to  become  the  objects  of  harsh  and  inhutnan 
pastimes  in  the  hands  of  ignorant  and  vicious  people. 
The  following  instance  may  give  some  idea  of  the  con- 
dition and  treatment  of  the  blind  during  the  fifteenth 
century :  — 

In  the  month  of  August,  1425,  under  the  reign  of 
Charles  VII.,  four  blind  men,  cased  in  full  armor  and 
provided  with  clubs,  were  placed  in  a  fenced  square  of 
the  Hdtel  d'Armagnac  with  a  large  hog,  which  was  to 
be  the  prize  of  whoever  should  kill  it.  The  straggle 
having  begun,  the  poor  sightless  creatures,  in  endea- 
voring to  hit  the  animal,  struck  each  other  with  such 
violence  that,  but  for  their  armor,  they  would  certainly 
have  killed  each  other.  With  this  cruel  sport  the 
savage  and  unfeeling  spectators  were  much  diverted. 

It  is  curious  that  a  pagan  and  uncivilized  nation 
should  have  set  a  good  example  to  enlightened  chris- 
tians in  this  respect.  It  is  stated,  in  Charlevoix's  his- 
tory, that  in  Japan  the  blind  were  long  ago  made  to 
fill  a  compfiratively  useful  sphere.  The  government 
kept  a  large  number  of  them  in  an  establishment,  and 
their  business  was  to  learn  the  history  of  the  empire 
through  all  the  remote  ages,  to  arrange  it  systematic- 
ally by  chapter  and  verse  in  their  memories,  and  to 
transmit  it  from  generation  to  generation,  thus  forming 
a  sort  of  perennial  walking  and  talking  library  of  use- 
fol  historical  knowledge. 

iX  —  Earlj/  Attempts  at  the  Education  of  the  Blind. 
During  the  sixteenth  centui7,  thoughtful  and  benevo- 
lent men  sought  to  devise  processes  for  the  instruction 
of  tlie  Uind,  but  with  no  great  suocess.     Several  ua- 
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fruitful  attempts  were  also  made  in  the  early  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century  to  prepare  some  sort  of  books 
for  them,  both  in  engraved  and  raised  letters.  Among 
others,  J6r6me  Cardan  had  conceived  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  teach  the  blind  to  read  and  write  by  means 
of  feeUng,  and  cited,  in  support  of  this  view,  several 
facts  reported  by  Erasmus. 

The  first  book  which  called  attention  to  the  condition 
and  miseries  of  the  blind  was  published  in  Italy,  in 
1646.  It  was  written  by  one  of  the  learned  sons  of 
that  favored  country,  in  the  form  of  a  letter  addressed 
from  S.  D.  C.  to  Vincent  Armanni,  and  was  printed  in 
Italian  and  French  under  the  title  H  cieco  afflitto  e  con- 
solato  ;  or,  L'aveugU  affligi  et  consoU. 

In  1670,  padre  Lana  Terzi,  a  Jesuit  of  Brescia,  who 
had  previously  devoted  a  few  pages  to  the  education  of 
the  deaf,  published  a  treatise  on  the  instruction  of  the 
blind. 

Jacques  Bemouilli,  being  at  Geneva  in  1676,  taught 
Mademoiselle  Elizabeth  Waldkirch,  who  had  lost  her 
sight  two  months  after  birth,  to  read ;  but  he  did  not 
make  known  the  means  which  he  employed. 

Dr.  Burnet,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  gives,  in  his  "  Jour- 
ney in  Switzerland,"  a  detailed  account  of  Mademoiselle 
Walkier,  of  Schaffhousen,  whose  eyes  had  been  burned 
when  she  was  a  year  old.  She  spoke  five  languages, 
and  was  a  theologian,  a  philosopher,  and  a  good  musi- 
cian. This  young  person  had  learned  to  write  by 
means  of  hollow  characters  cut  in  wood,  which  she  at 
fiist  passed  over  with  a  pointed  iron.  She  had  after- 
wards made  use  of  a  pencil,  and  finally,  when  Bishop 
Burnet  was  at  Schaffbousen,  in  October,  1685,  he  saw 
her  write  very  rapidly  and  very  correctly. 
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Two  years  later  appeared  Locke's  famous  "  Essay  on 
the  Human  Understanding/'  in  which  was  discussed  the 
problem  proposed  to  him  by  Molyneux,  —  a  scholarly 
writer  and  member  of  the  Irish  parliament,  —  whether 
a  person  blind  from  his  birth  would,  upon  being  sud- 
denly restored  to  sight,  be  able  to  distinguish,  by  his 
eyes  alone,  a  globe  from  a  cube,  the  difference  between 
which  he  had  previously  recognized  by  feeling  ?  The 
question  was  answered  in  the  negative,  both  by  the 
author  of  the  essay  and  by  his  "  learned  and  worthy 
friend." 

In  1703,  Leibnitz  took  up  the  subject,  and  his  con- 
clusions were  at  variance  with  those  of  Locke  and 
Molyneux. 

A  few  years  later,  that  sightless  mathematical  won- 
der, Nicholas  Saunderson,  appeared  on  the  literary 
horizon  of  England,  and  made  such  advances  in  the 
higher  departments  pf  science,  that  he  was  appointed, 
"  though  not  matriculated  at  the  university,"  on  the 
recommendation  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  to  fill  the  chair 
which  a  short  time  previous  had  been  occupied  by  him- 
self at  Cambridge.  Expounding  from  the  depths  of 
the  eternal  night  in  which  he  lived  the  most  abstruse 
points  of  the  Newtonian  philosophy,  and  especially  the 
laws  of  optics,  or  the  theory  of  solar  refraction,  and 
communicating  his  ideas  with  unequalled  perspicuity 
and  precision,  he  filled  his  audience  with  surprise,  and 
became  the  object  of  general  admiration. 

In  1X29,  while  Saunderson  was  still  at  the  zenith  of 
his  fame  at  Cambridge  (having  just  been  created  doc- 
tor of  laws  by  a  mandate  of  George  II.),  Locke's 
answer  to  Molyneux's  problem  was  receiving  confirma- 
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tion  from  the  experience  of  a  boy  blind  from  birth, 
whom  Cheselden,  the  celebrated  anatomist,  had  success- 
fully couched  for  cataracts  and  restored  to  perfect  sight 
at  the  age  of  thirteen.  This  youth  was  not  able  at 
first  to  recognize  by  vbion  the  objects  which  were  most 
familiar  to  his  touch.  It  was  long  before  he  could 
discriminate  by  his  eye  between  his  old  companions,  the 
family  cat  and  dog,  dissimilar  as  such  animals  appear 
to  us  in  color  and  conformation.  Being  ashamed  to 
ask  the  oft-repeated  question,  he  was  observed  one 
day  to  pass  his  hand  carefully  over  the  cat,  and  then, 
looking  at  her  steadfastly,  to  exclaim,  "  So,  puss,  I  shall 
know  you  another  time."  This  case,  the  most  remark- 
able of  the  kind,  faithfully  detailed  by  the  surgeon  him- 
self in  No.  402  of  the  "  Philosophical  Transactions,"  led 
to  similar  experiments  afterwards,  the  conclusions  of 
which  did  not  differ  essentially  from  those  of  Locke. 

The  spiiit  of  free  inquiry,  which  had  been  unchained 
in  the  preceding  centuiy,  having  passed  by  a  natural 
transition  from  expatiation.  in  the  regions  of  taste  and 
abstract  philosophy  into  those  of  social  science  and 
human  life,  became  bold  and  restless,  longing  for 
greater  triumphs  than  those  achieved  heretofore.  The 
/French  savans^  who  were  endeavoring  to  dissipate  the 
clouds  of  authority  and  the  foggy  mists  of  error,  were 
on  the  alert  for  events  touching  upon  important  psycho- 
logical questions,  and  calculated  to  help  the  cause  of 
humanity. 

In  1746,  Condillac  took  up  Locke's  problem  and  the 
experiments  of  Cheselden,  and  discussed  with  much 
clearness  and  dialectic  skill  the  mental  processes  of  the 
blind. 
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Simultaneously  with  his  Essai  sur  Tmigine  des  canr 
naissances  humaines  was  first  published  a  volume  of  the 
poems  of  Dr.  Blacklock,  of  Scotland,  who,  although 
deprived  of  sight  in  early  infancy,  went  through  the 
usual  course  of  studies  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh, 
and  distinguished  himself  by  his  proficiency  in  classical 
literature,  in  belles-lei tres^  in  metaphysics,  and  in  all 
other  branches  of  knowledge.  The  productions  of  his 
muse  are  marked  by  elegance  of  diction,  ardor  of  senti- 
ment, and  accurate  descriptions  of  visible  objects.  His 
writings  will  be  searched  in  vain,  however,  for  poetry 
of  a  very  high  order.  He  says  of  himself,  what  doubt- 
less is  true  of  all  persons  similarly  situated,  that  he 
always  associated  some  moral  quality  with  visible  ob- 
jects. 

The  following  year  appeared  in  Dublin  a  biography 
of  Saunderson  from  the  pen  of  his  disciple  and 
successor  in  the  professorship  at  Cambridge,  William 
Inchlif  or  Hinchliffe.  This  work  contained  a  minute 
description,  with  illustrative  drawings,  of  the  appliances 
used  by  the  sightless  mathematician,  and  was  most 
eagerly  read  in  France. 

The  abb6  Deschamps,  treating  of  the  education  of 
the  deaf-mutes,  also  sketched  the  outlines  of  the  art 
of  teaching  the  blind  to  read  and  write. 

Meanwhile  LenQtre,  the  famous  blind  man  of  Pui- 
deaux,  appeared  on  the  stage,  and,  by  the  originality 
which  stamped  everything  that  he  did,  attracted  uni- 
versal attention.  He  was  the  son  of  a  professor  of 
philosophy  in  the  university  of  Paris,  and  had  attended 
with  advantage  coui-ses  of  chemistry  and  botany  at  the 
Jardin  du  Roi.     After  having  dissipated  a  part  of  his 
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fortune,  he  retired  to  Puiseaux,  a  little  town  in  Gatinais, 
where  he  established  a  distillery,  the  products  of  which 
he  came  regularly  once  a  year  to  Paris  to  dispose  of. 
It  was  his  custom  to  sleep  during  the  day  and  rise  in 
the  evening.  He  worked  all  night,  "because,"  as  he 
himself  said,  "  he  W£is  not  then  disturbed  by  anybody." 
His  wife  used  to  find  everything  perfectly  arranged  in 
the  morning.  Having  found  in  the  resources  of  his 
mind  and  in  his  own  activity  a  shelter  from  poverty,  he 
lived  happily  in  the  midst  of  his  family.  His  retired 
and  extraordinary  mode  of  life  earned  for  him  a  sort  of 
reputation.  Diderot,  then  looking  out  for  philosophical 
sensations,  visited  him  at  his  home,  and  found  him  oc- 
cupied in  teaching  his  seeing  son  to  read  with  raised 
characters.  The  blind  man  put  to  him  some  very  sin- 
gular  questions  on  the  transparency  of  glass,  colors,  and 
such  matters.  He  asked  if  naturalists  were  the  only 
persons  who  saw  with  the  microscope ;  if  the  machine 
which  magnified  objects  was  greater  than  that  which 
diminished  them ;  if  that  which  brought  them  near  was 
shorter  than  that  which  removed  them  to  a  distance. 
He  conceived  the  eye  to  be  "  an  organ  upon  which  the 
air  produces  the  same  effect  as  the  staff  on  the  hand," 
and  defined  a  mirror  as  "  a  machine  by  which  objects 
are  placed  in  relief,  out  of  themselves."  On  being  in- 
teiTOgated  as  to  whether  he  felt  a  great  desire  to  have 
eyes,  he  answered,  "  Were  it  not  for  the  mere  gratifica- 
tion of  cmiosity,  I  think  I  should  do  as  well  to  wish  for 
long  arms.  It  seems  to  me  that  my  hands  would  in- 
form me  better  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  moon  than 
your  eyes  and  telescopes ;  and  then  the  eyes  lose  the 
power  of  vision  more  readily  than  the  hands  that  of 
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feeling.  It  would  be  better  to  perfect  the  organ  which 
I  have  than  to  bestow  on  me  that  which  I  have  not." 
This  interview,  together  with  the  knowledge  of  Saun- 
derson's  appliances  obtained  from  a  perusal  of  his  biog- 
raphy, called  out,  in  1749,  Diderot's  ingenious  Lettres 
sur  les  aveuffles  d  Tusage  de  ceux  qui  voint^  which  set 
Paris  ablaze  with  enthudasm  and  inquiry,  aiyi  which 
procured  for  him  at  once  an  acquaintance  with  Voltaire 
and  three  months'  imprisonment  at  Vincennes.  Of  the 
many  stupid  blunders  and  imbecile  acts  which  emanated 
from  the  government  of  Louis  XV.,  this  incarceration 
was  the  most  unaccountable.  Like  any  other  unpro- 
voked outrage,  it  created  great  surprise.  It  added  one 
more  stigma  of  violence  to  the  crown  of  that  rapacious 
monarch,  —  whose  tyranny  and  debauchery  had  already 
stripped  him  of  the  early  appellation  of  "  weU-beloved," 
—  wrought  up  public  feeling  in  favor  of  the  persecuted 
author  to  a  state  of  fervor,  and  converted  the  current  of 
astonishment  into  a  cataract  of  popular  indignation. 
Diderot  was  released ;  but  the  resistance  shown  to  his 
liberal  opinions  had  set  the  minds  of  men  afloat,  and 
restlessness  was  followed  by  high  excitation.  He  be- 
came at  one  stroke  the  lion  of  the  day  and  the  cham- 
pion of  the  blind,  and,  his  speculations  about  them  being 
widely  spread,  enlisted  general  interest  in  their  cause. 
Captivated  by  the  novelty  of  the  ideas  which  he  de- 
veloped in  the  famous  letters,  dazzled  by  the  eloquence 
which  he  employed,  and  moved  by  his  recital  of  the 
woes  and  disadvantages  which  beset  the  void  of  sig:ht, 
people  naturally  began  to  think  about  the  amelioration 
of  the  condition  of  the  blind. 

In  1763,  Dr.  Thomas  Reid  endeavored  to  show  in  his 
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I  essay,  entitled  "  An  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind/* 
that  the  blind,  if  properly  instructed,  are  capable  of 
forming  almost  every  idea  and  attaining  almost  every 
truth  which  can  be  impressed  on  the  mind  through  the 
medium  of  light  and  color,  except  the  sensations  of 
light  and  color  themselves.     The  object  of  this  work 

!  was  to  yefute  the  opinions  of  Locke  and  Hartley  re- 

:  spec  ting  the  connection  which  they  supposed  to  exist 
between  the  phenomena,  powers  and  operations  of  the 

:  mind,  and  to  found  human  knowledge  on  a  system  of 
instinctive    principles.     Dr.    Reid's   views   concerning 

*  those  plesisures  of  which  the  sense  of  sight  is  commonly 
understood  to  be  the  only  channel  were  similar  to  the 
observations  made  by  Burke  in  1756,  in  his  treatise  on 
the  "  Sublime  and  Beautiful."  This  author  appeals  not 
only  to  the  scientific  acquirements  of  Saunderson,  but 

j  also  to  the  poetry  of  Dr.  Blacklock,  as  a  confirmation  of 
his  doctrine.  "  Here,"  says  he,  "  is  a  poet,  doubtless  as 
much  affected  with  his  own  descriptions  as  any  that 
reads  them  can  be;  and  yet  he  is  affected  with  this 
strong  enthusiasm  by  things  of  which  he  neither  has, 
nor  possibly  can  have,  any  idea  further  than  that  of  bare 
sound." 

While  in  prison,  Diderot  was  often  visited  by  the 
celebrated  philosopher  of  the  age,  Jean  Jacques  Rous- 
seau, whose  warm  interest  in  all  sufferers,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  blind,  was  manifest.  This  master  spirit  of 
progress,  who  was  soon  to  become  not  merely  the  fore- 
rimner  but  the  creator  of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of 
mankind,  was  already  the  champion  of  humanity,  and 
the  apostle  of  nature  in  all  things.  As  Villemain  ex- 
presses it,  "  his  words,  descending  like  a  flame  of  fire, 
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moyed  the  souls  of  his  contemporaries."  While,  on  the 
one  hand,  Rousseau  was  teaching,  in  a  calm,  logical 
manner,  that  "  true  philosophy  is  to  commune  with 
one's  self,"  and  that  reason  is  the  source,  the  assurance 
and  the  criterion  of  truth,  he  was,  on  the  other,  thrilling 
two  continents  with  his  memorable  declaration,  that 
"  man  is  bom  free,  but  is  everywhere  in  chains,"  — 
which  later  became  the  gospel  of  the  Jacobms.  His 
passionate  feeling,  deep  thought,  stupendous  learning, 
refined  taste,  profound  pathos  and  resolute  bearing  had 
such  effect  not  only  upon  the  minds  of  the  lower  classes 
of  society,  but  even  upon  those  of  the  nobility  and  the 
couitiers  themselves,  that  thunders  of  applause  shook 
the  theatre  of  Versailles  at  the  celebrated  lines  of  Vol- 
taire, — 

^'  Je  suis  fils  de  Brutus,  et  je  porte  en  mon  coeur 
La  liberty  gravee  et  les  rois  en  horreur." 

By  the  touch  of  the  magic   wand  of  Rousseau's  elo- 
quence the  tree  of  tyranny  was  to  be  uprooted  and  the 
whole  framework  of  despotism  torn  down.     No  sooner^ 
had  he  opened  his  lips  than  he  restored  earnestness  to  ll 
the  world,  replaced  selfishness  by  benevolence,  engrafted 
the   shoots  of  tenderness  on  the  stock  of  hardness  of  i 
heart  and  exclusiveness,  wrought  up  France  into  a  mood  I 
of  sympathy  with  afflicted  humanity,  and  rendered  the  J 
eighteenth  century  an  earnest  and  sincere  one,  full  of  [i 
beneficence,  replete   with  faith  in  man's  capacity  for  ' 
improvement,  productive  of  grand  ideas,  and  adorned 
by  many  virtues.     Charity  never  was  more  active  than^ 
at  this  period,  when  philanthropy  had  become  a  sort  of  i 
fashion,  and  the  movements  for  the  suppression  of  men-  - 
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dicancy  and  the  elevation  of  individual  independence, 
elf-respect  and  dignity,  common  enterprises.  The 
great  designs  and  inventions  for  the  removal  or  palliation 
of  physical  or  mental  disabilities  which  stand  as  sig- 
nificant indices  on  the  road  of  modem  civilization  were 
all  of  them  fostered  on  the  fertile  soil  of  France. 
Prominent  among  these  was  unquestionably  the  one 
which  aimed  at  the  deliverance  of  the  blind  ;  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  conception  of  its  importance  is 
due  rather  to  the  genius  of  the  celebrated  author  of 
"  Emile  "  than  to  the  mental  resources  of  any  one  else. 
True,  Diderot  was  the  first  writer  who  called  special 
and  direct  attention  to  the  condition  and  wants  of  this 
afilicted  class,  and  made  them  popularly  known;  but 
neither  he,  nor  Locke,  nor  Leibnitz,  nor  Reid,  nor  Con- 
dillac,  nor  any  of  the  encyclopaedists,  went  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  abstract  psychological  speculation.  They 
proposed  no  measures  of  practical  utility  or  relief,  nor 
did  they  devise  any  plans  for  the  instruction  and  train- 
ing of  sightless  persons.  It  was  Rousseau  who  first 
asked  the  momentous  question,  "  What  can  we  do  to 
alleviate  the  lot  of  this  class  of  sufferers,  and  how  shall 
we  apply  to  their  education  the  results  of  metaphysics  1 " 
It  was  he  who  suggested  the  embossed  books  which 
were  afterwards  printed  by  Hauy  in  a  crude  form.  It 
was  under  the  genial  warmth  of  his  marvellous  pen  that 
the  plant  of  the  education  of  both  the  blind  and  the 
deaf-mutes  grew,  blossomed  and  throve. 

But,  although  Rousseau's  keen  observations  and 
practical  sugg^estions  gave  form  and  wise  direction  to 
the  fugitive  glimpses  of  abstract  speculation  and  iso- 
lated individual  eflfort,  yet  the  blind  had  stiU  to  await 
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the  coming  of  their  deliverer.     An  accidental  circum- 
stance sent  him  to  them. 

IIL  —  Valentin  Hauy  and  the  School  at  Paris. 

In  the  summer  of  1783,  the  proprietor  of  a  place  of 
refreshment  in  one  of  the  principal  thoroughfares  of 
Paris,  desirous  of  increasing  his  custom,  procured  the 
services  of  eight  or  ten  hlind  persons,  whom  he  ar- 
ranged before  a  long  desk,  with  goggles  on  nose  and 
instruments  in  theu*  hands.  Upon  the  stand  were 
placed  open  music-books,  and  the  sightless  men,  feign- 
ing to  read  their  notes  from  these,  executed,  at  short 
intervals,  the  most  "  discordant  symphonies."  The  ob- 
ject of  the  proprietor  of  the  place,  —  which  was  after- 
wards known  by  the  name  of  Caf^  des  Aveuffks^  —  was 
gained.  The  music  drew  a  large  crowd,  who  received 
the  ridiculous  performances  with  boisterous  and  heartless 
mirth,  while  consuming  refreshments.  Among  the  most 
interested  by-standers  was  Valentin  Hauy,  the  brother 
of  the  eminent  crystallologist,  and  a  man  of  large  heart 
and  head,  with  deep  feeling  for  the  woes  of  humanity 
and  the  power  of  thought  to  invent  means  for  their 
alleviation.  He  began  at  once  to  ponder  upon  the  con- 
dition of  the  blind,  and  to  question  whether  a  method 
of  reading  might  be  devised  which  should  in  some  mea- 
sure counterbalance  their  privation  and  give  them  some 
comfort  and  consolation  for  the  affliction  under  which 
they  labored.  In  his  famous  "  Essay  on  the  Education  of 
the  Blind,"  Hauy  describes  with  charming  simplicity  and 
impressive  modesty  the  bitter  feelings  and  serious  re- 
flections which  the  performances  at  the  Cafi  des  Aveur 
gUs  had  given  him.     ^'  A  very  different  sentiment  from 
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that  of  delight,"  he  says,  "  possessed  our  soul,  and  we 
conceived,  at  that  very  instant,  the  possibility  of  turning 
to  the  advantage  of  those  unfortunate  people  the  means 
of  which  they  had  only  an  apparent  and  ridiculous  en- 
joyment. Do  not  the  blind,  said  we  to  ourselves,  dis- 
tinguish objects  by  the  diversity  of  their  form?  Are 
they  mistaken  in  the  value  of  a  piece  of  money  ?  Why 
can  they  not  distinguish  a  C  from  a  G  in  music,  or  an  a 
from  an  /  in  orthography,  if  these  characters  should  be 
rendered  palpable  to  the  touch?  While  we  were 
reflecting  on  the  usefulness  of  such  an  undertaking, 
another  observation  struck  us.  A  young  child,  full  of 
intelligence  but  deprived  of  sight,  listened  with  profit 
to  the  correction  of  his  brother's  classical  exercises. 
He  often  even  besought  him  to  read  his  elementary 
books  to  him.  He,  however,  more  occupied  with  his 
amusements,  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  solicitations  of 
his  imfortunate  brother,  who  was  soon  carried  oflf  by  a 
cruel  disease. 

"These  different  examples  soon  convinced  us  how 
precious  it  would  be  for  the  blind  to  possess  the  means 
of  extending  their  knowledge,  without  being  obliged  to 
wait  for,  or  sometimes  even  in  vain  to  demand,  the 
assistance  of  those  who  see." 

Having  got  so  far,  Hauy  gathered  together  all  the 
information  which  could  be  drawn  from  the  history  of 
celebrated  congenital  blind  persons  vrith  regard  to  the 
special  processes  which  they  had  employed. 

In  England,  Saunderson  had  devised  a  ciphering- 
tablet.  In  France,  the  blind  man  of  Puiseaux  and 
Mademoiselle  de  Salignac  had  used  raised  letters,  and 
Lamouroux  had  invented  tangible  musical  characten. 
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In  Germany,  Weissembnrg,  blind  from  the  age  of  seven, 
had  accustomed  himself  to  trace  signs  in  relief.  He 
had  made  maps  of  ordinaiy  cards  divided  by  threads,  on 
which  beads  varying  in  size  were  strung,  to  indicate  the 
different  orders  of  towns,  and  covered  with  glazed  sands 
in  various  ways  to  distinguish  the  seas,  countries, 
provinces,  etc.  By  means  of  these  processes  he  had 
instructed  a  young  blind  girl,  named  Maria  Theresa 
von   Paradis. 

This  gifted  child  was  bom  in  Vienna,  in  1759,  and 
lost  her  sight  at  three  years  of  age.  Her  parents  were 
persons  of  rank  and  fortune, — her  father  being  aulic 
councillor  of  the  empire,  —  and  they  spared  no  expense 
in  cultivating  her  extraordinary  talents,  and  procuring 
for  her  the  various  ingenious  contrivances  then  known 
for  facilitating  the  education  of  the  blind.  Under  the  in- 
struction of  Weissembnrg  and  the  baron  von  Kempelen, 
the  deviser  of  the  mechanical  chess-player  and  the  speak- 
ing automaton,  she  had  learned  to  spell  with  letters  cut 
out  of  pasteboard,  and  to  read  words  pricked  upon  cards 
with  pins.  Herr  von  Kempelen  built  for  her  a  little 
press,  by  means  of  which  she  printed  with  ink  the  sen- 
tences whidi  she  composed,  and  in  this  way  main- 
tained a  con-espondence  with  her  teachers  and  friends. 
She  made  use  of  a  large  cushion,  into  which  she  stuck 
pins  to  form  notes  or  letters. 

Having  devoted  much  of  her  time  to  the  study  and 
practice  of  the  pianoforte  and  organ,  under  the  care 
of  Herr  Hozeluch  and  other  masters.  Mademoiselle 
von  Paradis  suddenly  appeared  before  the  musical 
world  as  an  accomplished  pianiste.  She  was  the  god- 
child of  the  empress  Maria  Theresa, — who  allowed  her 
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an  annual  pension  of  two  hundred  florins,  —  and  her 
performances  at  the  palace  and  in  the  aristocratic  cir- 
cles of  Vienna  were  received  %vith  iclat  Accompanied 
by  her  mother,  she  made  a  grand  professional  tour 
through  the  capitals  and  principal  towns  of  central 
Europe  and  England,  and  charmed  the  rulers,  the  high 
functionaries,  and  the  cultivated  classes  of  society  every- 
where. In  1784,  she  ventured  to  Paris,  and  there  she 
took  part  in  the  brilliant  concerts  of  the  winter,  and 
achieved  her  grandest  triumphs.  No  one  was  more  en- 
thusiastic at  her  magnificent  success  than  Hauy,  who 
immediately  sought  and  made  her  acquaintance,  and  to 
whom  she  exhibited  her  appliances  and  apparatus  and 
explained  their  use.  Profiting  by  these  observations, 
he  began  at  once  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  complete 
system  of  education  for  those  who  had  hitherto  been 
left  entirely  untaught  and  uncared  f3r.  The  abb6  de 
FEp^e  had  at  about  the  same  period,  in  a  certain 
sense,  restored  the  deaf-mutes  to  intelligence  and  com- 
munion with  the  world  around  them. 

Hafiy,  having  determined  to  test  his  plans  and  meth- 
ods by  the  instruction  of  one  or  more  sightless  persons, 
found,  after  some  time,  a  congenital  blind  lad  of  seven- 
teen years,  named  Lesueur,  who  was  in  the  habit  of 
soliciting  alms  at  the  door  of  the  chapel  Bonne  NouveUe. 
In  order  to  dissuade  him  from  his  degrading  profession, 
the  eager  philanthropist  promised  to  pay  him  from  his 
own  pocket  an  amount  of  money  equal  to  that  which 
he  gained  as  a  mendicant.  Lesueur  accepted  the  offer, 
and  proved  a  very  tractable  pupil.  On  him  Hauy  tried 
his  inventions  almost  as  rapidly  as  they  proceeded  from 
his  own  brain,  and  with  such  remarkable  succese  that. 
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as  a  proof  of  the  positions  which  he  had  taken  in  an 
essay  on  the  education  of  the  blind,  read  by  him  before 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  at  their  invitation,  he 
exhibited  his  pupil's  attainments.  The  members  of  the 
assembly  were  carried  as  if  by  storm,  and  a  commission 
was  appointed  to  examine  the  matter  more  fully,  and 
report.  Meanwhile  the  Philanthropic  Society,  which 
had  undertaken,  as  soon  as  it  was  organized,  to  assist 
twelve  indigent  sightless  children  by  giving  them  twelve 
livres  per  month,  entrusted  them  to  the  care  of  Hauy. 
Thus  the  first  school  for  the  blind  was  established  in  a 
small  house  in  the  rue  CoquiUidre. 

Nothing  further  was  wanting  to  the  founder  of  the 
institution  but  the  public  support  of  the  savans.  This 
was  soon  to  be  given.  During  the  interval,  however, 
the  establishment  was  rapidly  progressing,  and  the  art 
of  embossing  books  for  the  blind  was  an  undisputed 
triumph  of  Hauy's  ingenuity.  This  discovery  had  been 
long,  though  dimly,  foreshadowed.  According  to  Fran- 
cesco Lucas,  letters  engraved  on  wood  had  been  used 
in  Spain  as  early  as  the  sixteenth  century,  which  were 
reproduced  in  Italy,  with  some  modifications,  by  Ram- 
pazzetto,  in  1573 ;  but  thesr>  were  in  intaglio  instead 
of  being  in  relief,  and  all  «ittempts  to  ascertain  their 
configuration  by  fcelino:  proved  fruitless.  In  1640,  a 
writing-master  of  Paris,  named  Pierre  Moreau,  caused 
movable  raised  characters  to  be  cast  in  lead  for  the  use 
of  the  blind ;  but  he  relinquished  the  scheme  for  rea- 
sons unknown  to  us.  Movable  letters  on  small  tablets 
were  also  tried  ;  but  these  were  well  adapted  only  for 
instructing  seeing  children  to  read.  In  fact,  it  was  by 
means  of  similar  characters  that  Usher,  afterwards  arch- 
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bishop  of  Armagh,  was  taught  to  read  by  his  two  aunts, 
who  were  both  blind.  Various  other  methods  were  em- 
ployed, but  none  of  them  received  general  approbation 
until  Hauy's  great  invention,  which  seems  to  have  been 
partly  the  result  of  accident.  IVIr.  Gailliod,  who  at  a 
later  date  became  one  of  his  most  celebrated  pupils, 
thus  relates  the  circumstance : 

"  Lesueur  was  sent  one  day  to  his  master's  desk  for 
some  article,  and  passing  his  fingers  over  the  papers, 
they  came  in  contact  with  the  back  of  a  printed  note, 
which,  having  received  an  unusually  strong  impression, 
exhibited  the  letters  in  relief  on  the  reverse.  He  dis- 
tinguished an  0,  and  brought  the  paper  to  his  teacher 
to  show  him  that  he  could  do  so.  Hauy  at  once  per- 
ceived the  importance  of  the  discovery,  and  testing  it 
further  by  writing  upon  paper  with  a  sharp  point,  and 
reversing  it,  found  that  Lesueur  read  it  with  great 
facility." 

The  ingenious  inventor  proceeded  to  produce  letters 
in  relief  by  pressing  the  type  strongly  on  sized  paper, 
and  his  success  was  complete.  Thus  the  art  of  embos- 
sing books  for  the  blind  was  discovered.  The  Gist 
characters  adopted  by  Hauy  were  those  of  the  lllyrian 
or  Sclavonic  alphabet,  which  were  doubtless  preferred 
on  account  of  their  square  form ;  but  these  were  after- 
wards altered  and  improved. 

In  February,  1785,  the  commission  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy made  its  report,  and  while  pointing  out  the  fea- 
tures which  the  system  of  Haiiy  had  in  common  with 
the  agencies  previously  employed  by  individual  blind 
persons,  declared  that  to  him  alone  were  due  their  per- 
fection,  extension,   and    arrangement   into   a  veritable 
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method.  They  concluded  by  saying  that  "  if  the  suc- 
cess which  we  have  witnessed  does  honor  td  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  pupils,  it  is  no  less  satisfactory  and 
creditable  to  their  instructor,  whose  beneficent  labors 
merit  the  public  gratitude." 

This  report  had  a  marvellous  effect  upon  the  com- 
munity. The  school  for  the  blind  became  one  of  the 
lions  of  Paris,  and  was  for  some  time  absolutely  the 
rage.  All  classes  of  society  were  interested  in  the  es- 
tablishment, and  each  one  strove  to  out-do  the  other. 
Eminent  musicians  and  actors  gave  performances  for  its 
benefit.  The  Lyceum,  the  Museum,  the  Salon  de  Corres- 
pondence soon  vied  with  one  another  for  the  privilege  of 
having  the  young  sightless  pupils  stammer  (to  borrow 
the  expression  of  their  instructor)  the  first  elements  of 
reading,  arithmetic,  history,  geography,  and  music  at 
their  sessions  ;  and  these  exercises  were  always  concluded 
by  collections  for  their  benefit.  Donations  poured  in 
from  all  sides,  and  the  funds  were  placed  in  the  treasury 
of  the  Philanthropic  Society  (still  charged,  at  that  time, 
with  providing  the  expenses  of  the  establishment),  which 
had  been  removed  to  the  rue  Notre  Dame  des  Victoires^ 
No.  18. 

Finally,  on  the  26th  December,  1786,  the  blind  chil- 
dren of  Hauy's  school,  to  the  number  of  twenty-four,  and 
a  seeing  lad  taught  by  them,  were  admitted  at  Versailles 
to  the  presence  of  the  royal  family.  They  were  lodged 
and  cared  for  at  the  palace  for  eight  days,  and  their 
exercises  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  hearts  of  the 
king,  the  queen,  and  princes,  llauy  became  a  favorite 
of  Louis  XVL,  and  was  made  interpreter  to  his  majesty, 
the  navy  department,  and  the  IBtel  de  Ville^  for  the  Eng- 
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lish,  German,  and  Dutch  languages ;  royal  interpreter 
and  professor  of  ancient  inscriptions ;  and  lastly,  secre- 
tary to  the  king.  These  honors  were  no  doubt  as  grati- 
fying to  the  recipient  as  they  were  creditable  to  the  royal 
giver;  but  they  were  ephemeral.  Haiiy's  fame  rests 
upon  a  higher  plane  and  more  solid  ground  than  this. 
He  proved  himself  worthy  of  the  name  of  the  •'  father 
and  apostle  of  the  blind ;  "  a  reward  richer  than  a 
crown ;  a  title  more  truly  glorious  than  that  of  con- 
queror. 

At  about  this  time  Hauy  published  his  "  Essay  on  the 
Education  of  the  Blind,"  which, was  printed  under  the 
superintendence  of  M.  Clousier,  printer  to  the  king, 
partly  in  relief  and  partly  with  ink,  by  his  pupils.  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  ascertain  precisely  the  proportion  of 
the  work  performed  by  the  latter.  A  literal  translation 
of  this  treatise  into  English  was  made  by  Blacklock,  the 
blind  poet.  It  was  first  published  in  1793,  two  years 
after  his  death,  and  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  inac- 
cui'acies. 

The  prosperity  of  the  institution  continued  for  about 
four  years  longer,  at  the  end  of  which  period  its  days  of 
adversity  and  gloom  commenced.  In  1791,  the  revolu- 
tion was  fairly  inaugurated,  and  the  Philanthropic  Society, 
which  had  taken  charge  of  this  noble  enterprise  from  its 
inception,  was  broken  up,  its  members  imprisoned,  ex- 
iled, and  many  of  them  subsequently  guillotined.  On 
the  21st  of  July  of  that  year  the  school  for  the  blind  was 
placed  under  the  care  of  the  state,  and  on  the  28th  of 
September  the  national  assembly  passed  an  act  providing 
for  its  support.  On  the  10th  Thermidor,  anno  III.,  it 
was  reorganized  by  a  decree  of  the  convention,  and  joined 
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with  the  school  for  the  deaf-mutes,  the  two  classes  occu- 
pying the  convent  of  the  Celestins.  All  yet  looked  fair 
for  the  institution ;  but  the  reign  of  terror  soon  followed, 
and  philanthropy,  which  had  so  lately  been  the  fashion 
in  Paris,  gave  place  to  a  demoniac  and  blood-thirsty  cru- 
elty which  has  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  nations.  The 
best  blood  of  France  flowed  like  water,  and  all  thought 
of  humanity  seemed  banished  from  the  minds  of  the 
frantic  barbarians  who  ruled  her.  Amid  all  the  confu- 
sion and  discord,  Hafiy  quietly  continued  his  course  of  j 
instruction,  though  sorely  straitened  for  the  means  to 
sustain  the  children  confided  to  his  care.  The  govern- 
ment nominally  provided  for  them ;  but  the  orders  on  a 
bankrupt  treasury  were  nearly  worthless.  Hauy  freely 
gave  up  his  own  little  fortune  ;  and  when  this  was  gone, 
with  the  aid  of  his  pupils,  he  worked  faithfully  at  the 
printing-press,  procured  in  their  better  days,  and  eked 
out  the  means  for  their  existence  by  issuing  the  number- 
less bulletins,  hand-bills,  affiches^  and  tracts,  which  so 
abounded  in  that  period  of  anarchy.  It  is  said  that 
Hauy  for  more  than  a  year  confined  himself  to  a  single 
meal  a  day,  that  his  scholars  might  not  starve.  In  addi- 
tion to  all  other  misfortunes  the  union  of  the  blind  and 
the  deaf-mutes  proved  unwise  and  unblest.  The  man- 
agers quarrelled  and  conducted  matters  so  badly,  that  the 
existence  of  both  schools  was  in  danger.  At  last  this 
discreditable  state  of  things  was  terminated  by  a  de- 
cree of  the  national  convention,  July  27,  1794,  which 
separated  the  disputants,  and  placed  the  doaf-nuitcs  in 
the  seminary  of  Saint  Mtn/Ioire  and  the  blind  in  the 
maison  Sainte  Catherine^  rue  des  Lombards.  But  the  suf- 
fering, resulting   mainly  from   the  want  of  pecuniary 
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means,  was  not  ended.  It  lasted  more  or  less  until 
1800.  During  this  period  of  darkness  and  misery, 
Hauy  had  been  able,  amidst  the  gigantic  difficulties  by 
which  he  was  surrounded,  to  educate  some  pupils,  whose 
subsequent  renown  reflected  its  splendor  upon  his  patient 
labors.  Among  these  were  Gailliod,  the  musical  com- 
poser ;  Penjon,  who  afterwards  filled  the  chair  of  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  at  the  college  of  Angers  for  thirty 

.  years,  with  high  distinction ;  and  Avisse,  whose  early 
death  deprived  France  of  one  of  her  sweetest  poets. 

At  length  brighter  days  began  to  dawn  and  prosperity 
seemed  about  to  revisit  the  sufferers  of  a  whole  decade. 
But  in  1801  a  terrible  blow  fell  suddenly  upon  the 
institution,  in  comparison  with  which  all  its  privations 

,  and  misery  seemed  light.  The  consular  government 
decided  to  incorporate  the  school  for  the  young  blind 
with  the  hospice  des  Quinze-  Vingts.  This  establishment, 
which  was  founded  by  Louis  IX.  in  1260,  was  a  retreat 
or  home  for  adults ;  and  was  occupied  at  this  time  by  a 
large  number  of  blind  paupers  with  their  families,  who 
were  indolent,  degraded,  depraved  and  vicious.  To 
place  the  children,  for  whom  Hauy  had  sacrificed  so 
much,  in  constant  association  with  these  idle,  dissolute 
and  profligate  men  and  women  was  more  than  he  could 
bear.  Calmly  had  he  endured  hunger  and  privation  for 
their  sake,  and  as  cheerfully  would  he  do  it  again ;  but 
to  see  their  minds  and  morals  contaminated  and  cor- 
rupted, their  habits  of  industry  and  study  abandoned, 
was  too  much.  The  government  of  Bonaparte,  however, 
was  inexorable,  and  lliiuy  resigned  his  position.  In 
acknowledgment  of  his  past  services,  a  pension  of  four 
hundred  dollars  was  decreed  to  him. 
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Unwilling  to  abandon  a  class  for  whom  he  felt  so 
deep  and  intense  an  interest,  Hauy  opened  a  private 
school  for  the  blind,  under  the  title  of  MusSe  des  Aveur 
ffles.  He  maintained  it  for  three  yeare ;  and  in  that 
time  educated,  among  others,  two  pupils,  whose  names 
and  reputation  are  still  remembered  throughout  Eui-ope : 
Rodenbach,  the  eloquent  writer  and  eminent  statesman 
of  Belgium,  who  took  an  active  part  in  the  revolution 
of  1830,  and  played  an  important  role  in  the  political 
arena  of  his  country ;  and  Fournier,  hardly  less  distin- 
guished in  France.  The  undertaking,  however,  proved 
pecuniarily  unsuccessful ;  and  in  1806,  Hauy  accepted  a 
pressing  invitation  from  the  Czar  to  establish  a  school 
for  the  blind  in  his  empire.  Accompanied  by  his  faithful 
pupil  and  constant  friend,  Fournier,  he  started  for  Rus- 
sia, and  on  his  way  thither  visited  Berlin.  Here  he  was 
presented  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  who  extended  to  him 
a  cordial  and  flattering  reception,  and  to  whom  he 
exhibited  his  methods  of  instruction.  On  his  arrival  at 
St.  Petersburg,  Hauy  organized  an  institution  over 
which  he  presided  for  nine  years  with  great  ability. 

For  thirteen  years  the  place  of  the  "  father  of  the 
blind "  in  the  school  at  Paris  was  supplied  by  an  igno- 
rant instructor  named  Bertrand,  under  whom  the  estab- 
lishment lost  nearly  all  its  early  reputation.  He  died 
suddenly  on  the  4th  of  March,  1814 ;  and  in  the  follow- 
ing month.  Dr.  Guilli6,  a  man  of  learning,  tact  and 
energy,  but  harsh,  unscrupulous,  untruthful  and  exces- 
sively vain,  was  appointed  to  his  place.  As  the  Bourbons 
had  just  returned  to  France,  the  new  director  availed 
himself  of  every  possible  opportunity  to  bring  his  pupils 
imder  their   notice   and    make   known   to   them   their 
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condition  and  wants.  The  government  soon  became 
satisfied  that  a  grave  error  had  been  committed  in  the 
union  of  the  two  institutions ;  and  they  hastened  to 
rectify  it.  During  the  year  1815  ample  funds  and 
separate  quarters,  in  the  seminary  of  St.  Firmin,  rue  St. 
Victor^  were  assigned  to  the  school,  which  again  assumed 
the  title  of  the  Rayal  Institution  for  Blind  Youth.  The 
removal  of  the  establishment  to  the  new  building  was, 
however,  delayed  by  the  political  events  of  the  time 
until  1816,  when  Dr.  Guilli6  reorganized  it  with  pomp 
and  parade.  He  at  once  expelled  forty-three  of  the 
pupils,  whose  morals  had  been  contaminated  by  their 
associations  at  the  maison  des  Quinze-  Vingts.  M.  Dufau 
was  appointed  second  instructor  of  the  boys  ;  and  Mile. 
Cardeilhac,  a  young  lady  distinguished  by  her  youth, 
proverbial  beauty,  and  accomplishments,  as  teacher  of 
the  girls.  Under  Dr.  Guilli6'8  administration  the  study 
of  music  was  in  a  flourishing  condition.  He  knew  how 
to  interest  the  first  artists  of  the  day  in  his  pupils ;  and 
procured  lessons  and  counsel  gratis  from  such  eminent 
professors  as  Jadin,  llabeneck,  Dacosta,  Diiport,  Feme, 
Dauprat,  Benazet  and  Vogt.  Under  these  great  masters, 
Marjolin,  Charraux,  Lamauiy,  Dupuis,  and  the  pianiste 
Sophie  Osmond  became  veritable  artists.  But,  with  this 
exception,  everything  else  was  done  for  effect  and  show. 
Manufactured  articles  were  purchased  at  the  bazaars 
and  were  exhibited  as  the  work  of  the  blind  children. 
Greek,  Latin,  English,  German,  Italian,  and  Spanish 
were  professedly  taught,  and  the  scholars  made  glib 
public  recitations  in  them  by  the  aid  of  interlinear 
translations ;  while  at  the  same  time  they  were  not 
versed  even  in  the  elements  of  arithmetic  and  history. 
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The  necessary  was  sacriflGed  to  the  superfluous.  Add 
to  this  flagrant  charlatanism  Dr.  Guilli6s  mtUignity  and 
narrowness,  and  you  wQl  have  a  complete  picture  of  the 
character  of  the  man.  lie  seemed  to  regard  any  refer- 
ence to  Hauy  as  a  personal  insult;  aud  forbade  the 
teachers,  many  of  whom  had  been  instructed  and  trained 
by  him,  even  to  mention  the  name  of  their  earlv 
benefactor.  In  1817,  Ur.  Guilli6  published  the  first 
edition  of  his  Essai  sur  rimtruction  des  Avetiffles,  in 
the  two  hundred  and  forty  pages  of  which  he  labored 
studiously  wholly  to  ignore  the  groat  services  and  sacri- 
fices of  the  noble  founder  of  the  institution  (alluding  to 
his  name  only  twice  en  passant),  and  to  attribute  its 
origin  to  I>ouis  XVI. 

In  the  very  same  year  llauy,  feeling  the  pressure  of 
disease  as  well  as  the  eff'ects  of  old  age,  determined  to 
return  to  his  native  laud  to  die.  His  parting  with  the 
Czar  Alexander  was  very  affectiug.  The  emperor  em- 
braced him  repeatedly,  and  conferred  upon  him  the 
order  of  St.  Vladimir.  On  his  ai-rival  in  Paris,  Ilauy 
-was  domiciled  with  his  brother,  the  abb6.  His  heart 
■was,  however,  ovei-flowiug  with  affection  for  the  school 
■which  he  had  organized,  and  he  hastened,  feeble  as  he 
was,  to  pay  it  a  visit.  ISut  IJr.  (JuilliC  refused  him  ad- 
mission, under  the  sham  excuse  that,  as  he  had  taken 
an  active  part  in  the  revolution,  it  would  be  displeasing 
to  the  royal  family  to  have  him  recognized.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  even  a  IJourbon,  imbecile  as  Louis 
XVin.  was,  could  have  authorized  so  contemptible  an 
act.  This  cruelty,  added  to  numerous  other  niisdteds  of 
the  director,  led  to  sucli  a  clamor  against  Dr.  Guillie, 
that  the  government  was  compelled  to  order  an  investi- 
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gation   of  his  management  of  the   institution.     After 
careful  and  thorough  inquiry,  the  commission  appointed 
for  this  purpose  reported  that  in  every  department  they 
had  found  ample  evidence  of  fraud,  humbug,  trickery, 
and  deception.     This  statement  was  so  abundantly  illus- 
trated by  a  detailed  array  of  facts,  that  the  miserable 
man,  finding  the  poisoned  chalice  which  he  had  drugged 
for  others  commended  to  his  own  lips,  was  fain  to  re- 
sign amid  a  storm  of  popular  indignation,  followed  in 
his  retirement  by  the  fair  Mademoiselle  Cardcilhac,  who 
had  often  tempered  the  harshness  of  the  proceedings  of 
her  chief,   and  willingly  served  as  a  channel   through 
which  his  graces  descended  upon  the  heads  of  offenders. 
Dr.  Guilli6  was  succeeded  in  February,  1821,  by  Dr. 
Pignier,  who  was  a  man  of  truth  and  honor,  but  whose 
education,  which   had   been   received   entirely   in   the 
monkish  seminaries,  rendered  him  illiberal,  suspicious, 
and  utterly  unfit  for  the  post.     After  reorganizing  the 
school,  and  adopting  regulations  which  should  prevent 
the  repetition  of  the  disgraceful  practices  of  the  preced- 
ing administration,  the  new  director  felt  that  it  was  due 
to  llauy  that  his  eminent  services  should  be  recognized 
by   a   suitable   ovation.     Accordingly,  on   the    22d   of 
August,  1821,  a  public  concert,  in  his  honor,  was  given 
at  the  institution,  and  the  pupils  and  teachers  vied  with 
each   other  in   their   expressions   of  gratitude   to    the 
"  father  of  the  blind."     Songs  and  choruses,  composed 
for  the  occasion,  commemorated  his  trials,  his  hardships 
and  his   successes ;    and,  as    the   good   old   man,  with 
streaming  eyes,  witnessed  the  triumphant  results  of  his 
early  labors,  and  listened  to  the  expressions  of  thankful- 
ness, •he  exclaimed,  "  Give  not  the  praise  to   me,  my 
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children ;  it  is  God  who  has  done  all."  It  was  his  last 
visit  to  the  institution.  His  health,  long  feeble,  gave 
way  during  the  succeeding  autumn ;  and,  after  months 
of  suffering,  he  died  on  the  18th  of  March,  1822,  in  the 
seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age.  Thus  ended  the  career 
of  Valentin  Haiiy,  one  of  the  noblest  men  and  the 
greatest  benefactors  of  humanity,  whose  name  will  al- 
ways be  pronounced  with  profound  veneration  among 
the  blind  of  the  civilized  world. 

Dr.  Pignier's  administration  lasted  nineteen  years. 
During  this  period  there  were  but  few  innovations 
made  either  in  the  matter  or  the  manner  of  the  instruc- 
tion in  the  literary  department ;  but  a  new  era  W£ts  in- 
augurated in  several  other  respects.  The  character  of 
music  was  entirely  changed.  The  art  of  tuning  as  a 
lucrative  employment  for  the  blind  was  developed  and 
introduced  by  Montal,  one  of  the  pupils,  to  whom  the 
director,  disregarding  the  clamor  and  bitter  opposition 
of  the  seeing  tuner  hired  by  the  institution,  gave  first 
opportunities  of  studying  the  construction  of  the  piano- 
forte, and  afterwards  the  place  of  teacher ;  and  whose 
subsequent  career  as  one  of  the  great  piano-manufac- 
turers of  Paris,  and  the  author  of  the  best  manual  on 
tuning,  is  well  known.  The  system  of  writing  and 
printing  in  raised  points  likewise  came  into  use  at  this 
time.  It  was  really  invented,  in  principle,  by  a  seeing 
man,  named  Charles  Barbier,  in  1825 ;  but  was  im- 
proved, perfected  and  arranged  in  its  present  form  by 
a  sightless  musician,  Louis  Braille,  whose  name  has 
been  attached  to  it  ever  since. 

Dr.  Guilli6,  whose  principal  object  was  to  dazzle  the 
public,  considered  a  fine  orchestra  and  a  few  brilliant 
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soloists  as  the  best  means  for  this  purpose,  and  devoted 
all  his  energies  to  its  accomplishment.  His  successor 
had  altogether  different  views  on  the  subject.  Fash- 
ioned in  religious  habits,  Dr.  Pignier  attributed  very 
little  importance  to  secular  music,  and  sought  to  direct 
the  efforts  of  his  instructors  and  pupils  to  that  of  the 
church,  and  most  especially  to  the  organ.  Thus  a  great 
impetus  was  given  in  this  dkection,  the  result  of  which 
was  the  production  of  a  lai'ge  number  of  eminent  organ- 
ists, who  found  their  way  into  the  parochial  churches  of 
Paris,  and  the  cathedrals  of  Blois,  Evreux,  Limoges, 
Orleans,  Tours,  Meaux  and  Vannes.  Among  these  were 
Gauthier,  who  subsequently  became  principal  teacher  of 
music  at  the  institution,  and  author  of  a  treatise  on  the 
"  Mechanism  of  Musical  Composition,"  and  of  several 
other  works  ;  Marius  Gueit,  Poissant,  Braille,  and  Mon- 
couteau,  who  afterwards  published  a  manual  on  "  Musi- 
cal Composition,'*  and  a  treatise  on  "  Harmony,"  which 
was  most  favorably  commended  by  several  competent 
musicians,  and  particularly  by  Berlioz,  the  severest  critic 
of  the  time.  Thorough  and  careful  study  of  the  organ, 
both  in  theory  and  practice,  has  ever  since  been  one  of 
the  prominent  features  of  this  pioneer  institution  for  the 
blind  ;  and  there  arc  to-day  no  less  than  two  hundred  blind 
organists  and  choristers  employed  in  the  churches  of  the 
capital  and  the  provinces  of  France.  •  The  names  of  a 
large  number  of  these  arc  given  in  full  in  a  pamphlet 
recently  published  in  Paris  by  Maurice  de  la  Sizeranne, 
under  the  title  Lcs  avaujles  utiles. 

The  institution  was  thriving  in  1825,  when  Dr.  Pig- 
nier spoke  with  much  satisfaction  in  his  report  of  the 
eflPects  of  the  direction  which  he  had  given  to  its  affairs, 
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and  earnestly  recommended,  among  other  pi-ojects,  the 
removal  of  the  establishment  to  a  healthier  location 
and  the  provision  of  better  accommodations  than  those 
which  they  had  in  the  rue  St.  Victor.  But  the  tide  of 
prosperity  and  progress  seemed  to  have  reached  its 
highest  mark  at  this  time ;  for  soon  after  signs  of  deca- 
dence and  retrogression  began  to  appear  on  all  Bides, 
and  their  sinister  work  was  so  rapidly  and  effectually 
accomplished,  that  in  1832  one  of  the  ministers  pio- 
claimed  from  the  national  tribune  that  "  the  condition 
of  the  establishment  was  deplorable  in  every  i-espect." 
This  state  of  things  continued,  only  going  from  bad  to 
worse,  for  several  years.  At  length  the  vices  and  weak- 
nesses of  the  administ]-ation,  the  want  of  union  among 
the  instructoi-s,  and  internal  quarrels,  dissensions,  strife, 
and  heart-burnings,  brought  about  such  confusion  and 
anarchy  that  a  new  organization  became  inevitable. 

On  the  20th  of  May,  1840,  M.  Dufau,  the  second 
instructor,  succeeded  Dr.  Pignier  as  director.  Soon 
afterwards,  the  administrative  commission,  which  had 
managed  the  establishment  since  1814,  gave  place  to  an 
advisory  board,  consisting  of  four  members.  The  new 
director  regenerated  the  institution  completely.  lie 
modified  the  somewhat  cloistral  manners  into  a  life 
more  in  harmony  with  the  present  state  of  society ; 
freed  the  discipline  from  all  elements  of  arbitrariness 
and  absolutism,  and  rendered  it  more  liberal ;  laid  anew 
the  foundations  of  instniction,  and  restored  to  the 
school  its  old  prestige.  In  1843,  the  institution  was 
transferred  to  its  present  beautiful  building,  the  cornor- 
Btone  of  which  was  laid  in  1838.  The  want  of  harmony 
existing  between  the  older  administration  and  the  or- 
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ganization  which  followed  it,  required  new  regulations. 
These  were  issued  in  1845,  and  have  remained  in  full 
force  ever  since. 

I  have  given  the  history  of  the  pioneer  school  for  the 
blind  at  considerably  greater  length  than  is  admissible 
in  the  limits  of  a  brief  sketch  like  this,  for  three  rea- 
sons :  firstly,  on  account  of  the  importance  of  the  causes 
and  events  which  brought  it  into  existence;  secondly, 
on  account  of  the  pleasant  memories  and  the  noble 
examples  of  enthusiasm,  self-denial,  and  disinterested- 
ness which  cluster  around  its  infancy ;  and  thirdly,  be- 
cause it  served  more  or  less  as  a  model  in  the  formation 
of  similar  establishments  all  over  the  civilized  world. 
This  last  fact  renders  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
details  of  its  rise  and  development  indispensable  to  all 
who  labor  in  the  same  field ;  but  particularly  to  those 
who  are  earnestly  endeavoring  to  clear  that  field  from 
chronic  errors,  weed  out  abuses,  and  rid  it  of  all  para- 
sitical evils  and  noxious  plants. 

IV.  —  Schools  for  the  Blind  in  Great  Britain  and  Europe, 

The  seeds  of  Hauy's  marvellous  creation  were  sown 
everywhere,  and  schools  for  the  blind  sprang  up  first 
in  England,  and  afterwards  in  all  the  principal  countries 
of  Europe. 

The  second  institution  for  sightless  children,  in  point 
of  time,  was  founded  in  Liverpool,  in  1791,  by  Mr.  Pud- 
sey  Dawson,  who  died  in  1816.  It  was  supported  by 
subscriptions,  donations,  and  legacies,  and  its  object  was 
to  teach  poor  blind  children  to  work  at  trades,  to  sing  in 
church,  and  to  play  the  organ.  Literary  education  was 
not  included  within  its  scope. 
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Dr.  Blacklock,  of  Edinburgh,  had  often  wished  to 
erect  a  school  for  children  similarly  afflicted  with  him- 
self, and  communicated  his  views  on  the  subject  to  Mr. 
David  Miller,  who  was  also  blind  from  birth,  and  a 
competent  insti-uctor.  It  was  for  this  purpose  that  Dr. 
Blacklock  made  a  careful  study  of  Hauy's  methods,  and 
even  translated  his  famous  essay ;  but  he  took  no  steps 
toward  carrying  out  his  intention.  After  Dr.  Black- 
lock's  death,  which  occurred  in  1791,  Mr.  Miller  enlisted 
the  interest  of  Dr.  David  Johnston  in  the  enterprise, 
and  through  their  combined  efforts  the  project  was 
placed  before  the  public,  and  the  necessai7  means  were 
raised  for  the  foundation  of  a  school,  which  was  opened 
in  1793  with  nine  pupils.  Mr.  Robeil;  Johnston,  the 
secretary  of  the  establishment,  devoted  his  energies  to 
its  welfare  and  prosperity,  and  Dr.  Henry  Moyes,  the 
celebrated  blind  professor  of  philosophy  and  natural 
history  in  Edinburgh,  announced  a  public  seance  in 
behalf  of  his  fellow-sufferers,  which  w  as  attended  by  a 
large  number  of  the  best  citizens,  and  proved  remark- 
ably successful  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view. 

At  about  the  same  time  the  Bristol  asylum  and  in- 
dustrial school  for  the  blind  was  established,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  teach  sightless  children  such  handicraft 
as  would  enable  them  to  earn  their  own  living. 

In  1799,  Messrs.  Ware,  Bosanquet,  Boddington,  and 
Houlston  founded  a  similar  institution  in  London,  which, 
in  1800,  had  only  fifteen  inmates,  and  attracted  very 
little  attention.  Subsequently  generous  subscriptions 
poured  into  its  treasury,  and  the  school  at  St.  George's 
in  the  Fields  increased  both  in  numbers  and  usefnhiess. 

The  next  institution  for  the  blind  in  Great  Britain 
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was  organized  at  Norwich,  in  1805.  It  was  a  blind  man 
named  Tawell,  who  not  only  inaugurated  a  public  move- 
ment, but  ceded  a  house  with  the  surrounding  grounds 
for  this  purpose. 

Similar  establishments  were  afterwards  founded  in 
Glasgow,  York,  Manchester,  and  elsewhere ;  but  most 
of  the  British  schools  for  the  blind  have  never  taken  a 
high  stand  in  their  literary  or  musical  training. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  institutions 
for  the  blind  were  established  in  various  parts  of  Europe 
in  the  following  order:  that  of  Vienna  in  1804,  by  Dr. 
Klein,  who  was  its  director  for  about  fifty  years ;  that 
of  Berlin,  —  the  soil  for  which  was  thoroughly  prepai'ed 
by  Ilauy  himself  while  on  his  way  to  Russia,  —  in 
1806,  imdcr  the  superintendence  of  Ilerr  Zeune,  and 
that  of  Amsterdam  in  1808,  by  an  association  of  free- 
masons. In  the  same  year,  two  more  institutions  were 
founded :  that  of  Prague,  by  a  charitable  society,  and 
that  of  Dresden.  In  1809,  Ilaiiy  put  the  school  in  St. 
Petersburg  in  operation,  and  Dr.  Ilirzel  organized  that 
of  Zurich.  Two  years  later  an  institution  for  the  blind 
was  established  at  Copenhagen  by  the  society  of  the 
chain^  an  organization  similar  to  that  of  the  free- 
masons ;  and  manv  others  soon  after  followed. 

The  schools  for  the  blind  on  the  continent  were 
mainly  fashioned  after  the  model  set  by  Ilauy  in  Paris. 
Dr.  Klein,  the  blind  founder  of  the  Vienna  institution, 
claimed  that  the  idea  of  arranging  a  system  of  educa- 
tion for  his  companions  in  misfortune,  and  the  processes 
for  carrying  it  out,  originated  with  him  without  any  pre- 
vious knowledge  of  what  had  been  done  elsewhere  in 
this  direction.     A  writer  in  the  Encychpedie  Theologiq^ie 
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remarks,  that  "  pretensions  of  this  kind  are  not  new," 
and  asks,  "  How  could  Dr.  Klein  be  ignorant  in  1804 
of  a  creation  so  original  as  that  of  Hauy,  which  was 
demonstrated  in  1784  ? "  Other  French  authors  do  not 
dispute  the  truthfulness  of  the  statement.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  for  us  to  enter  into  a  further  discussion  on 
this  point.  We  cannot  refrain  from  sajing,  however,  - 
that  it  is  a  common  practice  in  our  days  with  unscrupu- 
lous men  of  small  mental  calibre  and  doubtful  veracity 
to  lay  claim  to  inventions  and  processes  for  the  blind 
which  were  conceived  and  publicly  tried  by  others  with-  ' 
in  a  stone's  throw  of  their  abode  several  years  before 
they  ever  dreamed  of  them. 

Some  of  the  European  institutions  were  founded  in 
a  moment  of  passing  enthusiasm ;  but,  like  seed  thrown 
upon  the  rock,  they  found  no  genial  earth  whence  to 
draw  the  necessary  vital  elements  for  their  development, 
and  have  sadly  dwindled.  Others,  though  planted  in  a 
propitious  soil,  and  watered  by  copious  showers  of  pat- 
ronage, have  not  attained  that  lofty  and  luxuriant 
growth  which  their  nature  seemed  to  promise  at  first. 

V.  —  Foundation  of  the  New  England  Institution. 
The  first  attempts  to  educate  the  blind  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic  were  made  in  Boston,  and  the  merit  of 
proposing  the  establishment  of  an  institution  for  their 
instruction  and  training  belongs  to  Dr.  John  D.  Fisher 
of  this  city.  While  pursuing  his  medical  studies  in 
Paris,  he  paid  frequent  visits  to  the  royal  institution  for 
the  young  Wind,  and  conceived  the  design  of  transplant-  i 
ing  to  his  own  country  the  advantages  there  enjoyed. 
After  his  return  to  Boston,  in  1826,  he  kept  the  matter; 
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I  constantly  in  view,  and  opened  a  correspondence  with 
Mr.  Robert  Johnston,  secret ai-y  of  the  asylum  for  the 
blind  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland.  Many  other  Americans 
had,  it  is  true,  visited. these  beneficent  establishments 
of  the  old  world,  and  on  their  return  had  delighted 
their  friends  with  the  details  of  the  curious  methods  of 
instruction  and  training  therein  pursued ;  but  none 
of  them  had  ever  before  this  time  attempted,  by  appeals 
to  the  public  or  otherwise,  to  bring  these  means  within 
the  reach  of  the  blind  of  the  new  world. 

Having  consulted  with  his  friends  on  the  subject.  Dr. 
Fisher  was  advised  to  call  a  meeting  of  such  persons  as 
it  was  supposed  would  favor  the  plan  and  take  an  in- 
terest in  promoting  it.  This  meeting  was  held  on  the 
10th  of  February,  1829,  at  the  Exchange  Coffee-house. 
The  legislature  being  in  session,  many  representatives 
from  various  parts  of  the  commonwealth  were  in 
attendance.  The  Hon.  Robert  Rantoul  of  Beverly,  a 
member  of  the  house,  was  appointed  chairman,  and 
Charles  H.  Locke,  of  Boston,  secretaiy.  At  this  meet- 
ing Dr.  Fisher  gave  a  detailed  and  minute  account  of 
the  several  processes  employed  to  communicate  knowl- 
edge to  the  blind ;  described  the  various  manufactures 
by  which  they  were  enabled  to  obtain  a  Uvelihood,  and 
exhibited  specimens  of  embossed  books  printed  for  their 
use.  His  statements  excited  a  deep  interest  in  all  pres- 
lent,  and  remarks  were  made  by  Mr.  Edward  Brooks  of 
Boston,  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips  of  Salem,  Mr.  Caleb 
Cushing  of  Newburyport,  and  Hon.  William  B.  Cal- 
houn of  Springfield,  speaker  of  the  house,  expressive 
of  their  warm  approbation  of  the  design  and  of  the 
usefulness  of  such  an  institution.      On  motion  of  Dr. 
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Fisher,  it  was  then  voted,  "  that  a  committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  consider  what  measures  should  be  adopted 
to  promote  the  establishment  of  an  institution  for  the 
blind  of  New  England ; "  and  the  following  gentlemen 
were  accordingly  appointed  :  —  Hon.  Jonathan  Phil- 
lips, Mr.  Theodore  Sedg^vick,  Mr.  Richard  D.  Tucker, 
Mr.  Edward  Brooks,  and  Dr.  John  D.  Fisher. 

At  an  adjourned  meeting  held  on  the  19th  of  Feb- 
ruary, at  the  representatives'  hall  in  the  state-house, 
the  above-named  committee  made  a  report,  which 
closed  with  the  following  resolution  :  — 

'^  Resolved^  that  we  are  impressed  with  a  deep  sense  of  the 
atility  of  institutions  for  the  education  of  the  blind,  and  that  a 
committee  be  appointed  to  take  all  measures  necessary  for  the 
establishment  of  such  an  institution  for  the  blind  of  New  Eng- 
land." 

After  the  reading  of  the  report.  Dr.  Fisher  repeated 
the  statements  which  he  had  made  at  the  previous 
meeting.  The  nature  and'  object  of  the  proposed  in- 
stitution were  explained  and  recommended  by  Mr. 
Edward  Brooks  and  Mr.  Theodore  Sedgwick  of  Stock- 
bridge.  The  above  resolution  was  then  unanimously 
adopted,  and  the  following  gentlemen  were  put  on  the 
committee  :  —  Hon.  Jonathan  Phillips,  Mr.  Kichard  D. 
Tucker,  Mr.  Edward  Brooks,  Mr.  Theodore  Sedgwick, 
Dr.  John  D.  Fisher,  Hon.  WilHam  B.  Calhoun,  Mr. 
Stephen  C.  Phillips,  Mr.  George  Bond,  Mr.  Samuel  M. 
M'Kay,  Hon.  Josiah  J.  Fiske,  Mr.  Isaac  L.  Hedge,  Dr. 
John  Homans,  and  Hon.  William  Thomdike. 

This  committee  applied  immediately  to  the  legisla- 
ture for  an  act  of  incorporation,  which  was  granted 
unanimously  in  both  houses  without  debate.     The  act 
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is  dated  March  2,  1829.  The  name  of  the  corpora- 
tion was  "  The  New  England  Asylum  for  the  Blind^'  and 
the  purpose  of  its  formation  was  to  educate  sightless 
persons.  Hon.  Jonathan  Phillips,  of  Boston,  was 
authorized  by  the  act  to  call  the  first  meeting  of  the 
corporation,  by  giving  three  weeks'  notice  in  three  of 
the  Boston  newspapers.  The  legislature  passed,  more- 
over, a  resolve  directing  the  secretary  of  state  to  send 
circulars  to  the  several  towns,  to  ascertain  the  number 
of  blind  persons  in  the  commonwealth,  and  their  con- 
dition. 

The  corporation  thus  formed  proceeded  somewhat 
slowly  in  organizing  and  starting  this  new  enterprise, 
and  for  more  than  two  years  little  progress  was  appar- 
ently made.  Its  first  meeting,  which  was  held  at  the 
Marlborough  House,  April  17,  1829,  resulted  in  the 
acceptance  of  the  act  of  incorporation  granted  by  the 
legislature,  and  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to 
prepare  by-laws  and  an  address  to  be  circulated  in  its 
behalf.  Two  subsequent  meetings  were  held  during 
the  same  year,  at  the  Exchange  Coff'ee-house,  at  which 
a  set  of  by-laws  was  adopted,  and  measures  were  taken 
for  obtaining  reliable  information  as  to  the  number  and 
condition  of  the  blind  in  the  city  of  Boston  and 
throughout  the  state  of  Massachusetts.  In  the  follow- 
ing year,  the  corporation  elected  its  first  board  of  offi- 
cers, consisting  of  the  following  gentlemen  :  —  Hon. 
Jonathan  YhiMvps^  president ;  Hon.  William  B.  Calhoun, 
vice-president ;  Mr.  Richard  D.  Tucker,  treasurer ;  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Locke,  secretary;  Dr.  John  D.  Fisher,  Dr. 
John  Homans,  and  Messrs.  Joseph  CooUdge,  Pliny 
Cutler,  William   H.    Prescott,  Samuel   T.    Armstrong, 
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Edward  Brooks,  and  Stephen  C.  Phillips,  trmtees.  In 
accordance  with  the  act  of  incorporation,  four  other 
trustees  were  chosen  by  the  state  board  of  visitors,  con- 
sisting of  the  governor,  the  lieutenant-governor,  the 
president  of  the  senate,  the  speaker  of  the  house  of 
representatives,  and  the  chaplains  of  the  legislature. 
A  motion  was  made  to  change  the  name  of  the  corpora- 
tion from  that  of  the  New  England  Asylum  for  the  " 
Blind^  to  the  Americun  Asylum  for  the  Blind ;  but  after " 
discussion  it  was  withdrawn.  Meanwhile  Dr.  Fisher, 
who  had  been  foremost  in  promoting  this  noble  enter- 
prise, being  unable  to  engage  in  it  personally,  had 
enlisted  the  sympathy  and  cooperation  of  Dr.  Samuel 
G.  Howe,  who  had  just  returned  from  the  scenes  of  his 
philanthropic  mission  and  military  exploits  in  Greece. 
A  small  fund  for  commencing  the  work  had  been  pro-^ 
vided  by  the  legislature,  which,  by  a  resolve  of  March 
9,  1830,  allowed  to  the  institution  for  the  blind  the  un-^ 
expended  balance  of  the  appropriation  for  the  deaf- 
mutes  at  the  Hartford  asylum ;  and  on  the  18th  of 
August,  1831,  the  trustees  entered  into  an  agreement 
with  Dr.  Howe,  by  which  he  was  engaged  as  "  princi- 
pal "  or  "  superintendent "  of  the  asylum  for  the  educa- 
tion of  blind  persons.  In  article  III.  of  this  contract 
he  was  intrusted  as  follows  :  —  "  The  first  duty  of  Dr. 
Howe  will  be  to  embark  for  Europe,  in  order  to  make 
himself  fully  acquainted  with  the  mode  of  conducting 
such  institutions ;  to  procure  one,  or  at  most  two,  in- 
structed blind  as  assistant  teachers ;  also,  the  necessary 
apparatus." 

In  accordance  with  these  instructions,  Dr.  Howe  im- 
mediately sailed  for  Europe,  where  he  visited  and  care- 
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fully  studied  all  the  principal  institutions  for  the  hlind ; 
and  in  his  report  to  the  trustees  he  says  that  he  "  found 
in  all  much  to  admire  and  copy,  but  also  much  to 
avoid."  On  the  whole,  however,  he  "  considered  them  as 
beacons  to  warn  rather  than  as  lights  to  guide."  In  an 
article  on  the  education  of  the  blind,  published  by  him 
two  years  later  in  the  *'  North  American  Review,"  he 
criticized  their  work  at  some  length,  and  said  that "  the 
school  of  Edinburgh  was  decidedly  of  a  higher  order 
than  any  other  in  Great  Britain."  Of  that  of  Paris  his 
impressions  were  very  unfavorable,  and  were  expressed 
as  follows :  "  There  per\'ades  that  establishment  a  spirit 
of  illiberality,  of  mysticism,  amounting  almost  to  charla- 
tanism, that  ill  accords  wifh  the  well-known  liberality 
of  most  French  institutions.  There  is  a  ridiculous  at- 
tempt at  mystery,  —  an  effort  at  show  and  parade, 
which  injure  the  establishment  in  the  minds  of  men  of 
sense.  Instead  of  throwing  wide  open  the  door  of 
knowledge,  and  inviting  the  scrutiny  and  the  sugges- 
tions of  every  friend  of  humanity,  the  process  of  educa- 
tion is  not  explained,  and  the  method  of  constructing 
some  of  the  apparatus  is  absolutely  kept  a  secret.  We 
say  this  from  personal  knowledge." 

Dr.  Howe  returned  to  Boston  in  July  of  1832,  bring- 
ing with  him,  as  assistants,  Mr.  Emile  Trencheri,  a 
graduate  of  the  Paris  school,  as  literary  teacher,  and 
Mr.  John  Pringle,  of  the  Edinbui-gh  institution,  as  mas- 
ter of  handicrafts.  In  August  of  the  same  year  he 
opened  a  school  at  his  father's  residence,  No.  144  Pleas- 
ant street,  having  as  pupils  six  "blind  pei*sons  from 
different  parts  of  the  state,  varying  in  age  from  six  to 
twenty  years."     These  scholars  had  been  under  instruo- 
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tion  five  months,  and  had  already  learned  to  read  em- 
bossed prmt ;  had  made  considerable  progress  in  the 
study  of  geography  from  maps  in  relief,  in  arithmetic, 
and  in  music,  when  a  memorial  was  presented  to  the 
legislature,  in  January,  1833,  setting  forth  the  condi- 
tion and  wants  of  the  institution  and  praying  for  aid. 
At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation  in  that  year, 
Dr.  Howe  was  elected  secretary,  and  this  office,  together 
with  that  of  superintendent,  or  "  director,"  of  the  insti- 
tution, he  held  from  that  time  until  his  death  in  1876, 
a  period  of  forty-three  years. 

Early  in  the  year  1833,  the  half-dozen  pupils  with 
whom  Dr.  Howe  had  commenced  the  experiment  of 
teaching  sightless  children  exhibited  the  results  of  their 
six  months'  tuition  before  the  legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  the  practicability  of  educating  the  blind 
was  so  satisfactorily  proved  by  their  performances,  that 
the  general  court  at  once  made  an  appropriation  of  six 
thousand  dollars  per  annum  to  the  institution,  on  condi- 
tion that  it  should  receive  and  educate,  free  of  cost, 
twenty  poor  blind  persons  belonging  to  the  state.  A 
number  of  public  exhibitions  were  given  in  Boston, 
Salem,  and  elsewhere,  and  an  address,  containing  much 
valuable  information  collected  by  Dr.  Howe  while  in 
Europe,  was  widely  circulated.  The  result  of  these 
efforts  was  far  more  favorable  than  had  been  expected, 
and  the  interest  and  sympathy  of  the  community  were 
so  thoroughly  roused  and  excited,  that  subscriptions  and 
donations  were  freely  given.  The  ladies  of  Salem  first 
suggested  the  idea  of  a  fair ;  and,  assisted  by  those  of 
Marblehead  and  Newburyport,  they  got  up  a  splendid 
/2te,  which,  besides  calling  forth  a  display  of  all  the 
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energy  of  female  character  and  all  the  kindlier  feelings 
of  the  human  heart,  resulted  in  a  net  profit  of  $2,980. 
Resolving  not  to  be  outdone,  the  ladies  of  Boston  en- 
tered the  field  with  great  aidor,  and,  persevering  for 
several  weeks,  they  opened  a  bazaar  on  the  first  of  May, 
in  Faneuil  Hall,  which  exceeded  in  splendor  and  taste 
anything  of  the  kind  ever  got  up  in  this,  or  perhaps 
in  any  other,  country.  A  vivid  description  of  the  fair, 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Howe,  was  published  in  the  "  New 
England  Magazine,"  and  its  net  profits  amounted  to 
$11,400. 

The  institution  had  now  taken  fii-m  hold  upon  the 
sympathies  of  a  generous  public,  and  it  needed  some- 
thing to  call  forth  and  direct  its  expression;  this  was 
the  donation  of  Col.  Thomas  H.  Perkins  of  his  mansion- 
house  and  grounds  on  Pearl  street,  valued  at  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars,  for  a  permanent  location  for  the 
school,  provided  that  a  fund  of  fifty  thousand  dollars 
could  be  raised.  The  following  imperfect  cut  of  the 
mansion  is  copied  from  the  "  Penny  Magazine  for  Use- 
ful Knowledge." 

The  liberal  spirit  of  Col.  Perkins  was  so  warmly 
seconded  by  the  community,  that  within  one  month  the 
sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  was  contributed.  Exhibi- 
tions were  also  given  in  other  states,  and  the  legisla- 
ture of  Connecticut  voted  an  appropriation  of  one 
thousand  dollars  per  annum,  for  twelve  years,  for  as 
many  blind  children  as  could  bo  educated  for  that  sum  ; 
A^ermont  made  an  appropriation  of  twelve  hundred 
dollars,  for  ten  years ;  and  New  Hampshire  a  temporary 
appropriation  of  five  hundred  dollars.  The  states  of 
Maine  and  Rhode  Island   afterwards  adopted  a  similar 
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course,  and  thus  the  institution  at  Boston  became  the 
educational  establishment  for  the  blind  of  all  the  New 
England  states,  as  the  asylum  at  Hartford  already  was 
for  the  deaf-mutes. 
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Sufficient  means  to  insure  the  permaneut  establish- 
ment of  the  school  having  been  thus  provided,  such 
alterations  as  were  necessary  to  accommodate  a  large 
number  of  pupils  were  made  upon  the  premises  in 
Pearl  street,  and  an  adjoining  estate  was  purchased, 
which  was  much  needed  for  a  phiy-ground.  By  this 
addition  the  corporation  became  owners  of  the  whole 
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square  between  Pearl  and  Atkinson  streets.  The  insti- 
tution was  advertised  as  open  to  pupils  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  and  the  little  school  already  opened  at  Dr. 
Howe's  residence  was  removed  to  its  new  home  in 
September,  1833.  At  the  close  of  the  year  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  had  increased  to  thu-ty-four. 

The  school  being  now  well  established,  and  in  a  con- 
dition of  vigorous  growth,  Dr.  Howe  began  to  devote 
himself  to  the  study  and  improvement  of  the  means  and 
appliances  for  teaching  the  blind.  By  his  own  exertions 
he  raised  subscriptions  for  a  printing-fund ;  and,  after 
many  and  costly  experiments  with  the  ordinary  printing- 
press,  a  new  one,  especially  adapted  to  the  work  of  em- 
bossing books  for  the  blind,  was  obtained  at  considerable 
expense.  A  series  of  experiments  made  by  the  doctor 
in  arranging  an  alphabet  legible  to  the  touch,  resulted 
in  the  adoption  of  a  slight  modification  of  the  ordinary 
Roman  letter  of  the  lower-case;  and  this  has  been 
known  as  the  Boston  type.  This  was  the  first  printing- 
office  for  the  blind  opened  in  any  American  institution ; 
and  its  work  was  so  actively  carried  on  that  very  flatter- 
ing testimonials  of  its  worth  were  soon  received  in  the 
shape  of  orders  from  England,  L^eland  and  Holland. 
The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  society  ordered  a  com- 
plete edition  of  the  book  of  psalms,  for  which  they  paid 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  The  exertions  of  Dr. 
Howe  to  establish  a  printing-fund  for  the  blind  on  a 
solid  and  permanent  basis  were  incessant  and  unwearied, 
in  season  and  out  of  season.  For  this  end  he  visited 
Washington  with  three  of  his  pupils,  whose  attainments 
he  exhibited  to  the  members  of  congress,  hoping  to 
induce  them  to  found  a  national  printing-establishment 
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for  the  blind.  Failing  in  his  first  effort,  he  organized  a 
second  visit  to  Washington  in  1846,  accompanied  by  the 
superintendents  and  select  scholars  of  the  institutions 
of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  as  well  as  pupils  from 
this  school,  and  proposed  to  congress  either  to  give  a 
portion  of  the  fund  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute  for 
.this  purpose,  or  to  make  an  endowment  similar  to  that 
received  by  the  asylum  for  deaf-mutes  at  Hartford. 
The  prospects  looked  hopeful  for  the  accomplishment 
of  so  great  and  noble  an  end,  when  the  darkening  of 
the  political  horizon  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  Mexican 
war  precluded  the  furtherance  of  the  enterprise  by  the 
entire  engrossment  of  congress  in  that  momentous  sub- 
ject. 

Instruction  in  the  literary  department  of  the  institu- 
tion included  not  only  the  simple  btanches  of  a  common- 
school  education,  but  some  of  the  higher  mathematics, 
a  knowledge  of  history,  astronomy  and  natural  philoso- 
phy ;  and  the  study  of  languages  was  early  introduced. 
In  addition  to  vocal  music  and  instruction  upon  the 
piano  and  organ,  the  foundation  for  an  orchestra  was 
immediately  commenced.  The  tuning  of  pianofortes  was  , 
taught  as  a  practical  employment,  and  a  mechanical 
department  was  opened  for  male  pupils,  in  which  they 
learned  to  manufacture  mattresses,  cushions,  mats  and 
baskets ;  while  the  girls  were  taught  sewing,  knitting, 
braiding,  and  some  household  duties. 

The  institution  grew  so  rapidly  that  within  a  short 
time  increased  accommodations  were  necessary ;  and  a 
new  wing,  as  extensive  as  the  origintil  building,  was 
erected  in  1835. 

The  state  continued  its  annual  appropriation  for  its 
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beneficiaries ;  and  upon  this  the  institution  was  mainly 
dependent  for  the  means  of  meeting  its  current  expenses. 
This  income  was,  however,  supplemented  by  the  smaller 
appropriations  made  by  the  other  New  England  states, 
by  fees  received  from  private  pupils  (some  of  whom 
came  from  distant  parts  of  the  country),  by  donations, 
and  an  occasional  legacy. 

In  1839,  an  opportunity  occurred  for  advantageously 
changing  the  location  of  the  establishment.  The  Mount 
Washington  House,  on  Dorchester  Heights,  at  South 
Boston,  was  thrown  into  the  market ;  and  Col.  Perkins 
having  very  generously  and  promptly  withdrawn  all  the 
conditions  and  restrictions  attached  to  the  gift  of  his 
mansion  for  a  permanent  residence  for  the  blind,  an 
even  exchange  of  the  Pearl  street  estate  for  the  Mount 
Washington  House  was  effected.  In  grateful  apprecia- 
tion of  the  liberality  of  Col.  Perkins,  not  only  in  his 
first  gift,  but  also  in  the  alacrity  with  which  he  withdrew 
all  its  restrictions  when  they  became  a  hindrance  to  the 
growth  of  the  institution,  the  trustees  desired  to  connect 
his  name  permanently  with  the  establishment,  and  ac- 
cordingly, at  their  recommendation,  the  corporation 
passed,  at  a  meeting  held  March  15,  1839,  a  resolve, 
"  That  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  April  next^  this 
institution  shall  be  called  and  kuQwn  by  the  7iame  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  Asyi.um  for 
THE  Blind." 

The  establishment  wfis  removed  to  the  new  premises 
in  South  Boston  in  May,  1839.  The  elevated  situation, 
the  abundance  of  open  ground  in  the  neighborhood,  the 
unobstructed  streets,  and  the  facilities  for  sea-bathing, 
made  this  change  of  location  highly  desu'able  on  account 
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of  its  superior  hoiilthfuliicss ;  aud  the  spacious  building, 
which  afforded  large  and  airy  rooms  for  the  various 
needs  of  the  school,  and  gave  ample  space,  not  only  for 
a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils,  but  also  for 
entirely  separate  arrangements  for  each  eex,  combined 
to  render  it  such  an  acquisition  as  the  best  friends  of  the 
institution  would  desire,  but  such  as  the  most  sanguine 
would  scarcely  have  dared  to  hope  for. 


PERKIXS  INBTITrTlOX  AND  UAUgACIIlHET'l'S 


In  1840,  an  additional  department  was  opened  "  for 
the  purpose  of  proi-iding  employment  for  those  pupils  who 
have  acquired  their  education  and  leanied  to  work,  but 
who  could  not  find  employment  or  carry  on  business 
alone."  The  making,  cleansing  and  renovating  of  beds, 
mattresses  and  cushions ;  the  manufacture  of  mats  and 
brooms  and  cane-seating  chairs,  were  the  occupations 
chosen  as  those  in  which  the  blind  conld  best  compete 
with  seeing  workmen.  In  reference  to  the  need  of  such 
a  department,  the  ti'ustecs  in  their  annual  ri<port  wrote 
as  follows :  — 
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"  Many  a  blind  person  has  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
some  handicraft,  but  he  cannot  work  at  it  as  seeing 
workmen  do,  or  be  employed  in  a  common  workshop. 
He  has  no  capital,  perhaps,  and  cannot  buy  materials, 
or  wait  uncertain  times  for  the  sales,  and  he  is  idle.  It 
is  for  the  sake  of  such  persons,  and  we  are  happy  to  say, 
that  a  separate  work  department  has  been  opened  during 
the  past  year ;  and  a  beginning  made  of  an  establishment 
which,  if  successful,  will  become  of  great  value  to  the 
blind." 

The  test  of  years  proved  this  department  to  be  a  valu- 
able auxiliaiy  in  assisting  the  blind  to  self-maintenance, 
not  only  by  furnishing  the  necessary  aid  by  which  many 
of  the  adult  pupils  could  carry  on  their  trades  in  fair 
competition  with  ordinary  workmen,  but  also  in  provid- 
ing for  another  class,  who  had  hitherto  been  left  uncared 
for,  viz.,  those  who,  dependent  upon  manual  labor  for 
self-support,  had  by  accident  or  sickness  been  deprived 
of^ight  at  too  advanced  an  age  to  enter  the  school  as 
ordinary  pupils.  To  many  such  persons  the  opportunity 
thus  afforded  for  learning  a  trade  was  their  only  salva- 
tion from  pauperism. 

At  about  this  period  the  several  departments  of  the 
school  were  arrayed  in  admirable  working  order,  and 
promised  good  harvest.  That  of  music  —  in  which  the 
seeds  of  excellence  were  planted  and  fostered  by  such 
eminent  professors  as  Lowell  Mason,  Joseph  A.  Keller, 
and  later  by  H.  Theodore  Hach  —  had  entered  upon 
that  career  of  beneficence  which  it  has  so  long  and  so 
fully  sustained;  while  a  number  of  young  men  and 
women  were  remarkably  successful  in  the  field  of  lifler- 
ature,  and  some  of  the  former  were  preparing  to  enter 
one  or  two  of  the  leading  colleges  of  New  England. 
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The  evils  attendant  upon  congregating  together  so 
many  persons  laboring  under  a  common  infirmity  were 
perceived  at  an  early  date  in  the  history  of  this  institu- 
tion, and  the  unfavorable  eflfects  were  especially  felt  in 
connection  with  the  industrial  department.  The  result 
was  that  the  first  steps  towards  correcting  this  evil  were 
taken  in  1850 ;  when,  a  new  workshop  having  been 
erected  (partly  by  a  special  appropriation  of  the  state 
and  partly  at  the  expense  of  the  institution),  the  adult 
blind  were  entirely  removed  from  the  building  and  scat- 
tered about  the  neighborhood,  boarding  in  different  fami- 
lies where  they  could  find  accommodation,  and  going 
daily  to  the  shop  like  ordinary  workmen.  They  were 
paid  regularly  every  month,  and  their  wages  were  usual- 
ly sufficient,  by  prudent  management,  for  their  support. 
Some  who  could  work  successfully  in  their  own  neigh- 
borhoods were  aided  by  the  purchase  of  stock  for  their 
use,  and  by  the  privilege  of  leaving  their  goods  for  sale 
at  the  store  opened  in  the  city  mainly  for  the  benefit  of 
this  department.  Those  who,  from  loss  of  sight  in  later 
Ufe,  entered  the  workshop  to  learn  some  kind  of  handi- 
craft were  expected  to  pay  the  cost  of  their  board  until 
the  trade  was  acquired ;  after  which,  if  they  remained, 
they  received  wages  in  proportion  to  the  character  of 
their  work.  The  workshop  for  the  pupils,  however,  con- 
tinued to  be  carried  on  within  the  walls  of  the  institution. 

The  industrial  department  for  adults  furnished  em- 
ployment mainly  to  men,  and  having  proved  so  success- 
ful after  a  trial  of  many  years,  it  was  thought  advisable, 
in  order  to  meet  the  great  need  of  more  occupations  for 
blind  women,  to  try  the  experiment  of  a  laundiy  con- 
ducted on  the  same  plan.    Accordingly,  in  1863,  a  build- 
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ing  was  hired  for  the  purpose  and  a  laundry  opened, 
which,  in  addition  to  the  washing  and  ironing  for  the  in- 
stitution, and  for  the  school  for  feeble-minded  youth,  also 
sought  the  patronage  of  private  families.  The  experi- 
ment was  continued  for  nearly  five  years  ;  but  much  seeing 
help  was  needed  to  secure  the  satisfactory  performance 
of  the  finer  parts  of  the  work  furnished  by  customers,  and 
the  cost  of  their  seiTices  left  so  small  a  sum  for  the  wages 
of  the  blind  women,  that  the  scheme  was  abandoned  as 
impracticable,  save  for  doing  the  work  of  the  institution. 
The  evils  of  the  congregate  system  were  more  and 
more  felt  as  years  went  on  and  the  growth  of  the  estab- 
lishment increased.  The  subject  of  reorganizing  the 
institution  by  building  several  dwelling-houses  and 
dividing  the  blind  into  families  had  been  repeatedly 
discussed  in  the  annual  reports  for  several  years,  and  a 
claim  for  an  appropriation  for  buildings  was  urged  upon 
the  attention  of  the  legislature.  With  the  exception 
of  five  thousand  dollars  toward  the  erection  of  the  new 
workshop,  in  1850,  the  state  had  furnished  no  means 
for  building  purposes  until,  by  a  resolve  of  1868,  the 
sum  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars  "  was  allowed  for  build- 
ings,—  workshop,  laundry,  etc.,  —  to  be  paid  when  a 
similar  sum  had  actually  been  raised  by  the  friends  of 
the  institution."  But  as  the  experiment  of  a  public 
laundry  was  abandoned,  and  the  building  would  soon 
demand  such  extensive  repairs  and  alterations  as  would 
far  exceed  the  appropriation,  it  was  decided  to  let  this 
remain  until  a  sufficient  sum  could  be  raised  for  such 
new  buildings,  alterations,  and  improvements  as  the 
proper  reorganization  of  the  school  demanded.  Ac- 
cordingly the  trustees  applied  to    the  legislature,  and 
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their  petition  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  charita- 
ble institutions,  who  reported  unanimously  in  its  favor, 
urging  the  claim  as  follows  :  — 

*'  It  would  bo  a  waste  of  words  to  urge  the  claim  which  blind 
children  have  for  a  full  share  of  the  means  of  instruction  which 
the  state  accords  to  all  the  young.  They  have  even  stronger 
claims  than  common  children ;  they  carry  a  burden  in  their  infir- 
mit3%  because  they  come  mostlj'  of  poor  and  humble  parents ;  and 
because,  without  special  instruction  and  training,  they  are  almost 
certain,  sooner  or  later,  to  become  a  public  charge.  All  children 
have  a  right  to  instruction.  The  children  of  the  rich  are  sure  to 
get  it;  and  the  state  is  bound,  alike  b}-  duty  and  interest,  to  see 
that  none  lacks  the  means  of  obtaining  it.     .     .     . 

"  The  trustees  ask  that  the  commonwealth  will  furnish  them 
with  the  means  of  educating  her  blind  children  in  some  slight  de- 
gree proportionate  to  the  means  she  has  so  liberally  furnished  for 
educating  her  seeing  children.  They  do  not  ask  it  as  a  charity, 
but  they  expect  it  as  a  part  of  the  obligation  earl}'  assumed  to 
educate  every  son  and  daughter  of  the  commonwealth.  For  her 
seeing  children  Massachusetts  opens  primar}',  grammar  and  high 
schools.  PZverj'  town  is  required  by  law  to  provide  adequate  in- 
struction, free,  for  all  seeing  children  of  suitable  age.     •     .     . 

*'  We  believe  that  blind  children  have  the  same  claim  upon  the 
state  for  education  as  seeing  children,  and  that  their  needs  are 
greater;  that  the  commonwealth  owes  to  her  blind  children  the 
opportunities  for  better  education  than  those  hitherto  enjoyed, 
which  have  been  confined  almost  entirely  to  merely  elementary 
studies ;  that  she  is  abundantly  able  to  furnish  them  means,  and 
cannot  afford  to  withhold  them ;  that  she  has  an  institution  where 
these  children  can  be  educated  more  cheaply-  and  more  successfully 
than  in  any  other  institution  in  the  world,  and  that  ever}*  consid- 
eration of  economy  and  of  bumanit}*  appeals  to  the  legislature  to 
place  at  the  disposal  of  the  trustees  of  this  institution  the  means 
of  Increasing  its  usefulness,  and  of  enlarging  and  perfecting  the 
efforts  which  have  made  the  Massachusetts  institution  for  the 

blind  an  honor  to  the  commonwealth  and  a  blessing  to  mankind." 
13 
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This  report  closed  with  the  following  resolve,  which, 
as  here  amended,  passed  both  branches  of  the  legisla- 
ture unanimously :  — 

^^  Resolved^  That  there  be  allowed  and  paid  to  the  trustees 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  As3*lum  for  the 
Blind  the  sum  of  eighty  thousand  dollars,  and  the  same  is  hereby 
appropriated,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  suitable  buildings  for  the 
use  of  the  institution,  the  same  to  be  paid  from  time  to  time  in 
instalments,  as  may  be  certified  to  be  necessary  by  the  trustees : 
provided^  that  no  portion  of  the  said  sum  shall  be  paid  until  the 
said  trustees  shall  have  conveyed  to  the  commonwealth,  by  a  good 
and  sufficient  deed,  and  free  from  all  incumbrances,  the  land  on 
which  the  buildings  to  be  erected  shall  stand,  and  so  much  ad- 
jacent thereto  as  the  governor  and  council  shall  require ;  and 
until  the  plans  for  said  buildings  shall  have  been  approved  by  the 
governor  and  council." 

This  resolve  was  passed  in  1869,  and  in  accordance 
with  its  terms  the  corporation  deeded  the  required  por- 
tion of  land  to  the  commonwealth.  But  the  sum 
granted  was  insufficient  to  accomplish  all  the  necessary 
changes,  and  in  order  to  meet  the  conditions  of  the 
appropriation  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars  made  in  the 
preceding  year,  contributions  to  a  similar  amount  were 
raised  among  the  friends  of  the  blind.  The  plans  for 
buildings  were  prepared,  submitted  to  the  governor  and 
council,  and  approved  by  them,  and  the  work  was  soon 
commenced.  Four  dwelling-houses  were  erected  on 
Fourth  street,  and  a  schoolhouse,  with  recitation  and 
music-rooms,  was  built  at  a  convenient  distance.  The 
premises  occupied  by  the  new  buildings  were  divided 
from  those  on  which  the  old  structure  stood  by  a  fence. 
This  arrangement  afforded  easy  and  pleasant  means  for 
entire  separation  of  the  sexes.     The  cottages,  with  the 
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new  schoolhouse,  were  occupied  by  the  girls,  who  were 
gradually  arranged  into  four  distinct  families,  while  the 
main  building  was  entirely  devoted  to  the  use  of  the 
boys.  An  attempt  was  made  to  classify  the  latter,  as 
far  as  the  internal  conveniences  of  the  house  permitted, 
by  dividing  them  into  small  families,  each  group  having 
a  particular  flat  for  sleeping  chambers  and  the  like,  and 
separate  tables  in  the  dining-rooms.  Though  this 
arrangement  could  not  be  as  satisfactorily  carried  out 
as  in  the  girls'  department,  it  was  a  great  improvement 
upon  the  preceding  one. 

The  buildings  having  been  entirely  completed,  the 
institution  was  reorganized  upon  the  new  system  in 
October,  1870 ;  and  the  experience  of  the  past  eleven 
years  has  proved  the  sagacity,  foresight  and  broad- 
mindedness  of  its  great  founder  and  benefactor,  who 
strove  persistently  to  the  very  last  day  of  his  noble 
career  to  reform  traditional  evils  and  bring  about  a  new 
order  of  things  more  in  harmony  with  advanced  civiliza- 
tion and  the  long-cherished  idea  of  a  home. 

By  the  death  of  Dr.  Howe,  which  took  place  on  the 
9th  of  January,  1876,  the  institution  lost  not  merely  its 
director,  but  its  lifelong  friend  and  champion.  He  had 
devoted  himself  to  the  cause  of  the  blind  in  the  zeal 
and  enthusiasm  of  early  manhood ;  he  had  given  to  it 
the  wisdom  and  experience  of  his  mature  years,  and  it  \ 
continued  to  be  the  object  of  his  tenderest  care  until  the  ! 
end  of  his  life.  He  had  organized  the  first  attempts  in 
this  country  to  educate  the  blind,  and  had  not  only  ar- 
ranged for  them  a  system  of  instruction  and  training 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  manliness  and  progress,  and  - 
calculated  to  raise  their  social  and  moral  status,  but  had 
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pleaded  their  cause  ill  fifteen  states  with  the  eloquence  of 
earnestness  and  with  remarkahle  success.  He  appeared 
before  the  legislatures  and  other  notable  assemblies  in 
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Ohio,  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  and  Kentucky,  and  his 
addresses,  with  the  peiformancos  of  three  of  his  first 
pupils,  —  Sophia  and  Abby  Carter  and  Joseph  B.  Smith, 
—  were  go  effective,  that  provision  for  the  education  of 
the  blind  was  made  in  those  states  before  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  had  time  to  wipe  the  tears  from  their 
eyes.  In  order  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  class  to 
whose  welfai"e  he  devoted  his  best  energies,  he  addiessed 
large  audiences,  and  exhibited  before  them  the  attain- 
ments of  his  pupils,  not  only  in  most  of  the  cities  of 
New  England,  but  in  New  York,  Washington,  Balti- 
more, Augusta  (Georgia),  Louisville,  and  later  in  sev- 
eral places  m  the  provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec,  in 
Canada.    Words  with  Dr.  Howe  were  as  sparingly  used 
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as  the  few  tools  ai-ound  the  mason  —  his  trowel,  ham- 
mer, and  mortar  —  when  he  raises  the  substantial 
fabric  of  wall  or  house ;  but  those  which  he  employed 
seemed  as  if  they  were  forged  in  the  fire  of  his  enthu- 
siasm and  made  resistless.  He  was  tireless  in  his  en- 
deavors for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
blind,  and  his  achievements  in  their  behalf  will  always 
stand  out  like  the  majestic  purple  of  the  clouds  against 
the  azure  sky  of  philanthropy.  When  the  experience 
of  years  and  the  growth  of  the  school  under  his  imme- 
diate care  demanded  improved  methods,  Dr.  Howe  was 
among  the  first  to  "read  the  signs  of  the  times,"  and  re- 
organized his  work  upon  a  better  system.  During  the 
later  years  of  his  life  he  labored  especially  to  remove 
the  school  from  the  class  of  charitable  institutions,  and 
to  put  it  on  the  same  footing  with  other  educational 
establishments.  His  work  was  taken  up  and  carried  on 
in  the  same  spirit,  and  the  final  act  necessary  to  remove 
from  it  entu'ely  the  idea  of  an  asylum  was  accomplished 
when,  at  a  meeting  of  the  corporation  held  Oct.  3, 1877, 
it  was  '^  Voted ^  that  the  institution  shall  hereafter  be 
called  and  known  by  the  name  of  Perkins  Institution 
A>'D  Massachusetts  Scuool  for  the  Blind." 

The  means  for  the  support  of  the  establishment  ai'e 
supplied  by  the  same  sources  as  when  first  established. 
The  state  of  Massachusetts  gradually  increased  its  an- 
nual appropriation  from  six  thousand  dollars  in  1833  to 
thirty  thousand  dollars  in  1869.  The  other  New  Eng- 
land states  continue  to  pay  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  their  pupils ;  and  friends  of  the  blind  have  aided 
from  time  to  time  by  donations  and  bequests. 

The  character  of  the  institution  has  always  been  that 
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of  a  school  for  blind  youth  of  both  sexes.  Its  main 
object  has  been  from  the  beginning  to  furnish  them  with 
the  means  and  facilities  for  a  thorough  practical  educa- 
tion, and  thus  to  enable  them  to  depend  upon  their  own 
exertions  for  their  support,  and  to  become  useful  and 
happy  members  of  society.  To  compass  this  end  a 
system  of  instruction  was  gradually  arranged  which, 
although  not  differing  in  its  principal  features  from 
those  employed  in  educational  establishments  for  seeing 
youth,  was,  in  some  of  its  details,  better  adapted  to 
the  requirements  of  the  class  of  children  for  whose 
special  benefit  it  was  intended.  This  system  was  sound 
in  principle,  practical  in  its  methods,  broad  in  its  pur- 
poses, and  liberal  in  its  policy.  It  aimed  at  the  full 
development  of  the  energies  and  capacities  of  the  blind, 
and  embraced  the  following  instrumentalities :  — 

Firsts  instruction  in  such  branches  of  study  as  con- 
stitute the  curriculum  of  our  best  common  schools  and 
academies. 

Secondly^  lessons  and  practice  in  music,  both  vocal  and 
instrumental. 

Thirdly^  systematic  instruction  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  the  art  of  tuning  pianofortes. 

Fourthly^  training  in  one  or  more  simple  trades,  and 
work  at  some  mechanical  or  domestic  occupation. 

Fifthly^  regular  gymnastic  drill  under  the  care  of 
competent  teachers,  and  plenty  of  exercise  in  the  open 
ah*. 

The  main  object  of  this  comprehensive  system  was  to 
unfold  the  mental  faculties  and  strengthen  the  bodily 
powers  of  the  blind  in  definite  order;  to  cultivate  in 
them  the  aesthetic  element  and  prepare  them  for  liberal 
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professions ;  to  train  them  up  in  industrious  and  virtuous 
habits ;  to  develop  to  the  utmost  extent  all  their  faculties 
and  aptitudes ;  and  lastly,  to  make  them  hardy  and  self- 
reliant,  so  that  they  might  go  out  into  the  world,  not  to  eat 
the  bread  of  charity,  but  to  earn  a  livelihood  by  honest 
work.  A  comparison  of  the  present  condition  of  the 
blind  of  New  England  with  that  of  fifty  years  ago  will 
show  that  this  system  has  proved  a  complete  success 
and  produced  abundant  fruit,  and  that  the  institution, 
conceived  in  the  benevolence  of  the  citizens  of  Boston, 
and  nurtured  by  the  tender  and  fostering  care  of  such 
distinguished  men  as  Jonathan  Phillips,  Peter  C.  Brooks, 
Thomas  H.  Perkins,  Samuel  Appleton,  Samuel  May, 
Edward  Brooks,  William  Oliver,  and  a  host  of  others, 
has  kindled  in  America  the  Promethean  fire  of  enlight- 
enment for  the  sightless,  and  wrought  a  wonderful  revo- 
lution in  the  realm  of  humanity. 

VL  —  Instruction  and  Training  of  Laura  Bridgman. 

An  account  of  this  institution  would  be  incomplete  if 
it  failed  to  mention  the  remarkable  success  achieved  in 
the  education  of  Laura  Bridgman.  Cases  of  combined 
loss  (or  lack)  of  sight,  hearing  and  speech  are  so  ex- 
tremely rare,  that  able  writers  and  philosophers  had  dis- 
cussed the  possibility  of  teaching  beings  so  deprived  of 
the  senses  necessary  for  communion  with  their  fellows 
any  systematic  language  for  such  intercourse.  But  no' 
such  person  seems  to  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
these  teachers  and  philosophers,  and  it  was  considered 
an  open  question  whether  such  education  were  possible, 
when  Dr.  Howe,  having  found  '•  in  a  little  village  in  the 
mountains  a  pretty  and  lively  girl  about  six  years  old. 
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who  was  totally  blind  and  deaf,  and  who  had  only  a 
very  indistinct  sense  of  smell,"  resolved  to  try  the  experi- 
ment of  establishing  a  means  of  communication  between 
the  human  soul  thus  buried  in  darkness  and  silence  and 
the  world  outside. 

Laura  Bridgman  was  born  at  Hanover,  N.H.,  Dec. 
21,  1829.  She  was  a  bright,  pretty  infant,  but  very 
delicate,  and  subject  to  fits  until  she  was  eighteen 
months  old,  when  her  health  began  to  improve,  and  at 
two  years  of  age  she  was  an  active,  intelligent  and 
healthy  child.  She  was  then  suddenly  prostrated  by  a 
fever,  which  raged  violently  for  seven  weeks,  and  de- 
prived her  entirely  of  the  senses  of  sight  and  hearing, 
and  blunted  those  of  taste  and  smell.  For  five  months 
she  lay  in  a  darkened  room ;  and  two  years  had  passed 
before  her  health  was  fully  restored.  Though  thus  de- 
prived of  most  of  the  usual  means  of  communication 
with  others,  she  was  interested  in  things  about  her,  and 
showed  a  desire  to  learn.  She  soon  began  to  make  a 
language  of  her  own ;  and  had  a  sign  to  indicate  her 
recognition  of  each  member  of  the  family.  Her  power 
of  imitation  led  her  to  repeat  what  others  did,  and  by 
means  of  this  faculty  she  had  learned  to  sew  a  little, 
and  to  knit.  When  Dr.  Howe  first  saw  her,  he  de- 
scribed her  as  having  "  a  well-formed  figure  ;  a  strongly- 
marked,  nervous-sanguine  temperament;  a  large  and 
beautifully-shaped  head ;  and  the  whole  system  in  healthy 
action."  Her  parents  were  willing  to  allow  the  trial  of 
Dr.  Howe's  plan  of  teaching  their  unfortunate  child,  and 
on  the  4th  of  October,  1837,  she  was  brought  to  the 
institution. 

The  fii'st  lessons  were  given  by  taking  small  articles 
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of  common  use,  such  as  a  key^  a,  j)en^  etc.,  having  labels 
pasted  upon  them  with  their  names  in  raised  letters, 
and  allowing  her  to  feel  of  these  very  carefully,  over 
and  over  again,  until  she  came  to  associate  the  word 
thus  printed  with  the  article  itself;  and  when  shown 
the  name  apart  from  the  object,  would  at  once  bring  the 
object  which  the  name  called  for.  In  order  to  teach 
her  the  value  of  the  individual  letters  of  which  these 
names  were  composed,  short  monosyllabic  words  were 
first  selected,  such  as  pin  and  pen ;  and  by  repeatedly 
examining  these,  she  came  to  perceive  that  they  con- 
sisted of  three  separate  signs  or  characters,  and  that 
the  middle  sign  of  one  diflFered  from  the  middle  sign  of 
the  other.  The  task  of  teaching  these  early  lessons  was 
a  veiy  slow  one ;  but  Laura  began  by  being  a  willing 
and  patient  imitator,  even  before  she  had  any  concep- 
tion of  the  meaning  or  object  of  these  lessons ;  and 
when,  by  degrees,  some  idea  of  their  signification 
dawned  upon  her,  her  delight  was  so  unmistakably 
manifested,  and  her  zeal  and  interest  became  so  great, 
that  the  slow  process  became  a  pleasant  work.  After 
learning  to  associate  the  printed  names  upon  the  labels 
with  the  ai-ticles,  the  letters  were  given  her  on  detached 
pieces  of  paper,  and  she  was  taught  to  arrange  them  so 
as  to  spell  the  words  which  she  had  already  learned 
upon  the  labels.  She  was  next  supplied  with  a  set  of 
metal  types  with  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  cast  upon 
their  ends,  and  a  board  containing  square  holes,  into 
which  the  types  could  be  set,  so  that  only  the  letters 
upon  the  ends  could  be  felt  above  the  surface ;  and  with 
these  she  soon  learned  to  spell  the  words  which  she 
knew,  as  she  had  with  the  paper  sUps.     After  several 
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weeks  of  this  practice  she  was  taught  to  make  the  dif- 
ferent letters  by  the  position  of  her  fingers,  and  thus 
dispense  with  the  more  cumbrous   aid   of  board   and 
types.     About  three  months  were  spent  in  thus  teach- 
ing her  the  names  of  some  common  objects,  and  the 
means  of  expressing  them  by  setting  up  type,  or  by  the 
manual  alphabet.     She  was  so  eager  to  learn  the  name 
of  every  object  with  which  she  came  in  contact  that 
much  time  was  spent  in  teaching  her  these.     Next  came 
words   expressing  positive  qualities ;   then  the  use   of 
prepositions ;  and  she  easily  acquired  the  use  of  some 
active  verbs,  such  as  to  walk^  to  run,  to  sew,  etc.,  al- 
though the  distinctions  of  mood  and  tense  came  later. 
The  process  of  teaching  was  necessarily  so  slow,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  unusual  quickness  of  apprehension 
and  eagerness  to  learn,  she  had  attained  only  about  the 
same  command  of  language  as  that  possessed  by  ordi- 
nary children  at  three  years  of  age  when  she  had  been 
under  instruction  twenty-six  months,  and  was  ten  years 
old.     But  as  she  now  possessed  the  means  for  the  ac- 
quirement of  all  knowledge,  and  she  became  capable  of 
expressing  her  own  thoughts,  feelings  and  impressions, 
the  process  of  teaching  her  and  watching  the  develop- 
ment of  her  moral  and  intellectual  nature  became  more 
and  more  interesting.     Her  sense  of  touch  became  more 
acute,  and  there  was  some  improvement  in  the  senses 
of  taste  and  smell.     Laura  seems  to  have  possessed  an 
innate  love  of  neatness    and   modesty  which,  even   in 
early  childhood,  prevented  her  from  ever  transgressing 
the  rules  of  propriety.     She  had  a  bright  and  sunny 
disposition,  which  delighted  in  fun  and  merriment ;  an 
affectionate  and  sympathetic  nature,  and  a  ready  confi- 
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dence  in  others ;  and  her  conscientiousness  and  love  of  - 
truth  were  early  developed.  When  she  had  acquired  a  - 
sufficient  command  of  language  to  converse  freely  by 
meana  of  the  manual  alphabet,  her  circle  of  friends  and 
acquaintances  began  to  enlarge,  and  the  development  of 
her  character  was  greatly  aided  by  coming  into  contact 
with  a  variety  of  persons.     A  few  years  later  she  took 


great  interest  in  assisting  in  the  education  of  Oliver  ■ 
Caswell,  who  was  similarly  afflicted  with  herself  By 
the  special  teaching  adapted  to  her  condition,  Laura  has 
acquired  a  good  education,  and  is  very  skilful  in  many 
of  the  employments  of  women :  such  as  sewing  (both  by 
hand  and  by  machine),  knitting,  crocheting,  and  some 
fancy  work  ;  and  she  is  also  capable  of  performing  many 
household  duties.     She  is  very  intelligent,  and  fond  of 
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'  reading  and  of  social  intercourse ;  and,  notwithstanding, 
the  isolation  which  her  lack   of  sight,   hearing    and 

;  speech  necessaiily  involves,  her  life  is   an  industrious 

.  and  a  happy  one. 

Dr.  Howe  watched  and  guided  the  development  of 
this  little  shut-in  human  treasure  with  a  father  s  care 
from  the  beginning.  She  was  never  absent  from  his 
thoughts ;  and  to  her  training  he  devoted  the  best  and 
freshest  powers  of  his  mind  and  life.  Laura,  as  the 
jfirst-fruits  of  his  genius,  commanded  his  time,  his  ener- 
gies and  his  attention  ;  but,  like  other  great  architects, 

/  he  also  employed  the  assistance  of  skilled  workmen,  and 
Laura  had,  on  the  whole^  good  and  efficient  teachers, 
of  whom  the  one  distinguished  by  breadth  of  mind  and 
capacity  for  carrying  out  the  work  so  wonderfully  begun 
by  his  creative  mind  was  Miss  Wight,  afterward  the 
wife  of  Mr.  George  Bond. 

VIL — Establishment  of  other  Institutions  in  America. 

Even  as  the  Paris  school  served  as  a  model  and  stimu- 
lus for  the  establishment  of  similar  institutions  all  over 
Europe,  so  did  that  of  Boston  in  America.  The  initi- 
atory steps  taken  in  this  city  gave  an  impulse  to  the 
active  philanthropy  of  Dr.  Samuel  Akerly  and  Mr. 
Samuel  Wood,  and  through  their  influence  and  exer- 
tions the  New  York  institution  for  the  blind  was  incor- 
porated on  the  22d  of  April,  1831.  On  the  15th  of 
March,  1832,  three  blind  boys  were  taken  from  the 
almshouse  of  the  city  and  placed  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  John  D.  Russ,  who  was  invited  to  cooperate 
with  the  managers  of  the  institution  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  who  kindly  volunteered  his  services  to  give 
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instruction  to  the  pupils.  On  the  19th  of  May  of  the 
same  year,  tlu*ee  other  children  were  added  to  their 
number,  and  with  the  six  a  school  was  opened  at  No. 
47  Mercer  street.  The  experiment  proved  a  success, 
as  was  anticipated;  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  1833 
the  institution  was  removed  to  its  present  location  on 
Ninth  avenue.  During  his  connection  with  the  ^school, 
Dr.  Buss  devised,  among  other  educational  facilities,  a 
phonetic  alphabet  which  showed  some  ingenuity,  but 
did  not  come  into  use.  He  resigned  his  place  in  1836, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Silas  Jones  in  August  of  that 
year ;  but  he  continued  to  manifest,  from  time  to  time, 
great  interest  in  the  improvement  of  educational  appli- 
ances for  the  blind.  He  was  the  first  projector  and 
advocate  of  the  horizontal  system  of  point  writing,  and 
the  alphabet  in  that  system  which  he  arranged  in  the 
year  1862  and  1863  is  identical  in  its  main  principles 
with  that  which  is  used  in  many  American  institutions 
to-day,  and  differs  from  it  only  in  some  of  the  minor 
details.  A  little  sheet  which  was  periodically  published 
by  Dr.  Russ,  under  the  title  of  the  "  Experiment,"  for  the 
purpose  of  explaining  and  illustrating  his  contrivances, 
beai's  ample  testimony  to  this  statement.  Among  other 
things,  the  doctor  devised  a  method  of  printing  between 
the  lines  on  both  sides  of  the  paper,  which  was  readily 
adopted  at  the  Paris  school  for  the  blind  in  1867,  and 
from  that  institution  was  carried  to  England  by  Dr.  T. 
R.  Armitage,  who,  although  always  eager  to  profit  by 
inventions  in  this  direction,  docs  not  seem  inclined  to 
disclose  any  of  his  own.  Fortunately,  however,  there 
is  no  danger  of  great  loss  to  the  blind  in  general  from 
secrecy  of  this  kind,  for  the   real  value   of  the   con- 
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trivances  made  in  such  a  spirit  seldom  exceeds  the  cost 
of  the  ink  and  paper  required  for  their  description. 

With  regard  to  the  early  administrations  of  the  New 
York  institution,  it  may  be  said  that  no  one  was  thor- 
oughly successful,  and  the  progress  of  the  school  was 
retarded  by  the  want  of  an  efficient  head  to  direct  its 
aflfairs.  In  1845,  Mr.  James  F.  Chamberlain  was 
elected  superintendent,  and  under  his  management  an 
era  of  prosperity  and  advancement  dawned  for  the 
estabUshment. 

The  third  American  institution  was  founded  in  Phila- 
delphia, by  the  society  of  friends,  on  the  5th  of  March, 
1833.  A  house  was  soon  provided,  and  the  services  of 
Mr.  Julius  R.  Friedlander,  as  principal,  were  secured  by 
the  managers.  Mr.  Friedlander  was  of  German  origin, 
and  began  to  occupy  himself  with  the  blind  in  the  year 
1828,  when  he  resided  for  a  little  while  at  the  school 
in  Paris.  He  continued  this  study  in  London,  and 
finally  entered  the  institution  for  the  blind  at  Bruchsal, 
in  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden,  as  sub-master.  The 
description  which  the  duke  of  Saxe  Weimer  had  given 
of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  of  the  hospitality  of  its 
inhabitants,  produced  in  the  mind  of  Friedlander  an 
earnest  desire  to  expatriate  himself  in  order  to  establish 
in  that  city  an  institution  for  the  education  of  sightless 
chUdrcn.  He  organized  the  school  with  great  care  and 
deliberation ;  gave  exhibitions  of  the  attainments  of  his 
pupils  before  the  legislatures  of  Pennsylvania,  Delaware 
and  New  Jersey,  and  obtained  appropriations  for  the 
support  of  beneficiaries  from  each  of  these  states,  and 
later  from  that  of  Maryland.  The  institution  occupied 
its   present  location  on  Race  street  in   October,  1836. 
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Mr.  Friedlander  was  obliged  to  spend  the  winter  of  that 
year  in  the  West  Indies,  for  the  restoration  of  his  im- 
paired health ;  and  his  place  was  temporarily  supplied 
by  Mr.  Sprout,  assistant  instructor,  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Pen- 
niman,  a  graduate  from  the  New  England  school.  Mr. 
Friedlander  returned  from  the  South  on  the  4th  of 
March,  1839,  and  died  at  the  institution  on  the  17th  of 
the  same  month,  lamented  by  managers,  teachers  and 
pupils,  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Joshua  Roades,  who 
subsequently  became  superintendent  of  the  Illinois  insti- 
tution for  the  blind,  where  he  remained  until  near  the 
end  of  his  life. 

Ohio  comes  next  in  order  in  the  good  work  of  the 
education  of  the  blind.  The  idea  of  establishing  a 
school  in  Columbus  for  that  purpose  was  first  con- 
ceived by  Dr.  William  M.  Awl,  as  early  as  1835. 
Through  his  efforts,  on  the  11th  of  March,  1836,  the 
legislature  passed  a  resolution,  by  which  he,  with  two 
others,  Dr.  James  Hodge  and  Col.  N.  H.  Swayne,  were 
appointed  trustees  to  collect  information  in  relation  to 
the  instruction  of  the  blind,  and  submit  a  report  to  the 
next  general  assembly.  Circulars  were  at  once  sent  to 
the  justices  of  the  peace  in  all  the  townships  in  the 
state;  and  in  order  to  create  a  public  interest  in  the 
subject.  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe  was  invited  to  lend  his  assist- 
ance. He  promptly  offered  his  services,  and  in  the 
latter  part  of  December,  1836,  he  appeared  before  the 
legislature  and  a  large  number  of  influential  persons 
who  were  gathered  at  the  state-house,  and  made  a 
stirring  address  which,  supplemented  by  an  exhibition 
of  the  attainments  of  three  of  his  pupils  whom  he  had 
brought  with  him,  made  so  deep  an   impression  upon 
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the  community  in  general,  and  upon  the  minds  of  the 
representatives  of  the  people  in  particular,  that  in 
April,  1837,  an  act  incorporating  the  institution  was 
triumphantly  passed,  and  an  appropriation  for  com- 
mencing the  building  made.  The  school  was  organized 
by  Mr.  A.  W.  Penniman,  who  was  recommended  to 
the  trustees  by  Dr.  Howe,  and  on  the  4th  of  July, 
1837,  was  publicly  opened  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
church  in  Columbus.  Maps,  globes,  books  and  all 
other  educational  appliances  and  apparatus  for  the 
young  institution  were  prepared  in  this  establishment, 
and  there  exists  in  our  records  a  copy  of  a  long  and 
exceedingly  interesting  letter,  addressed  by  Dr.  Howe 
to  Dr.  Awl,  in  which  a  complete  plan  of  buildings 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  blind  is  sketched.  I  need 
hardly  add  in  this  connection  that  long  experience, 
keen  observation,  and  mature  reflection  had  so  essen- 
tially modified  Dr.  Howe's  early  views  on  this  point, 
that  he  became  the  irreconcilable  foe  to  expensive 
piles  of  bricks  and  mortar  and  vast  congregations  of 
human  beings  under  one  roof,  and  the  enthusiastic  and 
irresistible  advocate  of  the  family  or  cottage  system. 

The  fifth  American  institution  was  founded  in  the 
state  of  Virginia ;  and  the  following  letter  of  Dr. 
Howe,  dated  Boston,  March  14,  1837,  and  addressed 
to  Rev.  W.  S.  Plummer,  of  Richmond,  clearly  shows 
its  origin :  — 

"Dear  Sir,  — With  this  letter  you  will  receive  a  copy  of  our 
annual  report  for  the  past  year.  Has  anything  been  done  3'ct 
towards  establishing  an  institution  for  the  education  of  the  blind 
in  your  section  of  the  country  ?  If  not,  the  work  should  bo  com- 
menced, and  that  soon ;  for  since  Providence  has  pointed  out  the 
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way  by  which  so  much  knowledge  and  happiness  and  benefit,  both 
to  soul  and  bod^',  may  be  conferred  upon  this  hitherto  neglected 
class,  it  seems  to  me  imperative  upon  us  to  be  acting  in  it. 

"I  would  gladly  have  visited  Virginia  with  my  pupils  on  my 
return  from  Oliio;  but  strong  necessity  bade  mo  return  here  at 
once. 

'•  I  feel  confident  that  if  the  subject  could  bo  brought  before  the 
public  and  3'our  legislature,  the  foundation  of  a  noble  est.iblish- 
ment  which  would  confer  benefit  through  future  ages  might  be  laid 
broad  and  deep.  I  believe,  too,  that  a  more  vivid  impression 
could  be  made  now,  while  the  subject  is  comparatively  new,  than 
hereafter. 

"  Can  I  in  an}'  way  be  useful  in  such  an  undertaking?  I  shall 
have  a  vacation  and  short  release  from  mj*  duties  here  in  Ma}'.  I 
would  gladlj'  devote  the  time  to  anj*  effort  for  the  benefit  of  the 
blind  in  any  other  section  of  the  countr}',  provided  there  was  a 
reasonable  hope  of  success,  and  prospect  of  cooperation  from 
others.     Will  you  give  me  your  views  on  the  subject? 

''  With  much  respect,  truly  3'ours, 

"S.  G.  Howe." 

The  words  of  this  letter  found  a  peculiarly  congenial 
soil  for  fruition  in  the  tender  heart  of  Mr.  Plummer, 
and  a  correspondence  ensued  between  the  two  philan- 
thropists which  resulted  in  an  ai-rangcment  for  a  visit 
of  Dr.  Howe,  with  thi*ee  of  his  pupils,  to  Vii'ginia. 
Meanwhile  the  proposition  of  Mr.  F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  of 
New  York,  to  unite  the  deaf-mutes  with  the  blind,  was 
accepted,  and  a  combined  exhibition  was  given  before 
the  legislature  in  Richmond,  in  January,  1838,  which 
produced  the  desired  effect.  On  the  31st  of  Mai-ch  of 
the  same  year  the  bill  to  incorporate  a  dual  institution 
for  the  deaf-mutes  and  the  blind  was  passed,  and  the 
sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  was  appropriated  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  a  suitable  site  and  erecting 
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thereon  the  necessary  huildings,  together  with  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  for  the  support  of  the  establishment.  A 
board  of  -visitors  was  appointed  during  Governor  Camp- 
bell's administration,  and,  after  some  delay  for  preUmi- 
nary  arrangements,  the  two  schools  of  the  institution  at 
Staunton  got  into  foil  operation,  with  the  Rev.  Joseph 
D.  Tyler  as  principal  of  the  department  for  deaf-mutes 
and  Dr.  J.  C.  M.  Merrillat  of  that  for  the  blind.  Vir- 
ginia's example  of  bringing  the  two  classes  together 
under  one  organization  and  government  was  unfor- 
tunately followed  by  eight  other  states,  three  of  which 
—  those  of  Louisiana,  Minnesota  and  Michigan  — 
have  dissolved  the  unnatural  and  vexatious  union,  and 
formed  separate  institutions  for  each  class. 

Next  to  Vkginia,  Kentucky  fell  into  the  line  of  the 
good  cause.  The  first  attempt  to  induce  the  legislature 
of  that  state  to  establish  a  school  for  the  blind  was 
prompted  by  a  former  pupil  of  Dr.  Howe,  Mr.  Otis  Patten, 
in  1840 ;  but,  so  far  as  I  can  judge  from  the  correspon- 
dence which  I  have  before  me,  it  was  not  crowned  with 
success.  Mr.  Patten  wrote  to  his  teacher  and  friend  of 
the  failui'e  ;  and  from  Dr.  Howe's  reply,  dated  July  7th, 
1841,  I  make  the  followmg  extract :  —  "  Do  not  attempt 
anything  unless  you  ai'e  sure  that  every  possible  pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  every  possible  contingency.  I 
have  it  vei7  much  to  hetu-t  to  see  institutions  for  the 
instruction  of  the  blind  built  up  in  every  part  of  the 
country,  and  I  would  wUlingly  make  any  personal  sacri- 
fice or  efi"ort  to  effect  it.  If  it  is  thought  I  can  he  of  any 
use,  I  will  come  to  Louisville  and  take  the  matter  in 
hand.  I  will  devote  myself  entirely  to  it,  and  ask  no 
compensation  for  my  time  or  expenses."    On  the  15th 
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of  November  of  the  same  year,  Dr.  Howe  addressed  a 
letter  to  Dr.  J.  B.  Flint,  of  Louisville,  on  the  subject,  in 
which,  after  referring  to  Mi*.  Patten's  earnest  efforts,  he 
speaks  as  follows:  —  "  I  am  very  desirous  of  making  the 
attempt  this  winter  myself,  with  the  aid  of  two  of  my 
pupils,  to  persuade  your  legislature  to  some  immediate 
action  on  the  subject,  and  if  I  can  obtain  a  hearing  I  am 
sure  I  shall  succeed."  Arrangements  were  at  once  made, 
and  Dr.  Howe,  with  his  two  favorite  pupils,  Abby  and 
Sophia  Carter,  proceeded  to  Kentucky,  where — joined 
by  Mr.  William  Chapin,  then  superintendent  of  the  Ohio 
institution,  with  some  of  his  best  pupils  —  they  gave 
together  an  exhibition  before  the  legislature.  On  the 
5th  of  February,  1842,  an  institution  was  incorporated 
by  an  act  of  the  general  assembly,  and  visitore  or  mana- 
gers were  soon  appointed.  A  suitable  house  was  rented 
in  Louisville,  which  was  furnished  by  the  liberality  of  the 
inhabitants  of  that  city,  who  also  generously  contributed 
funds  sufficient  to  sustain  the  institution  during  the  first 
six  months  of  its  infancy ;  and  the  school  was  opened 
on  the  9th  of  May,  with  Mr.  Bryce  Patten  as  director, 
Mr.  Otis  Patten  as  teacher,  and  five  pupils,  whose  num- 
ber increased  to  ten  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

On  his  way  to  Kentucky,  Dr.  Howe  stopped  at  Col- 
umbia, South  Carolina,  and  made  a  strong  plea  in  behalf 
of  the  blind  before  the  legislature  of  that  state.  From 
a  long  correspondence  relating  to  the  preliminaiy  ar- 
rangements of  this  visit  I  make  a  few  extracts,  which 
are  characteristic  of  the  great  champion  of  humanity. 
In  a  letter  dated  July  4:th,  1841,  and  addi'essed  to  Dr. 
H.  S.  Dickenson,  of  Charleston,  Dr.  Howe  speaks  as 
follows :  — "I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  no  pre- 
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paration  will  be  necessary;  because  I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  about  being  able  to  canj  the  feelings  of 
your  legislators  entirely  away  with  the  subject.  I  do 
not  mean  that  I  have  any  peculiar  power  of  enlisting 
the  feelings,  so  far  from  it,  the  very  absence  of  eloquence 
gives  additional  cflFect  to  the  irresistible  appeal  which 
the  blind  children  themselves  make."  To  governor  T. 
P.  Richardson,  Dr.  Howe  wrote  as  follows  on  the  sub- 
ject :  —  "I  desii'c  most  ardently,  before  taking  my  hand 
from  the  plough,  to  sec  schools  for  the  blind  estab- 
lished in  every  part  of  the  country,  or  at  least  provision 
made  for  thcu*  support.  With  this  view  I  intend  to  ad- 
dress the  legislature  of  South  Carolina  this  winter,  and 
so  endeavor  to  induce  them  to  do  for  the  blind  of  the 
state  what  they  do  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  viz.,  make 
an  appropriation  for  their  education."  To  his  friend, 
Dr.  Francis  Lieber,  who  was  then  professor  of  history 
and  political  economy  in  the  South  Carolina  college,  at 
Columbia,  Dr.  Howe  wrote  as  follows  on  the  30th  of 
November,  1841:  —  "It  has  occurred  to  me  that  you 
might  be  of  essential  service  to  the  cause  of  the  blind,  if 
you  would  exert  your  influence  to  create  an  interest  in 
this  subject.  From  Columbia  I  shall  go  to  Kentucky, 
where  I  think  an  institution  will  be  founded  immediately. 
I  am  very  desirous  of  seeing  ample  provision  made  in 
every  part  of  my  country  for  the  education  of  the  blind, 
and  I  doubt  not  I  shall  be  gratified." 

Yes,  Dr.  Howe's  most  ardent  wishes  in  this  direction 
were  fulfilled ;  for,  in  addition  to  the  above-named  states, 
twenty-four  others  established  institutions  in  the  follow- 
ing chronological  order:  —  Tennessee,  1844;  Indiana, 
1847 ;  Illinois,  1849 ;  North  CaroUna,  1849 ;  Wiscon- 
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sin,  1850;  Missouri,  1851;  Georgia,  1852;  Maryland, 
1853 ;  Michigan,  1854 ;  South  Carolina,  1855  ;  Texas, 
1856 ;  Alabama,  1858 ;  Arkansas,  lb59 ;  California, 
1860;  Minnesota,  1862;  Kansas,  1867;  New  York 
State,  1867  ;  West  Virginia,  1870 ;  Oregon,  1872 ;  Col- 
orado,  1874  ;  N.cbraska,  1875.  Thus  twenty-nmc  States 
support  their  own  institutions  for  the  education  of  the 
blind,  while  the  rest  make  provision  for  the  instiaiction 
of  their  sightless  children  in  the  nearest  schools. 

European  and  American  iNsxnuTioNs  Compared. 

In  order  to  measure  and  compare  the  value  and  im- 
portance of  the  schools  of  Europe  and  of  this  country 
correctly  and  fairly,  it  is  necessary  to  look  at  the  prin- 
ciples which  underlie  them  and  the  purpose  with  which 
they  are  administered. 

In  most  of  the  European  institutions  the  prevailing 
idea  is,  that  what  is  done  for  the  blind  is  in  the  spirit  of 
favor  and  charity,  rather  than  of  right  and  obligation.  ^ 
The  liberal  and  elevating  influences  of  a  free  and 
thorough  education,  which  alone  can  assist  this  afflicted 
class  to  rise  above  the  clouds  of  ignorance  and  common 
prejudice,  and  breath  the  free  air  of  independence,  are 
wanting,  and  a  depressing  atmosphere  of  social  inferiority 
and  dependence  surrounds  them.  A  large  number  of  the 
so-called  schools,  especially  those  in  Great  Britain,  are 
mere  asylums,  chiefly  supported  by  annual  contributions,  - 
which  are  made  and  received  in  the  nature  of  alms. 
This  helps  to  strengthen  and  pei-petuate  what  it  is  most 
desirable  to  destroy,  namely,  the  old,  unhappy  and  dis- 
advantageous association  in  the  public  mind  of  blindness 
with  beggary.     But  even  in  those  establishments  which 
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are  endowed  and  supported  by  the  governments,  the 
pupils  are  brought  up  under  such  mfluences  as  favor  the 
'  segregation  of  the  blind  into  a  class  by  themselves,  and 
are  neither  inspired  with  those  higher  views  of  man's 
dignity  and  self-respect,  nor  fired  up  with  that  uncon- 
querable desire  for  usefulness  and  self-maintenance 
which  are  so  indispensable  for  their  success  in  life. 
Hence  the  greatest  number  of  theii*  giaduates  relapse 
into  their  original  state  of  inanition,  and  the  glimmering 
of  happiness  which  they  have  caught  while  under  in- 
stiniction  is  followed  by  a  doubly  dark  and  wretched 
future.  The  fact  that  even  so  eminent  a  man  as  Penjon, 
who  held  a  professoi*ship  of  mathematics  at  the  college 
of  Angers  for  thirty  years  with  success  and  distinction, 
spent  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  either  willingly  or  from 
force  of  cuxumstances,  amidst  the  misery  of  the  hospice 
des  Qainze-  Vingts^  illustrates  strikingly  the  unfavorable 
eflfects  of  early  education  and  training  at  so  famous  a 
school  as  that  of  Paiis. 

The  most  valuable  distinctive  feature  of  the  Ameri- 
can institutions  is  that  they  constitute  an  integral  part 
of  the  educational  system  of  the  country.  Their  exist- 
ence is  planted  in  the  letter  and  nourished  by  the  liberal 
spirit  of  its  fundamental  laws.  They  are  the  creations 
of  justice  and  equity,  and  not  the  offspring  of  charity 
and  favor.  Thus  the  right  of  the  blind  to  participate 
in  all  the  educational  benefits  provided  for  every  chUd 
in  the  commonwealth  is  acknowledged  by  the  state  in 
its  sovereign  capacity ;  and  since  they  cannot  be  taught 
in  the  common  schools,  an  express  provision  is  made 
for  their  instruction.  This  policy  has  acted  very  favora- 
bly upon  tlie  blind.     It  has  strengthened  their  good  im- 
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pulses,  and  fostered  in  them  an  upward  tendency  and 
noble  determination  to  become  useful  and  independent. 
It  has  inspired  them  with  self-respect,  and  made  them 
aim  at  a  higher  place  in  the  social  scale  than  they  would 
otherwise  have  sought.  The  fruits  of  this  policy  began 
to  appear  soon  after  the  organization  of  the  American 
institutions.  As  early  as  1837,  Madame  Eug6nie  Nibo- 
yet  made  the  following  remarks  on  the  schools  of  this 
country  in  her  valuable  work  entitled  Des  aveugUs  et  de 
leur  Education :  —  "  The  American  institutions,  recently 
founded,  are  in  many  respects  much  superior  to  that  of 
Paris."  Again  she  says  elsewhere :  —  "  The  Americans 
have  left  us  behind.  The  pupil  has  become  stronger 
(plus  fort)  than  the  master." 

Another  distinctive  feature  in  the  American  schools 
is  the  spirit  of  individual  independence  and  self-reUance 
which  Dr.  Howe  breathed  into  the  system  of  education 
and  training  which  he  arranged  for  the  sightless  chil- 
dren of  New  England,  and  which  was  afterwards  more 
or  less  copied  everywhere.  He  taught  the  blind  that 
the  maxim,  "  Heaven  helps  those  who  help  themselves," 
is  a  well-tried  one,  embodying  in  a  small  compass  the 
results  of  vast  human  experience.  He  inculcated 
among  them  the  healthy  doctrine  of  self-help  as  the 
most  potent  lever  to  raise  them  in  the  social  scale ;  and 
as  soon  as  it  was  understood  and  carried  into  action, 
ignorance  and  dependence  upon  alms  and  charity  were 
reduced  to  their  minimum :  for  the  two  principles  are 
directly  antagonistic  ;  and  what  Victor  Hugo  says  of  the 
pen  and  the  sword  applies  alike  to  them :  "  This  kills 
that."  I  can  give  no  better  estimate  of  the  powers  of 
the   great  philanthropist  in  this  respect  than  the  one 
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made  by  Mr.  George  Combe  in  his  "Tour  in  the  United 
States,"  vol.  I.  p.  228,  which  runs  as  follows  :  —  "It  ap- 
pears to  us  that  Dr.  Howe  has  a  bold,  active,  enterpiis- 
ing  mind,  and  to  a  certain  extent  he  impresses  his  own 
character  on  the  minds  of  his  pupils.  He  enlarges  the 
practical  boundaries  of  their  capacities  by  encoiu-aging 
them  to  believe  in  the  greatness  of  their  natural  ex- 
tent." 

In  bringing  this  sketch  to  a  close,  I  must  add  that 
the  blind  have  availed  themselves  of  the  advantages 
oflfered  by  the  schools,  and  have  proved  that  in  the 
stream  of  life  they  ai'e  not  mere  straws  thrown  upon  the 
water  to  mark  the  duection  of  the  current,  but  that 
they  have  within  themselves  the  power  of  strong  swim- 
mers, and  aie  capable  of  striking  out  for  themselves ;  of 
buflfeting  with  the  waves,  and  directing  their  own  inde- 
pendent course  to  some  extent.  Thus  they  have  fur- 
nished a  remaikable  illustration  of  what  may  be  effected 
by  the  energetic  development  and  exercise  of  faculties, 
the  germs  of  which  at  least  are  in  every  human  heart. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

M.  Anagnos. 
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AuoxG  the  pleasant  duties  incident  to  tbo  close  of  the  year  is 
Ihat  of  expressing  our  heartfelt  thanks  and  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments to  the  following  artists,  UUcrateurSy  societies,  proprietors, 
manngcrs,  editors  and  publishers,  for  concerts  and  various  musi- 
cal entertainments ;  for  operas,  oratorios,  lectures,  readings,  and 
for  an  excellent  suppl}'  of  periodicals  and  weekly  papers,  minerals 
and  specimens  of  various  kinds. 

As  I  have  said  in  previous  reports,  these  favors  are  not  only  a 
source  of  pleasure  and  happiness  to  our  pupils,  but  also  a  valuable 
means  of  aesthetic  culture,  of  social  intercourse,  and  of  mental 
stimulus  and  improvement.  As  far  as  we  know,  there  is  no  com- 
munit}'  in  the  world  which  docs  half  so  much  for  the  gratification 
and  improvement  of  its  unfortunate  members  as  that  of  Boston- 
does  for  our  pupils. 

/. — Acknowledgments  for  Concerts  and  Operas  in  the  City. 

To  the  Harvard  Musical  Association,  through  its  president,  Mr. 
John  S.  Dwight,  for  fifty  season-tickets  to  eight  symphonj'  con- 
certs. The  blind  of  New  England  arc  under  great  and  lasting 
obligations  to  this  association  for  the  uncommon  musical  advan- 
tages which  it  has  always  extended  to  them  in  the  most  liberal 
and  friendly  manner  since  the  inauguration  of  its  concerts. 

To  Messrs.  Tompkins  &  Hill,  proprietors  of  the  Boston  Theatre, 
for  admitting  parties  in  unlimited  numbers  to  ten  operas. 

To  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Societ}',  through  its  president,  Mr. 

C.  C.  Perkins,  and  its  secrctar}-,  Mr.  A.  Parker  Browne,  for  tickets 

to  the  oratorio  of  "  St.  Paul,"  Mozart's  "  Requiem,'*  Beethoven's 

''Mount  of  Olives,"  and  the  public  rehearsal  of  Bach's  Passion 

music. 
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To  the  Boston  Philharmoiilc  Society,  for  admissloii  to  five  pablio 
rehearsals. 

To  Mr.  C.  C.  Perkins,  for  tickets  to  the  Dwight  testimonial 
concert,  to  the  Wulf  Fries  testimonial  concert,  and  to  five  of 
the  Euterpe  concerto. 

To  Dr.  Louis  Maas,  for  admission  to  his  orchestral  concert, 
given  for  the  benefit  of  the  printing-fund  of  this  institution. 

To  Mr.  Benjamin  Bates,  for  admission  to  one  opera  at  the 
Gaiety  Theatre ;  and  to  Miss  Jessy  Cochrane,  to  one  operetta  at 
the  Boston  Museum. 

To  the  managers  of  the  Tremont  Temple,  through  the  kindness 
of  deacon  Charles  A.  Boundy,  for  an  invitation  to  attend  the 
performance  of  the  oratorio  '^Elijah"  by  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society,  two  Morgan  organ  and  harp  matinees,  and  four  Swan 
organ  recitals. 

To  Mr.  Joseph  Winch,  for  admission  to  the  oratorio  of  "  Sam- 
uel" in  Phillips  church. 

To  the  Apollo  and  Cecilia  clubs,  through  the  kindness  of  their 
secretary,  Mr.  Arthur  Reed,  for  ticketo  to  six  concerts  each. 

To  Boylston  club,  through  Mr.  G.  L.  Osgood,  director,  and 
Mr.  F.  H.  Ratclifie,  secretary,  for  tickets  to  three  concerto. 

To  the  following  distinguished  artisto  we  are  under  great  obliga- 
tions for  admitting  our  pupils  to  their  concerto :  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang, 
to  two  concerto  and  three  rehearsals  of  the  **  Damnation  of  Faust," 
by  Berlioz ;  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Sherwood,  to  four  concerto ;  to  Mr. 
Ernst  Perabo,  to  two ;  to  Mr.  Arthur  Foote,  to  eight ;  to  M.  Otto 
Bendix,  to  two ;  to  Madame  Dietrich  Strong,  to  one ;  to  Mr. 
J.  A.  Conant,  to  one ;  to  Mr.  Georg  Henschcl,  to  one  recital ; 
and  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Brackett,  to  one  of  the  Satter  concerto. 

We  are  also  indebted  to  the  managers  of  Dudley  Hall  for 
admission  to  four  historical  concerts ;  to  Dr.  E.  Tourj^e,  director 
of  the  New  England  conservatory,  to  four  concerto,  three  organ 
recitals,  and  to  all  the  performances  of  the  festival  week ;  to  Mr. 
Henry  M.  Dunham,  to  four  organ  recitals,  and  to  Mr.  John  A. 
Preston  to  three ;  to  Rev.  J.  J.  Lewis,  and  Mr.  A.  G.  Ham,  to 
several  concerto  in  the  Universalist  church.  South  Boston ;  to  Uie 
Broadway  Methodist  Society,  through  Dr.  L.  D.  Packard,  to  a 
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coarse  of  lectures  and  concerts ;  and  to  Mr.  B.  W.  Williams,  to 
three  jubilee  concerts. 

77.  —  Acknowledgments  for  Concerts  given  in  our  Hall. 

For  a  series  of  fine  concerts  given  from  time  to  time  in  the 
music-hall  of  the  institution  we  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  follow- 
ing artists :  — 

To  Mr.  Ernst  Perabo,  assisted  by  one  of  his  pupils,  Miss  Amy 
Marc}'  Cheney. 

To  Madame  Marie  Fries  Bishop,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Georgie  Pray, 
Miss  Louisa  Fries,  Mr.  John  Little,  and  Mrs.  Alice  Lee  McLaugh- 
lin, reader. 

To  Mr.  Wulf  Fries  and  daughter. 

To  Madame  Rametti,  assisted  by  Miss  Jessy  Rametti,  Mrs.  G. 
Gibbs,  Mrs.  Freeman  Cobb,  Miss  Ella  Chamberlain,  Mr.  John  F. 
Winch,  and  Mr.  Henry  Pray. 

To  Madame  Dietrich  Strong,  Mr.  Gustav  Dannreuther,  and 
Mrs.  II.  M.  Knowles. 

To  Mrs.  Dr.  Fenderson,  Mrs.  Freeman  Cobb,  and  Mr.  George 
Parker. 

To  M.  Alfred  de  Sdve,  M.  Otto  Bendix,  Miss  Annie  Lawrence, 
Miss  Sarah  Winslow,  Miss  Daisy  Terry,  Mrs.  H.  T.  Spooner,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Miller,  and  Mr.  Arthur  T.  Bums. 

To  Dr.  Louis  Maas,  for  a  pianoforte  recital. 

To  St.  Augustine's  sanctuary  choir,  directed  by  Mr.  Albert 
Meyers,  and  assisted  by  Miss  Nellie  McLaughlin,  Miss  Nellie 
Moore,  Miss  Cecilia  Mooney,  Mr.  J.  G.  Lennon,  and  Mr.  J.  P. 
Leahy,  elocutionist. 

To  Mr.  Eugene  Thayer,  for  a  series  of  organ  concerts,  assisted 
by  Miss  Osgood  (violinist),  Mrs.  Geraldine  Morris  (vocalist), 
Miss  Black,  and  Mr.  Harris. 

777.  — Acknowledgments  for  Lectures  and  Readings. 

For  a  series  of  lectures  and  readings  our  thanks  are  due  to  the 
following  kind  friends:  Rev.  E.  E.  Hale,  D.D.,  Dr.  L.  B.  Fen- 
derson, Mrs.  Annie  D.  C.  Hardy,  Mrs.  Alice  McLaughlin,  Miss 
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Jenny  Morrison,  Miss  Sclma  Borg,  Miss  £.  V.  Adams,  Miss 
Emma  Clifford,  and  Miss  Stratton. 


IV. — Acknowleclgmenta  for  Tangible  ObjectSj  Specimens^  etc. 

For  a  collection  of  specimens,  curiosities  and  tangible  objects 
of  various  kinds,  we  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  following  persons  : 
Mr.  Clement  Ryder,  Mr.  David  Denio,  Mr.  James  R.  Cocke,  Mr. 
Charles  II.  Dillawa}-,  Miss  M.  C.  Moulton,  Mr.  AVilliam  C.  Howes, 
Miss  Sophia  Ana  AVolfe,  Mr.  AVilliam  P.  Garrison,  and  Mr.  John 
N.  Marble. 

We  arc  also  under  great  obligations  to  Mrs.  S.  N.  Russell  of 
Pittsfield,  Mass.,  and  Mrs.  Hcnr}*  Farnam  of  New  Haven,  Conn., 
for  generous  and  useful  gifts  to  our  girls ;  to  Automatic  Organ 
Compau}',  for  one  of  their  instruments  ;  and  to  Rev.  Photius  Fiskc, 
for  several  acts  of  kindness  and  thoughtfulness  performed  at  various 
times  and  in  various  ways. 

V.  —  Acknowledgments  for  Periodicals  and  Newspapers. 

The  editors  and  publishers  of  the  following  reviews,  magazines 
and  scmi-monthl}*  and  weekly  papers,  continue  to  be  very  kind 
and  liberal  in  sending  us  their  publications  gratuitously,  which  arc 
ahvaj's  cordiall}*  welcomed,  and  perused  with  interest:  — 

The  N.  E.  Journal  of  Education    .         .     Boston j  Mass, 
The  Atlantic 


Boston  Home  Journal 
The  Christian 
The  Christian  Register 
The  Musical  Record 
The  Musical  Herald 
The  Folio 

Litteirs  Living  Age 
Unitarian  Review  . 
Tiie  Watchman      . 
The  Congregational ist 
The  Golden  Rule  . 
The  Missionary  Herald 
The  Salem  Register 
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Neio  TorJcy  N.  T. 


Scribncr's  Monthly 

St.  Nicholas.         .... 

The  Christian  Union 

The  Journal  of  Speculative  Philosophy 

Journal  of  Health  .        .        .  DanaviUe^  H.  T. 

The  Pcnn  Monthly         •        •        .    Philadelphia,  Penn. 

Church's  Musical  Journal       .         .         .     Cincinnati,  0. 

Our  Reporter         ....        Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Goodson  Gazette,  Va,  Inst,  for  Deaf-Mutes  and  Blind. 

Tablet .        .        .    West  Va.  ''  ''  "        " 

Companion    .        .    Minnesota  Institute  for  Deaf -Mutes. 

Mistletoe       .         .         .        Iowa  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

11  Mentore  del  Ciechi    ....  Florence,  Italy. 

I  desire  again  to  render  the  most  hearty  thanks,  in  behalf  of  all 
our  pupils,  to  the  kind  friends  who  have  thus  noblj*  remembered 
thcfflk  Tlie  seeds  which  their  friendly  and  generous  attentions 
have  sown  havo  fallen  on  no  barren  ground,  but  will  continue  to 
bear  fruit  in  after  jears ;  and  the  memory  of  many  of  these 
delightful  and  instructive  occasions  and  valuable  gifts  will  bo 
retained  through  life. 

M.  Akagnos. 
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Certificate  of  the  Auditing  Committef.. 

Boston,  Oct.  11,  1881. 

The  undersigaed,  a  committee  appointed  to  examine  the  account  of 
the  treasurer  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Blind,  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30, 1881,  have  attended  to  that  duty, 
and  hereby  certify  that  they  find  the  payments  properly  vouched,  and  the 
accounts  correctly  cast,  resulting  in  a  balance  of  twenty-three  thousand, 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-seven  dollars,  and  three  cents  on  hand,  deposited 
in  the  New  England  Trust  Company  to  the  credit  of  the  institution. 

The  treasurer  also  exhibited  to  us  evidence  of  the  following  property 
belonging  to  the  institution,  viz. :  — 


Harris  Fuxd. 

Notes  secured  by  mortgstge  on  real  estate 

1  bond  Boston  &  Lowell  Railroad  Company     • 
3  bonds  Eastern  Railroad  Company 

3  bonds  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  &  St.  Paul  Railroad 
Company 

General  Fund. 

Notes  secured  by  mortgage  on  real  estate 
2  bonds  of  Eastern  Railroad,  $500  each 
80  shares  Boston  &  Providence  Railroad 
50  shares  Fitch  burg  Railroad  • 
Estate  No.  11  Oxford  street,  Boston 
Estate  No.  44  Prince  street,  Boston 
Estate  No.  197  Endicott  street,  Boston 

Printing  Fund. 

Note 

5  bonds  of  the  Ottawa  &  Burlington  Railroad 
5  bonds  of  the  Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph,  &  Council 
Bluffs  Railroad 

2  bonds    of    the    Chicago,    Milwaukee,    and     St. 

Paul  Railroad 


170,000 
1,000 
3,000 

8,000 


•38,000 
1,000 
4,200 
0,374 
5,500 
3,900 
2,300 


110,000 
5,550 

6,200 

2,000 


177,000 


61,274 


23,750 

$162,024 


A.   T.   FROTHINGIIAM, )  ,    ...      ^ 

GEO.   L.    LOVETT,  \AudUmg  CommUtee. 
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DETAILED    STATEMENT    OF    TREASURER'S 
ACCOUNT. 


GENERAL    FUND. 
Dn. 

1880-18111. 

To  cash  paid  on  auditor's  drafts      ....  168,898  20 

city  of  Boston  for  taxes       .         .         .  177  84 

insurance 30  00 

reot  of  box  id  Safe  Deposit  Vaults  .  20  00 
five  rights  on  new  stock  in  Fitchburg 

Railroad 2*  00 

aasesamenta  on  new  stock  in  Fitchburg 

Railroad 600  00 

land  in  Fifth  street     ....  10,869  73 


»79,8.39  79 

Cr. 

1880. 

Oct. 

1. 

By  balance  from  former  account 

»1,227  43 

8. 

Interest  on  note  of  $8,000,  0  months 

270  00 

10. 

5,000,  6  months       . 

160  00 

•18. 

3,500,  a  months 

105  00 

33. 

From  State  of  New  Hampshire 

8,676  00 

Nov 

2. 

dividend  on  Fitchbui^  Raiboad  sliares  . 

135  00 

interest  on  Eastern  Railroad  bonds 

90  00 

Lowell  Railroad  bonds 

25  00 

20. 

State  of  Massachusetts 

7,600  00 

27. 

interest  on  note  of  18.000.  6  months 

240  00 

Dec. 

0. 

3,500,  6  months     . 

122  50 

13. 

10,000,  6  months      . 

300  00 

29. 

rents  collected,  R   E.  Apthorp,  agent     . 

234  82 

31. 

interest  on  deposit  in  New  England  Trust  Co 

126  45 

31. 

note  of  95,000,  G  months       . 

125  00 

1881. 

Jan. 

1. 

interest  on  note  of  J8.000,  6  months     . 

200  00 

15. 

IS.OCO,  6  months      . 

6*0  00 

M.  Anagnos,  director,  as  per  following:  — 
sule  of  books  in  raised  print  .         .      (507  07 

tuning 500  00 

W.  D.  Garrison,  account  of  son    .       150  00 
A.  D.  Cadnell,  account  of  son       .       100  00 

Amounts  carried  forward tl,257  07 114,966  20 
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Amounts  brought  forward 91,257  07  914,966  20 

1881. 

Jan.    15.  From  J.  R.  Cocke,  account  of  self. 

J.  H.  M*Cafferty,  acct.  of  daaghter, 
Mrs.  Heine,  account  of  dauji^hter  . 
town  of  Dedham,  account  of  Mary 

O'Hare 

Mrs.  Miiller,  acct.  of  Henry  Boesch, 
State  of  New  Hampshire,  account 

of  B.  F.  Parker 

J.  J.  Mundo,  account  of  daughter . 

receipts  of  work  department :  — 

for  month  of  October,  $1,^^  66 

November,  1,165  27 

December,     983  52 


Jan.    28. 

29. 
Mar.  23. 
April    6. 


8. 

16. 
29. 


150  00 

50  00 

25  00 

28  10 

125  00 

22  00 

25  00 

3,482  45 


dividend  from  Fitchburg  Railroad  Company  . 
interest  on  Boston  and  Lowell  Railroad  bonds, 
dividend  from  Boston  and  Providence  Railroad, 
State  of  Massachusetts  .... 
interest  on  note  of  f  15,000,  6  months    . 

5,000,  6  months    . 

25,000,  6  months  . 
State  of  Massachusetts  .... 
interest  on  note  of  99,000,  6  months 

5,000,  6  months  . 
M.  AnagnoB,  director,  as  per  following:  — 


Mrs.  Heine,  account  of  daughter  . 
income  legacy  to  Laura  Bridgman, 
W.  D.  Garrison,  account  of  son  . 
C.  6.  Dennison,  acct.  of  daughter . 
A.  D.  Cadwell,  account  of  son 
J.     H.    M*Cafferty,    account    of 

daughter 

W.  Easley,  account  of  J.  R.  Cocke, 
Mrs.  Knowlton,  acct.  of  daughter  . 
sale  of  old  junk,  etc.    . 

tablets       .... 
admission  tickets 
brooms,  acct.  of  boys'  shop, 
books  in  raised  print 

tuning 

receipts  of  work  department:  — 
for  month  of  January,    9845  70 
February,    654  81 
March,      1,023  05 


925  00 

40  00 
150  00 

65  00 
100  00 

50  00 

150  00 

36  00 

56  34 

41  09 
36  90 
29  48 

726  58 
590  00 


5,164  62 

157  50 

25  00 

120  00 

7,500  00 
450  00 
125  00 
750  00 

7,500  00 
270  00 
150  00 


2,523  56 


4,619  95 


Amount  carried  forward 941,708  27 
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Amount  brought  forward 

1881. 

May  28.  From  interest  on  note  of  $8,000,  6  months 


June 


9. 
11. 


July     1. 


Aug. 


5. 

15. 
3. 
6. 


10. 
22. 


80. 


3..500,  6  months 

10.000,  6  mouths 

8,000,  6  months 

5.000,  6  months 

on  balance  at  New  England  Tru»t  Co 

interest  on  note  of  915,000,  6  months    . 

18,000,  6  months     . 
collected 
State  of  Massachusetts  .... 
interest  on  Boston  and  Lowell  Railroad  bonds, 
^tate  of  New  Hampshire 
interest  on  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railroad 

bonds 

M.  Anagnos,  director,  as  per  following:  — 
C.  G.  Dennison,  acct.  of  daughter,  fOO  00 
George  E.  Fairbanks,  acct.  of  son,  100  00 
Mrs.  MUller,  acct.  of  Henry  Boesch,  125  00 
A.  D.  Cadwell,  account  of  son  .  50  00 
tuning 200  00 


•41,798  27 

240  00 

122  50 

300  00 

200  00 

125  00 

129  60 

450  00 

540  00 

18  66 

7,500  00 

25  00 

3,150  00 

150  00 


sale  of  old  juuk,  etc, 

books  in  raised  print . 
receipts  of  work  department:  — 
for  month  of  April    .  f  1,333  19 
Alay      .    1,093  74 
June     .    1,509  52 


30  52 
524  46 


3,936  45 


State  of  Vermont 

Rhode  Island 

Maine      ...... 

Connecticut 

dividend  on  Boston  and  Providence  Railroad 
bonds          ••*...• 
rents  collected  by  R.  £.  Apthorp,  agent 
interest  on  note 


ii 


(i 


5,026  43 
2,300  00 
3,100  00 
3,450  00 
3,775  00 

120  00 
328  69 
125  00 
687  50 


M.  Anagnos,  director,  as  per  following:  — 

tuning  ..*...  $335  59 

sale  of  books  in  embossed  print     .  220  95 

Mrs.  Heine,  account  of  daughter  .  50  00 

Mrs.  Knowlton,  acct.  of  daughter  .  12  00 
State   Almshouse,   account  of    A. 

Sullivan 21  09 

sale  of  old  junk,  etc.      .         .         .  5  26 

tablets        .         .         .         .  24  17 


Amounts  carried  forward #669  06  173,661  65 
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AmountM  brought  forward |669  06  173,661  65 

1881. 

Aug.  30.  From  sale  of  brooms,  acct.  of  boys'  shop,         24  75 

admission  tickets        .        •         20  22 
receipts  of  work  department:  — 
for  month  of  July       .  f  1,140  01 
Augrust.    1,073  84 
Sept.     .    1,962  10 


4,175  95 


4,889  98 
178,551  68 


Analysis  of  Treasurer's  Account. 

The  treasurer's  account  shows  that  the  total  receipts  for 

the  year  were 

Less  cash  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 


•78,551  68 
1,227  48 

•77,324  20 


Ordinary  Receipts. 

From  the  State  of  Massachusetts    . 

beneficiaries  of  other  states  and  indi- 
viduals     

interest,  coupons,  and  rents    . 

Extraordinary  Receipts 

Prom  work  department  for  sale    of    articles 
made  by  the  blind,  etc.    . 
sale  of  embossed  books  and  maps  . 
writing  tablets    . 

tuning 

sale  of  brooms,  account  of  boys'  shop 
sale  of  old  junk,  etc. 

admission  tickets 


•30,000  00 

21,050  19 
8,273  22 


•14,118  41 

1,979  06 

65  26 

1,625  59 

54  23 

92  12 

57  12 

•59,332  41 


17,991  79 
•77,324  20 


General  Analysis  of  the  Steward's  Account. 

Dr. 

Amount  in  steward's  hands  Oct.  1,  1880 

Heceipts  from  auditors'  drafts 

Due  steward  for  supplies,  etc.,  Oct.  1,  1881     . 

Cr. 

Ordinary  expenses,  as  per  schedule  annexed    . 
Extraordinary  expenses,  as  per  schedule  an- 
nexed        


•2,054  82 

68,698  20 

1,185  01 


•71,938  03 


•47,290  82 
24,647  21 


•71,988  03 
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AsALYsis  or  ExPE^fDiTORBS  FOR  THR  Ykah  nTDiiTO  Sept.  30,  1881, 
AS  PBB  Stswabd's  Accocxt. 


Meat,  28.181  Iba t2,5»8  57 

Fiah,  9,373  lbs IflO  10 

Butter,  6,250  lbs 1,601  08 

Rice,  aafjo,  ett 47  22 

Bread,  Huur,  and  meal 1,748  6i 

Potatoes  and  other  vegetables .        ...  611  M 

Fruit 305  12 

Milk.  21,182  quarts 1.<>S8  44 

Sugar,  5,938  lbs 576  27 

Tea  ana  coffee,  423  lbs 140  58 

Groceries 681  23 

(ias  and  oil 414  30 

Coal  and  wood 2,050  87 

Sundry  articles  of  conBumption       .        .        .  417  02 

Salaries,  superintendence,  aiid  instruction       .  16,513  85 

DomPBtie  wa^a 3,882  21 

OutsJJe  aid              274  63 

Medicines  and  medical  aid       ...        .  51  00 

Furniture  and  bedding 1,936  57 

Clolliiiig  and  mending 25  22 

Musical  iii.stniineiits 290  00 

Expenses  of  tuning  department       .         .         .  827  47 

Expenses  of  boys'  shop 84  63 

Expenaee  of  printing-office     ....  5,922  82 

Exi-ienses  of  stable 215  21 

Books  jjtatioiiery  and  apparatus    .        .        .  2,607  76 

Ordinary  constrnctiori  and  repairs  .         .         .  1,498  29 

Taxes  and  insurance 856  60 

Travelling  expenses 2ij4  02 

B«nt  of  office  in  town 260  00 

Board  of  roan  and  clerk  during  vacation         .  51  00 

Sundries 72  56 


EXTRAOHOINART  ExPE.vsEa. 

Extraordinary  construction  and  repairs  . 

Bills  to  be  refunded 

Beneficiaries  of  tlie  Harris  Fund     . 
Printing  proceedings  of  meeting  at  Tremont 

Temple 

Eipenses  of  work  department 


•7,783  78 
36  19 

680  00 
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General  Abstract  of  Account   of   Work  Department, 

Oct.  1,  1881. 


LiahilUies. 

Due  institution  for  investments  since  the 

first  date 

Excess  of  expenditures  over  receipts  . 


•42J17  59 
1,540  28 


•43,657  87 


Assets. 


Stock  on  hand  Oct.  1,  1881 
Debts  due  Oct.  1,  1881 


$4,656  77 
1,795  78 


6,452  55 
137,205  32 


Balance  against  work  department,  Oct.  1,  1881   . 
Balance  against  work  department,  Oct.  1,  1880  . 


137,205  32 
36,018  99 

•1,186  33 


Dr. 

Cash  received  for  sales,  etc. ,  during  the  year, 

Excess  of  expenditures  over  receipts  during 

the  year 


•14,118  41 
1,510  28 


•15,658  69 


Cr. 


Salaries  and  wages  paid  blind  persons 
Salaries  paid  seeing  persons 
Sundries  for  stock,  etc. 


•3,435  03 
2,352  16 
9,871  50 


•15,658  69 
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Account  op  Stock,  Oct.  1,  1881. 


Real  estate        .        .        .        . 
Railroad  stock  .        .        .        . 

Notes 

Harris  fund       •        •        .        . 
Printing  fund    .        .        .        . 
Household  furniture . 
Provisions  and  supplies 
Wood  and  coal .        .        .        . 
Stock  in  work  department 
Musical  department,  viz.,  — 

One  large  organ . 

Four  small  organs 

Forty-four  pianos 

Brass  and  reed  instruments 


Books  in  printing-dffice 

Stereotype  plates 

School  furniture  and  apparatus 

Musical  library 

Library  of  books  in  common  type 

Library  of  books  in  raised  type 

Boys'  shop         .... 

Stable  and  tools 


•5,500  00 
750  00 

10,800  00 
900  00 


9258,189  00 

11,574  00 

38,000  00 

80,761  25 

45,273  94 

16,700  00 

1,304  60 

3,302  49 

4,656  77 


17,950  00 
5,700  00 
2,800  00 
6,700  00 

625  00 
2,400  00 
6,000  00 

108  10 
1,154  35 

9503,199  50 
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LIST  OF  EMBOSSED  BOOKS 


Printed  at  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind, 


TITLE  OP  BOOK. 


®  5 


Howe's  Blind  Child's  First  Book 

Howe's  Blind  Child's  Second  Book 

Howe's  Blind  Child's  Third  Book 

Howe's  Blind  Child's  Fourth  Book 

Howe's  Cvclopsedia 

Baxter's  Call 

Book  of  Proverbs 

Book  of  Psalms 

New  Testament  (small) 

Book  of  Common  Prayer 

Hymns  for  the  Blind 

Pilgrim's  Progress 

Life  of  Melanchthon 

Natural  Theology 

Combe's  Constitution  of  Man 

Selections  from  the  Works  of  Swedeuborg 

Second  Table  of  Logarithms 

Philosophy  of  Natural  History 

Huxley's  Science  Primers,  Introductory  .... 
Memoir  of  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe  .... 

Cutter's  Anatomy,  Physiolojry  and  Hygiene 
Viri  Koma*,  new  edition  with  additions      .... 
Musical  Characters  used  by  the  seeing,  with  explanations  . 

Guyot's  Geography 

Dickens's  Child's  History  of  England  .... 
Anderson's  History  of  the  United  States  .  .  .  . 
Hiffginson's  Young  Folks'  History  of  the  United  States     . 

Schmitz*s  History  of  Greece 

Schmitz's  History  of  Rome 

Freeman's  History  of  Europe 

Kliot's  Six  Arabian  Nights 

ledge's  Twelve  Popular  Tales 

An  Account  of  the  Most  Celebrated  Diamonds  . 
Kxtracts  from  British  and  American  Literature 

American  Prose 

Hawthorne's  Tanglewood  Tales 

Dickens's  Old  Curiosity  Shop 

Dickens's  Christmas  Carol,  with  extracts  from  Pickwick    . 

Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield 

Stilton's  Paradise  Ix)st 

Pui>e*8  Essay  on  Man  and  other  Poems        .... 
fchak8j)eare's  Hamlet  and  Julius  Cji;s;ir       .... 
Byron's  Hebrew  Melodies  and  Childe  Harold 
I'ennyson's  In  Memoriam  and  other  Poems 

l^ngf  el  low's  Evangeline     . 

I»ngfellow's  Evangeline  and  other  Poems 

AVhittier's  Poems 

Lowell's  Poems 

Bryant's  Poems 


2 

2 
o 


•1 
1 
1 
1 
4 
2 
2 
3 
2 
4 
2 
4 
2 
4 
4 


25 
25 
25 
25 

00 
50 
00 
00 
50 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


8  00 
3  00 


2 
3 
4 
2 

4 

3 
o 

3 
3 
2 
2 


00 
00 
00 
00 
35 
00 
50 
50 
50 
00 
50 
50 
3  00 

2  00 
50 
00 
UO 
00 
00 

3  00 
3  00 


3 

3 
2 

4 


3 
2 
4 


00 
50 
00 
3  00 
3  00 

2  00 

3  00 
3  00 
3  00 
3  00 
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Amount  brought  foneard 


[Oct 


Mm.  A.  C.  IxMige 

100  00 

MiasA.C  Lowell 

60  00 

Stephen  G.  Debloia 

25  00 

Mrs.  S.  P  Seam 

25  00 

Henrj  Saltonatall 

200  00 

Mrs.  Rebecca  Con  ant 

12&00 

A  Friend   . 

15  00 

E.  A.  G.    . 

800 

Mra.  B.  S.  Rotofa 

50  00 

Mra.  Samuel  May 

100  00 

MiM  A.  W.  May 

100  00 

J.  P.  Lyman     . 

50  00 

R.  J.  FellowB    . 

25  00 

James  E.  English 

25  00 

Mm.  Hoppin 

SCO 

H.  Farnam 

100  00 

Mrs.  A.  G.  Faraam 

45  00 

H.  W.  Famam . 

20  00 

Dr.  Dix     . 

100  00 

Friend  to  Printing 

20  00 

A  Friend  . 

100  00 

SJto  . 

100  00 

B.  C.  White      . 

60  00 

W.  E.  Fetto 

600 

George  H.  Lyman 

100  00 

Mrs.  Tinkham  . 

6  00 

Mrs.  Sarah  Aldrich 

100  00 

Misa  Mariaa  BusseU 

100  00 

A  Friend 

20  00 

■William  Minot  . 

60  00 

A  Friend  . 

600  00 

Oliv.vr  Dfeon     . 

500  00 

j\rllHLrT    LMiian 

200  00 

Miss  M.  V.  iaaigi 

10  00 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Lowell 

10  00 

Mrs.  J.  T.  Coolidge 

100  00 

Mrs.  S.  T.  Dana 

100  00 

A  Friend  . 

200  00 

A.  B.         .        . 

100  00 

1,000  00 

Miss  Palfrey      . 

10  00 

Anonymous 

25  00 

J^>l,ii  A.  Lowell 

100  00 

AugiiKtus  Lowell 

100  00 

George  Gardner 
«rd     .         .         .         . 

100  00 
912,016  20 
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Amovnl 

6rot.j,il*>T(wrf 

112,016  20 

1S81. 

M»y  6.  BeceiTod  from  Rat.  Samuel  A.  Devena     . 

60  00 

25  00 

G.  D.  B.  BUnchard  .        .        . 

25  OO 

Mr.,  M«..  and  MiM  Whitney    . 

50  00 

16. 

lira.  Theodore  Chase 

30  00 

Mra.  M.  Daris  .... 

10  00 

Miss  M.  J.  DaTis 

5  00 

"F." 

10  00 

Mra.  Susan  0.  Brooks 

1,000  00 

19. 

25  00 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Bowditch 

450  00 

MiM  H.  P.  Rogers     .        .        . 

5  00 

"From  ft  Friend"  (through  M.  K 

Baker)        .... 

600  00 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Baker      . 

100  00 

"G.  R." 

•  6  00 

Miss  H.  J.  Garland  . 

500 

Hiss  R.  J.  Weston     . 

5  00 

Friends  of  Katie  Grant     . 

15  00 

e   14. 

Alisa  M.  A.  Wales     . 

50  00 

Mrs.  S.  S.  Fay  . 

1,000  00 

A  Friend  .         .         . 

100  00 

Mrs.  Robert  Swan     . 

15  00 

a«. 

Samuel  Ward    .... 

500  00 

George  L.  Lovett 

25  00 

WiBsWiiry  Pratt         .         .         . 

500  00 

^<l. 

ArtliurReed      .... 

10  00 

Mi88  Mary  Russell     .        .        . 

5  00 

A,  a  Cadwell,  Fairmont,  Minn. 

5  00 

'•  Friend  D."     .... 

5,000  00 

Mofles  Hunt,  on  subscription  of  tl.OOO 

lUO  00 

NathaGiel  Thayer      . 

5.000  00 

''          7. 

W.  A.  Grover    .... 

1.000  (10 

J5. 

Mre.  William  Appleton     . 

500  00 

William  Amory 

1,000  00 

E.  D.  Barbour  .... 

200  00 

Samu*'!  Eliot      .... 

1(10  00 

William  Lawrence     .         .         . 

50  00 

Mre.  Sarah  W.  Whitman  . 

50  00 

"F." 

20  00 

A  Friend 

5  00 

20. 

S.  D.  Warren    .... 

1,000  00 

Miss  E.  Howes  .... 

100  00 

H.  P.  Kidder      .... 

1,000  00 

Mrs.  K.  W.  Seiirs       . 

18  00 

■ied/orKard »31,712  20 
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Amount  brought /ormard 

931.712  20 

July  20. 

Receired  from  MoaeaHimt  (on  91,000)    . 

200  00 

Mrs.  H.  A.  Ames      . 

600  00 

Mrs.  R.  C.  Winthrop 

100  00 

25. 

John  A.  Burohaia     . 

1,000  00 

Henry  SaltoostaU  (<l,000  in  all) 

800  00 

F.  H.  Peabody  .... 

250  00 

0.  W.  Peabody 

100  00 

IgnntJus  Sargent 

100  00 

J.  R.  Coolidge  .... 

50  00 

Misa  A.  G.  Thayer    . 

100  00 

J.  R.  Hall 

100  00 

C.J.Morrill     .... 

300  00 

2,000  00 

C.  H.  Dalton     .... 

100  00 

S8. 

"W." 

50  00 

• 

"C.  S.  C."       .... 

5  00 

Thomas  G.  Appleton 

1,000  00 

J.  H.  Real         .... 

100  00 

Atig.    3. 

George  H.  Chickering 

100  00 

Amos  A.  Lawrence    . 

200  00 

Sitrnin.'l  Downer 

20  00 

Slia-sAnn  Wiggleswovlb    . 

100  00 

Edward  Lawrence     . 

60  00 

6. 

Ladies'  Domestic  Missionary  .Society 

Portsmouth.  N.H.       . 

25  00 

Moses  Hunt  (on  91,000)    . 

200  00 

R.  P.  Nichols    .... 

25  00 

13. 

Abbott  Lawrence       . 

500  00 

Richard  T.  Parker     . 

200  00 

Thomas  Wigglesworth 

200  00 

25. 

Q.  A.  Shaw        .... 

3.000  00 

30. 

n.  B.  Inches     .... 

100  00 

}*hi]lips  Brooks  .... 

100  00 

Sept.    3. 

Jlrs,  James  Greenleat 

200  00 

22. 

Martin  Brimmer 

200  00 

E.  F.  Parker      .... 

100  00 

Mrs.  Gibson       .... 

5  00 

William  U.  Gardiner 

200  00 

Moses  Hunt  (on  91,000)    . 

200  00 

80. 

A  Friend 

60  00 

Mrs.  rh.-nister.  Chelsea    . 

10  00 

Mrs.  h.  I>.  James,  Williamsburg 

6  00 

Mrs.  II.  A.  Spelraan 

3  00 

Charles  Davis,  jun.    . 

5  00 

9M,3a3  20 

Issl.] 
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LIST  OF  EMBOSSED  BOOKS 


Printed  at  the  Perkiru  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind, 


TITLE  OP  BOOK. 


owe's  Blind  Child's  First  Book 

owe's  Blind  Child's  Second  Book 

owe's  Blind  Child's  Third  Book 

owe's  Blind  Child's  Fourth  Book 

owe's  Cvclopaedia 

axter's  Call 

of  Proverbs 

k  of  Psalms 

ew  Testament  (small) 

ook  of  Common  Prayer 

ymns  for  the  Blind 

ilpfrim's  Progress 

ife  of  Melanchthon 

- — JJatnral  Theology 

mbe's  Constitution  of  Man 

selections  from  the  Works  of  Sweden borg 

ond  Table  of  Logarithms 

hilosophy  of  Natural  History 

uxley's  Science  Primers,  Introductory     .... 
emoir  of  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe  .... 

utter's  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Hygiene 
iri  Romae,  new  edition  with  additions      .... 
^^^ — J^fusical  Characters  used  by  the  seeing,  with  explanations  . 

"^■Guyot's  Geography 

^^^HDickens's  Child's  History  of  England        .... 

— Anderson's  History  of  the  United  States    .... 

^Uligginson's  Young  Folks'  History  of  the  United  States     . 

Schmitz's  History  of  Greece 

^hmitz's  History  of  Rome         .         .         .         . 

Freeman's  History  of  Europe 

~    lEliot's  Six  Arabian  Nights 

3x)dge's  Twelve  Popular  Tales 

An  Account  of  the  Most  Celebrated  Diamonds  . 
Extracts  from  British  and  Amt?rican  Literature 

American  Prose 

Hawthorne's  Tanglewood  Tales 

Dickens's  Old  Curiosity  Shop 

Dickens's  Christmas  Carol,  with  extracts  from  Pickwick    . 

Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost 

Pope's  Essay  on  Man  and  other  Poems        .... 
Shakspeare's  Hamlet  and  Julius  Caosar       .... 
Byron's  Hebrew  Melodies  and  Childe  Harold 
Tennyson's  In  Memoriam  and  other  Poems 

l^ngfellow's  Evangeline 

Longfellow's  Evangeline  and  other  Poems 

Whittier's  Poems 

Lowell's  Poems 

Bryant's  Poems 


2 

2 
2 

3 
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LIST  OF  APPLIANCKS   AND  TANGIBLE   APPARATOS 

mnde  at  Ihe  Perkitu  Ini'lUulion  and  AfntnachuielU  School  for  the  Utiiut, 

Gbograpiiy. 

I.  —  WaU-Map$. 

.  nize  42  by  63  inches. 


Ltid  Caiiadn   . 


1.  The  HemiBphereg 

2.  United  Stati'n,  Me: 

3.  N.irlh  America 

4.  South  America 

I>.  Europe 

6.  Asia 

7.  Africa 

8.  The  World  on  Marcator's  Projection  . 

Each  fio,  or  the  set,  t^SO. 

I[.  —  Disaecfed  Mapt. 
1.  Eastern  Hsniisphere 

5.  Weitern  Hemisphere  .... 

3.  Xortli  America 

4.  United  States 

6.  Soutli  America 

0.  Europe 

7.  Asia 

8.  Africa 

Each  t23,  or  tiie  net,  %\%i. 


Tliese  niajin  are  considered,  in  point  of  workmnnxhip,  accuracy  and 
distinctness  of  outline,  durability  nml  beauty,  far  superior  to  all  thai 
far  iiiiide  in  Europe  or  in  thin  country. 

"  Tlie  New-Euj;Iand  Journal  of  Education"  says,  "They  are  Tary 
Htmni:.  presiHit  a,  fine,  brig-ht   surface,  and  are  an  ornament   to  anj 

III.  — P.n-Afnp*. 
CualiiouB  for  piii-maps  and  diagrams each,  tO  76 


Arithmetic. 


Ciplierinjj-linanls  made  of  brass  strips,  nickel-plated     . 

.  each,  »4  25 

Ciphi'riug-lypo.s,  nickul-jiliited,  per  liumlred  ■ 

.     "       1  00 

Grwu-f.l  wriliiiir-cariia 

.  each,  90  10 

Itriiille  tabli'ts.  with  nn-tallic  hcd 

1  60 

Braille  Fr-ndi  talMs,  willi  cl-tli  bed    . 

.     "       1  00 

Kraill.'  ii.-w  talilets,  wilh  cloth  bed         .... 

.     »       1  00 

HraillL-  Daisy  tablets 

.     "       B  00 

26 
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TABLE  OP  CONTENTS. 
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€ommonu)caltl)  of  illa$0act)usctt0. 


Perkins  Institution  and  Mass.  School  for  the  Blind, 
South  Boston,  Oct.  23,  1882. 

To  the  Hon.  Henrt  B.  Peirck,  Secretary  of  Stale,  Boston. 

Dear  Sir:  —  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you,  for 
the  use  of  the  legislature,  a  copy  of  the  fifty-first  annual 
report  of  the  trustees  of  this  institution  to  the  corpo- 
ration   thereof,   together   with   the   usual   accompanying 

documents. 

Respectfully, 

M.  ANAGNOS, 

Secretary, 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  C0RP0RATI0:N^. 

1882-83. 


SAMUEL  ELIOT,  President. 
JOHN  CUMMINGS,  Vice-President. 
EDWARD  JACKSON.  Treasurer, 
M.  ANAGNOS,  Secretary/. 


BOARD   OF   TBUSTEES. 


JOHN  S.  DWIGHT. 
JOSEPH  B.  GLOVER. 
J.  THEODORE  HEARD,  M.D. 
HENRY  LEE  HIGGINSON. 
JAMES  H.  MEANS,  D.  D. 
ROBERT  TREAT  PAINE,  Jun. 


EDWARD  N.  PERKINS. 
JOHN  C.  PHILLIPS. 
SAMUEL  M.  QUINCY. 
SAMUEL  G.  SNELLING. 
JAMES  STURGIS. 
GEORGE  W.  WALES. 


STANDING    COMMITTEES. 
Monthly  Visiting  Committee, 

Who$e  duty  it  1$  to  vUU  and  in»pect  the  In$tituiion  at  Uagt  once  in  each  month. 

1883.  July, .    .    .  E.  N.  Pbbxins. 
August, .    .  John  C.  Phillips. 
September,   S.  M.  Quincy. 
October,     .  S.  G.  Snkllino. 
November,   James  Stubois. 
December, .  Geo.  W.  Wales. 


isar 

January,    . 

J.    8.   DWIOHT. 

February,  . 

J.  B.  Glover. 

March,  .    . 

J.  T.  Heard. 

April,     .    . 

H.  L.  HlOGINSON. 

May,      .    . 

J.  H.  Means. 

June,     .    . 

R.  T.  Paine,  Jun. 

Committee  on  Education. 

J.  S.  DwiOHT. 

R.  T.  Painb,  Jun. 
S.  M.  Quincy. 


House  Committee. 

E.  N.  Perkins. 
G.  W.  Wales. 
J.  H.  Means. 


Committee  of  Finance. 

J.  B.  Glover. 
James  Sturois. 
Samuel  G.  Snellino. 


Committee  on  Health. 

J.  Theodore  Heard. 
John  C.  Phillips. 
H.  L.  Hiqoinson. 


Auditors  of  Accounts. 

Samuel  G.  Snellino. 

James  Sturois. 


OFFICEKS  OF  THE  INSTITUTIOlf. 


DIREOTOB. 
M.  ANAGNOS. 


MSDIOAIi  INSFEOTOB. 
JOHN    HOMANS,    M.D. 


lilTBRABT  DEFABTMBNT. 
Miss  Julia  R.  Oilman.  Miss  Della  Bennett. 

Miss  Etta  S.  Adams. 
Miss  Annie  E.  Caknes. 
Miss  Julia  A.  Boylan. 


Miss  Mart  C.  Moorb. 
Miss  Cora  A.  Newton. 
Miss  Emma  A.  Coolidoe. 


Miss  Sarah  E.  Lane,  Librarian. 


MUSICAL  DEPABTMENT. 


Thomas  Reeves. 
Frank  H.  Kilrourne. 
Miss  Freda  Black. 
Miss  Mart  L.  Riley. 
Miss  LucT  A.  Hammond. 
Miss  Constance  A.  Heine. 
Miss  Mart  A.  Proctor. 


Mrs.  Kate  Rametti. 

C.  H.    HiGOINS. 

Ezra  M.  Baolet. 

Musio  Beadera. 

Miss  Allie  S.  Knapp. 
Miss  Caroline  L.  Bates. 


TUNINO  DEFABTMENT. 

JOEL  W.  SMITH,  Instructor  and  Manager. 

OEOROE  E.  HART,  Tuner. 


INDUSTRIAIi  DEFABTMENT. 


Workshops  for  Juveniles. 

John  H.  Wright,  Work  Master. 
Miss  A.  J.  Dillingham,  Work  Mistress. 
Miss  Cora  L.  Davis,  Assistant. 
Thomas  Carroll,  Assistant. 


Workshop  for  Adults. 
A.  W.  Bowden,  Manager. 
P.  Morrill,  Foreman. 
Miss  M.  a.  Dwelly,  Fore%DOfnan. 
Miss  M.  M.  Stone,  Clerk. 


DOMESTIC  DEFABTMENT. 


Steward. 
A.  W.  Bowden. 

Matron. 
Miss  M.  C.  Mol'lton. 
Miss  Virtilixe  Haskell,  Assistant. 


Housekeepers  in  the  Cottages. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Knowlton. 
Mrs.  L.  S.  Smith. 
Miss  Bkssie  Wood. 
Miss  Lizzie  N.  Smith. 


FBINTINO  DEFABTMENT. 

Dennis  A.  Reardon,  ....    Manager. 
Miss  Elizabeth  Howe,  Printer. 
Miss  Martha  F.  Rowell,  •* 


Miss  E.  B.  Webster,  Book-keeper. 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  CORPORATION. 


All  persons  who  have  contributed  twenty-fire  dollars  to 
the  funds  of  the  institution,  all  who  have  served  as  trustees 
or  treasurer,  and  all  who  have  been  elected  by  special  vote, 
are  members. 


Adams,  John  A.,  Providence. 
Aldrich,  Mrs.  Sarah,  Boston. 
Alger,  Rev.  William  R.,  Boston. 
Ames,  F.  L.,  Boston. 
Ames,  Mrs.  H.  A.,  Boston. 
Ames,  Oliver,  Boston. 
Amory,  C.  W.,  Boston. 
Amory,  James  S.,  Boston. 
Amory,  William,  Boston. 
Amory,  Mrs.  William,  Boston. 
Anagnos,  M.,  Boston. 
Andrews,  Francis,  Boston. 
Anthony,  Hon.  Henry,  Providence- 
Appleton,  Miss  Emily  G.,  Boston. 
Appleton,  T.  G.,  Boston. 
Appleton,  Mrs.  William,  Boston « 
Apthorp,  William  F.,  Boston. 
Arnold,  A.  B.,  Providence. 
Atkins,  Mrs.  Elisha,  Boston. 
Atkinson,  Edward,  Boston. 
Atkinson,  William,  Boston. 
Austin,  Edward,  Boston. 
Aylcsworth,  H.  B.,  Providence. 
Baldwin,  William  H.,  Boston. 
Baker,  Mrs.  E.  M.,  Boston. 
Baker,  Mr?.  E.  W.,  Dorchester. 
Baker,  Ezra  H.,  Boston. 
Baker,  Miss  M.  K.,  Boston. 
Barbour,  E.  D.,  Boston. 
Barker,  Joseph  A.,  Providence. 
Barstow,  Amos  C,  Providence. 


Barrows,  Rev.  S.  J.,  Dorchester. 
Beal,  J.  H.,  Boston. 
Beard,  Hon.  Alanson  W.,  Boston. 
Beckwith,  Miss  A.  G.,  Providence 
Beck  with,  Mrs.  T.,  Providence. 
Beebe,  J.  A.,  Boston. 
Bennett,  Mrs.  Eleanor,  Billerica. 
Bigelow,  E.  B.,  Boston. 
Binney,  William,  Providence. 
Black,  G.  N.,  Boston. 
Blake,  G.  Baty,  Boston. 
Blake,  James  H.,  Boston. 
Blanchard,  G.  D.  B.,  Maiden. 
Bourn,  A.  O.,  Providence. 
Bouv6,  Thomas  T.,  Boston. 
Bowditch,  Mrs.  E.  B.,  Boston. 
Bowditch,  J.  I.,  Boston. 
Bowditch,  Mrs.  J.  I.,  Boston. 
Bradlee,  F.  H.,  Boston, 
Bradlee,  Mrs.  F.  H.,  Boston. 
Bradlee,  J.  P.,  Boston. 
Brewer,  Miss  C.  A.,  Boston. 
Brewer,  Mrs.  Mary,  Boston. 
Brewster,  Osmyn,  Boston. 
Brimmer,  Hon.  Martin,  Boston. 
Brooks,  Francis,  Boston. 
Brooks,  Mrs.  F.  A.,  Boston. 
Brooks,  Peter  C,  Boston. 
Brooks,  Rev.  Phillips,  Boston. 
Brooks,  Shepherd,  Boston. 
Brooks,  Mrs.  Susan  O.,  Boston. 
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Brown,  John  A.,  Providence. 
Brown,  Mrs.  John  C,  Providence. 
Browne,  A.  Parker,  Boston. 
Bullard,  W.  S.,  Boston. 
Bullock,  Miss  Julia,  Providence. 
Bundy,  James  J.,  Providence. 
Burnett,  Joseph,  Boston. 
Burnham,  J.  A.,  Boston. 
C:ibot,'Mrs.  Samuel,  Sen.,  Boston. 
Cabot,  W.  C,  Boston. 
Callender,  Walter,  Providence. 
Carpenter,  Chas.  E.,  Providence. 
Cary,  Mrs.  W.  F.,  Boston. 
Chandler,  P.  W.,  Boston. 
Chandler,Theophilus  P.,  Brookline. 
Chactj,  J.  H.,  Providence. 
Chjice,  J.,  Providence. 
Chapin,  E.  P.,  Providence. 
Chase,  Mrs.  Theodore,  Boston. 
Cheever,  Dr.  David  W.,  Boston. 
Cheney,  Benjamin  P.,  Boston. 
Chickering,  George  H.,  Boston. 
Childs,  Alfred  A.,  Boston. 
Clallin,  lion.  William,  Boston. 
Clapp,  William  W.,  Boston. 
Clarke,  Mrs.  Jas.  Freeman,  Boston. 
Clement,  Edward  H.,  Boston. 
Coats,  James,  Providence. 
Cobb,  Samuel  C,  Boston. 
Cobb,  Samuel  T.,  Boston. 
Cochrane,  Alexander,  Boston. 
Coffin,  Mrs.  W.  E.,  Boston. 
Colt,  Samuel  P.,  Providence. 
Conant,   Mrs.  Rebecca,   Amherst, 

N.  11. 
Coolidge,  Dr.  A.,  Boston. 
Coolidge,  J.  R.,  Boston. 
Coolidge,  Mrs.  J.  R.,  Boston. 
Coolidge,  J.  T.,  Boston. 
Coolidge,  Mrs.  J.  T.,  Boston. 
Corliss,  George  11.,  Providence. 
Cotting,  C.  U.,  Boston. 
Crane,  Zenas  M.,  Dalton. 
Crosby,  Joseph  B.,  Boston. 
Crosby,  William  S.,  Boston. 
Cruft,  Miss  Annah  P.,  Boston. 


Cruft,  Miss  Harriet  O.,  Boston. 
Cummings,  Charles  A.,  Boston. 
Cummings,  Hon.  John,  Woburn. 
Curtis,  George  S.,  Boston. 
Curtis,  Mrs.  Margarette  S.,  Boston. 
Dana,  Mrs.  Samuel  T.,  Boston. 
Dalton,  C.  II.,  Boston. 
Dalton,  Mrs.  C.  H.,  Boston. 
Danielson,  G.  W.,  Providence. 
Darling,  L.  B.,  Providence. 
Davis,  Miss  A.  W.,  Boston. 
Day,  Daniel  E.,  Providence. 
Deblois,  Stephen  G.,  Boston. 
Denny,  George  P.,  Boston. 
Devens,  Rev.  Samuel  A.,  Boston 
Ditson,  Oliver,  Boston. 
Dix,  J.  H.,  M.D.,  Boston. 
Dunnell,  Jacob,  Providence. 
Dwight,  John  S.,  Boston. 
Eaton,  W.  S.,  Boston. 
Eliot,  Dr.  Samuel,  Boston. 
Emery,  Francis  F.,  Boston. 
Emery,  Isaac,  Boston. 
Emmons,  Mrs.  Nath'l  H.,  Boston. 
English,  Jas.  E.,New  Haven,  Conn. 
Endicott,  Henry,  Boston. 
Endicott,  William,  Jr.,  Boston. 
Farnam,  Mrs.  A.  G.,  New  Haven. 
Farnam,  Henry,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Fay,  H.  H.,  Boston. 
Fay,  Mrs.  H.  H.,  Boston. 
Fay.  Miss  Sarah  B.,  Boston. 
Fay,  Mrs.  S.  S.,  Boston. 
Fellows,  R.  J.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Ferris,  M.  C,  Boston. 
Fisk,  Rev.  Photius,  Boston. 
Fiske,  J.  N.,  Boston. 
Folsom,  Charles  F.,  M.D.,  Boston 
Forbes,  J.  M.,  Milton. 
Foster,  F.  C,  Boston. 
Freeman,  Miss  Hattie  E.,  Boston. 
French,  Jonathan,  Boston. 
Frothingham,  A.  T.,  Boston. 
Frothingham,  Rev.  Fred'k,  Milton 
Galloupe,  C.  W.,  Boston. 
Gammell,  Prof.  Wm.,  Providence. 
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Gammell,  Mrs.  Wm.,  Providence. 
Gardiner,  Charles  P.,  Boston. 
Gardiner,  William  H.,  Boston. 
Gardner,  George,  IU)ston. 
Gardner,  George*  A.,  Boston. 
Gardner,  Henry  W.,  Providence. 
Gardner,  John  L.,  Boston. 
George,  Charles  H.,  Providence, 
(ilidden,  W.  T..  Boston. 
Glover,  A.,  Boston. 
Glover,  J.  B.,  Boston. 
Goddard,  Benjamin,  Brookline. 
Goddard,  T.  P.  I.,  Providence. 
Goddard,  William,  Providence. 
Goff,  Darius  L.,  Pawlucket,  R.  I. 
Goff,  L.  B.,  Pawlucket. 
Gray,  Mrs.  Horace,  Boston. 
Greene,  Benj.  F.,  Providence, 
(ireene.  S.  H.,  Providence. 
Green  leaf,  Mrs.  Jas.,  Charlestown. 
Greenleaf,  R.  C,  Boston. 
Grosvenor,  William,  Providence. 
G rover.  W.  A.,  Boston. 
Guild,  Mrs.  S.  E.,  Boston. 
Hale.  Rev.  Edward  E.,  Boston. 
Hale,  (ieorge  S.,  Boston. 
Hall,  J.  R.,  Boston. 
Hall,  Miss  L.  E.,  Charlestown. 
Hardy,  Alpheus,  Boston. 
Haskell,  Edwin  B.,  Auburndale. 
Hayward,  Hon.Wm.  S.,Providence. 
Hazard,  Rowland,  Providence. 
Heard,  J.  T.,  M.D.,  Boston. 
Hemenway,  Mrs.  A.,  Jr.,  Boston. 
Hendricken,  Rt.  Rev.  T.  F.,  Provi- 
dence. 
Higginson,  George,  Boston. 
Higginson,  Henry  Loe,  Boston. 
Hill,  Hon.  Hamilton  A.,  Boston. 
Hill.  Mrs.  T.  J.,  Providence. 
Hilton,  William,  Boston. 
Hogg,  John,  Boston. 
Hooper.  E.  W.,  Boston. 
Hooper,  R.  W.,  M.D.,  Boston. 
Hoppin,  Hon.  W.  W.,  Providence 
Hovey,  George  O.,  Boston. 


Hovey,  William  A.,  Boston. 
Howard,  Hon.  A.  C,  Pn)vidence. 
H«>ward,  Mrs.  Chas.  W.,  California. 
Howard,  Hon.  Henry,  Providence. 
Howe,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward,  Boston. 
Howes,  Miss  E.,  Boston. 
Houghton,  Hon.  H.  O.,  Cambridge. 
Hunnewell,  F.  W.,  Boston. 
Hunnewcll,  H.  H.,  Boston. 
Hunt,  Moses,  Charlestown. 
Hyatt,  Alpheus,  Cambridge. 
Inches,  H.  B.,  Boston. 
Ives,  Mrs.  Anna  A.,  Providence. 
Jackson,  Charles  C,  Boston. 
Jackson,  Edward,  Boston. 
Jackson,  Patrick  T.,  Boston. 
Jackson,  Mi-s.  Sarah,  Boston. 
Jarvis,^Edward,  M.D.,  Dorchester. 
Johnson,  Samuel,  Boston. 
Jones,  J.  M.,  Boston. 
Joy,  Mrs.  Charles  H.,  Boston. 
Kendall,  C.  S.,  Boston. 
Kendall,  Henry  L.,  Providence. 
Kennard,  Martin  P.,  Brookline. 
Kent,  Mrs.  Helena  M.,  Boston. 
Kidder,  H.  P.,  Boston. 
Kinsley,  E.  W.,  Boston. 
Lang,  B.  J.,  Boston. 
Lawrence,  Abbott,  Boston. 
Law^rence,  Amos  A.,  I^ngwood. 
Lawrence,  Edward,  Charlestown. 
Lawrence,  Mrs.  James,  Boston. 
Lawrence,  William,  Boston. 
Leo,  Henry,  Boston. 
Lincoln,  L.  J.  B.,  Hingham. 
Linzee,  J.  W.,  Boston. 
Lin  zee,  Miss  Susan  I.,  Boston. 
Lippitt,  Hon.  Henry,  Providence. 
Littell,  Miss  S.  G.,  Brookline. 
Little,  J.  L.,  Boston. 
Littlefield,  A.  H.,  Pawtucket. 
Littlefield,  D.  G.,  Pawtucket. 
Lockwood,  A.  D.,  Providence. 
Lodge,  Mrs.  A.  C,  Boston. 
Lodge,  Heni7  C,  Boston. 
Lord,  Melvin,  Boston. 
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Lothrop,  John,  Aubunldale. 
Lovett,  George  L.,  Boston. 
Lfowell,  Augustus,  Boston. 
LfOwell,  Miss  A.  C,  Boston. 
Lowell,  Francis  C,  Boston. 
Lowell,  George  G.,  Boston. 
Lowell,  Miss  Lucy,  Boston. 
Lyman,  Arthur  T.,  Boston. 
Lyman,  George  H.,  M.D.,  Boston. 
Lyman,  J.  P.,  Boston. 
Lyman,  Theodore,  Boston. 
McAuslan,  John,  Providence. 
Mack,  Thomas,  Boston. 
Macullar,  Addison,  Boston. 
Marcy,  Fred  I.,  Providence. 
Marston,  S.  W.,  Boston. 
Mason,  Miss  £.  F.,  Boston. 
Mason,  Miss  Ida  M.,  Boston. 
Mason,  L.  B.,  Providence. 
May,  Miss  Abby,  Boston. 
May,  F.  W.  G.,  Dorchester. 
May,  Mrs.  Samuel,  Boston. 
McCloy,  J.  A.,  Providence. 
Means,  Rev.  J.  H.,  D.D.,Dorchester. 
Merriam,  Mrs.  Caroline,  Boston. 
Merriam,  Charles,  Boston. 
Metcalf,  Jesse,  Providence. 
Minot,  Mrs.  G.  R.,  Boston. 
Minot,  William,  Boston. 
Mixter,  Miss  Helen  K.,  Boston. 
Mixter,  Miss  Madelaine  C,  Boston. 
Montgomery,  Hugh,  Boston. 
Morrill,  Charles  J.,  Boston. 
Morse,  S.  T.,  Boston. 
Morton,  Edwin,  Boston. 
Motley,  Edward,  Boston. 
Nevins,  David,  Boston. 
Nichols,  J.  Howard,  Boston. 
Nichols,  R.  P.,  Boston. 
Nickcrson,  A.,  Boston. 
Nickerson,  Mrs.  A.  T.,  Boston. 
Nickerson,  George,  Jamaica  Plain. 
Nickerson,  Miss  Priscilla,  Boston. 
Nickerson,  S.  D.,  Boston. 
Noyes,  Hon.  Charles  J.,  Boston. 
Osgood,  J.  F.,  Boston. 


Osborn,  John  T.,  Boston. 
Owen,  George,  Providence. 
Paine,  Mrs.  Julia  B.,  Boston. 
Paine,  Robert  Treat,  Jun.,  Boston. 
Palfrey,  J.  C,  Boston. 
Palmer,  John  S.,  Providence. 
Parker,  Mrs.  E.  P.,  Boston. 
Parker,-  E.  F.,  Boston. 
Parker,  H.  D.,  Boston. 
Parker,  Richard  T.,  Boston. 
Parkman,  Francis,  Boston. 
Parkman,  George  F.,  Boston. 
Parsons,  Thomas,  Chelsea. 
Payson,  S.  R.,  Boston. 
Peabody,  Rev.  A.  P.,  D.D.,  Cam- 
bridge. 
Peabody,  F.  H.,  Boston. 
Peabody,  O.  W.,  Milton. 
Peabody,  S.  E.,  Boston. 
Perkins,  A.  T.,  Boston. 
Perkins,  Charles  C,  Boston. 
Perkins,  Edward  N.,  Jamaica  Plain. 
Perkins,  William,  Boston. 
Peters,  Edward  D.,  Boston. 
Phillips,  John  C,  Boston. 
Pickett,  John,  Beverly. 
Pickman,  W.  D.,  Boston. 
Pickman,  Mrs.  W.  D.,  Boston. 
Pierce,  Hon.  H.  L.,  Boston. 
Potter,  Mrs.  Sarah,  Providence. 
Pratt,  Elliott  W.,  Boston. 
Prendergast,  J.  M.,  Boston. 
Preston,  Jonathan,  Boston. 
Quincy,  Samuel  M.,  Wollaston. 
Rice,  Hon.  A.  H.,  Boston. 
Rice,  Fitz  James,  Providence. 
Richardson,  George  C,  Boston. 
Richardson,  John,  Boston. 
Robbins,  R.  E.,  Boston. 
Robeson,  W.  R.,  Boston. 
Robinson,  Henry,  Reading. 
Rodman,  S.  W.,  Boston. 
Rodocanachi,  J.  M.,  Boston. 
Rogers,  Henry  B.,  Boston. 
Rogers,  Jacob  C,  Boston. 
Ropes,  J.  C,  Boston. 
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Ropes,  J.  S.,  JaniAica  PIbId. 
Rotch,  Hrs.  Benjamin  S.,  Boston. 
Russell,  Hear;  G.,  Providence. 
Rnasell,  Mrs.  Heory  G.,  Providence. 
Russelt,  MisH  Marian,  Boston. 
Russell,  Mrs.  S,  S.,  Boston. 
Sulisbary,  Stephen,  Worcester, 
SaltonsUll,  H.,  Boston. 
SaltoDstall,  Leveret t,  Newton. 
Sanborn.  Frank  B.,  Concord. 
Sargent.  1.,  Brookline. 
Sajles.  F.  C,  Providence. 
Saylea.  W.  F.,  Providence. 
Sclilesinger,  Barthold,  Boston. 
Sciitesingcr,  Sebastian  B.,  Boston. 
Sears,  David,  Boston. 
Sears,  Mrs.  Drivid,  Boston. 
Sears,  Mrs.  Fred,  Jr.,  Boston. 
Sears,  F.  R.,  Boston. 
Soars,  Mrs.  K.  W.,  Boston. 
Sears,  Mrs.  S,  P.,  Boston. 
Sears,  W.  T.,  Boston. 
Sharpe,  L.,  Providence. 
Shaw,  Mrs.  G.  H.,  Boston. 
Shaw,  Henry  S.,  Boston. 
Shaw,  Quincy  A.,  Boston. 
Shepard,  Mrs.  K.  A.,  Providence. 
Sherwood,  W.  H.,  Boston. 
Shimmin,  C.  F..  Boston. 
Shippen,  Rev.  R.  R.,  Washington. 
Sigournoy,  Mrs.  M.  B.,  Boston. 
Slack,  C.W.,  Boston. 
Slater,  H.  N.,  Jr.,  Providence. 
Snelling,  Samuel  G.,  Boston. 
Spaulding,  J.  P.,  Boston. 
Spanlding,  M.  D.,  Boston. 
Sprague,  S,  S.,  Providence. 
Steere,  Henry  J..  Providence. 
Slone,  Joseph  L.,  Boston. 
Sturgis,  Francis  S.,  Boston. 
Siurgis,J.  H„  Boston. 
Slurgis,  James,  Boston. 
Sullivan,  Richard,  Boston. 
Swcetser,  Mrs.  Anne  M.,  Boston. 
Taggard,  B.  W.,  Boston. 
Taggard,  Mrs.  B.  W.,  Boston. 


Thacfaer,  Isaac,  Boston. 
Thaxter,  Joseph  B.,  Ilingham. 
Tliayer,  Miss  Adele  G.,  Boston. 
Thayer,  Miss  A.  G.,  Andover. 
Thayer,  Rev.  George  A.,  Cincinnati. 
Thayer,  Nathaniel,  Boston, 
Thomas,  H.  U.,  Providence. 
Thorndike,  Delia  D.,  Boston. 
Tbomdike,  S.  Lothrop,  Cambridge. 
Thurston,  Benj.  F.,  Providence. 
Tingley,  8.  H.,  Providence. 
TorTey,,Uiss  A.  D.,  Boston. 
Troup,  John  E  ,  Providence. 
Tucker,  W.  W.,  Boston. 
Turner,  Miss  Abby  W.,  Boston. 
Turner,  Mrs.  M.  A.,  Providence. 
Upton,  George  B.,  Boston. 

Wales,  George  W.,  Boston. 

Wales,  Miss  Mary  Ann,  Boston. 

Wales,  Thomas  B.,  Boston. 

Ward,  Samuel,  New  York. 

Ware,  Charles  E.,  M.D.,  Boston. 

Warren,  S.  D.,  Boston. 

Warren,  Mrs.  Wm.  W.,  Boston. 

Washburn,  Hon.  J.  D.,  Worcester 

Weeks,  A.  G.,  Boston. 

Weeks,  J.  II.,  Boston. 

Weld,  R.  U.,  Boston. 

\Veld,  Mrs.  W.  F.,  Philadelphia. 

Weld,  W.  G.,  Boston. 

Wesson,  J.  L.,  Boston. 

Wheelwrigbt,  A.  C,  Boston. 

Wheelwright,  John  W.,  Boston. 

White,  B.  C,  Boston. 

White,  C.  J.,  Cambridge. 

Whiting,  Ebenezer,  Boston. 

Whitman,  Sarah  W.,  Boston. 

Whitney,  Edward,  Belmont, 

Whitney,  E.,  Boston. 

Whitney,  II.  A„  Boston. 

Whitoey,  H.  M„  Boston. 

Whitney,  Mrs.,  Boston. 

Whitney,  Miss,  Boston. 

Wigglesworth,  Miss  Ann,  Boston. 

Wigglesworlh,  Edw.,M.D.,  Boston. 

Wigglesworih,  Thomas,  Boston. 
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WigliUnan,  W.  B.,  ProTidence. 
Wflilor.  Him  Marshall  P..  Dorch. 
Williird.  Mrs.  Harry,  New  York. 
Williams,  Geo.  W,  A„  Boston. 
Winslow,  Mrs.  George,  Roxbury. 
Winsor,  J.  B.,  Providence. 
Winthrop,  Hon.  Robert  C,  Boston. 


Winthrop,  Mrs.  Robert  C,  Boston. 
Wolcott,  J.  H.,  Boston. 
Wolcott,  Mrs.  J.  H..  Boston. 
Woods,  Henry,  Paris,  France. 
WorthingtoD,  Roland,  Roxbury. 
Young,  Mrs.  B.  L.,  Boston. 
Young,  Charles  L.,  Boston. 


SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  PROCEEDINGS 


OP  THB 


ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  CORPORATION. 


Boston.  October  II,  1882. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation,  duly 
summoned,  was  held  today  at  the  mstitution,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  president,  Samuel  Eliot, 
LL.  D.,  at  3  p.  M. 

The  proceedings  of  the  last  annual  meeting  were 
read  by  the  secretary,  and  declared  approved. 

The  report  of  the  trustees  was  presented,  ac- 
cepted, and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  that  of  the 
director  and  the  usual  accompanying  documents. 

The  treasurer,  Mr.  Edward  Jackson,  read  his 
report,*  which   was   accepted,  and  ordered   to  be 

printed. 

All  the  officers  of  the  past  year  were  reelected, 
Mr.  John  C.  Phillips  having  been  chosen  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  the  late  Robert  E. 
Apthorp. 

The  meeting  was  then  dissolved,  and  all  in  at- 
tendance proceeded,  with  the  invited  guests,  to 
visit  the  various  departments  of  the   school  and 

inspect  the  premises. 

M.  AJS^AGNOS, 

Secretary. 


Comtnonintalt^  of  IgPlassat^ustits. 


EEPORT  OF  THE  TRUSTEES. 


Perkins  Institution  and  Mass.  School  for  the  Blind, 
South  Boston,  Sept.  30,  1882. 

To  THE  Members  of  the  Corporation. 

Gentlemen,  —  The  undersigned,  trustees,  respect- 
fully submit  their  annual  report  upon  the  affairs  of 
the  institution,  together  with  an  account  of  the 
celebration  of  the  semi-centennial  anniversary,  pre- 
pared by  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  festival,  and  other  documents  relating 
to  the  progress  and  conduct  of  the  establishment. 

We  take  great  pleasure  in  reporting,  at  the  out- 
set, that  the  school  has  maintained  its  usual  high 
standard  of  usefulness  during  the  year,  and  that 
its  prosperity  is  undiminished. 

The  completion  of  the  printing  fund  is  a  theme 
for  especial  congratulation;  but  of  this  the  story 
will  be  fully  told  in  the  report  of  the  director. 

The  present  total  number  of  blind  persons  con- 
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nected  with  the  establishment,  in  all  its  depart- 
ments, is  165. 

The  household  has  been  entirely  exempt  from 
disease  or  severe  illness,  and  blessed  with  the 
usual  degree  of  health. 

The  general  results  of  the  year's  experience 
have  been  very  satisfactory,  both  in  an  educational 
and  material  aspect,  and 'call  for  grateful  acknowl- 
edgment. 

The  teachers  and  officers  have  performed  their 
respective  duties  with  commendable  zeal  and  in- 
defatigable energy,  and  have  proved  themselves 
worthy  of  the  fullest  confidence  and  praise. 

The  pupils  have  been  diligent  in  their  studies, 
attentive  to  their  occupations,  orderly  in  their 
manners  and  obedient  in  their  conduct. 

The  favors  bestowed  upon  the  institution  during 
the  past  year  have  been  numerous  and  substantial. 
Their  recollection  is  a  source  of  great  happiness  to 
the  friends  of  the  blind,  and  urges  us  on  to  still 
greater  eflforts  to  deserve  their  continuance. 

Members  of  our  board  have  made  frequent  visits 
to  the  school  and  close  examination  of  its  opera- 
tions, and  are  satisfied  that  kindness  is  the  law 
and  spirit  of  its  administration,  that  great  care  is 
taken  to  regulate  the  diet,  exercise  and  discipline 
of  the  pupils,  and  that  the  domestic  department  is 
conducted  with  systematic  neatness  and  reasonable 
frugality. 

In  closing  these   preliminary  remarks,  we  may 
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be  permitted  to  add  that,  mindful  of  the  trust 
committed  to  our  keeping,  of  the  powers  which  it 
delegates,  and  of  the  responsibility  which  it  im- 
poses, we  have  endeavored  to  direct  our  action  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  the 
institution,  promote  the  welfare  of  its  beneficiaries, 
subserve  the  interests  of  the  community,  and  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  humanity. 

SEMi-CENTENirrAi,  Annivkrsart. 

In  accordance  with  a  vote  passed  at  the  last 
annual  meeting  of  the  corporation,  the  semi-cen- 
tennial anniversary  of  the  institution,  together 
with  the  commencement  exercises  of  the  school, 
was  held  at  Tremont  Temple,  on  Tuesday,  June 
13th,  at  3  p.  M.  A  very  large  and  cultivated  audi- 
ence, representing  the  intelligence,  benevolence 
and  wealth  of  our  community,  filled  the  large  hall. 
The  occasion  was  one  of  exceeding  interest,  and 
roused  feelings  of  the  deepest  gratitude  in  the 
hearts  of  all  lovere  of  the  cause  of  humanity.  It 
showed,  in  a  striking  manner,  the  workings  of  the 
school  in  its  various  departments,  and  the  marvellous 
changes  effected  through  its  agency  in  the  mental, 
physical,  moral  and  social  status  of  the  blind. 

Half  a  century  ago  this  afflicted  class  were  mere 
objects  of  pity  aud  charity.  They  were  entirely 
dependent  upon  the  mercy  and  sympathy  of  their 
fellow  men.  Ko  day  of  hopefulness  returned  to 
them  with  the  seasons  of  the  year.    They  were 
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surrounded  by  "  cloud  and  enduring  dark."  The 
doors  of  usefulness  were  closed  to  them,  and  the 
field  of  industry  was  an  unexplored  region  for 
them.  Their  calamity  was  so  appalling  to  the 
eyes  of  the  casual  beholders,  that  no  one  thought 
it  feasible  to  turn  into  their  minds  the  stream  of 
education,  and  fertilize  the  soil  of  their  activity  by 
means  of  enlightenment.  Thus  the  circle  of  their 
lives  may  be  likened  to  a  mere  pool  of  stagnant 
waters,  pregnant  with  the  ills  of  idleness  and  sor- 
row, poverty  and  gloom,  unhappiness  and  neglect. 
Such  was  the  condition  of  the  blind  on  this  con- 
tinent, when  Fisher  and  Howe  and  Prescott  pro- 
claimed the  gospel  of  their  deliverance  from  the 
dungeon  of  intellectual  and  moral  darkness,  and 
pointed  out  the  means  which  could  be  used  as  a 
powerful  lever  to  raise  them  in  the  scale  of  inde- 
pendence and  dignity.  These  glad  tidings  touched 
a  responsive  chord  in  the  noble  hearts  of  such  gen- 
erous men  as  Colonel  Perkins,  Jonathan  Phillips, 
Peter  C.  Brooks  and  a  host  of  others  among  the 
public-spiiited  sons  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  in- 
fant school  was  auspiciously  planted  and  tenderly 
nurtured  by  the  munificence  of  their  philanthropy. 
Thus  a  new  departure  was  inaugurated  in  the 
fortunes  of  the  blind,  and  fifty  years  of  labor  and 
struggle,  of  anxiety  and  encouragement,  of  toil 
and  hope  under  gigantic  difficulties,  ended  in 
triumph  and  success,  and  wrought  a  remarkable 
revolution   in   the  realm  of  humanity.     The  little 
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timid  band  that  gathered  around  Dr.  Howe  has 
grown  to  the  ranks  of  hundreds  and  thousands  ot 
active  and  self-supporting  men  and  women,  whose 
usefulness  is  one  of  the  fairest  flowers  of  the  age, 
and«is  now  so  well  established  that  it  can  never 
be  uprooted  or  impaired. 

As  we  look  back  upon  this  half  century  of  inter- 
esting and  important  events  in  the  history  of  the 
education  of  the  blind,  it  seems  like  a  great  avenue 
leading  upward  to  that  goal,  which  Dr.  Eliot  so 
nobly  pointed    out  in  his  address   to   the  gradu- 
ating class,   and   which  they  have   at   length   so 
nearly  reached.     Weary  has  been  the  journey  for 
themselves  and  for  their  helpers;    but   they   are 
there,  and  Heaven  be  praised  for  their  having  thus 
attained  the  object  for  which  fifty  years  have  been 
so  worthily  spent.     Many  have  died  ere  that  half 
cycle  was   completed.     Others  of*  the  old  pupils 
have  lived  on  to  see  with  their  mind's  eye  the  vic- 
tory which  has  crowned  their  cause,  and  to  bear 
testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  blind  man  of  today 
needs  no  longer  to  be  pleaded  for.     He  takes  his 
place  among  his  peers.     He  shares  with  them  all 
the  privileges  and  duties  of  citizenship.     He  con- 
stitutes an  integral  part  of  society.     True,  while 
his  fellow  men  are  sailing  towards  the  harbor  of 
success,  provided  with  every  possible  facility  and 
convenience,  he  is  steering  his  imperfect  and  scant- 
ily supplied  craft   under  immense  difficulties  and 
enormous  privations;  but  the  hardships  and  an- 
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noyanccs  of  the  voyage,  discomforting  and  trying 
as  they  are  to  him,  are  not  profitless  and  without 
good  effects  either  to  himself  or  the  community  in 
which  he  lives. 

Miss  Sophia  Carter,  one  of  the  first  six  pupils 
of  Dr.  Howe,  after  witnessing  the  exercises  at 
Tremont  Temple,  wrote  to  her  friends  at  the 
institution  that,  if  during  the  coming  fifty  years 
as  much  shall  be  done  as  has  been  accomplished 
since  the  foundation  of  our  school,  blindness  will 

• 

almost  cease  to  be  a  calamity.  Let  the  noble 
work,  so  auspiciously  begun,  go  on  steadily  to 
such  a  glorious  consummation  as  to  render  these 
words  a  verity.  Let  Massachusetts  which,  for  half 
a  century,  has  led  the  way  in  the  cause  of  the  edu- 
cation of  the  blind,  suffer  none  to  go  before  her 
now.  Let  her  still  bear  aloft  the  torch.  Her 
bright  example  is  already  emulated  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  whole  land. 

Embossing  Books  for  the  Blind.* 

The  work  in  the  printing  department  of  the  in- 
stitution has  been  carried  on  during  the  past  year 
with  unusual  vigor  and  exceedingly  satisfactory 
results,  and  numerous  valuable  books  have  been 
issued  by  the  "  Howe  Memorial  Press." 

"  Silas  Marner,"  which  is  considered  one  of  the 
most  finished  of  George  Eliot's  novels,  and  two 
volumes  of  poems,  one  consisting  of  selections 
from   the   works  of  Lowell  and  the  other  from 
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those  of  Bryant,  have  been  added  to  our  series  of 
standard  books.  The  whole  of  the  expense  for 
printing  and  electrotyping  LowelPs  poems,  amount- 
ing to  five  hundred  dollars,  was  defrayed  by  our 
colleague,  Mr.  Robert  Treat  Paine,  Jr. 

In  the  line  of  juvenile  publications  the  following 
books  have  been  issued  during  the  past  year:  Selec- 
tions from  the  tales  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen; 
"  Children's  Fairy  Book,"  a  collection  of  stories  in 
prose  and  verse  J  *' Scribner's  Geographical  Read- 
er;" a  series  of  seven  small  readers,  with  a  primer,  . 
and  three  volumes  of  the  "  Youth's  Library."  Of 
the  character  and  usefulness  of  this  last  work,  the 
following  explanations,  copied  from  its  preface, 
will  give  a  sufficient  idea: 

"  '  The  Youth's  Library/  consisting  of  seven  volumes  of  full 
size,  is  a  continuation  of  tlie  small-sized  readers,  which  have 
just  been  published  in  seven  parts,  with  a  primer,  under  the 
title  of  '  The  Child's  Book.'  The  two  series  of  books  form 
together  a  complete  set  of  systematicall}*  arranged  and  care- 
fully graded  readers.  The  character  and  classification  of  the 
lessons  and  exercises  contained  in  them  have  been  determined 
by  special  study  of  the  wants  of  the  blind.  Almost  all  the 
pieces  present  a  freshness  and  attractiveness  not  less  welcome 
than  novel.  They  have  been  selected  from  a  great  variety  of 
books  of  child-lore,  natural  history  and  philosoph}',  mythology, 
astronomy  and  ger\eral  literature,  with  a  view  of  interesting  the 
pupils  in  learning  to  read,  and  at  the  same  time  of  giving  them 
a  large  fund  of  useful  information  regarding  the  worhl  around 
them.  The  lessons  of  some  of  the  readers  relate  mainly  to 
zoolog}',  while  in  others  botany  or  mineralogy,  physics  or  his- 
tor}*,  biograph}'  or  literature,  predominate.     The  principal  idea 
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in  each  of  the  voUimes  is,  however,  to  teach  children  and  youth 
to  rend,  to  awaken  in  them  the  greatest  possible  interest  in 
everything  that  is  beautiful,  good,  or  useful,  and  to  sustain  it 
by  such  guidance  as  tends  to  a  gradual  and  systematic  edu- 
cational development." 

For  the  publication  of  Andersen's  stories  and 
tales,  and  the  seven  small  readers,  with  the  primer, 
we  are  indebted  to  the  great  and  ceaseless  gener- 
osity of  Mrs.  Peter  C.  Brooks,  who  has  befriended 
the  blind  in  various  ways,  and  whose  munificent 
liberality  will  always  shine  forth  like  a  bright  gem 
in  the  annals  of  beneficent  actions. 

The  arrangements  of  our  printing  office  are  now 
complete  in  all  their  details.  The  appliances  and 
facilities  for  doing  steady  and  thorough  work  have 
been  improved  and  increased,  while  the  cost  of 
embossed  books  has  been  greatly  reduced.  The 
impression  obtained  from  our  electrotyped  plates 
is  even,  sharp,  firm  and  durable.  The  quality  of 
the  paper  and  all  other  materials  used,  continues 
to  be  excellent.  According  to  the  uniform  testi- 
mony, volunteered  by  intelligent  and  experienced 
readers  from  various  parts  of  the  country,  the  pro- 
ductions of  our  pi-ess  are  in  every  respect  finer 
and  superior  to  those  of  any  other.  Moreover,  a 
careful  examination  of  the  prices  marked  on  our 
catalogue  will  show  that  they  are  at  least  seven- 
teen per  cent,  lower  than  those  charged  elsewhere. 

AVishing  to  extend  the  benefits  flowing  from  our 
printing  establishment   to  all  blind  persons  who 
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may  be  in  need  of  them,  the  following  preamble 
and  resolutions  were  unanimously  passed  at  the 
last  quarterly  meeting  of  our  board : 

**  Wiereas^  The  object  of  the  friends  of  the  blind  in  raising 
an  endowment  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the  *  Howe 
Memorial  Press,'  is  not  only  to  provide  the  pupils  of  our  insti- 
tution with  an  adequate  supply  of  embossed  books  and  tan-  ' 
gible  apparatus,  but  also  to  render  our  publications  accessible 
to  all  sightless  readers  in  New  England,  and  to  aid,  so  far  as 
it  lies  in  our  power,  all  other  schools  similar  to  our  own  in 
their  efforts  to  increase  and  improve  their  educational  facilities : 

^^Resolvedj  That  copies  of  the  books  issued  by  our  press  be 
placed  in  the  public  libraries  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island ; 
Worcester,  Massachusetts ;  Hartford,  Connecticut,  and  Lew- 
istou,  Maine,  to  be  loaned  free  of  charge  to  all  blind  persons 
who  may  desire  to  read  them. 

^''Resolved,  That  all  our  publications  be  sold  to  regular  insti- 
tutions  at  fifteen  per  cent,  below  the   actual  cost  marked  on 


our  catalogue. 


tt 


We  earnestly  trust  and  hope  that  we  shall  soon 
be  so  favored  by  circumstances  as  to  increase  this 
discount  to  forty  per  cent,  at  least,  and  reduce  the 
cost  of  embossed  books  to  the  lowest  possible 
figure. 

KlNDERGARTEI^^   AND  PRIMARY   SCHOOL. 

It  was  stated  in  the  course  of  the  exercises  of 
the  semi-centennial  anniversary  at  Tremont  Tem- 
pie,  that  the  most  urgent  need  in  the  cause  of  the 
education  of  the  blind  is  the  establishment  and 
endowment  of  a  kindergarten  or  primary   school. 
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A  careful  investigatipn  of  the  matter  will  prove, 
beyond  doubt,  that  the  organization  of  an  institu- 
tion of  this  kind  is  not  a  mere  desideratum ;  it  is  an 
imperative  necessity. 

There  is  in  New  England  a  large  number  of 
blind  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  nine, 
who  are  too  young  to  be  received  in  a  mixed 
school  like  ours.  They  live  and  move  in  a  very 
unhealthy  atmosphere.  Their  minds  are  contami- 
nated by  low  influences,  and  their  growth  stinted 
by  their  confinement  in  ill-ventilated  and  comfort- 
less quarters.  They  waste  away  under  the  rust  of 
neglect,  and  the  want  of  sufficient  food  and  proper 
care.  They  parch  and  pine  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  refreshing  waters  of  a  benevolence  known 
all  over  the  civilized  world. 

For  such  children  the  kindergarten  system,  with 
the  genial  warmth  of  kindness  radiating  from  its 
principles,  with  its  methodically  arranged  gifts  and 
games,  its  block  building,  weaving,  sewing  and 
modelling,  affords  the  best  and  most  efficient  means 
of  training.  It  is  calculated  to  awaken,  strengthen 
and  regulate  their  faculties  of  imagination,  volition 
and  action,  which  are  weakened  by  their  infirmity, 
depressed  by  the  wretchedness  of  their  surround- 
ings, and  benumbed  by  the  frost  of  their  priva- 
tions. It  promises  to  raise  them  up  from  a  state 
of  misery,  sloth  and  torpor,  to  that  of  comfort, 
activity  and  diligence.  It  will  create  a  new  era  in 
the  history  of  the  education  of  the  blind,  by  laying 
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the  foundations  and  increasing  the  possibilities  of 
a  higher  standard  of  attainments  than  has  hitherto 
been  reached. 

The  necessity  for  immediate  action  in  this  mat- 
ter is  thoroughly  discussed  and  plainly  shown  in 
the  report  of  the  director,  and  an  appeal  is  made 
in  behalf  of  these  unfortunate  children  for  the 
foundation  and  endowment  of  such  a  school  as 
would  be  the  means  of  their  deliverance  from  their 
present  condition.  The  call  for  aid  to  this  end  is 
clear,  broad,  pathetic  and  to  the  point.  We 
heartily  commend  it  to  the  favorable  consideration 
of  a  generous  public. 

Finances. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer,  Mr.  Edward  Jack- 
son, is  hereto  annexed. 

It  is  as  usual  clear,  concise  and  accurate  in 
every  particular,  and  shows*  the  financial  afikirs 
of  the  institution  to  be  in  as  favorable  a  state  as 
ever  before. 

It  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

Total  receipts  during  the  year,     .    $79,306  42 
Total  expenditures,      .         .         .      69,607  83 


$9,638  59 

Deducting  amount  djue  at  the  beginning  of  the  3'ear,       1,288  16 


Cash  balance  in  the  treasury,  ....    $8,350  43 
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For  an  easier  and  more  minute  examination  of 
the  financial  concerns  of  the  establishment,  the 
report  of  the  treasurer  is  accompanied  by  an  anal- 
ysis of  the  steward's  accounts,  by  which  both  the 
ordinary  and  extraordinary  receipts  and  expenses 
may  be  seen  and  understood  at  a  glance. 

Owing  to  the  advanced  prices  of  provisions  and 
all  other  articles  of  household  consumption,  it  has 
been  necessary  for  us  to  spend,  during  the  past 
year,  a  larger  sum  of  money  than  during  the  pre- 
vious  one ;  but  we  have  endeavored  to  be  strictly 
prudent  in  all  disbursements.  We  have  lavished 
nothing  on  show  or  ornamentation.  Our  rule 
has  been,  however,  that  the  best  and  most  ap- 
proved system  is  the  cheapest  in  the  end;  and 
when  a  question  has  occurred  as  to  the  adoption 
of  one  of  two  methods  of  procedure,  we  have 
asked  which  is  the  best  and  most  promotive  of  the 
interests  of  the  school,  and  not  which  costs  the 
least. 

The  auditors  have  kept  a  constant  supervision 
over  the  expenditures  of  the  establishment.  They 
have  examined  the  accounts  regularly  at  the  end 
of  each  month,  and  have  certified  that  they  have 
found  them  correctly  kept,  and  all  entries  properly 
authenticated  by  vouchers,  which  are  approved, 
numbered  and  placed  on  file. 

It  is  with  a  feeling  of  much  gratitude,  that  we 
desire  to  express  our  obligations  to  these  gentle- 
men, as  well  as  to  the  treasurer  of  the  corporation, 


''t-^  »»•--• 
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for  the  fidelity,  wisdom  and  promptness  which 
they  have  shown  in  the  discharge  of  their  respec- 
tive duties. 

Death  op  Mr.  Apthorp. 
Since  the  last  meeting  of  the  corporation  our 
board  has  met  with  a  great  loss  in  the  death  of  Mr. 
Robert  East  Apthorp,  which  took  place  at  his 
home  on  the  10th  of  February  last,  at  the  age  of 
seventy.  Mr.  Apthorp  has  been  associated  with 
us  for  fifleen  years,  and  has  at  all  times  and  on  all 
occasions  been  a  wise,  faithful  and  useful  counsel- 
lor and  co6perator.  He  was  deeply  interested  in 
the  institution.  He  made  frequent  informal  visits 
to  the  school,  and  ever  gave  his  afi'ectionate  and 
cheering  sympathy  and  encouragement  to  the 
teachers,  the  officers  and  the  children.  He  never 
declined  any  labor,  or  shrank  from  any  responsi- 
bility. He  took  an  active  part  in  the  movement 
for  raising  the  printing  fund,  and  several  of  his 
pathetic  appeals  which  appeared  in  the  "  Daily  Ad- 
vertiser," the  "EveningTranscript,"  the  "Christian 
Register,''  and  other  newspapers,  touched  many  a 
tender  heart  and  rendered  the  task  of  soliciting 
subscriptions  somewhat  easier  for  Mr.  Snelling. 
The  trustees  embodied  their  sense  of  his  character 
and  services  in  the  following  resolutions,  which 
were  communicated  to  his  family  and  entered  on 
the  records :  — 

"  Resolved,  1.  That  in  the  death  of  Robert  East  Apthorp,  we 
mourn  the  loss  of  a  dear  and  honored  associate  and  friend,  whoso 
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long  and  faithAil  service  in  the  many  difficult  and  delicate  trusts 
and  functions  which  have  fallen  to  him  among  the  duties  of  this 
board  ;  whose  hearty  and  untiring  devotion,  even  in  his  days  of 
suffering,  to  the  best  good  of  the  Perkins  Institution ;  whose 
warm  personal  interest  and  friendship  for  the  blind  pupils  and 
the  officers  and  teachers  of  the  school ;  and  whose  uniform,  con- 
sistent courtesy  and  dignit}',  and  charm  of  manner,  —  a  cour- 
tesy that  sprang  from  a  sincere  regard  and  sympathy  for  others, 
high  or  low,  —  a  dignity  in  which  self-respect  meant  true  respect 
for  human  nature ;  in  short,  whose  whole  influence  and  example 
as  a  member  of  this  board  have  endeared  him  to  every  inmate, 
manager  and  friend  of  the  institution,  and  made  our  intcrcoorse 
with  him  a  sweet  memory  for  all  our  lives. 

"2.  That  we  heartily  indorse  the  touching  resolutions  passed 
in  honor  of  his  memory  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  officers, 
teachers  and  pupils  of  the  school. 

'•3.  That  we  are  thankful  for  his  long  and  effectual  cooperation 
with  us,  and  for  the  example  he  has  set  us  ;  and  we  trust  that 
the  spirit  and  the  influence  of  that  example  may  still  live  in  us 
and  those  who  shall  succeed  us  in  the  responsible  charge  which 
we  have  undertaken. 

"  4.  That  the  respectful  S3'mpathics  of  this  board  are  hereby 
tendered  to  the  family  and  nearest  friends  of  the  deceased  in 
this  their  deep  affliction  ;  and  that  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be 
transmitted  to  the  family  by  the  secretary  and  entered  on  the 
records." 

The  resolutions  of  the  officers,  teachers  and 
pupils,  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  above,  were 
as  follows :  — 

"  Resolved^  That  the  members  of  the  household  of  the  institu- 
tion are  deeply  affected  by  the  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Robert  E. 
Apthorp,  late  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  that  we 
are  called  upon  to  mourn  in  his  decease  the  loss  of  one  of  the 
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most  constant  and  efficient  friends  of  the  cause  of  the  education 
of  the  blind,  one  whose  intelligent  interest,  active  labors  and 
wise  counsels  have  contributed  largely  to  the  career  of  useful- 
ness and  beneficence  of  our  school. 

"  Resolved^  That  we  desire  to  express  our  profound  gratitude 
for  his  warm  sympathy,  his  genial  courtesy  and  his  noble 
friendliness  toward  each  and  all  the  members  of  our  household. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  secretary  be  directed  to  transmit  a  copy 
of  these  resolutions  to  the  family  of  the  deceased." 

We  mourn  also  the  death  of  three  other  esti- 
mable friends  of  the  institution,  —  that  of  Mr. 
Benjamin  S.  Kotch,  who  served  for  many  years  as 
a  trustee;  that  of  Miss  Mary  "Wigglesworth,  who 
has  shown  her  good-will  toward  its  beneficiaries 
by  generous  voluntary  contributions  to  its  funds, 
and  that  of  Mr.  Delano  A.  Goddard,  late  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  *'  Boston  Daily  Advertiser,"  who  took  a 
deep  interest  in  the  school,  visited  it  repeatedly, 
and  rendered  valuable  aid  to  the  advancement  of 
the  cause  of  the  education  of  the  blind  through  the 
influential  columns  of  his  journal. 

WoKK  Department  for  Adults. 

The  operations  of  this  department  have  been 
carried  on  steadily  during  the  last  year,  but  its 
financial  condition,  although  improved  somewhat, 
is  still  far  from  satisfactory. 

The  receipts  from  all  sources  have  amounted  to 
$15,680.86,  being  an  increase  of  $1,502.45  over 
those  of  the  previous  year. 
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The  expenses  for  stock,  labor,  rent  of  store  and 
all  other  items  have  been  $16,748.06. 

Thus  the  actual  loss  of  this  department  during 
the  last  twelve  months  is  $1,117.29,  while  that  of 
the  preceding  year  amounted  to  $1,186.33. 

The  number  of  blind  persons  employed  in  the 
workshop  is  20;  and  the  sum  paid  in  cash  to  them, 
as  wages  for  their  labor,  is  $3,600.81,  or  $165.78 
more  than  in  1881. 

This  exhibit  shows  that,  although  the  sales  of 
our  industrial  department  have  slightly  increased, 
they  are  not  yet  sufficient  to  pay  the  expenses  and 
to  give  employment  to  all  meritorious  blind  men 
and  women  who  need  it. 

The  patronage  of  our  fellow  citizens  to  this 
beneficent  enterprise  is  again  earnestly  solicited, 
and  with  the  fullest  confidence  that  the  mattresses, 
feather-beds,  pew  and  boat  cushions,  door-mats, 
and  the  rest  of  the  articles  manufactured  in  our 
workshop,  are  as  good  in  material  and  as  strong 
in  fabric  as  the  best  in  the  market.  They  are  put 
at  the  lowest  possible  price,  and  the  public  are 
requested  to  call  and  examine  them  without  being 
expected  to  pay  any  more  than  their  real  value, 
with  no  increase  of  charges  for  the  benefit  of  the 
blind  who  make  them.  The  current  of  a  liberal 
patronage  must  float  an  enterprise  which  affords  to 
a  number  of  afflicted  men  and  women  the  means 
for  self-support  and  comfort. 
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FlKAL  KeMAKKS. 

In  summing  up  the  review  of  last  year's  work, 
we  rejoice  to  think  that  you  will  find  ample  evi- 
dence in  it  that  the  trust  committed  to  our  charge 
has  been  faithfully  and  successfully  administered, 
and  has  furnished  renewed  cause  for  the  most 
grateful  remembrance  of  the  illustrious  founders 
of  the  institution. 

We  cannot  take  leave  of  the  benefactors  and 
friends  of  the  school  without  thanking  them  heart- 
ily for  the  continuance  of  the  favors  which  they 
have  bestowed  upon  it,  and  their  kind  appreciation 
of  our  endeavors  to  render  it  a  rich  blessing  to  its 
beneficiaries.  We  assure  them  that  no  pains  shall 
be  spared  on  our  part  to  make  it  even  more  effi- 
cient and  useful  in  the  future  than  it  has  been  in 
the  past. 

Finally,  we  would  commend  the  institution  and 
the  interests  of  the  blind  to  the  fostering  care  of  the 
executives  and  the  legislative  bodies  of  New  Eng- 
land; to  the  special  attention  of  the  corporation, 
and  to  the  generous  aid  of  the  public.  They  still 
have,  each  and  all,  important  duties  to  perform. 
The  establishment  still  requires  their  kind  coun- 
tenance, encouragement  and  assistance,  for  it  has 
not  yet  reached  its  highest  point  of  usefulness;  nor 
can  it  ever  do  so  without  the  earnest  efforts  and 
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hearty  cooperation   of  all   with   whom   rests   the 
responsibility  of  its  success. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by 

john  s.  dwight, 
joseph  b.  glover, 
j.  theodore  heard, 
henry  lee  higginson, 
jamp:s  h.  means, 

ROBERT  TREAT  PAINE,  Jon., 
EDWARD  N.  PERKINS, 
JOHN  C.  PHILLIPS, 
SAMUEL  M.  QUINCY, 
SAMUEL  G.  SNELLING, 
JAMES  STURGIS, 
GEORGE  W.  WALES, 

Trustees, 
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REPORT  ON  THE  FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY. 


To  THE  Members  of  the  Cobpoeutios. 

Gentlemen, — The  committee  on  the  eelebration  of 
the  fiftieth  anniveraary  feel  that  there  is  little  left 
forthemto  report  after  the  signally  fine  report  made 
by  the  festival  itself  and  by  theschool.  They  entered 
at  once  upon  the  work  of  preparation,  which  for 
them  was  limited  mainly  to  the  outward  aspects 
of  the  aflfair,  the  engaging  of  eminent  speakers,  the 
issuing  of  invitations  to  governors,  mayors,  dis- 
tinguished men  and  women,  and  the  friends  of  the 
blind  in  general,  being  relieved  of  all  anxiety  or 
labor  about  the  exerciseM  in  themselves,  and  the 
whole  plan  and  arrangement  of  the  programme 
(beyond  some  general  consultation),  by  the  admir- 
able judgment,  the  fruitful  invention  and  the  en- 
thusiastic, timely,  thorough  and  well-ordered  work 
of  the  whole  hive  of  pupils,  teachers  and  director. 

The  festival  came  oft'  as  announced  on  the  after- 
noon of  June  13, 1882,  at  the  Tremont  Temple, 
which  was  filled  at  an  early  hour  with  an  audience 
of  culture  and  of  character,  attracted  by  no  idle 
curiosity,  but  full  of  tender  human  interest  in  the 
educatiou  and  the  welfare  of  the  blind. 
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Several  of  the  most  eloquent  philanthropists  of 
our  country  had  expressed  the  deepest  interest  in 
the  occasion,  and  a  desire  to  take  part  in  it  per- 
sonally and  viva  voce^  and  were  detained  only  by 
imperative  engagements.  His  Excellency  Governor 
Long  had  heartily  consented  to  preside  and  speak, 
but  was  prevented  by  an  absolute  necessity  of  rest 
and  change  of  scene.  Col.  Higginson  with  joy 
consented  to  make  the  principal  address,  but  ill- 
ness interfered ;  yet  the  disappointment  was  soon 
forgotten  in  the  admirably  pertinent,  impressive, 
eloquent  remarks  made  by  the  honored  president 
of  our  corporation,  who  took  the  chair,  and  who 
also  spoke  words  of  wisdom  and  good  cheer  to 
those  pupils  who  received  at  his  hands  their  diplo- 
mas on  the  completion  of  their  studies. 

The  exercises  of  the  pupils  were  of  the  most 
interesting  description,  covering  a  wide  and  varied 
field  of  reading  from  raised  type,  declamation, 
original  essays,  well  conceived  and  well  expressed 
both  in  the  writing  and  delivery,  strikingly  beau- 
tiful exercises  in  geography,  in  military  drill  and 
calisthenics,  and  touchingly  so  those  of  the  kinder- 
garten class  in  modelling  from  clay,  etc.  And  the 
whole  was  sweetened  and  enlivened  by  excellent 
music  from  the  school  band,  and  airs,  part-songs, 
and  instrumental  solos  of  really  artistic  character. 
To  these  were  added  a  beautiful  poem,  written  and 
recited  by  Mrs.  Anagnos,  and  an  oflF-hand  address 
by  the  indefatigable  director,  Mr.  Anagnos,  present- 
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ing  a  very  earnest,  cogent  plea  for  the  means  of 
founding  the  next  most  needed  auxiliary  and  com- 
plement to  the  school :  to  wit,  a  preparatory  or 
kindergarten  school  for  the  youngest  children  who 
are  blind. 

The  audience  listened  with  delighted  interest, 
many  with  moist  eyes,  to  all  this,  in  spite  of  the 
unexpected  great  length  of  the  exercises.  A  new 
life,  too,  was  given  to  the  occasion  by  the  announce- 
ment of  the  completion  of  the  printing  fund  of 
$100,000. 

Respectfully  submitted. 


J.  S.  DWIGHT, 
SAMUEL  M.  QUINCY, 
WM.  F.  APTHORP, 

Committee. 
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THR  REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR. 


To  THE  Trustees. 

Gentlemen, — Another  year  in  the  life  of  our  in- 
stitution has  passed,  and  it  affords  me  very  great 
pleasure  to  say  that  so  even  has  been  the  tenor  of 
its  way,  that  in  turning  back  the  record  of  its  days, 
weeks  and  months,  little  is  found  which  calls  for 
special  notice. 

The  general  state  of  the  school  has  been  both 
pleasant  and  prosperous,  and  no  adverse  event  has 
occurred  to  retard  the  progress  or  impair  the  use- 
fulness of  the  institution. 

The  total  number  of  blind  persons  connected 
with  the  various  departments  of  the  establishment 
at  the  beginning  of  the  past  year,  as  pupils, 
teachers,  employes,  and  work  men  and  women,  was 
162.  There  have  since  been  admitted  29 ;  26  have  ^ 
been  discharged;  making  the  present  total  number 
165.  Of  these,  145  are  in  the  school  proper,  and  20 
in  the  workshop  for  adults. 

The  first  class  includes  129  boys  and  girls,  en- 
rolled as  pupils,  12  teachers  and  4  domestics.  Of 
the  pupils  there  are  now  108  in  attendance,  21 
being  temporarily  absent  on  account  of  illness  or 
from  various  other  causes. 
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The  second  class  comprises  16  men  and  4 
women,  employed  in  the  industrial  department  for 
adults. 

The  doors  of  the  school  have  thus  far  been  wide 
open  to  all  applicants  of  proper  age  and  mental 
qualifications.  This  will  undoubtedly  continue  to 
be  the  policy  of  the  institution  so  long  as  the  space 
at  our  command  enables  us  to  receive  the  yearly 
increasing  numbers  of  sightless  children  who  are 
sent  to  us  for  education  and  training. 

The  health  of  the  household  has  continued  to 
be  remarkably  good.  No  death  has  invaded  our 
circle,  nor  has  any  case  of  severe  disease  occurred 
at  the  institution.  This  exemption  from  mortality 
and  illness  during  a  season  which  has  been  noted 
for  its  unhealthiness,  demands  special  recognition 
and  grateful  mention. 

The  usual  course  of  study,  music,  physical  train- 
ing and  handicraft  work,  has  been  pursued  during 
the  past  year  with  uninterrupted  regularity  and 
excellent  results.  The  fruits  of  every  year's  work 
bring  renewed  confirmation  to  the  earnest  hopes 
of  those  who  are  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare 
and  progress  of  the  institution,  and  although  all 
the  recipients  of  its.bencfits  are  not  able  at  once  to 
provide  for  themselves,  they  are,  as  a  class,  elevated 
intellectually,  morally  and  socially,  and  become 
more  active  and  independent,  and  less  of  a  burden 
to  themselves  and  to  their  relations  and  friends. 
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Keview  of  the  Various  Departments. 

A  brief  review  of  what  has  been  accomplished 
during  the  past  year  in  each  of  the  departments  ot 
the  institution  will  show  that  our  general  course 
of  instruction  and  training  has  been  so  improved 
as  to  give  definiteness  to  the  work  of  the  school 
and  to  secure  regular  and  permanent  results. 

Literary  Department. 

The  degree  of  success  which  has  attended  the 
operations  of  this  department  is  exceedingly  grati- 
fying, and  augurs  still  better  results  and  greater 
usefulness  in  the  future. 

The  course  of  study  has  been  regularly  and 
assiduously  pursued,  and  the  progress  made  by 
the  pupils  in  their  respective  studies  is  generally 
commendable. 

All  suggestions  of  improvements  in  the  proc- 
esses of  mental  development  and  discipline  have 
been  carefully  considered,  and  expedients  have 
often  been  devised  for  the  more  sure  and  rapid 
attainment  of  the  desired  results. 

Several  changes  in  the  administration  t)f  this 
important  department,  pointed  out  by  mature  ex- 
perience, have  been  made,  and  no  efforts  have  been 
spared  to  promote  its  efficiency,  invigorate  its 
organic  forces,  increase  its  educational  facilities, 
multiply  its  mechanical  aiii^lianccs,  and  keep  its 
light  burning  steadily  and  brightly. 
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Instruction  in  most  of  the  common  branches  has 
been  .freed  from  all  typical  oppressiveness,  and 
given  in  a  simple  and  natural  way.  Various  con- 
trivances have  at  times  been  resorted  to  as  a  relief 
from  monotony,  and  the  fog  of  dulness  has  been 
shut  out  from  the  atmosphere  of  the  school-room 
by  the  charm  of  novelty  and  the  warmth  of  ever 
fresh  and  unfailing  interest.  Whenever  the  objec- 
tive method  was  admissible  or  possible,  it  has  been 
unhesitatingly  adopted  and  put  into  practice  in 
preference  to  any  and  all  others. 

Heading  by  the  touch  has  been  taught  with  the 
greatest  care,  and  the  utmost  pains  have  been  taken 
with  the  intonation  of  the  voice  and  the  articulation 
of  the  throat.  The  fresh  and  valuable  books  re- 
cently embossed  in  our  printing  office  have  served 
as  a  powerful  impetus  in  this  direction,  and  created 
an  ardent  desire  among  the  blind  for  choice  litera- 
ture adapted  to  their  wants.  This  craving,  fos- 
tered and  strengthened  by  every  new  addition 
made  to  our  library,  has  already  exercised  a  salu-  | 
tary  influence  upon  many  a  sightless  child  and 
youth,  inciting  them  to  a  more  frequent  use  of  their 
fingers,' and  a  desire  to  drill  and  train  them  more 
perseveringly  than  heretofore.  As  a  consequence, 
of  the  whole  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  at 
our  school  during  the  past  year,  there  were  only 
four  who  could  not  read  with  more  or  less  facility 
the  products  of  our  press.  Two  of  these,  owing 
either  to  mental  weakness  or  physical  incapacity. 
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were  unable  to  decipher  the  letters  of  the  alphabet 
in  any  of  the  line  or  point  systems  of  printing. 
Of  the  remaining  two,  one  could  read  both  Moon's 
and  Braille's  characters,  while  the  other  was  only 
able  to  make  out  with  great  diflSculty  a  few  sen- 
tences in  Moon's  publications. 

Thoroughness  has  continued  to  be  the  leading 
principle  in  whatever  the  pupils  have  undertaken 
to  do.  Every  particular  of  their  work  has  received 
due  attention,  and  nothing  has  been  slighted  or 
neglected  on  account  of  its  being  insignificant 
from  a  material  point  of  view.  The  reason  for  this 
insistance  is  very  obvious.  In  the  light  of  educa- 
tion details  or  objects  which  may  at  first  sight 
appear  comparatively  valueless,  are  really  of  the 
greatest  practical  importance,  not  so  much  for  the 
amount  of  information  which  they  yield,  as  because 
of  the  development  which  they  compel.  The 
mastery  of  certain  subjects  in  all  their  minutiae 
evokes  effort  and  cultivates  powers  of  application, 
which  otherwise  might  have  lain  dormant.  Thus 
one  thing  leads  to  another,  and  so  the  work 
goes  on  through  life.  But  indulging  in  discour- 
agement has  never  helped  any  one  over  a  diflSculty, 
and  never  will.  D'Alembert's  advice  to  the  student 
who  complained  to  him  of  his  want  of  success  in 
mastering  the  elements  of  mathematics  was  the 
right  one.  "  Go  on,  sir,  and  faith  and  strength 
will  come  to  you." 

At  the  reopening  of  the  school,  after  the  sum- 
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mer  vacation,  both  teachers  and  pupils  have 
promptly  returned  to  their  work,  and  resumed  their 
respective  duties  with  fresh  zest  and  new  sense  of 
power.  There  is  a  feeling  of  activity  and  vigor  in 
the  air,  and  they  all  seem  to  be  animated  by  an 
earnest  desire  to  profit  by  the  boundless  possibil- 
ities of  a  promising  year  which  stretch  before  them. 

Music  Department. 

This  department  has  been  conducted  upon  the 
same  general  plan  as  in  previous  years.  No 
changes  cither  in  organization  or  in  management 
have  been  attempted,  and  no  new  theories  have 
been  adopted.  Improvements,  however,  in  the 
processes  of  instruction  and  the  details  of  adminis- 
tration have  been  made  from  time  to  time,  and 
warrant  a  feeling  of  great  satisfaction. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  the  music  department 
during  the  past  year  was  73.  Of  these,  68  received 
instruction  in  the  piano,  47  in  class  singing,  17  in 
private  vocal  training,  21  in  liarmony,  10  in  the 
cabinet  and  church  organ,  and  21  in  reed  and  brass 
instruments. 

There  were  four  normal  classes  with  an  average 
membership  of  five  each  for  instruction  in  the  art 
of  teaching. 

The  Braille  system  of  musical  notation  has  been 
used  by  the  pupils,  as  heretofore  during  the  last 
eight  or  nine  years,  in  copying  portions  of  text- 
books for  the  piano,  harmony  and  counterpoint,  for 
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permanent  use.  It  has  also  been  used  for  band 
music. 

The  practical  utility  and  thoroughness  of  the 
course  of  instruction  pursued  in  our  music  depart- 
ment may  be  illustrated  by  the  experience  of  a 
young  man,  who  was  a  graduate  from  another 
school  and  came  here  at  the  close  of  his  course  for 
a  single  year  only.  After  leaving  his  alma  mater, 
he  obtained  some  pupils  on  the  pianoforte,  and, 
although  he  was  a  good  player,  he  neither  knew 
how  or  what  to  teach  them,  not  having  committed 
any  instruction  book  or  books  of  etudes  for  this 
instrument  to  memory.  His  collection  of  pieces 
was  small  and  not  suflSciently  varied.  After  spend- 
ing nine  months  here,  these  defects  were  remedied, 
and  he  returned  to  his  home  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and 
again  obtained  pupils,  but  this  time  he  knew  how 
to  teach  them.  It  is  just  a  year  since  he  left  us, 
and  during  all  this  time  he  has  had  plenty  to  do. 
He  is  the  organist  of  a  Koman  catholic  church, 
has  twenty-three  scholars  on  the  pianoforte,  and 
one  on  the  violin.  His  success  is  complete  in 
every  respect. 

Yiolin  playing  is  the  only  important  branch  of 
music  absent  from  our  course.  This  instrument 
is  unquestionably  the  most  favorite  one  at  the 
present  time.  Judged  by  its  wide  popularity,  it 
reigns  supreme  over  all  others.  It  charms  and 
delights  alike  the  young  and  the  old,  the  wise  and 
the  unlearned,  the  student  and  the  man  of  affairs, 
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the  bedate  and  the  gay.  The  brilliancy  and  intrinsic 
sweetness  of  its  sound  infuse  a  sense  of  liveliness 
and  create  a  feeling  of  joy  and  happiness  which 
are  unequalled.  While  the  range  of  its  organic 
resources  and  the  compass  of  its  harmonic  com- 
binations and  rhythmic  successions  are  neither  as 
extensive  nor  as  comprehensive  as  those  of  the 
organ  and  the  pianoforte,  its  melodious  efltects,  its 
power  and  nobleness  of  expression,  its  suppleness 
of  tone  are,  on  the  other  hand,  superior  to  those 
of  any  other  instrument.  No  school  of  music  can, 
in  our  days,  be  considered  as  complete  without  the 
study  of  the  violin.  The  seriousness  of  the  objec- 
tions which  were  cogent  in  the  early  part  of  the 
history  of  the  institution  and  caused  its  discontin- 
uance is  invalidated,  or  at  least  greatly  modified, 
by  the  present  intellectual,  moral  and  social  status 
of  the  blind;  and  I  earnestly  recommend  that  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  its  speedy  introduction 
into  both  branches  of  the  music  department. 

Extensive  as  are  the  facilities  afforded  at  the 
institution  itself  for  thorough  instruction  and  prac- 
tice, and  great  as  are  the  actual  benefits  accruing 
from  them,  their  value  is  vastly  enhanced  by  the 
rare  external  opportunities  for  the  cultivation  and 
refinement  of  the  artistic  taste,  which  are  freely 
offered  to  those  of  our  scholars  who  are  gifted  with 
natural  ability  for  the  study  of  music. 

Through  the  great  kindness  and  generosity  of 
the  leading  musical   societies  of  Boston,  of  the 
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proprietors  of  theatres,  the  managers  of  public 
entertainments,  and  also  of  the  most  eminent  musi- 
cians in  the  city, —  the  names  of  all  of  whom  will 
be  given  elsewhere, —  our  pujjils  have  continued  to 
be  permitted  to  attend  the  finest  concerts,  rehear- 
sals, operas,  oratorios  and  recitals,  and  to  hear  the 
compositions  of  the  greater  and  lesser  masters 
intei-preted  by  distinguished  individual  artists  or 
well  drilled  orchestras.  I  avail  myself  of  this 
opportunity  to  express  in  the  name  of  the  school, 
to  each  and  all  of  them,  our  warm  thanks  and 
grateful  acknowledgments,  and  to  join  the  public 
at  large  in  the  hearty  wish  for  their  future  success 
and  prosperity. 

But  the  discharge  of  this  pleasant  duty  is,  I  am 
grieved  to  say,  blended  with  a  feeling  of  sincere 
regret  and  disappointment,  caused  by  the  announce- 
ment that  the  concerts  of  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent of  these  organizations,  the  Harvard  musical 
association,  will  be  heard  no  longer.  This  society 
has  been  a  constant  friend,  an  efficient  educator 
and  a  great  benefactor  to  the  blind  of  New  Eng- 
land. For  sixteen  years  it  has  opened  its  doors  to 
them  with  unparalleled  liberality,  and  freely  ex- 
tended to  them  abundant  opportunities  for  hear- 
ing the  best  performances  of  the  chefs  d^oduvre  of 
classic  music,  thereby  contributing  largely  to  the 
full  development  of  their  artistic  sensibilities,  criti- 
cal acumen  and  general  musical  culture.  These 
uncommon  advantages  were  so  highly  valued  and 
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fully  appreciated  by  our  pupils,  that  their  loss  is 
keenly  felt  and  deeply  regretted  by  all  of  them. 

Let  us  hope  and  trust  that  the  noble  example  of 
the  Harvard  musical  association  will  be  followed 
by  others,  and  that  the  cause  of  the  education  of 
the  blind  will  not  cease  to  be  remembered  by  those 
who  have  it  in  their  powpr  to  befriend  and 
advance  it. 

Tuning  Department. 

This  department  has  received  its  wonted  share 
of  attention  and  shows  results  quite  as  encourag- 
ing as  those  of  former  years. 

As  the  circle  of  possible  pursuits  and  remunera- 
tive employments  for  the  blind  becomes  more  and 
more  restricted  by  the  invention  and  use  of  machin- 
ery in  all  manufacturing  processes,  by  the  division 
of  labor  and  by  the  enormous  develoiDment  of 
absorbing  monopolies,  it  is  more  urgent  that  the 
most  perfect  provision  should  be  made  for  those  in 
which  they  can  excel.  Experience  has  proved  that 
the  art  of  tuning  pianofortes  is  the  most  prominent 
among  them,  and  no  institution  for  the  blind  can 
afford  to  neglect  or  slight  it.  Li  our  system  of 
training  the  pupils  for  useful  occupations  it  holds 
a  very  important  position. 

During  the  past  year  several  improvements  have 
been  made  in  the  appliances  employed  in  the  tun- 
ing department,  and  new  facilities  have  been  added 
for  carrying  on  its  operations  successfully,  and  ren- 
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dering  the  instruction  and  practice  of  the  recipi- 
ents of  its  benefits  thorough  and  efficient. 

The  contract  for  tuning  and  keeping  in  repair 
the  pianofortes  of  the  public  schools  of  Boston  has 
again,  for  the  sixth  time,  been  awarded  to  the  tun- 
ing department  of  this  institution,  on  the  same 
terras  as  heretofore,  pnd  without  the  least  opposi- 
tion from  any  direction.  This  unanimous  and 
prompt  action  of  the  committee,  together  with  the 
steady  increase  of  patronage  which  has  been  ex- 
tended to  our  tuners  by  some  of  the  very  best 
families  of  Boston  and  the  neighboring  towns,  is 
very  gratifying  to  them,  and  speaks  more  elo- 
quently for  their  skill  and  efficiency  than  words 
can  do.  Moreover,  it  constitutes  in  itself  a  com- 
plete answer  and  consummate  refutation  to  the 
base  aspersions,  sneering  insinuations  and  un- 
friendly remarks,  which  are  now  and  then,  either 
thoughtlessly  or  designedly,  directed  against  the 
abilities  of  the  blind. 

The  most  contemptible  criticism  of  this  kind 
appeared  last  July  in  the  editorial  columns  of  the 
"Musical  Critic  and  Trade  Review"  of  New 
York.  The  writer  of  this  curious  paragraph  asserts 
that,  having  watched  the  method  of  a  blind  tuner, 
he  saw  that  "  he  had  no  conception  of  the  prin- 
ciples  of  proper  tuning."  He  says :  "  His  musical 
ear  was  true,  but  he  did  not  understand  the  me- 
chanical construction  of  the  piano,  and  there  is  no 
douht  that  he  succeeded  in  ruining  the  instrument. 
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Some  persons  may  be  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  char- 
ity in  engaging  a  blind  man  for  the  purpose  of 
tuning  their  pianos,  but  they  could  better  aflfoid 
to  pay  the  unfortunate  man  a  few  dollars  to  keep 
him  from  touching  the  piano,  and  at  the  same  time 
make  money  by  the  operation,  as  the  damage 
usually  done  is  equal  to  twenty  times  the  cost  of 
tuning.'' 

This  statement  is  as  reckless  and  untrue  as  it  is 
cruel  and  unjust  to  a  large  class  of  our  fellow  men, 
who  are  striving  determinedly  to  reach  the  goal  of 
independence  and  grapple  resolutely  with  the  for- 
midable difficulties  opposing  their  advancement  to 
the  dignity  of  self-maintenance.    It  misrepresents 
the  nature  of  their  work,  gives  false  impressions 
of  the  thoroughness  of  their  training,  undervalues 
their    capacities,    and    adds    a  vast    amount    of 
anguish  to  their  sore  calamity.     Conceived  in  su-- 
preme  selfishness  and  mean  jealousy,  if  not  in  des- 
picable malice,  and  couched  in  terms  of  hypocrisy^' 
and  pretence,  it  is  calculated  to  strengthen  the 
common  prejudices  against  sightless  tuners,  create 
mistrust  in  their  endeavors,  deprive  them  of  their 
share  in  the  public  patronage,  and  thus  condemn 
them  to  the  evils  of  idleness  and  the  mercy  of 
charity. 

Now  the  facts  of  the  case  are  simply  these.  In 
consequence  of  their  infirmity  the  blind  begin 
early  to  concentrate  their  attention  upon  the  im- 
pressions received  through  the  auditory  organs. 
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They  constantly  employ  the  car  for  various  pur- 
poses for  which  seeing  persons  use  their  eyes, 
and  they  let  it  rest  only  when  they  are  asleep. 
While  in  school,  they  live  and  move  in  an  atmos- 
phere which  resounds  with  musical  tones.  By 
this  incessant  exercise  their  sense  of  hearing  is  so 
improved,  and  acquires  such  an  acuteness  and 
nicety,  that  the  relations  of  sounds,  and  the  imper- 
fections of  unisons  and  intervals,  imperceptible  to 
ordinary  listeners,  are  apparent  to  them.  This 
power  and  accuracy  of  the  musical  ear  of  our 
pupils  is  coupled  and  sustained  by  a  practical  and 
systematic  knowledge  of  the  construction  of  the 
pianoforte  and  its  internal  mechanism  w^hich  they 
acquire  in  the  tuning  department  of  this  institu- 
tion. Here,  aided  by  the  use  of  models  and  the 
dissection  of  old  instruments,  they  study  with 
great  care  and  under  efficient  guidance  the  differ- 
ences in  the  structure  of  the  various  kinds  of 
actions,  learn  the  details  of  their  workings,  and 
become  familiar  with  the  form,  size  and  relations 
of  every  part,  the  materials  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed, and  the  office  it  performs.  In  addition  to 
this,  special  attention  is  paid  to  that  branch  of 
physics  which  treats  of  the  nature  of  sound  and 
the  laws  of  its  production  and  jn'opagation.  Thus, 
all  things  being  considered,  our  tuners  are  far 
better  prepared  in  theory  as  well  as  in  j^ractice  for 
the  successful  pursuit  of  their  art  than  the  great 
majority   of  their   seeing   competitors,  and   have 
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positive  advantages  over  them,  both  in  their  nat- 
ural ai)titude8  and  in  their  acquired  qualifications. 

This  assertion  does  not  rest  upon  mere  specu- 
lation or  a  priori  reasoning.  It  is  based  upon 
undisputed  facts  which,  warranted  by  history  and 
confirmed  by  daily  experience,  ought  to  dispel  all 
reasonable  doubts  as  to  the  competency  and  success 
of  the  blind  as  tuners  of  pianoforte^.  Some  of 
these  are  herewith  given  in  the  briefest  possible 
manner. 

1.  Claud  Montal,  a  graduate  of  the  school  for 
the  young  blind  in  Paris,  has  been  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  tuners  in  that  city,  and  he  not  only 
made  improvements  in  his  art  but  contributed 
more  than  any  other  individual  to  its  present  per- 
fection. His  treatise  on  the  subject  is  still  a  work 
of  unsurpassed  merit.  His  knowledge  of  the 
mechanism  and  construction  of  pianofortes  was  so 
thorough  and  extensive  that  he  became  the  head 
of  one  of  the  leading  and  most  prosperous  facto- 
ries of  these  instruments.  His  talents  were  gen- 
erally recognized  and  fully  appreciated  by  eminent 
artists  everywhere.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
inventions;  but  the  most  valuable  of  these  was 
that  concerning  the  pedals.  He  exhibited  in  Lon- 
don in  1862  a  '^  peddle  d^ expression^'*  diminishing 
the  range  of  the  hammers  instead  of  shifting  them, 
an  expedient  now  employed  by  American  *  and 
German  makers,  and  a  ^'peddle  de  prolongement^'* 
by  using  which  a  note  or  notes  may  be  prolonged 
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after  the  fingers  have  quitted  the  keys.  Mental's 
genius  has  planted  the  art  of  tuning  pianofortes  so 
firmly  in  the  curriculum  of  his  alma  mater,  that 
about  one-third  of  the  graduates  of  that  school 
continue  to  become  skilled  in  it  and  to  earn  their 
living  by  its  practice  in  the  capital  and  provinces 
of  France. 

2.  Messrs.  Steinway  &  Sons  of  New  York  have 
for  a  long  time  employed  a  blind  man,  named 
Arnim  Shotte,  as  head  tuner  of  their  celebrated 
establishment,  and  in  reply  to  a  letter  which  I 
addressed  to  them,  asking  for  information  with 
regard  to  his  success,  they  speak  as  follows :  "  Mr. 
Shotte's  tuning  is  simply  perfect,  not  only  for  its 
purity,  but  for  his  skill  of  so  setting  the  tuning 
pins  that  the  piano  can  endure  the  largest  amount 
of  heavy  playing  without  being  put  out  of  tune.'' 
With  this  opinion  coincides  that  of  Messrs.  Wm. 
Bourne  &  Son  of  Boston,  who  have  employed  one 
of  the  graduates  of  this  institution,  Mr.  Joseph 
H.  Wood,  as  principal  tuner  for  nineteen  yeare, 
and  write :  "  It  gives  us  the  greatest  pleasure  to 
testify  to  the  efficient  and  excellent  service  ren- 
dered by  him  to  our  establishment,  and  to  say  that 

» 

his  able  and  skilful  workmanship  has  always  been 
much  prized  by  us."  Other  factories  and  dealers 
of  pianofortes  in  Boston,  Providence,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  and  elsewhere  have  availed  themselves  of  the 
services  of  sightless  tuners,  and  they  all  bear  tes- 
timony to  the  uniforoi  success  of  their  work. 
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3.  The  tuners  of  this  institution  have  for  six 
years  taken  charge  of  the  pianofortes  used  in  the 
public  schools  of  Boston  —  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
one  in  number.  Their  tuning,  and  the  lesser  repairs 
which  they  themselves  do,  have  received  unqualified 
commendation  and  cordial  approbation  from  both 
the  music  teachers  and  the  proper  authorities,  and 
never  to  my  knowledge  has  a  word  of  dissatisfac- 
tion been  breathed,  or  any  complaint  made  of  the 
slightest  injury  to  any  of  the  instruments. 

4.  A  number  of  prominent  musicians,  teachers 
and  critics  in  this  city,  such  as  Messrs.  Carl  Zer- 
rahn,  B.  J.  Lang,  W.  H.  Sherwood,  Julius  Eich- 
bcrg,  John  S.  Dwight,  J.  B.  Sharland,  H.  E.  Holt, 
J.  W.  Mason,  the  late  Robert  E.  Apthorp,  and 
many  others,  after  a  patient  and  conscientious  trial 
of  our  tuners,  have  declared  themselves  "  perfectly 
satisfied  with  their  work,"  have  characterized  it  as 
"  equal  to  the  best,"  and  some  of  them  have  earn- 
estly recommended  the  services  of  the  blind  to 
their  pupils  and  friends,  and  have  obtained  orders 
for  them.  The  most  emphatic  of  the  testimonials 
cheerfully  given  to  them  was  that  of  Mr.  Sher- 
wood, in  which  he  says:  "My  grand  piano  was 
recently  tuned  and  regulated  by  tuners  from  the 
institution  for  the  blind.  They  put  it  in  better 
repair  and  condition  (in  both  action,  hammer- felts 
and  perfect  tune)  than  it  has  been  for  a  long  time 
past.  I  cordially  endorse  their  abilities  in  this  line 
as  apparently  unsurpassed." 
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The  chain  of  these  testimonials  ^nd  historic  facts 
could  be  greatly  lengthened  by  the  addition  of 
many  others  of  a  similar  nature;  but  the  above- 
mentioned  will  suffice  to  prove  the  correctness  of 
my  assertions,  and  to  show  that  the  blind  are 
remarkably  successful  as  tuners  of  pianofortes,  and 
that  the  slurs  cast  upon  their  work  by  unprincipled 
critics  and  heartless  traducers  are  unmerited  and 
unjustifiable.  That  now  and  then  there  may  be 
found  one  of  their  number  who  is  n6t  an  expert  in  the 
art  which  he  professes  to  pursue,  and  who  may  do 
harm  to  an  instrument  entrusted  to  his  care,  no  one 
can  reasonably  deny.  But  is  it  fair,  is  it  honorable, 
is  it  humane  to  condemn  a  whole  class  of  indus- 
trious and  meritorious  people  by  the  misconduct  of 
a  few,  to  exclude  them  on  that  ground  from  the 
active  occupations  of  life  and  assign  them  arbi- 
trarily to  the  unmitigated  miseries  of  the  alms- 
house, from  which  they  have  been  delivered  through 
the  indefatigable  toil  and  sagacious  efforts  of 
eminent  reformers  and  distinguished  philanthro- 
pists? Are  the  instigators  of  the  paragraph  pub- 
lished in  the  "  Musical  Critic  and  Trade  Review  " 
prepared  to  stamp  as  perfect  or  "  well  done  ^  the 
work  of  the  legions  of  seeing  persons  who  swarm 
the  country  heralded  by  flaming  advertisements  and 
circulars  as  first-class  tuners,  but  who  are  both  by 
taste  and  training  more  competent  to  split  wood  or 
till  the  soil  than  to  handle  and  regulate  musical 
instruments?    Yet  it  would  be  simply  absurd  to 
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use  their  failings  and  misdeeds  as  a  weapon  against 
a  whole  class  of  artisans,  amongst  whom  there 
are  many  of  acknowledged  skill  and  dexterity. 

In  closing  these  remarks,  which  duty  and  the 
sense  of  justice  compel  me  to  write  in  defence  of 
the  assailed  rights  and  misjudged  abilities  of  the 
blind,  I  beg  leave  to  state  that  the  work  of  all  the 
graduates  from  the  tuning  department  of  this 
institution  who  are  supplied  with  certificates  is 
warranted  to  be  thorough  in  every  respect;  and  I 
herewith  appeal  to  the  public  to  continue  to  favor 
them  with  employment  on  the  solid  basis  of  busi- 
ness and  not  on  that  of  charity. 

Technical  Department. 

A  brief  review  of  the  work  accomplished  in  the 
two  branches  of  the  technical  department  will  show 
that  its  affairs  have  been  managed  with  commend- 
able diligence  and  with  satisfactory  results. 

T.     Workshop  for  the  Boys. 

Under  the  faithful  care  and  general  supervision 
of  Mr.  John  H.  Wright,  our  boys  have  been  reg- 
ularly employed  in  this  shop  in  working  at  the 
usual  trades,  and  have  acquired  more  or  less  skill 
in  their  pursuance. 

The  mode  of  instruction  has  been  very  simple 
and  eminently  practical,  and  its  chief  object  has 
been  to  enable  the  pupils  to  use  their  hands  with 
dexterity,  to  exercise  their  faculties  upon  things 
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tangible  and  actual,  to  manipulate  materials,  and 
to  learn  how  to  construct  various  articles.  The 
valuable  effects  of  this  training  are  manifest  not 
only  in  the  exactness  or  fitness  with  which  mat- 
tresses, or  brooms,  or  cane  seats,  or  other  special 
articles  are  prepared  for  the  market,  but  in  thb 
development  of  the  powers  and  increase  of  the 
capacities  of  the  apprentices  for  the  transaction  of 
business  and  for  general  usefulness. 

n.     WbrJc-rooms  for  the  Girls. 

Of  the  condition  and  prospects  of  this  branch 
of  our  technical  department  I  am  able  to  give  a 
most  favorable  account. 

Under  the  efficient  management  of  Miss  Abbj  J. 
Dillingham,  the  work-rooms  for  the  girls  have  con- 
tinued to  be  bee-hives  of  industry,  and  the  articles 
there  manufactured  have  been  most  creditable  both 
to  teachers  and  learners,  and  found  so  ready  a  sale 
that  only  a  few  specimens  could  be  seen  in  our 
cases  at  any  one  time. 

The  training  which  the  girls  receive  in  the  work- 
rooms, added  to  the  experience  which  they  obtain  in 
domestic  employments,  is  of  incalculable  benefit  to 
them.  It  enables  them  to  engage  in  various  occu- 
pations adapted  to  their  sex,  and  to  become  helpful 
members  of  their  families. 

Department  of  Physical  Training. 

The  pupils,  divided  as  usual  into  six  classes  of 
moderate  size,  have  repaired  to  the  gymnasium  at 
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stated  hours,  and  have  been  regularly  instructed 
and  trained  in  those  graduated  trials  of  strength, 
activity  and  adroitness  by  which  the  size  and 
power  of  the  muscles  are  fully  developed,  the  vital 
processes  of  respiration,  digestion  and  circulation 
are  promoted,  the  general  health  and  agility  in 
motion  improved,  and  the  whole  frame  is  invigor- 
ated and  prepared  for  sustaining  prolonged  and 
sudden  efforts. 

The  exercises  comprised  in  our  course  of  physi- 
cal training  have  been  selected  with  a  view  to  their 
suitableness  to  the  capacity  of  learners  of  different 
ages  and  of  every  grade  of  bodily  strength,  and 
have  been  arranged  in  a  progressive  and  systematic 
manner,  each  step  leading  to  that  directly  in 
advance  of  it.  They  have  been  invariably  con- 
ducted by  experienced  and  prudent  teachers,  who 
allow  no  attempts  of  extraordinary  or  exaggerated 
feats  that  might  cause  accidents,  and  their  effect 
upon  the  appearance,  health,  and  strength  of  the 
pupils  has  been  quite  remarkable. 

The  Printing  Fund. 

It  was  a  source  of  no  small  gratification  to  have 
been  able  to  announce  at  the  celebration  of  the 
semi-centennial  anniversary  of  the  institution,  that 
the  total  amount  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
for  the  permanent  endowment  of  the  "  Howe 
Memorial  Press''  had  been  contributed.  The 
generosity  and  benevolence   of  our  citizens  were 
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never  more  signally  manifested  than  in  the  comple- 
tion of  this  enterprise,  which  will  stand  in  per- 
petuity, like  a  beautiful  fountain,  breathing  forth 
comfort  and  life-giving  power. 

About  a  year  ago,  while  rendering  a  brief  account 
of  the  progress  made  in  raising  the  printing  fund, 
we  stated  that  the  sum  requisite  was  still  incom- 
plete, and  urgently  asked  for  further  subscriptions. 
Our  appeal  met  with  a  prompt  and  hearty  response. 

,  The  names  of  new  contributors  were  almost  daily 
added  to  our  list,  and  some  of  the  noblest  families 
and    constant    benefactors    of   the    blind,   whose 

.  modesty  screens  them  from  the  public  ken,  sent  us 
the  glad  and  refreshing  order  to  double  their  origi- 
nal donations  of  one  thousand  dollars,  and  in 
several  instances  to  multiply  them  by  five.  Such 
a  grand  use  of  the  rules  of  arithmetic  for  the 
benefit  of  suffering  humanity  is  not  a  common 
occurrence.  It  is,  indeed,  a  rare  phenomenon. 
Nov  is  it  the  practice  of  men  of  ordinary  mental 
and  moral  calibre,  who  come  into  the  possession  of 
riches  by  a  mere  stroke  of  luck  or  accident,  and 
whose  charitable  gifts  are  either  exceedingly 
slender  in  size  or  capricious  and  showy  in  character. 
It  is  the  privilege  of  great  souls  and  hearts  full  of 
sympathy  and  good-will.  It  is  the  ripe  fruit  of 
pure  unselfishness  and  benign  philanthropy. 

The  comj)letion  of  the  printing  fund  is  an  act  of 
public-spirited  beneficence  which,  we  believe,  has 
no  parallel   in   history,  and   reflects   the  greatest 
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honor  on  the  munificent  liberality  of  tlie  donors  -^ 
and  the  organic  fabric  of  the  community  in  which 
such  enterprises  are  accomplished.  The  books 
which  will  be  annually  issued  will  prove  not  only 
valuable  treasures  of  enlightenment  and  wisdom, 
but  a  perennial  source  of  consolation  under  an 
affliction  which  closes  upon  its  victims  the  delights 
and  charms  of  the  visible  world.  They  will  gladden  • 
many  a  saddened  heart,  raise  many  a  drooping 
spirit,  and  comfort  many  a  joyless  dwelling.  Like 
balm  and  anodyne,  they  will  assuage  the  pangs  of 
calamity  and  misfortune.  For  good  literature  is 
one  of  the  best  remedies  to  a  sorrowing  soul. 
Pliny  says  : 

''  At  unicum  doloris  leyamentum  studia  confugio ;  ** 

and  Montesquieu  declared  that  no  grief  is  so  deep 
as  not  to  be  dissipated  by  reading  for  an  hour  : 

"  Je  u'ai  jamais  eu  de  chagrin  si  profond  qu'une  heure  de 
lecture  ue  Uait  di38ip6." 

In  the  case  of  the  blind  this  remedy  acts  with 
tenfold  force.  The  shadowed  outward  vision 
causes  the  light  within  to  burn  more  brightly,  as 
the  whidow-curtains  drawn  at  dark  increase  the 
glow  of  the  fire  and  intensify  the  cheerfulness 
inside  the  room. 

To  a  generous  and  enlightened  public,  and  to 
the  editors  and  proprietors  of  the  leading  news- 
papers we  are  under  great  and  lasting  obligations 
for  the  active  aid  and  cooi^eration  readily  given 
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to  our  earnest  efforts  to  bring  the  enterprise  of 
embossing  books  to  its  consummation.  Encouraged 
by  the  success  thus  attained,  we  are  determined  to 
prosecute  this  grand  object  with  all  our  energies, 
until  every  sightless  person  who  can  read  with  the 
tips  of  his  fingers  is  provided  with  a  sufficient 
supply  of  choice  and  healthy  literature. 

Absolute  Need  op  a  Kindergarten. 

Eloquent  the  children's  faces  — 
Poverty's  lean  look,  which  saith, 

Save  us !  save  us !  woe  surrounds  us  ; 

Little  knowledge  sore  confounds  us ; 
Life  is  but  a  lingering  death. 

Give  us  light  amid  our  darkness ; 

Let  us  know  the  good  f^oro  ill ; 
Hate  us  not  for  all  our  blindness  ; 
Love  us,  lead  us,  show  us  kindness, 

You  can  make  us  what  you  will. 

We  are  willing ;  we  are  ready ; 

We  would  learn  if  you  would  teach ; 
We  have  hearts  that  yearn  towards  duty  ; 
We  have  minds  alive  to  beauty  ; 

Souls  that  any  heights  can  reach. 

Mart  Howitt. 

These  lines  give  a  striking  picture  of  the  condi- 
tion of  a  large  number  of  little  blind  children  who 
are  scattered  in  all  parts  of  New  England,  living 
in  total  physical  darkness  and  indescribable  desti- 
tution. They  set  forth  clearly  and  concisely  their 
wants  and  capabilities,  and  present  in  plain  and 
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simple  words  a  pathetic  and  resistless  appeal  in 
their  behalf. 

Like  other  human  beings,  these  afflicted  children 
of  night  are  endowed  with  faculties  and  capacities 
susceptible  of  development,  growth  and  improve- 
ment, but,  unlike  most  of  them,  they  are  considered 
as  hopelessly  disabled  by  their  infirmity,  and  are 
thoughtlessly  doomed  to  sloth  and  inertia.  Pale, 
nerveless,  haggard,  and  evidently  reduced  in 
vitality,  they  are  confined  to  wretched  lodgings, 
and  are  permitted  to  lead  a  distressing  existence. 
All  the  natural  pleasures  of  childhood  are  unknown 
to  them.  Not  a  ray  of  joy  enters  the  dark  cham- 
ber of  their  isolation ;  not  a  breath  of  happiness 
lightens  the  heavy  pressure  of  the  clouds  of  their 
calamity.  They  are  usually  born  in  poverty,  and 
often  in  moral  depravity.  They  are  nursed  by 
sorrow,  surrounded  by  vice,  accompanied  by  mis- 
fortune, brought  up  in  neglect,  and  tortured  by 
inexpressible  misery.  They  live  in  a  world  of 
seclusion  and  suflfering,  with  the  woes  of  which 
very  few  of  our  citizens  are  acquainted.  Hunger, 
filth,  fou  lair,  stifling  heat,  or  severe  cold  —  these 
and  their  like  are  the  daily  attendants  and  constant 
companions  of  these  unfortunate  human  beings. 

But  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  the  souls  of  these 
children  have  in  them  something  of  that  cloud  of 
glory  of  which  the  poet  sings.  T^o  matter  how 
hideous  and  squalid  their  lives  may  be,  they  have 
susceptibilities  that  can  be  touched  by  kindness* 
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beauty  and  goodness.  They  have  hearts  which  can 
be  reached  by  love  and  sympathy.  They  have  the 
germs  of  natural  aptitudes  and  mental  abilities 
which  can  be  fostered  by  care  and  brought  to  fru- 
ition by  training. 

Now  the  salvation  and  future  welfare  of  these 
children  of  misfortune  depend  wholly  upon  their 
being  removed  from  the  poisonous  effects  of  their 
environment,  and  placed  in  neat  and  healthy  quar- 
ters, where  the  means  for  physical  well-being  and 
systematic  training  are  sufficiently  provided,  and 
the  spirit  of  good-will  and  benevolence  all  pervad- 
ing and  guiding,  and  where  faith  in  man's  capacity 
for  improvement  and  elevation  is  firmly  adhered  to, 
and  parental  care  and  affection  freely  bestowed. 
'  This  salutary  change  should  be  effected  before  cor- 
rupt tendencies  and  vicious  propensities  are  hard- 
ened and  crystallized  into  permanent  habits;  and 
the  tender  age  between  five  and  nine  years  seems 
most  appropriate  for  it.  Being  brought  so  early  in 
life  under  favorable  influences  and  a  regular  course 
of  bodily,  mental  and  moral  culture,  the  children 
will  prove  better  subjects  for  reformation  than  if 
taken  in  charge  later  on.  Good  principles  and 
aspirations  will  sink  more  deeply  into  their  minds 
while  these  are  still  in  a  plastic  state  and  compar- 
atively free  from  low  impressions  and  mean  encum- 
brances; and  when  sound  seed  is  sown  before  the 
tares  have  time  to  take  root,  the  probability  is  that 
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the  harvest  will  be  more  abundant  and  of  a  purer 
and  better  quality. 

For  the  accomplishment  of  this  noble  purpose, 
the  foundation  of  a  primary  school  for  little  blind 
children  is  imperatively  needed.  As  there  is 
neither  room  nor  conveniences  for  such  an  estab- 
lishment on  the  premises  of  this  institution,  and  as 
it  is,  moreover,  neither  advisable  nor  desirable  to 
have  its  tender  inmates  associated  and  brought  up 
together  with  youth  between  the  ages  of  fifteen 
and  nineteen  years,  it  should  be  placed  elsewhere 
within  the  limits  of  the  city.  It  should  have  a 
pleasant  and  healthy  location,  and  occupy  a  lot  of 
land  comprising  five  acres  at  least.  It  should  be 
organized  on  sound  principles,  and  conducted  on  a 
broad  and  liberal  policy.  There  should  be  nothing 
about  either  its  title  or  arrangements  which  would 
in  any  way  compromise  its  educational  character. 
Its  existence  should  be  secured  by  an  endowment 
fund  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  its  doors  should  be  freely  opened  not  only 
to  such  indigent  blind  children  as  are  above 
described,  but  to  all  others  who  are  deprived  of 
the  visual  sense  and  may  be  desirous  of  entering 
the  school.  They  should  be  retained  until  the  age 
of  twelve,  and  taught  and  trained  objectively  ac- 
cording to  the  simple  and  rational  methods  devel- 
oped in  Froebel's  kindergarten. 

This  system  is  admirably  suited  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  little  blind  children,  containing,  as  it  does. 
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within  itself,  that  principle  of  organic  life  mani- 
fested in  gradual  development,  and  the  power  of 
counteracting  the  undesirable  effects  produced  by 
the  loss  of  sight  and  by  weakening  and  degrading 
influences.  It  turns  innocent  play  to  useful 
account,  and  cultivates  happiness  on  the  fertile  soil 
of  industry.  By  the  felicitous  combination  of 
"  doing  with  knowing,"  the  intellectual  activity  is 
unconsciously  promoted  while  the  physical  strength 
is  steadily  increased.  In  the  simple  and  delicate 
crafts  of  folding,  weaving,  block-building,  sewing, 
embroidering  upon  cardboard,  modelling  in  clay, 
and  the  like,  a  grand  purpose  is  subserved,  that  of 
unfolding  the  various  powers  of  the  body  and 
mind  just  at  the  time  when  they  are  particularly 
capable  of  harmonious  growth,  eager  for  improve- 
ment and  most  pliable  in  every  respect. 

Of  the  numerous  beneficent  results  obtained 
from  the  above-named  occupations  and  from  simi- 
lar  interesting  and  attractive  exercises,  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  most  noticeable:  Good  physical 
development;  muscular  strength  and  elasticity; 
habits  of  attention  and  order;  clearness  and  precis- 
ion in  thinking;  freedom  and  grace  of  movement; 
quickness  of  invention  and  fertility  of  imagination; 
a  keen  sense  of  symmetry  and  harmony,  together 
with  love  of  construction  and  appreciation  of  utility; 
great  mechanical  skill  in  the  use  of  the  hands,  and 
initiation  into  the  conventionalities  of  polite  society, 
in  their  demeanor  toward  each  other,  and  in  mat- 
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ters    of   eating,    drinking    and   personal    cleanli- 
ness. 

The  average  intelligence  of  pupils  taught  in  the 
kindergarten  is  decidedly  superior  to  that  of  chil- 
dren who  enter  the  primary  schools  without  such 
training.  The  foiiner  are  more  or  less  accustomed 
to  exert  themselves  in  the  search  for  information, 
and  prepared  to  derive  greater  benefit  from  instruc- 
tion and  mental  discipline  than  the  latter.  They 
generally  obsei-ve  accurately,  seize  ideas  rapidly 
and  definitely,  illustrate  readily,  work  independ- 
ently and  express  their  thoughts  with  correctness 
and  fluency.  To  persons  bereft  of  sight,  FroebeFs 
system  promises  even  higher  results  than  these. 
It  affords  them  unequalled  facilities  for  gaining  an 
adequate  conception  of  forms  of  various  kinds,  and 
rare  opportunities  for  the  practice  and  refinement  ; 
of  their  remaining  senses,  especially  of- that  of 
touch,  which  is  their  chief  reliance  for  the  acquisi-  . 
tion  of  all  concrete  knowledge,  and  consequently 
the  most  important  factor  of  their  education. 
Above  all,  the  drill  obtained  through  its  exercises  so 
early  in  life  and  under  such  genial  influences,  will 
prove  a  valuable  auxiliary  for  future  achievements 
and  the  most  effective  agent  for  raising  the  stand- 
ard of  attainments  in  this  school.  For  a  great  part 
of  the  time  which  is  now  necessarily  spent  in  mere 
primary  routine  work  and  elementary  training,  can 
then  be  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  advanced  studies 
both  in  the  literary  and  musical  departments,  and 
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to  a  thorough  preparation  for  a  professional  or  other 
calling.    Thus  there  will  be  a  positive  and  most 
significant  gain  at  both  ends,  which  will  in  some 
^  measure  pave  the  way  for  the  solution  of  the  great 
I  problem  of  the  higher  education  for  the  blind  and 
•  their  thorough  equipment  for  the  struggle  of  exist- 
ence. 

It  is  obvious  from  these  facts  and  from  a  careful 
consideration  of  the  matter,  that  a  well-fitted  and 
'suflicienlly  provided  kindergarten  will  be  to  little 
I  sightless  children  what  the  light  of  the  sun  and 
.  the  dew  of  heaven  are  to  tender  plants,  —  a  source 
.  of  life  and  growth  and  strength,  a  flame  dispelling 
the  clouds  of  darkness,  a  fountain  of  happiness  and 
strength,  aiding  them  to  outsoar  the  shadows  of 
their  night.    It  will  be  a  psalm  of  their  deliverance 
from  the  clutches  of  misery,  a  hymn  to  the  dawn 
of  an  era  of  freedom  and  independence,  a  benedic- 
tion to  the  benevolence  of  our  age. 

In  behalf  of  these  afflicted  children,  who  from 
the  midst  of  the  wretchedness  and  neglect  in 
which  they  are  phmged,  stretch  their  helpless 
hands  towards  the  shore  and  call  for  a  life-boat, 
we  make  an  earnest  appeal  to  the  generous  and 
wealthy  members  of  our  community,  and  hope  that 
it  will  touch  a  responsive  chord  in  their  hearts. 
When  they  determine  to  pronounce  the  grand  ver- 
dict and  say,  "  let  there  be  a  permanent  source  of 
light  and  happiness  for  little  blind  children,'"  there 
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will  be  no  intellectual  and  moral  darkness  for  them 
any  longer. 

Cicero  says,  that  men  resemble  the  gods  in  noth-  ] 
ing  so   much   as   iu   doing  good  to  their  fellow  [ 
creatures.     "  Homines  ad  deos  nulla  se  propius  - 
acceduntj  qtiam  salutem  Jiomimbits  dando.^^    There 
may   possibly   be   some,   however,   who   are    dis- 
posed  to    bestow  their   gifts   upon  works   of  an 
artistic  nature,  upon  the  cause  of  higher  or  pro- 
fessional education,  upon  the  furtherance  of  culture  : 
and  refinement,  but  not  inclined  to  aid  an  enter-  , 
prise  which  is  calculated  to  seek  its  beneficiaries  ; 
in  the  humblest  social  ranks  and  lighten  one  of  the 
greatest  human  calamities  of  half  its  weight.     If 
there  be  such  among  our  generous  citizens,  let  me 
remind  them  of  the  words  of  Kichter :  "Very  beau- 
tiful is  the  eagle  when  he  floats  with  outstretched 
wings  aloft  in  the  clear  blue;  but  sublime  when  he 
plunges  down  through  the  tempests  to  his  eyrie  on  ; 
the  cliff,  where  his  unfledged  young  ones  dwell 
and  are  starving." 

Occasions  of  Interest  during  the  Year. 

Though  a  little  shut  in  from  the  world,  our 
young  people  are  not  behindhand  in  echoing  the 
movements  which  characterize  the  day,  and  the 
celebration  of  anniversaries  and  other  occasions 
during  the  past  year  has  marked  this  tendency  to 
a  very  special  and  interesting  degree. 

The  first  of  these  festivals  was  held  in  honor  of 
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the  seventy-fourth  birthday  of  New  England's 
favored  poet,  John  Greenleaf  Whittier,  on  the  17th 
of  December,  1881. 

Inspired  by  the  new  and  welcome  delight  of 
being  enabled  to  read  his  works  for  themselves 
unaided  by  any  one  save  their  own  printer,  the 
pupils  of  the  advanced  class  in  the  girls'  depart- 
ment conceived  the  idea  of  celebrating  both  the 
poet's  birthday  and  their  own  gratitude  by  appro- 
priate festal  exercises;  and  a  very  charming  and 
much  enjoyed  evening  was  the  result  of  this  happy 
thought.  Some  of  the  most  beautiful  of  Whittier's 
poems  were  read  with  much  spirit  and  feeling, 
their  tender  purity  and  pathetic  grace  being 
brought  out  in  high  relief.  Music  and  appropriate 
remarks  ensued  and  added  considerably  to  the 
liveliness  of  the  occasion.  The  following  exquisite 
letter  from  the  veteran  poet,  written  in  the  touch- 
ing vernacular  of  the  interesting  sect  of  Friends, 
was  received  by  one  of  our  teachers  who  had 
written  to  Mr.  Whittier,  informing  him  of  the  great 
pleasure  and  delight  which  her  pupils  experienced 
in  reading  his  works : 

Danvers,  Mass.,  Dec.  12th,  1881. 
To  Mary  C.  Moore  : — 

Dear  Friend^ —  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  know  tbat  the 
pupils  in  thy  class  at  the  inslilution  for  the  blind  have  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  them  to  read  some  of  my  writings,  and  thus  hold 
what  I  hope  will  prove  a  pleasant  communion  with  me.  Very 
glad  I  shall  be  if  the  pen-pictures  of  nature  and  homely  country 
firesides,  which  I  have  tried  to  make,  are  understood  and  appre- 
ciated by  those  who  cannot  discern  them  by  natural  vision.     I 
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shall  count  it  a  great  privilege  to  see  for  them,  or  rather  to  let 
them  see  through  ni}'  eyes.  It  is  the  mind  after  all  that  really 
sees,  shapes  and  colors  all  things.  What  visions  of  beauty  and 
sublimit}'  passed  before  the  inward  and  spiritual  light  of  blind 
Milton  and  deaf  Beethoven  ! 

I  have  an  esteemed  friend,  Morrison  Head}'  of  Kentucky,  who 
is  deaf  and  blind ;  yet  under  these  circumstances  he  has  culti- 
vated his  mind  to  a  high  degree,  and  has  written  poems  of  great  • 
beauty  and  vivid  descriptions  of  scenes  which  have  been  wit-   - 
nessed  only  by  the  ''  light  within." 

I  thank  thee  for  thy  letter,  and  beg  of  thee  to  assure  thy 
students  that  I  am  deeply  interested  in  their  welfare  and  prog- 
ress, and  that  my  prayer  is  that  their  inward  and  spiritual  eyes 
may  become  so  clear  that  they  can  well  dispense  with  the  out- 
ward and  material  ones. 

I  am  very  ti-uly  thy  friend, 

John  G.  WnixTiER. 

The  celebration  of  the  birthday  of  Longfellow,  .. 
preceding,  as  it  did,  his  death  by  so  few  weeks, 
seemed   in   particular  a  very  beautiful  and,  as  it 
were,  almost  prophetic  feature  of  the  intellectual  , 
life  of  the  school. 

The  garlands,  the  flowers,  the  pictures  of  the 
great  poet  and  of  his  home,  were  probably  seen  in 
many  celebrations  of  the  occasion,  which  was  won- 
derfully and,  as  we  have  said,  prophetically  kept  all 
over  the  country.  But  perhaps  there  was  some- 
thing peculiarly  touching  in  this  outburst  of  grati- 
tude towards  Longfellow  from  the  hearts  of  the 
blind,  to  whom  the  difficulty  of  reading  his  works,  ' 
as  compared  with  the  ordinary  methods  of  publica- 
tion, rendered  them  infinitely  more  precious,  and 
who  welcomed  his  birthday  with  an  enthusiasm 
which  only  the  afflicted  can  know. 
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Again,  the  singing  of  several  of  Longfellow's 
pieces  in  their  musical  and  well-tuned  voices,  was 
a  tribute  sui  generis  to  the  genius  of  the  day,  and 
the  pupils  entered  into  their  dialogue  on  his  birth- 
day with  an  ardor  which  showed  their  worship  of 
the  hero. 

Mr.  Longfellow  himself  was  interested  in  hearing 
of  the  histrionic  attempt,  which  had  been  made 
earlier  in  the  winter,  and  in  which  the  play  of 
"Maurice,  the  Woodcutter,''  was  given  in  a  very 
lively  and  untrammelled  manner.  No  blind  person 
unexpectedly  entering  the  audience  on  that  occa- 
sion would  have  supposed  that  the  actors  before 
him  were  sightless.  Indeed,  he  would  have  imag- 
ined from  the  animation  of  their  speech  and  the 
promptness  of  their  actions,  that  he  himself  was 
the  only  person  in  the  room  who  could  not  see. 
The  pupils  had  been  well  drilled  in  the  entrances, 
exits,  and  other  practical  points  of  the  little  drama, 
and  their  interest  in  the  story  carried  them  wholly 
out  of  themselves,  so  that  awkwardness,  self-con- 
sciousness and  stage-fright  were  really  left  far 
behind. 

Passing  over  the  amusing  costume  party  got  up 
by  our  girls  in  the  gymnasium  of  the  institution, 
which  was  highly  enjoyed  and  a  great  success,  the 
memory  dwells  with  delight  and  with  lingering 
glance  upon  the  day  chosen  to  acknowledge  in  a 
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suitable  manner  the  ceaseless  and  devoted  efforts 
of  Mr.  Samuel  G.  Snelling  in  behalf  of  the  blind. 
Mr.  Snelling  was  himself  totally  unaware  of  the 
festivity  intended  in  his  honor,  coming  out  on  the 
afternoon  appointed  with  a  party  of  friends  to  go 
over  the  institution.  As  was  natural  in  the  case  of 
distinguished  visitors,  the  pupils  were  assembled  en 
masse  in  the  hall,  ready  with  their  beautiful  music, 
with  recitations  and  with  reading.  Gradually  it 
appeared  that  all  the  transactions  centered  toward 
one  object;  and  the  demonstration  becoming  more 
pointed,  a  climax  was  reached  when  a  crayon  per- 
trait  of  Mr.  Snelling  was  unveiled,  to  which  the 
following  inscription  was  attached :  "  This  portrait 
of  Mr.  Samuel  G.  Snelling  was  made  at  the  expense 
of  the  pupils  and  teachers  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  as  a 
slight  token  of  their  great  and  deep  gratitude  for 
his  persistent  exertions  and  laborious  efforts  in 
raising  the  printing  fund  for  the  blind  of  New 
England."  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  made  one  of 
her  happiest  speeches  on  the  occasion,  closing  with 
the  following  appropriate  verse : 

"  These  friends  who  in  the  shadows  sit, 
Your  kindly  face  cannot  behold, 
But  3'our  soul  features  in  their  hearts 
They  '11  keep  enshrined  in  memory's  gold." 

Two  crowns  of  roses  were  presented  to  Mr. 
Snelling  by  a  little  boy  and  girl,  on  behalf  of  both 
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departments  of  the  school,  and  were  gracefiilly 
acknowledged  by  him  in  a  few  well-chosen  words. 

Kemarks  by  Mr.  John  S.  Dwight,  and  music  by 
the  celebrated  pianist,  Mr.  Baerman,  added  greatly 
to  the  delightfulness  of  the  occasion.  The  guests 
then  visited  the  schools,  and  those  who  were  able 
to  stay  later  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  a 
recital  by  the  eminent  vocalist,  Mrs.  Clara  Doria 
Kogers,  and  in  the  evening  to  a  concert  of  much 
merit,  given  by  Mr.  S.  B.  Whitney,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Mrs.  Topliffe  and  other  well-known  musi- 
cians. 

Thus  the  day  was  made  thrice  happy  and  trebly 
noteworthy,  and  as  such  it  will  be  remembered 
by  all  who  had  the  great  pleasure  of  being  present. 

Closing  with  the  celebration  of  the  semi-centen- 
nial anniversary,  the  past  school  year  has  certainly 
been  a  memorable  one.  Yet,  after  all,  it  has  only 
exemplified,  on  a  larger  scale,  the  enjoyments  and 
advantages  always  open  to  the  blind  of  New 
England. 

Movement  for  the  Bld^d  in  Provtdbncb. 

Among  the  many  interesting  and  gratifying 
demonstrations  in  behalf  of  the  blind,  none  was 
more  so  than  the  action  of  the  people  of  Provi- 
dence, Rhode  Island,  in  furtherance  of  the  printing 
fund. 

A  public  meeting  was  held  in  the  music  hall 
of  that  city  on  the  12th  of  April  last,  which  was 
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attended  by  a  large,  intelligent  and  enthusiastic  au- 
dience. Governor  Littlefield  presidedj  and  opened 
the  exercises  with  a  brief  address.  About  thirty 
members  of  our  school  gave  an  exhibition  in  read- 
ing and  in  various  branches  of  study  and  vocal  and 
instrumental  music,  and  illustrated,  in  a  striking 
and  touching  manner,  the  results  of  the  beneficent 
work  begun  by  Dr.  Howe  fifty  years  ago.  Perti- 
nent speeches  were  made  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robin- 
son, president  of  Brown  university,  ex-governor 
Van  Zandt,  Bishop  Clark,  the  Rev.  A.  Woodbury, 
the  Rev,  Dr.  Behrends  and  the  Rev.  George  Har- 
ris, and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  take  charge 
of  the  matter,  composed  of  Governor  Littlefield, 
Mayor  Hayward,  and  ten  other  members  represent- 
ing the  business  interests,  the  social  status  and  the 
benevolence  of  the  community. 

Thus  the  work  of  soliciting  subscriptions  to  the 
printing  fund  was  auspiciously  inaugurated,  and  a 
regular  system  of  canvassing  was  pursued,  by 
means  of  which  the  amount  of  about  seven  thou- 
sand dollars  was  raised. 

For  so  satisfactory  a  consummation  of  this 
movement  the  blind  of  New  England  are  greatly 
indebted  to  the  prominent  citizens  and  clergymen 
of  Providence  who  encouraged  and  promoted  it, 
to  the  editors  of  the  two  leading  newspapers, 
the  "Journal"  and  the  "Press,"  who  cheerfully 
espoused  the  cause  and  lent  their  influence  to  its 
advancement,  and  especially  to  our  good  friend. 
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Mr.  James  B.  Winsor,  who  devoted  himself  to  it 
from  its  very  inception  and  labored  persistently 
and  with  marked  disinterestedness  until  success 
was  fully  attained. 

Effects  of  Political  Interference. 

The  public  institutions  of  Great  Britain  and 
America  have  their  origin  in  the  same  causes,  are 
carried  on  for  similar  purposes,  and  are  alike  in 
many  respects;  but  they  diflTer  essentially  in  three 
important  points :  in  the  fundamental  principles  of 
their  organization,  in  the  sources  from  which  they 
derive  their  means  of  existence,  and  in  the  scope 
of  their  administration. 

In  Great  Britain  no  provision  is  made  by  the 
state  in  its  sovereign  character  in  favor  of  its 
crippled  and  defective  children.  The  budget 
annually  presented  by  the  government  and  adopted 
by  the  parliament  contains  no  items  of  expense 
either  for  their  education  or  for  their  care  and 
maintenance.  It  is  true  that  humane  enterprises 
are  not  neglected  in  England,  and  that  the  field 
of  philanthropy  receives  due  attention  and  is 
rendered  productive  of  good  harvest  in  some  of  its 
parts:  but  the  means  of  its  cultivation  are  not 
furnished  from  the  public  treasury;  they  are  raised 
by  the  donations  and  contributions  of  benevolent 
individuals.  Society,  as  su£;h,  in  its  organic  capac- 
ity, recognizes  no  obligation  towards  its  unfortu- 
nate members.     It  is  entirely  left  to  private  charity 
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to  perform  this  duty.  History  and  experience 
suggest,  however,  that  whatever  is  done  under 
this  form  is  often  so  hampered  by  conditions  cal- 
culated to  minister  to  the  whims  and  vanity  of  the 
donors,  is  so  ludicrously  encumbered  by  a  compli- 
cated machinery  of  parade  and  show,  of  empty 
titles  and  long  subscription  lists,  of  arrogant  dis- 
tinctions and  humiliating  ceremonies,  of  annual 
dinners  and  begging  sermons,  that  although  it 
may  be  very  gratifying  to  the  feelings  and  ambi- 
tion of  the  givers,  its  blessedness  is  rather  ques- 
tionable so  far  as  the  recipients  are  concerned. 

In  this  country  the  case  is  entirely  different. 
The  state  adheres,  to  broader  considerations  and  i 
higher  principles,  and  its  fixed  policy  is  to  take 
care  of  every  disabled  or  incapacitated  citizen,  and 
to  provide  the  means  of  education  for  every  child 
within  its  borders,  in  view  not  only  of  his  assumed 
rights,  but  also  for  the  protection  of  the  commu- 
nity itself  against  ignorance  as  a  source  of  pau- 
perism, and  as  unfitting  men  for  the  duties  of] 
citizenship.  Thus  public  institutions  for  the  poor, 
and  the  perverse,  the  halt  and  the  lawless,  the 
idiots  and  the  insane,  the  deaf  and  the  blind,  are 
established  everywhere  by  legislative  enactments 
and  are  supported  by  funds  to  which  each  tax- 
payer contributes  his  share. 

This  policy  is  unquestionably  the  right  one. 
Viewed  in  the  light  of  social  economy,  it  is  just  to 
the  sufferers,  creditable  to  the  community  at  large. 
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and  admirable  in  every  respect;  but,  considered 
in  its  practical  workings,  it  is  not  entirely  free 
from  grave  disadvantages  and  certain  perils.  The 
.  most  serious  of  these  arise  from  political  or  par- 
tisan interference  in  the  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  public  establishments  and  the  control  of 
their  interests. 

The  disastrous  effects  of  this  contemptible  prac- 
tice are  so  enormous  that  it  would  be  very  difficult 
to  exaggerate  them.  The  lamentable  condition  of 
many  state  institutions  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  especially  in  the  West  and  South,  shows 
conclusively,  that  it  is  the  most  threatening  as  it  is 
the  most  insidious  danger  that  besets  them.  In  its 
concrete  application  it  eats  "  as  doth  a  canker  '* 
into  the  very  heart  of  their  existence.  It  is  a  cry- 
ing evil,  affixing  a  stigma  upon  the  communities 
which  encourage  or  tolerate  it.  Born  of  no  other 
incentives  than  the  lust  of  spoils  and  the  thirst 
for  lucrative  positions,  it  has  already  done  an 
incalculable  amount  of  mischief.  However  it  may 
be  disguised  under  this  pretence  or  that  excuse, 
it  is  obviously  pernicious  in  its  character,  demor- 
alizing in  its  influences,  unscrupulous  in  its 
attempts,  plunderous  in  its  aims,  vindictive  in  its 
purposes,  destructive  in  its  tendencies,  and  reck- 
less in  its  action.  Through  the  viciousness  of  this 
system  the  usefulness  of  state  institutions  is  greatly 
impaired,  the  essential  powers  on  which  their  effi- 
ciency rests  are  consumed,  and  the  foundations  of 
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the  moral  dikes  that  shut  out  the  waters  of  a  sea 
of  ills  are  sapped.  Honesty,  fitness,  capacity  and 
fidelity  cannot  possibly  thrive  or  find  adequate 
protection  under  it.  As  a  consequence,  accom- 
plished superintendents,  trained  and  intelligent 
teachers,  experienced  oflicers  and  faithful  em- 
ployes are  summarily  dismissed  from  their  places 
for  no  other  cause  but  simply  in  order  to  make 
room  for  corrupt  politicians  and  to  gratify  the 
hunger  for  office  of  their  henchmen  and  satellites 
who  were  howling  on  the  confines  of  party  strife. 
Under  such  circumstances  the  vital  forces  of  pub- 
lic service  are  undermined,  the  springs  of  enthu- 
siasm and  earnest  devotion  to  duty  are  dried, 
activity  and  hopefulness  are  succeeded  by  apathy 
and  despondency,  and  men  of  talent,  acknowl- 
edged ability,  scholarly  attainments  and  independ- 
ence of  character  are  driven  out  of  their  professions 
in  disgust.  They  seem  to  prefer  retirement  to  the 
yoke  of  unreasonable  and  exacting  despotism. 

This  evil  has  already  assumed  such  immense 
dimensions  in  several  sections  of  the  country  that 
it  cannot  be  cured  by  the  ordinary  means  of  grace. 
It  has  become  a  terrible  incubus  which  must  be 
torn  up  by  the  roots,  a  nightmare  which  must  be 
shaken  off  without  delay.  It  has  grown  to  a  mon- 
strous wrong,  which  deserves  universal  and  unre- 
lenting opprobrium,  and  which  imposes  upon  the 
good  people  of  all  political  parties  and  religious 
sects  the  solemn  obligation  to  unite  in  a  strenuous 
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and  determined  effort  to  close  the  gates  of  public 
institutions  against  the  whirlwinds  of  political 
antagonisms,  partisan  influences,  and  capricious 
favoritism,  bringing  with  them  confusion,  anarchy 
and  desolation.  Unless  this  be  effectually  done, 
the  provision  made  by  the  state  for  the  mainten- 
ance and  support  of  educational  or  charitable 
establishments  will  prove  in  many  instances  a 
source  of  trouble  and  annoyance,  instead  of  a 
means  of  convenience,  prosperity,  and  permanent 
peace. 

It  is  with  sincere  pleasure  that  we  are  able  to 
say  that  such  practices  are  almost  unknown  in 
New  England,  and  can  hardly  be  tolerated  by  its 
people.     May  their  absence  be  perpetual! 

Misapprehensions  to  be  Avoided. 

It  is  well  known  that  some  public  institutions 
have  their  origin  in  the  idea  of  the  supreme  reign 
of  law  and  order  and  the  protection  of  society, 
others  in  pity  and  sympathy  for  the  disabled  and 
suffering  members  of  the  human  family,  and  still 
others  in  the  right  to  a  thorough  education  which 
the  state  accords  to  all  its  children,  irrespective  of 
creed,  color,  social  condition,  or  physical  defects. 
In  other  words,  these  establishments  are  either 
penal,  reformatory,  eleemosynary,  or  educational  in 
their  character.  A  thorough  understanding  of 
these  distinctions,  as  well  as  of  the  specific  aims  and 
purposes  of  the  different  institutions,  will  help  those 
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in  authority  not  only  to  minister  properly  to  the 
wants  and  training  of  their  beneficiaries,  but  like- 
wise to  do  perfect  justice  to  all  of  them  individ- 
ually, and  to  infuse  into  those  among  them  who- 
hope  to  depend  upon  their  own  efforts  for  self- 
maintenance  that  spirit  of  manliness,  dignity  and 
independence  which  is  indispensable  to  general  suc- 
cess in  life.  A  misapprehension  of  these  points 
will  lead,  on  the  other  hand,  either  to  mistaken 
views  of  imaginary  economy,  or  to  mere  illusions 
as  to  the  magnificent  results  of  centralization  in 
the  administration  of  public  charities ;  or,  again,  to 
the  adoption  of  unwise  rules  and  measures  proving 
in  time  positively  detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  the 
wards  of  the  state,  and  to  the  interests  of  the 
community  itself. 

It  is  with  sincere  regret  that. I  am  constrained  to 
say  in  this    connection  that   the    unaccountable 
attachment  of  the   schools   for  the  blind  to  the  - 
national  conference  of  charities  and  corrections  as 
one  of  its  departments,  coupled  with  a  call  to  their 
managers  to  join  in  the  deliberations  of  this  body 
last  August,  is  a  striking  illustration  of  such  mis^ — 
understanding.     It  shows  clearly  that  the  nature 
and  scope  of  the  education  of  sightless  children  \ 
and  their  legal  right  to  it  are  not  as  widely  and  as   ; 
thoroughly  known  as  they  ought  to  have  been.    In 
consequence  of  this  want  of  knowledge,  they  are 
arbitrarily  separated  from  the  deaf-mutes  by  the 
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brief  dictum  of  a  convention,  and  indiscriminately 
classed  with  paupers,  criminals  and  lunatics. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  the  representatives  of  the 
various  schools  for  the  instruction  of  the  blind  in 
the  country  did  not  assent  tacitly  to  this  unfortu- 
nate misunderstanding.  It  would  have  been  very 
unwise,  to  say  the  least,  on  their  part  to  do  so. 
Duty,  as  well  as  the  fundamental  principles  of  their 
work  and  the  vital  interests  of  their  charge,  alike 
demanded  that  they  should  endeavor  to  rectify  this 
error  promptly  and  in  the  most  emphatic  manner. 
For  myself,  I  felt  compelled  to  remonstrate  against 
it  as  uncalled  for.  It  is  a  well  established  fact, 
known  to  all  who  are  familiar  with  the  affairs  of 
this  commonwealth,  that  our  school  is  founded  upon 
the  solid  rock  of  equity,  and  not  upon  the  piers  of 
pity  and  favor.  It  has  therefore  no  oflScial  relation 
whatever  with  the  state  board  of  charities.  It 
has  been  placed  by  law  where  it  properly  belongs, 
namely,  under  the  supervision  of  the  state  board 
of  education.  It  is  classed  with  the  normal 
schools,  the  state  art  school,  the  Massachusetts 
agricultural  college,  and  the  institutions  for  deaf- 
mutes;  and  I  could  not  allow  myself  to  do  the 
slightest  thing  which  might  have  even  the  appear- 
ance  of  dragging  it  back  among  the  eleemosynary 
and  reformatory  establishments.  In  my  judgment, 
the  meetings  in  which  the  cause  of  the  blind  ought 
to  be  regularly  and  officially  represented  by  their 
instructors  are  not  those  of  the  national  conference 
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of  charities  and  corrections,  but  those  of  the 
American  institute  of  instruction,  and  the  national  -^ 
educational  association.  No  doubt  much  practical 
benefit  can  be  derived  from  the  deliberations  of 
the  former  body,  or  from  personal  acquaintance  and 
comparison  of  notes  with  men  and  women  who 
labor  in  the  field  of  benevolence,  and  are  more  or 
less  familiar  with  the  management  of  public  insti- 
tutions; but  the  experience  and  knowledge  obtained 
from  active  cooperation  with  the  leading  educators 
of  the  country,  and  from  participation  in  such  dis- 
cussions as  pertain  to  the  improvement  of  the 
methods  of  teaching,  mental  development,  moral 
culture,  physical  and  technical  training,  school 
discipline,  and  the  like,  are  of  far  greater  im- 
portance. 

For  these  reasons  I  felt  constrained  not  only  to 
request  that  my  name  should  be  dropped  from  the 
list  of  members  of  a  standing  committee  of  the 
national  conference  of  charities,  but  to  raise  my 
feeble  voice  against  the  injustice  of  classifying  the 
schools  for  the  blind  with  eleemosynary,  penal,  or  ' 
reformatory  institutions. 

Conclusion. 

In  bringing  this  report  to  a  close,  I  beg  leave  to 
say  that  the  institution,  which  hardly  dared  to  call 
itself  a  nucleus  fifty  years  ago,  to-day  stands  on 
the  firmest  foundations  of  public  confidence  and 
beneficent  activity.     As  we  cast  a  glance  over  the 
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history  of  the  past,  and  trace  the  wandering  course 
of  the  river  of  memory,  its  earlier  rills  lead  us  up 
among  the  hills  of  high  endeavor,  the  thinner 
atmosphere,  where  the  first  pioneers  of  the  blind 
labored  for  them  in  the  midst  of  immense  and  often 
disheartening  difficulties,  struggled  for  them  with 
the  mightiest  odds,  and  drove  from  their  path  the 
demons  of  doubt,  incredulity,  discouragement  and 
despair.  Oh!  if  but  a  breath  of  the  intrepid  spirit 
of  these  earliest  days  still  animates  us,  we  can  never 
fail,  even  in  the  most  arduous  and  perplexing  un- 
dertakings I  If  there  still  remains  within  us  a  spark 
of  the  old  zeal  which  led  our  Cadmus  onward,  until 
nothing,  not  even  the  walls  of  darkness  and  silence 
shutting  in  the  most  secluded  of  human  beings, 
could  resist  his  magic  touch,  the  smallest  child  will 
feel  the  contagion  of  the  divine  enthusiasm  for  wis- 
dom, usefulness,  and  the  bringing  about  of  a  more 
perfect  good  on  earth. 

May  the  grand  motives  and  noble  purposes  of 
the  originators  and  fathers  of  oiu*  enterprise,  who 
nursed  it  in  its  infancy,  and  carried  it  forward  to 
the  fair  goal  of  a  brilliant  and  permanent  success, 
abide  by  their  successors  now  and  for  ever. 

Respectfully  submitted  by 

M.  ANAGNOS. 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


Among  the  pleasant  duties  incident  to  the  close  of  the  year  is 
that  of  expressing  our  heartfelt  thanks  and  grateful  acknowl- 
edgments to  the  following  artists,  litterateurs^  societies,  proprie- 
tors, managers,  editors,  and  publishers,  for  concerts  and  various 
musical  entertainments ;  for  operas,  oratorios,  lectures,  readings, 
and  for  an  excellent  supply  of  periodicals  and  weekly  papers, 
minerals, and  specimens  of  various  kinds. 

As  I  have  said  in  previous  reports,  these  favors  are  not  only 
a  source  of  pleasure  and  happiness  to  our  pupils,  but  also  a 
valuable  means  of  aesthetic  culture,  of  social  intercourse  and  of 
mental  stimulus  and  improvement.  As  far  as  we  know,  there  is 
no  community  in  the  world  which  does  half  so  much  for  the 
gratification  and  improvement  of  its  unfortunate  members  as 
that  of  Boston  does  for  our  pupils. 

J.  —  Acknowledgments  for  Concerts  and  Operas  in  the  City, 

To  the  music  committee  of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association, 
we  are  indebted  for  twelve  tickets  to  each  of  their  five  sym- 
phony concerts. 

To  Mr.  Henry  Lee  Higginson,  for  thirty  tickets  to  each  of  the 
public  rehearsals  of  his  series  of  twenty  symphony  concerts. 

To  the  Philharmonic  Society,  for  twelve  tickets  to  each  of 
their  eight  public  rehearsals. 

To  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  through  Mr.  C.  C.  Per- 
kins, president,  and  Mr.  A.  Parker  Browne,  secretary,  for  ad- 
mission to  two  oratorios  and  two  public  rehearsals. 

To  Messrs.  Tompkins  and  Hill,  proprietors  of  the  Boston 
theatre,  for  admission  of  unlimited  numbers  to  five  operas. 
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To  Mr,  Fiye,  for  eighty-five  tickets  to  the  opera  of  Lnda  in 
the  Mechanic  Charitable  Association  building. 

To  Mr.  George  H.  Wilson,  for  seven  tickets  to  the  apen  of 
Fidelio,  given  as  a  concert. 

To  the  Cecilia  society,  through  its  secretary,  Mr.  Arthur 
Reed,  for  four  tickets  to  each  of  five  concerts.  To  Mr.  C.  C. 
Perkins,  for  five  tickets  to  two  of  these  concerts. 

To  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang,  for  admission  to  the  rehearsal  of  Berlioz's 
Requiem. 

To  the  Apollo  Club,  through  its  secretary,  Mr.  Arthur  Reed, 
for  six  tickets  to  each  of  six  concerts. 

To  the  Boylston  Club,  through  its  secretary,  Mr.  F.  H.  Rat- 
clifTe,  for  eight  tickets  to  each  of  five  concerts. 

To  the  president  of  the  Euterpe  society,  Mr.  C.  C.  Perkins, 
for  nine  tickets  to  each  of  four  concerts. 

To  Mr.  Wm.  Winch,  conductor  of  the  Arlington  Club,  for 
four  tickets. 

To  Mr.  Georg  Henschel,  for  thirty  tickets  to  each  of  his 
three  concerts. 

To  Dr.  Louis  Maas,  for  ten  tickets  to  each  of  his  tw^o  piano 
recitals. 

To  Mr.  A.  P.  Peck,  for  forty  tickets  to  one  of  Joseffj^s  piano 
recitals.  ' 

To  Mr.  E.  W.  Tyler  for  ten  tickets  to  each  of  Mr.  Otto 
Bendix's  piano  recitals. 

To  Mr.  Loring  B.  Barnes,  for  forty  tickets  to  Miss  Fannie 
Barnes's  concert. 

To  Mr.  Ernst  Perabo,  for  twenty-five  tickets  to  each  of  his 
two  piano  recitals. 

To  Mr.  Arthur  Foote,  for  six  tickets  to  one  piano  recital,  and 
the  same  number  to  five  trio  concerts. 

To  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Sherwood,  for  six  tickets  to  one  piano 
recital. 

To  Dr.  Tourj6e,  for  admission  to  two  classical  and  three  quar- 
terly conservatory  concerts. 
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To  Madame  Terese  Liebe,  for  twenty  tickets  to  her  concertu 

To  Mr.  Arthur  Whiting,  for  admission  to  one  piano  recital. 

To  Mr.  Albert  Conant,  for  twelve  tickets  to  one  of  the  Peter- 
silea  conservatory  concerts. 

To  Mrs.  Leavitt,  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  committee,  for  twenty 
tickets  to  the  children's  tem^xerance  festival. 

To  Miss  Anna  Dunlap,  for  six  tickets  to  each  of  her  two 
concerts. 

To  Mr.  J.  F.  Winch,  for  ten  tickets  to  one  concert. 

^IL  —  Acknowledgments  for  Concerts  given  in  our  HoU. 

For  a  series  of  recitals  and  concerts  given  from  time  to  time 
in  the  mnsic  hall  of  the  institution,  we  are  greatly  indebted  to 
the  following  artists : — 

To  Prof.  Carl  Baerman  and  Mrs.  Clara  Doria  Rogers. 

To  Mr.  S.  B.  Whitney,  organist,  Mrs.  G.  F.  TopliffCy  pianist, 
Mr.  G.  B.  Van  Sanvooixl,  flutist,  Mr.  E.  B.  Marble,  violinist, 
and  Mr.  Arthur  Stockbridge,  cellist. 

To  Mr.  Albert  Meyers,  assisted  by  Miss  Annie  C.  Wester- 
velt,  Miss  Nellie  M.  Moore,  Mr.  B.  F.  Hammond  of  Worcester, 
Mr.  Frank  Donahoe,  organist  and  pianist,  and  Mr.  J.  P.  Leahy, 
elocutionist. 

To  Mrs.  Freeman  Cobb,  assisted  by  Miss  Fannie  Barnes,  Miss 
Hunneman,  Mrs.  Ella  Cleveland  Fenderson,  Mr.  Smith,  and  Dr. 
Fenderson. 

To  Mr.  Stark,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Starkweather,  Mrs.  Scott 
James,  Mr.  E.  H.  Eaton,  Mr.  George  Buckmore,  and  Miss 
Nason,  reader. 

To  Mr.  Clayton  Johns,  for  a  piano  recital. 

To  Miss  Woodward,  for  a  lecture  on  Norwegian  music,  with 
illustrations. 

Ill,  —  Acknowledgments  for  Lectures  and  Headings. 

For  various  lectures,  addresses  and  readings,  our  thanks  are 
due  to  the  following  friends :  Miss  Helen  McGill,  Ph.D.,  Mrs. 
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To  Mr,  Fiye,  for  eighty-five  tickets  to  the  opera  of  Lncia  in 
the  Mechanic  Charitable  AssociatioD  building. 

To  Mr.  George  H.  Wihon,  for  seven  tickets  to  the  opera  of 
Fidelio,  given  as  a  concert. 

To  the  Cecilia  society,  through  its  secretary,  Mr.  Arthur 
Reed,  for  four  tickets  to  each  of  five  concerts.  To  Mr.  C.  C. 
Perkins,  for  five  tickets  to  two  of  these  concerts. 

To  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang,  for  admission  to  the  rehearsal  of  BerIioz*8 
Requiem. 

To  the  Apollo  Club,  through  its  secretary,  Mr.  Arthur  Reed^ 
for  six  tickets  to  each  of  six  concerts. 

To  the  Boylston  Club,  through  its  secretary,  Mr.  F.  H.  Rat- 
clifTe,  for  eight  tickets  to  each  of  five  concerts. 

To  the  president  of  the  Eutei-pe  society,  Mr.  C.  C.  Perkins, 
for  nine  tickets  to  each  of  four  concerts. 

To  Mr.  Wm.  Winch,  conductor  of  the  Arlington  Club,  for 
four  tickets. 

To  Mr.  Georg  Henschel,  for  thirty  tickets  to  each  oi  his 
three  concerts. 

To  Dr.  Louis  Maas,  for  ten  tickets  to  each  of  his  iwo  piano 
recitals. 

To  Mr.  A.  P.  Peck,  for  forty  tickets  to  one  of  Joseffy's  piano 
recitals.  ' 

To  Mr.  E.  W.  Tyler  for  ten  tickets  to  each  of  Mr.  Otto 
Bendix's  piano  recitals. 

To  Mr.  Loring  B.  Barnes,  for  forty  tickets  to  Miss  Fannie 
Barnes's  concert. 

To  Mr.  Ernst  Perabo,  for  twenty-five  tickets  to  each  of  his 
two  piano  recitals. 

To  Mr.  Arthur  Foote,  for  six  tickets  to  one  piano  recital,  and 
the  same  number  to  five  trio  concerts. 

To  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Sherwood,  for  six  tickets  to  one  piano 
recital. 

To  Dr.  Tourjee,  for  admission  to  two  classical  and  three  quar- 
terly conservatory  concerts. 
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To  Madame  Terese  Liebe,  for  twenty  tickets  to  her  conceHu 

To  Mr.  Arthur  Wblting,  for  admission  to  one  piano  recital. 

To  Mr.  Albert  Conant,  for  twelve  tickets  to  one  of  the  Peter- 
silea  conservatory  concerts. 

To  Mrs.  Leavitt,  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  committee,  for  twenty 
tickets  to  the  children's  temperance  festival. 

To  Miss  Anna  Dunlap,  for  six  tickets  to  each  of  her  two 
concerts. 

To  Mr.  J.  F.  Winch,  for  ten  tickets  to  one  concert. 

,7J.  —  Acknowledgments  for  Concerts  given  in  our  HolL 

For  a  series  of  recitals  and  concerts  given  from  time  to  time 
in  the  music  hall  of  the  institution,  we  are  greatly  indebted  to 
the  following  artists : — 

To  Prof.  Carl  Baerman  and  Mrs.  Clara  Doria  Rogers. 

To  Mr.  S.  B.  Whitney,  organist,  Mrs.  G.  F.  Topliffey  pianist, 
Mr.  G.  B.  Van  Sanvooi*d,  flutist,  Mr.  E.  B.  Marble,  violinist, 
and  Mr.  Arthur  Stockbridge,  cellist. 

To  Mr.  Albert  Meyers,  assisted  by  Miss  Annie  C.  Wester- 
velt.  Miss  Nellie  M.  Moore,  Mr.  B.  F.  Hammond  of  Worcester, 
Mr.  Frank  Donahoe,  organist  and  pianist,  and  Mr.  J.  P.  Leahy, 
elocutionist. 

To  Mrs.  Freeman  Cobb,  assisted  by  Miss  Fannie  Barnes,  Miss 
Hunneman,  Mrs.  Ella  Cleveland  Fenderson,  Mr.  Smith,  and  Dr. 
Fenderson. 

To  Mr.  Stark,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Starkweather,  Mrs.  Scott 
James,  Mr.  E.  H.  Eaton,  Mr.  George  Buckmore,  and  Miss 
Nason,  reader. 

To  Mr.  Clayton  Johns,  for  a  piano  recital. 

To  Miss  Woodward,  for  a  lecture  on  Norwegian  music,  with 
illustrations. 

Ill,  —  Acknowledgments  for  Lectures  and  Readings, 

For  various  lectures,  addresses  and  readings,  our  thanks  are 
due  to  the  following  friends :  Miss  Helen  McGill,  Ph.D.,  Mrs. 
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Julia  Ward  Howe,  Mr.  F.  H.  Underwood,  Samuel  Eliot,  LL.D., 
,    G.  Stanley  Hall,  Ph.D.,  W.  D.  Howells,  Mr.  R.  W.  Jamieson, 
and  others. 

IV.  — Acknowledgments  for  SheUs^  Specimens^  etc. 

For  a  valuable  collection  of  shells  and  specimens  of  varioas 
kinds  we  are  under  lasting  obligations  to  the  Boston  Natural 
History  Society,  through  its  custodian,  Prof.  Alpheus  Hyatt, 
who  has  taken  a  kind  interest  in  our  little  museum  and  has 
shown  his  good  will  and  friendliness  towards  the  institution  and 
its  beneOciaries  in  many  ways. 

F.  — Acknowledgments  for  Periodicals  and  Newspapers. 

The  editors  and  publishers  of  the  following  reviews,  maga- 
zines and  semi-monthly  and  weekly  papers,  continue  to  be  very 
kind  and  liberal  in  sending  us  their  publications  gratuitously, 
which  are  always  cordially  welcomed,  and  perused  with 
interest : —  ' 


The  N.  E.  Journal  of  Education, 

»         .     Boston^ 

Mass. 

The  Atlantic,     .         .         .         . 

Wide  Awake, 

»                       • 

Boston  Home  Journal, 

4( 

• 

Youth's  Companion,  . 

4( 

The  Christian,   .         .         .         . 

U 

The  Christian  Register, 

(( 

The  Musical  Record, 

(( 

The  Musical  Herald,  . 

i( 

The  Folio,          .        .        .        . 

(( 

Littcirs  Living  Age,  . 

(( 

Unitarian  Review, 

(( 

The  Watchman, 

(( 

The  Golden  Rule, 

(( 

Zion*s  Herald,    .         .         .         , 

(( 

The  Missionary  Herald, 

u 
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.     ScUem,  Mass. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


(( 


C( 


(( 


(( 


The  Salem  Register,  . 

The  Century,      .... 

St.  Nicholas,       .... 

The  Christian  Union, 

The  Journal  of  Speculative  Philosophy,     *' 

Journal  of  Health,      .        .         .         DansvUle,  N.  F. 

Church's  Musical  Journal,  .         .     Cincinnati,  0. 

Groodson  Gazette,  Va.  InsLfor  Deaf-Mutea  and  Blind. 

Tablet,      .        .     West  Va.  "  "  "        '* 

Companion,        .      Minnesota  Institute  for  Deaf-Mutes. 

H  Mentore  dei  Ciechi,         .         .  Florence,  Italy, 


I  desire  again  to  render  the  most  hearty  thanks,  in  behalf  of 
all  our  pupils,  to  the  kind  friends  who  have  thus  nobly  remem- 
bered them.  The  seeds  which  their  friendly  and  generous  atten- 
tions have  sown  have  fallen  on  no  barren  ground,  but  will 
continue  to  bear  fruit  in  after  years ;  and  the  memory  of  many 
of  these  delightful  and  instructive  occasions  and  valuable  gifts 
will  be  retained  through  life. 

M.  ANAGNOS. 
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Certificate  of  the  Auditing  Committee. 

Boston,  Oct.  9,  1882. 
The  undersigned,  a  committee  appointed  to  examine  the  accounts 
of  the  treasarer  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind,  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30, 1882,  have  attended  to 
that  duty,  and  hereby  certify  that  they  find  the  payments  properly 
vouched  and  the  accounts  correctly  cast,  resulting  in  a  balance  of 
eight  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty  dollars  and  twenty  cents  on 
hand,  deposited  in  the  New  England  Trust  Co.  to  the  credit  of  the 
institution. 

The  treasurer  also  exhibited  to  us  evidence  of  the  following  prop- 
erty belonging  to  the  institution. 

A.  T.  FROTHINGHAM, 
GEO.  L.  LOVETT. 

Auditing  Commiitee, 

General  Fund, 

Notes  secured  by  mortgage,                        .  $40,000  00 

30  shares  Boston  &  Providence  R.  R.,  4,200  00 

60  shares  Fitchburg  R.  R ,    .        .        .        .  6,874  00 

Estate  No.  11  Oxford  street,  Boston,   .        .  5,500  00 

2  Eastern  R.  R.  bonds, 1,000  00 

2  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  bonds,      .  1,686  28 

$58,760  28 

Harris  Fund. 

Notes  secured  by  mortgage,         .        .        .  $61,000  00 

1  Boston  &  Lowell  R.  R.  bond,    .        .  1,000  00 

3  Eastern  R.  R.  bonds, 3,000  00 

3  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  R.  R. 

bonds, 8,000  00 

15  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  R.  R. 

bonds, 12,732  08 

80,732  08 

Printing  Fund* 

Notes  secured  by  mortgage,  .  .  .  $2,500  00 
Temporary  notes, 82,500  00 

2  Chicago,  Mili^aukee  &  St  Paul  R.  R. 

bonds, 2,159  00 

5  Ottawa  &  Burlington  R.  R.  bonds,  .  5,550  00 
5  Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph  &  Council  Bluffs 

bonds, 6,200  00 

10  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  R.  R.,     .  8,360  00 

107,269  00 

$246,761  36 
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DETAILED    STATEMENT  OF    TREASURER'S 

RECEIPTS. 


1881. 

Oct.        1.  Balance  en  hand, 123,997  03 

7.  Interest  on  note, 270  00 

15.  Interest  on  note, 150  00 

31.  State  of  Massachusetts, 7,500  00 

Nov.     17.  Discount  on  note, 362  18 

25.  Interest  on  Ottawa  &  Burlington  R.  R.  bonds,  150  00 

25.  Sale  of  estate  No.  11  Endicott  street,       .        .  3,650  00 

29.  Interest  on  note,        .        .        .        .        .        .  240  00 

Dec.     20.  Boston  &  Providence  R.  R.  dividend,      .        .  120  00 

24.  Interest  on  note, 300  00 

Interest  on  New  England  Trust  Co.,       .        .  239  82 

1888. 

Jan.      14.  State  of  Massachusetts, 7,500  00 

25.  Receipts  from  M.  Anagnos,  director,  as  per 

following: — 
Income  of  legacy  to  Laura  Bridg- 

man, $167  90 

State  of  N.  H.,  acc't  B.  F.  Parker,  45  02 
J.  J.  Mundo,  account  of  daughter,  50  00 
W.  D.  Garrison,  account  of  son,  .  300  00 
J.  R.  Cocke,  account  of  self,  .  .  40  00 
Sale  of  admission  tickets,        .        .        12  00 

Tuning, 500  00 

P.  Thatcher,  acc't  of  Henry  Boesch,       100  00 
J.  J.  M'Caflferty,  acc't  of  daughter,        50  00 
Gift  of  Sir  Moses  Montefiore,  .        .        21  97 
Receipts  of  work  department : — 
For  month  of  October,    $1,59150 
November,  1,164  44 
December,  1,350  11 

4,106  05 

Sale  of  books  acc't  printing  dep't,  .     747  10 

6,140  04 

27.  Interest  on  note, 808  75 

30.  it       "       i» 75  00 

"        **       "         ......  75  00 

"        "       " ^  300  00 

Amount  carried  forward, 151,372  82 
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Amount  brought  forward, $61,372  82 

IMS. 

Jan.     30.  Interest  on  note, 200  00 

•'        "       " 126  00 

•♦        "       ♦♦ 640  00 

Feb.       6.  Note  collected, 6,000  00 

Interest, 31  26 

14.  Interest  on  Kansas  City,  St  Joseph  &  Coun- 
cil BluOs  R.  R.  bonds, 176  00 

Feb.      14.  Interest   on    Milwaui^ee  &   St.  Paul  R.  R. 

bonds, 160  00 

Interest  on  Boston'&  Lowell  R.  R.  bonds,         .  26  00 

28.  Interest  on  note, 126  00 

March     1.  Eastern  R.  R.  coupons, 270  00 

Sale  of  note, 10,000  00 

Interest  on  note, 687  60 

Interest  on  note,       .        .        .        .        .        .  166  67 

April      1.  Discoanton  note, 166  66 

3.  State  of  MassachiisettB, 7,600  00 

6.  Interest   on    Ottawa  &   Burlington    R.    R. 

bonds, 160  00 

20.  Interest  on  note, 306  00 

Estate  of  R.  E.  Apthorp,  for    rents    col-  * 

lected, 200  00 

26.  M.  Anagnos,  director,  as  per  following : — 

Tuning, 1690  00 

Mrs.  Knowlton,  account  of  daughter,     .  24  00 
Sale  of  brooms,  account  of  boys^  shop,  .  37  18 

Admission  fees, 66  47 

Printing  department,  for  boxes,  etc.,      .  74  34 
Income  of  legacy  to  Laura  Bridgman,  .  40  00 
Sale  of  old  junk  etc.,      .        .        .        .  48  83 
Receipts  of  work  department:— 
For  month  of  January,    $1,119  99 

February,       696  63 
March,  890  60 

2,707  02 

Sale  of  books,  acc^t  of  printing  de- 
partment,     .        .        .        .        .      487  66 

4,064  89 

29.  Interest  on  note, 270  00 

Interest  on  note, 150  00 

May        1.  Boston  <&  Providence  R.R.  dividend,        .        .  120  00 

8.  American  printing  house,  for  the 

blind,  Louisville,  Ky., 581  26 

Amount  carried  forward^       ■        i        .        •        .     (82,864  34 
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AmourU  brought  forward^ |82,d54  34 

1899. 

May      27.  iQtereston  note, 240  00 

((  t<  <t  QQ    JA 

**        "       *'         .......  800  00 

80.        "        "       " 200  00 

Jaly        1.        "        "       " 126  00 

6.        "        "       " 640  00 

July        7.  State  of  Massachusetts,    .....  7,600  00 
18.  Interest  on  Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph  &  Coun- 
cil Bluffs  R.  R.  bonds, ...  176  00 
16.        "        "  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  R. 

R.  bonds, 160  00 

**        "  Boston  &  Lowell  R.  R.  bonds,       .  26  00 

July      26.  Interest  on  note, 300  00 

"        "     *♦ 76  00 

"        "      "         .  ....  76  00 

28   Payment  of  one-half  mortgage  note,     .        .       9,000  00 
Interest  on  mortgage  note,     ....         810  00 
Aug.       4.  Interest  on  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quinoy  R. 

'     R.  bonds, 200  00 

Note  collected, 10,000  00 

M.  Anagnos,  director,  as  per  following : — 
J.  J.  M'Cafferty,  acc't  of  daughter,      $50  00 
F.  A.  Hosmer,  account  of  son,  800  00 

J.  R  Cocke,  account  of  self,  .        .        60  00 

Tuning, 800  00 

Sale  of  soap-grease,        .  *        81  24 

Receipts  of  work  department : — 
For  month  of  April,     $1,234  29 
May,  1,822  63 

June,  1,687  43 

4,244  26 

Sale  of  books,    acc^t  of  printing 
dep't, 71  00 

6,066  49 

12.  American  printing  house  for  the  blind,  Louis- 
ville, Ky.. 86  76 

J.  y.  Apthorp,  rents  collected,        .        .        .  260  00 
State  of  Connecticut  for  board  and  tuition  of 

beneficiaries, 4,800  00 

Discount  on  note, 228  76 

15.  Interest  on  notes, 808  18 

Amount  carried  forward,        .....  $122,392  86 
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1989. 

Aug. 


Amount  brought  forward, $122,392  86 


Sept 


15.  State  of  Vermont  for  board  and  tuition  of 

beneficiaries, 

State  of  Rhode  Island,  board  and  tuition  of 

beneficiaries, 

State  of  Maine  for  board  and  tuition  of  bene- 
ficiaries,         

Notes  collected, 

12.  Interest  on  Eastern  R.  R.  bonds,     . 

18.  Interest  on  note 

Discount  on  note, 

26.  Fitchburg  R.  R.  dividends,      .... 

Notes  collected, 

Interest     "  

29.  Note  "  

Discount  on  note, 

SO.  State  of  New  Hampshire  for  board  and  tui- 
tion of  beneficiaries, 

Interest  on  note, 

M.  Anagnos,  director,  as  per  following : — 
Mrs.  Knowlton  account  of  daughter,    |24  00 

314  24 
23  36 
27  96 
23  65 
45  98 
92  80 


,etc., 


Tuning,    .... 

Sale  of  brooms. 

Admission  tickets,   . 

Seating  bench  and  tools. 

Sale  of  old  junk  etc.. 

Printing  department,  for  maps 

Receipts  of  work  department 
For  mdnth  of  July,  1 1 ,697  26 

August,  934  06 

September,  1,992  22  4,623  54 

Sale  of  books,  acc^t  of  printing  de- 
partment,              197  24 

Subscriptions  to  printing  fund, 


2,550  00 

3,544  00 

3,600  00 

15,000  00 

90  00 

125  00 

300  00 

457  50 

10,000  00 

30  55 

10,000  00 

362  19 

3,620  00 
687  50 


5,372  67 
61,296  GO 


f  239,428  27 


Analysis  of  Treasurer's  Receipts. 

The  treasurer's  account  shows  that  the  total  receipts 

for  the  year  were $239,428  27 

Less  cash  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,   .        .        23,997  03 


$215,431  24 
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Ordinary  Receipts. 

From  State  of  Massacha setts,        .        .        .  130,000  00 
beneficiaries  of  other  states  and  indi- 
viduals,      18364  92 

interest,  coupons  and  rents,         .        .    12,570  65 

Extraordinary  Receipts. 

From  work  department  for  sale  of  articles 
made  by  the  blind,  etc.,   . 
sale  of  embossed  books,  maps,  etc., 
sale  of  real  estate, 

tuning, 

sale  of  brooms  at  boys^  shop, 
sale  of  admission  tickets,    . 

donation, 

sale  of  bench  and  tools, 
printing  dejiartment,  maps,  boxes,  etc. 
sale  of  old  junk,  soap-grease,  etc., 
notes,   ...... 

subscriptions  to  printing  fund,'  . 


115,680  86 

2,169  89 

3,650  00 

1,704  24 

60  54 

95  43 

21  97 

23  55 

167  14 

126  05 

69,000  00 

61,296  00 

161,435  57 


153.995  67 
1215,431  24 


General  Analysis  of  Steward's  Account. 

Dr. 

Receipts  from  auditors'  drafts,  General  Acct.,  $65,281  61 


Receipts  from  auditors'  drafts.  Printing,         .    5,298  41 
Less  amount  due  steward  Oct.  1, 1881, 

Cr. 
Ordinary  expenses  as  per  schedule  annexed,  $44,748  28 
Extraordinary  expenses  as    per    schedule 

annexed, 18,889  76 

Expenses  of  printing  department,         .        .      5,276  16 


Cash  on^and.  General  Acct., 
Cash  on  hand.  Printing  Acct , 


.  $958  56 
.      22  25 


$68,414  20 


980  81 


$70,580  02 

1,185  01 

$69,395  01 


$69,395  01 
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Analysis  of  Expenditubes  fob  the  Teab  ending  Sept.  SO,  1882, 

AS  PEB  StEWABD'S  ACCOUNT. 


Meat,  28,318  lbs.,     . 

Fish,  4,285  lbs.. 

Batter,  5,458  lbs  ,    . 

Rice,  sago,  etc., 

Bread,  flour  and  meal,     . 

Potatoes  and  other  vegetiibles, 

Fruit,        .... 

Milk,  21,516  qts  ,      . 

Sugar,  7,343  lbs.,     . 

Tea  and  coffee,  610  lbs.. 

Groceries, 

Gas  and  oil. 

Coal  and  wood. 

Sundry  articles  of  consumption, 

Salaries,  superintendence,  and  instruction, 

Domestic  wages, 

Outside  aid,     .... 

Medicines  and  medical  aid,    . 

Furniture  and  bedding,  . 

Clothing  and  mending,   . 

Musical  instruments, 

Expenses  of  tuning  department. 

Expenses  of  boys'  shop,  . 

Expenses  of  stable. 

Books,  stationery  and  apparatus, 

Ordinary  construction  and  rppairs, 

Taxes  and  insurance. 

Travelling  expenses. 

Rent  of  ofSce  in  town,    . 

Board  of  men  and  clerk  during  vacation. 

Sundries, 


Extraordinary  Expenses, 

Extraordinary  construction  and  repairs. 
Bills  to  be  refunded, 
Beneficiaries  of  Harris  Fund, 
Lawyer's  fees, .... 
Expenses  at  Mechanics'  Fair 
Expenses  of  work  department 


13,057  33 

242  87 

1,918  62 

53  42 

1,273  82 

929  49 

512  40 

1,371  13 

710  17 

201  25 

907  33 

487  13 

2,192  12 

111  61 

15,685  12 

4,137  00 

253  49 

45  42 

3,751  00 

20  30 

443  38 

756  38 

87  60 

180  33 

1,493  62 

2,873  62 

570  10 

51  82 

250  00 

79  00 

101  91 


335  97 
137  00 
880  00 
213  73 
75  00 
16,748  06 


144,748  28 


18,389  76 
163,138  04 
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Analtsis  of  Accounts  of  Pbintino  Defartkent. 


Type,  .... 

1313  98 

Machinery, 

418  10 

Labor, 

1,831  67 

Stock,  ..... 

920  62 

Electrotyping,    . 

1,172  90 

Binding, 

922  70 

Circulars,  stationery,  etc.,  . 

t 

86  38 

Travelling  expenses. 

1 

109  91 

$5,276  16 

General  Abstract  of  Account  of  the  Work  Department, 

October  1st,  1882. 


Liabilities, 

Due  to  the  institution  for  investments  since 

the  first  date, 

Excess  of  expenditures  over  receipts. 


Assets. 


Stock  on  hand  Oct.  1, 1882, 
Debts  due  Oct.  1, 1882,      . 


$48,657  87 
1,067  20 


$4,803  89 
1,643  12 


$44,725  07 


6,847-  01 
$88,378  06 


Balance  against  the  work  department,  Oct.  1, 1882,        .    $38,378  06 
Balance  against  the  work  department,  Oct.  1, 1881,        .      37,205  32 


Less  uncollectable  bills  from  Dec.  6, 1878  to  April  2, 1880, 
charged  off, 


$1,172  74 


65  45 


Cost  of  carrying  on  the  work  department  for  the  year 
ending  Sept.  80, 1882. $1,117  29 


Cash  received  for  sales  during  the  year,  .        $16,680  86 
Excess  of  expenditures  over  receipts,      .  1,067  20 


$16,748  06 


Salaries  and  wages  paid  to  blindjpeople. 

Salaries  paid  to  seeing  people. 

Sundries  for  stock,  etc.,     .        .        .        . 


$3,600  81 

2,446  79 

10,701  46 


$16,748  06 
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Account  op  Stock,  Oct.  1,  1882. 


Real  estate. 
Railroad  stock. 


Notes, 
Harris  fund. 
Printing  fand,  . 
Household  furniture, 
Provisions  and  supplies. 
Wood  and  coal, 


Stock  in  work  department,  ,    . 
Musical  department,  viz., — 

One  large  organ,  . 

Four  small  organs, 

Forty-five  pianos, . 

Brass  and  reed  instruments, 


Books  in  printing  office,  . 

Stereotype  plates,     . 

School  furniture  and  apparatus. 

Musical  library,        • 

Library  of  books  in  common  type. 

Library  of  books  in  raised  type, 

Boys^  shop,       .... 

Stable  and  tools. 


•5,500  00 
750  00 

11,000  00 
950  00 


1254,589  00 

18,260  28 

40,000  00 

80,782  08 

107,269  00 

17,200  00 

604  53 

2,739  12 

4,803  89 


18.200  00 

8,100  00 

8,900  00 

7,700  00 

600  00 

2,900  00 

6,000  00 

105  00 

755  00 


1569,407  90 
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LIST  OF  SUBSCRIBERS  TO  PRINTING  FUND. 


Amonnt  nckDovIedged  in  the  lust  Report,   . .        .  |44,36S  20 

Moses  Hunt, 200  00 

A  Boslonian,  through  C.  F.  Cartis 4,000  00 

P.  C.  Brooks 100  00 

F.,  through  S.  G.  Snelling,       ......  40  00 

B.  S.  Rotch fiOO  00 

F.  R.  Sears 200  00 

S.  T.  Morse 25  00 

Mre.  B.  L.  Young, 200  00 

Moses  Hunt  (final) '      .        .        .  100  00 

R.  T.  Paine,  Jr.  (to  be  used  as  income) 600  00 

APrien.!,  Ihroii-h  S.  G.  S 600  00 

Children's  Mission  Society,  North  Adams,      ...  26  00 

A  Lady,  through  R.  E.  Apthorp 1.000  00 

A.  KickersoD, 25  00 

J.  L.  Gardner 300  00 

James  Stnrgis 60  00 

R.  H.  Weld 25  00 

Mrs.  E.  F.  Lang,  sales  of  her  blind  daughter's  poems,  .  10  60 

J.  B.  Coolidge, 60  00 

F.  W.  Hunnewell 100  00 

Mrs.  James  Lawrenee, 26  00 

George  W.  A.  ^Villiams, 250  00 

Henry  Lee 6,000  00 

G.  S,  Curtis. .  100  00 

Mrs.  S.  E.  Guild  (second  donation),        ....  60  00 

Dr.  David  W.  Cbcever 25  00 

Henry  S.  Shaw, 100  00 

W,  Endieott,  Jr 1,000  00 

R.  C.  Greenleaf, IjOOO  00 

A  Friend,  through  S.  G.  Snelling 600  00 

Theodore  Lyman, 50  00 

Mrs.  P.  C.  Brooks  (to  be  used  as  income).      ...  BOO  00 

C.  W  Amory            100  00 

Mrs,  Gardner  Brewer. 100  00 

H.  B.  Rogers IfiOO  00 

Amount  carried  forward |62,118  70 
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Amount  brougM  forward 162,116  70 

Hre.  Williiim  Amoi?, 500  00 

L.  M.  Sttindish 20  00 

Woburn  Unitarian  Sunday  School, 18  87 

F.  W.  Paffrey ]0  00 

C.  J,  While, 30  00 

Two  Friends, 2  00 

Seven  Friends,  in  Randolph, 520  00 

A  Friend, 6  00 

J.  B.  Glover 200  00 

Mrs.  J.  T.  Coolidge 100  00 

F.  C.  Foster, 100  00 

Two  Friends, U  00 

G.  M.  W 5  00 

A  Friend,  through  S.  G.  S., 200  00 

G.  A.  Gardner 200  00 

Willflrd  G   Gros 6  00 

A  sincere  Friend,              6  00 

Mra.  B.  W.  Taggard, 25  00 

Miss  M.  A.  Wales, 50  00 

Miss  Susan  Weld, fi  00 

F.  C,  Lowell 25  00 

Mrs.  C.  1".  Curtis,  Senior, 35  00 

A.  Parker  Browne, 10  00 

CC.  J 100  00 

Mrs.  \Y.  Appleton, 600  00 

Mrs.I'.C.  Brooks  (ROcond  donation  to bensed  as  income),  500  00 

Mrs.  M.  R.  Feabody, 6  00 

J..lm  i:irl,:irds.,n 35  00 

Friends,  through  Miss  Cruft 100  00 

Mrs  iind  .Miss 116  00 

Charles  L.  Young 100  00 

Mrs.  J.  K.  Clarke, 26  00 

Miss  Cora  II,  Clarke,        .......  5  00 

Mrs.  Williatn  W.  Warren, 100  00 

Hiss  E.  F.  Mason 500  00 

Hiss  Ida  M.  Mason, 500  00 

Mrs.  Sarah  S,  Fay  (second  subscription),  1,000  00 

A  Friend 200  00 

Mrs.  Caroline  Mcrrlnin 100  00 

W. 50  00 

George  C.  Richardson 600  00 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Davis 60  00 

Mrs.  M.  B.  Sigourney, 100  00 

Amount  carried  forward |68,782  67 
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Amount  bnusfiU  forward 166,782  £7 

W.  D.  Plckman 600  00 

JoDft.  French 100  00 

J.  C.  Palfrey 60  00 

H.A.  AM.G •60  00 

A  Friend,  through  S.  G.  S 200  00 

Samuel  C  Cobb 60  00 

Three  Friends, S  00 

Mra.  J.  H.  Wolcott  (second  donation) 800  00 

J.  H.  Weeks. 25  OO 

8.  W.  Eodman 60  00 

A  Friend 60  00 

S.  E.  and  A. 10  00 

Misa  Madelaine  C.  Mizter 260  00 

Uiss  Helen  K.  Mixter 260  00 

MaculLir  Parker*  Co 250  00 

A.  T  Ljniau, 60  00 

Mrs.  Fred  Sean,  Jr 25  00 

E.  D.  Peter 25  00 

Delia  D.  Thorndike, 60  00 

J.  P.  Bradlee 100  00 

Miss  Black 100  00 

G.  N.  Black 600  00 

Nevins  &  Co 1,000  00 

W.  8.  Eaton 100  00 

J.  C.  Ropea, 60  00 

T.  Lyman,         .        .        .       -. 60  00 

Mrs.  Isaac  Sweetser 800  00 

E.  Whitney. 600  00 

Mra.  W.  E.  Coffin 60  00 

Francis  Andrews, 25  00 

Mra.  G.  K.  Minot, 26  00 

Mrs.  Hivid  Sears 60  00 

M.  D.  and  J,  P,  Spaulding, 1,000  00 

J.  N.  B. 6  00 

Oliver  Ames, 250  00 

Mrs.  Elisha  Atkins, 300  00 

C.  E.  Ware 100  00 

A  Friend,  through  S.  G.  S 60  00 

MissA.D.  Torrey 60  00 

Mra.  Charles  Webb  Howard,  California, ....  250  00 

James  H.  Blake 100  00 

Mrs.  J.I.Bowditcb 200  00 

George  P.  Denny 100  00 

Amount  carried  forward,      .  ...     $76,375  67 
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AtnoutU  brought  forward, $76,376  67 

J.  W.  Wheelwright 60  00 

S.  Johnson 200  00 

M.  C.  Ferris,     .........  60  00 

H.  C.  Grant 10  00 

Mrs.  Caroline  Merriam 60  00 

Charles  Morriani,             100  00 

John  Pickett,  Beverlj 200  00 

ReT.  Trederiek  Frothmgham 1,000  00 

George  G.  Lowell 60  00 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Joy 600  00 

Mrs.  Theodore  Chase 20  00 

R.  E.  Bobbins 600  00 

Miss  A.  O.  Thayer 600  00 

Rev,  J.  H,  Means, 25  00 

S.  G.  Deblois, 25  00 

A.  T.  Perkins 50  00 

Mrs.  A.  Ilomenway,  Jr., 200  00 

Mrs,  S.  Piper, 6  00 

W.  T.  Piper, 6  00 

Anonymous 10  00 

R 1  00 

Mrs.  W.  F.  Cary, 200  00 

Mrs.  F.  A.  Brooks,    .                60  00 

Miss  Susan  I.  Linzee 100  00 

W.  T.  Glidden 100  00 

S.  R  Payson 600  00 

Mrs.  S.  Cabot,  Sen 200  00 

J.  M.  Piondorgiist 50  00 

Mrs.  Walter  Baker, 300  00 

Miss  S.  F.  King, 10  00 

Mrs.  King.  Attleboro' 6  00 

A.  J.  Teroplin 1  00 

H.  B.  Cross 1  OO 

A.  B.  T.  Myers 6  00 

Mrs.  E.  Pickering, '      .  5  00 

Thomas  Matk 100  00 

J  H  S*urgis 50  00 

Sipplien  Siilisljury,  Worcester, 3,000  00 

B.P.Cheney 1,000  00 

B.  Schlesinger, 200  00 

J.  L.  Little, 500  00 

Miss  C.  A,  Brewer 100  00 

Sebastian  B.  Schlesinger,                          .                        .  25  00 

Amount  carried  forward, $S6,428  57 
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Amount  brought  forward, $86,438  57 

Mrs.  F.  G.  Willard 25  00 

Hon.  W.  W.  Hoppin.  Providence, M  38 

A.  B.  Aruold,                     "               25  00 

D.  R.  Brown.                     "               6  00 

Two  Friends  in  Boston, 100  00 

Mrs.  Helena  M.  Kent 100  00 

A.  G.  Weeks 200  00 

8  E.  Peabody, 200  00 

H.  M.  Whitney 200  00 

Ertstftieclleition  In  Trinity  church,          ....  20  00 

Mrs.  H.  H.  Fay 60  00 

Aleiander  Cochrane, 250  00 

H.  A.Wliilney, 100  00 

H.  C.  Lodge 100  00 

F,  L.  Ames 1.000  00 

E.  H.  Baker 100  00 

C.  U.Cotting, *200  00 

J.  F,  Osgood 200  00 

Mrs.  Wni.  F.  Weld  (last  thousand  to  make  up  »100,000),  1,000  00 

A  Friena 50  00 

G.  Higginson 600  00 

Isaac  Thacher 100  00 

Mrs.  F.  H.  Bradlee 100  00 

K.  W.  Sears 100  00 

S,  W.  Mavston, 260  00 

F.  H.  Bradlee, 100  00 

Joseph  Burnett, 100  00 

Mrs  C.  H,  Joy *00  00 

J.  A   Beobe 60  00 

J.  W.  I-inzee 60  00 

Cash 60  00 

W.  S.  C. 250  00 

C.  F.  Shimmin 25  00 

H.  B.  UogLTS  (|.i,000  in  all). 2,000  00 

W.  EiKiicolt,  Jr.  (f.i,<)00  in  all), 4,000  00 

C.  W.  Galloupe 100  00 

A.  Glover. 100  00 

J.  N.  Fiske, 100  00 

Through  W.  F,  Apthorp, 100  00 

Mrs.  G.  W.  Hammond 10  00 

Mrs,  S.  A.  Miller 5  00 

S.  Weav..r 6  00 

L.  A.Tilliughast, »  00 

Ainvitnl  carried  forward, 898J>88  95 
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Amount  brought  forward, $98,988  96 

T.  Little,            1  25 

Joshua  Gray, 2  00 

B.  F.  Oilman, 2  00 

W.  C.  Cabot, 100  00 

Mrs.  Robert  Swan, 20  00 

Providence,  R.  I. 

Cash,  through  Mr.  Howard, 10  00 

J.  H.  and  J.  Chace, 100  00 

Henry  W.  Gardner,  .        , 60  00 

Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  M.  Clark, 20  00 

Jacob  Dunnell, 100  00 

A.  D.  Lockwood, 100  00 

James  Boyce,           20  00 

T.  P.  I.  Goddard, 200  00 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Gammell,     .....  1,000  00 

A  Friend, 60  00 

A.  H.  Okie, 10  00 

A.  O.  Bourn, 26  00 

Miss  A.  G.  Beckwith, 60  00 

Cash, 102  00 

Hon.  Wm.  S.  Hayward, 100  00 

Fitz  James  Rice, 100  00 

William  Goddard, 260  00 

S.  S.  Sprague. 100  00 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Shepard,  ........  200  00 

James  Coats, 300  00 

Rowland  Hazard, 200  00 

D.  Goff  &  Sons, 200  00 

Miss  Caroline  Richmond, 20  00 

Joseph  A.  Barker, 60  00 

Callender,  McAuslan  &  Troup, 100  00 

Hon.  Henry  Howard, 25  00 

Edwin  Barrows, 6  00 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  G.  Russell, 300  00 

Mrs.  Anna  A.  Ives, 200  00 

S.  H.  Greene  &  Sons, 100  00 

Daniel  E.  Day, 100  00 

Henry  L.  Kendall, 50  00 

Fred  I.  Marcy, 50  00 

W.  F.  Sayles. 100  00 

R.  Sherman, 10  00 

Geo.  W.  Dart, 10  00 

Amount  carried  forward, $103,521  20 
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Amount  brought  forward, $103,521  20 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Brown 60  00 

A  Friend, 60  00 

Hon.  A.  C.  Howard, 100  00 

Miss  JuUa  Bullock 100  00 

Whitford,  Aldrich  &  Co. 25  00 

L.  Sharpe, 60  00 

Hiram  B.  Aylesworth, 25  00 

Fannie  Kimball  (collected  from  friends),                        .  15  00 

Free  Religious  School, 6  00 

Mrs.  Col.  William  Earle, 10  00 

William  Grosvenor, 60  00 

Mrs.  T.  Beckwith, 26  00 

Benjamin  F.  Greene, 100  00 

D.  G.  Littlefield 60  00 

L.  B.  Darling, 25  00 

John  A.  Adams, 25  00 

H.  H.  Thomas, 25  00 

H.  N.  Slater,  Jr., 25  00 

L.  B.  Mason, 60  00 

Augustus  Woodbury, 10  00 

Rev.  C.  A.  L.  Richards 20  00 

William  Binney,        . 26  00 

Edward  Jollie, 10  00 

Emily  Waterman, 20  00 

D.  C.  Jenckes, 10  00 

George  H.  Corliss, 800  00 

James  J.  Bundy 25  00 

J.  A.  MeCloy, 25  00 

Mrs.  Sarah  Potter, 25  00 

Willard  Manchester, 5  00 

Walter  H.  Manchester, 5  00 

C.  D.  Wiggin, 6  00 

C.  A.  Darling, 6  00 

S.  N.  Smith 6  00 

J.  S.  Hudson, 6  00 

J.  E.  Sturdy 6  00 

W.  H.  Fenner, 6  00 

Knowles,  Anthony  &  Daniclson, 100  00 

Cash, 98  00 

A  Friend, 2  00 

George  L.  Claflin  &  Co. 25  00 

F.  C.  Sayles, 100  00 

Benj.  F.  Thurston, 25  00 

Amount  carried  forward, $105,186  20 
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Amounl  brought  forward, 
George  Owen,  , 
Potter  &  Buffingtoi 
Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  F.  Hendricken, 
Chftries  H.  Oeorge, 
E.  P.  Chapin, 
Charles  E.  Car]>entc] 
Hon  Henry  Lippitt, 
Honry  J  Sleure, 
J.  T,  Suow, 
A.  L.  Calder,  . 
A.  B.  Gardiner, 
W.  B.  Wightman, 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Turner, 
A.  B.  McCrillia, 
G.  W.  Ladd,  . 
John  A.  Brown, 
Jesse  Metcalf, 

E.  H.  Bi-own,     . 

F.  M.  Ballou,     . 
L.  K.  J.,     . 
H.  B.  M.,    . 
John  S.  Palmer, 
Mrs.  T,  J.  Hill, 
George  M.  Turner, 

A.  B.  Hawcs,     . 
Amos  B.  Turner, 
Mrs.  W.  n.  H.  Braymao, 
Mrs.  N.  B.  Honon, 
C.  Wiggia, 
J.  C.  Nichols,     . 
James  T.  Bower, 
Sadie  E.  Bower, 
Russell  Vaughn, 
J.  C.  Ellis, 
8.  B.  Wickes,     . 
H.  Phinney, 
J.  H.  Eldredgo, 
Mrs,  W.  H.  Cortiell, 
Samuel  P.  Colt, 
Isaac  I.indsley, 

B.  B.  Edmunds, 
L.  D.  C,     . 
S.  H.  Tingiey,    , 
Mrs.  FieldeD  and  Miss  Chi 


1105,186  20 
25  00 
35  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
60  00 
200  00 
100  00 
10  00 
10  00 
6  00 
25  00 

25  00 
10  00 
16  00 

26  00 
25  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 

25  00 
60  0(U 
10  00 
10  00 

6  00 

5  00 

6  00 
5  00 
5  00 
1  00 

1  00 

2  00 
I  00 

1  00 

2  00 
1  00 
1  00 

26  00 
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LIST  OF  EMBOSSED  BOOKS, 
Printed  at  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind, 


TITLE  OF  BOOK. 


■c   o 


Howe^s  Cyclopaedia, 
Baxter^s  Call,  . 
Book  of  Proverbs,  . 
Book  of  Psalms, 
New  Testament, 
Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
Hymns  for  the  Blind, 
Pilgrim's  Progress, 
Life  of  Melanchthon, 
Natural  Theology,  . 
Combers  Constitution  of  Man, 
Selections  from  the  Works  of  Swedenborg, 
Second  Table  of  Logarithms, 
Philosophy  of  Natural  History, 
Huxley's  Science  Primers,  Introductory, 
Memoir  of  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,   . 
Cutter's  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Hygiene, 
Viri  Romte,  new  edition  witn  additions. 
Musical  Characters  used  by  the  seeing, 
.  Guyot's  Geography,         .... 
Scribner's  Geographical  Reader,    . 
Dickens's  Child's  History  of  England,  . 
Anderson's  History  of  the  United  States, 
Higginson's  Young  Folks'  History  of  the  United  States 
Schmitz's  History  of  Greece,  . 
Schmitz's  History  of  Rome,    . 
Freeman's  History  of  Europe, 
An  Account  of  the  Most  Celebrated  Diamonds, 
Extracts  from  British  and  American  Literature, 

American  Prose, 

Hawthorne's  Tanglewood  Tales,    . 

Dickens's  Old  Curiosity  Shop, 

Dickens's  Christmas  Carol,  with  extracts  from  Piekwick 

Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield,    . 

George  Eliot's  Silas  Marner,  .... 

Biographical  Sketch  of  George  Eliot,     . 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost, 

Pope's  Essay  on  Man  and  other  Poems, 
Shakspeare's  Hamlet  and  Julius  Ctesar, 
Byron's  Hebrew  Melodies  and  Childe  Harold, 
Tennyson's  In  Memoriam  and  other  Poems, . 
Longfellow's  Evangeline,        .... 
Longfellow's  Evangeline  and  other  Poems,   . 

Whittier's  Poems, 

Lowell's  Poems, 

Bryant's  Poems, 

Longfellow's  Birthday,  by  J.  R.  Anagnos, 
Commemoration  Ode,  by  H.  W.  Stratton, 
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2 
2 
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2 
3 
2 
4 
2 
4 
1 
4 
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2 
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LIST  OF  EMBOSSED  BOOKS, 
Printed  at  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusette  School  for  the  Blind, 


TITLE  OF  BOOK. 


I 


£5 


JUVENILE  BOOKS. 


An  Eclectic  Primer, 
Child's  First  Book.  . 
Child's  Second  Book, 
Child's  Third  Book, 
Child's  Fourth  Book, 
Child's  Fifth  Book,  . 
Child's  Sixth  Book. 
Child's  Seventh  Book, 
Youth's  Library,  vol.  1st 
Youth's  Library,    "    2d, 
Youth's  Library,   "    3d, 
Youth's  Library,'  "    4th 
Youth's  Library,    »•    6th 
Youth's  Library.   "    6th 
Youth's  Library,   "    7th 
Children's  Fairy  Book,  by  M. 
Andersen's  Stories  and  Tales, 
Eliot's  Six  Arabian  Nights, 
Lodge's  Twelve  Popular  Tales, 


Anagnos, 


10  40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
50 
00 
00 
00 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
3 
3 
2 


N.B.    The  prices  in  the  above  list  are  set  down  per  volume,  not  per  set. 
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'  LIST  OF  APPLIANCES  AND  TANGIBLE  APPARATUS 
Made  at  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind. 

Geography. 

I.  _  Wall'Maps. 

1.  The  Hemispheres, size,  42  by  52  inches. 

2.  United  States,  Mexico  and  Canada,  '* 
8.  North  America, ** 

4.  South  America, 

5.  Europe, 

6.  Asia, 

7.  Africa, " 

8.  The  World  on  Mercator's  Projection,    . 

Each  135,  or  the  set,  $280. 

n.  —  Dissected  Maps. 

1.  Eastern  Hemisphere, size,  30  by  86  inches. 

2.  Western  Hemisphere, 

8.  North  America, 

4.  United  States, 

5.  South  America, 

6.  Europe,  .  

7.  Asia, 

8.  Africa, " 

Each  $23,  or  the  set,  $184. 

These  maps  are  considered,  in  point  of  workmanship,  accuracy  and 
distinctness  of  outline,  durability  and  beauty,  far  superior  to  all  thus 
far  made  in  Europe  or  in  this  country. 

"  The  New  England  Journal  of  Education  "  says,  •*  They  are  very 

strong,  present  a  tine,  bright  surface,  and  are  an  ornament  to  any 

school-room." 

III.  —  Pin-Maps . . 

Cushions  for  pin-maps  and  diagrams,       ....  each,  $0  75 
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Arithmetic. 

Ciphering-boards  made  of  brass  strips,  nickel-plated, 
Ciphering-types,  nickel-plated,  per  hundred,    . 


Writing. 

Grooved  writing-cards. 
Braille  tablets,  with  metallic  bed, 
Braille  French  tablets,  with  cloth  bed, 
Braille  new  tablets,  with  cloth  bed,  . 
Braille  Daisy  tablets, 


.  each,  $4  25 

II 

• 

1  00 

.  each,  $0  10 

It 

I  50 

It 

1  00 

It 

1  00 

II 

5  00 
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TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 


**  Candidates  for  admission  must  be  oyer  nine  and  under  nineteen 
years  of  age,  and  none  others  shall  be'admitted.'*  —  Extract  from  the 
by-laws. 

Blind  children  and  youth  between  the  ages  above  pre- 
scribed and  of  sound  mind  and  good  moral  character,  can 
be  admitted  to  the  school  by  paying  $300  per  annum. 
Those  among  them  who  belong  to  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts and  whose  parents  or  guardians  are  not  able  to  pay 
the  whole  or  a  portion  of  this  sum,  can  be  admitted 
gratuitously  by  application  to  the  governor  for  a  warrant. 

The  following  is  a  good  form,  though  any  other  will 
do :  — 

K  To  His  Excellency  the  Oovemor. 

**  Sir,  —  My  son  (or  daughter,  or  nephew,  or  niece,  as  the  case  may 

be),  named ,  and  aged ,  cannot  be  instrupted  in  the  common 

schools,  for  want  of  sight.  I  am  unable  to  pay  for  the  tuition  at  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  and  I 
request  that  your  Excellency  will  give  a  warrant  for  free  admission. 

Very  respectfully, .'• 

The  application  may  be  made  by  any  relation  or  friend, 
if  the  parents  are  dead  or  absent. 

It  should  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate,  signed  by 
some  regular  physician,  in  this  form  :  — 

•*  I  certify,  that,  in  my  opinion, has  not  sufficient  vision  to 

be  taught  in  common  schools ;  and  that  he  is  free  from  epilepsy,  and 
from  any  contagious  disease. 

(Signed) .»' 


These  papers  should  be  done  up  together,  and  forwarded 
to  the  Director  of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
South  Boston^  Mass. 
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Blind  children  and  youth  residing  in  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  by 
applying  as  above  to  the  Governor,  or  the  **  Secretary  of 
State,"  in  their  respective  States  can  obtain  warrants  for 
free  admission. 

The  sum  of  $300  above  specified  covers  all  expenses 
(except  for  clothing),  namely,  board,  lodging,  washing, 
tuition,  and  the  use  of  books  and  musical  instruments. 
The  pupils  must  furnish  their  own  clothing,  and  pay  their 
own  fares  to  and  from  the  institution. 

An  obligation  will  be  required  from  some  responsible 
persons,  that  the  pupils  shall  be  kept  properly  supplied 
with  decent  clothing,  shp-ll  be  provided  for  during  vaca- 
tions, and  shall  be  removed,  without  expense  to  the  insti- 
tution, whenever  it  may  be  desirable  to  discharge  him. 

The  usual  period  of  tuition  is  from  five  to  seven  years. 

The  friends  of  the  pupils  can  visit  them  whenever  they 
choose. 

The  use  of  tobacco,  either  in  smoking  or  otherwise,  is 
strictly  prohibited  in  the  institution. 

Persons  applying  for  admission  of  children  must  fill  out 
certain  blanks,  copies  of  which  will  be  forwarded  to  any 
address  on  application. 

For  further  information  address  M.  Anagnos,  Director 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  South  Boston ^ 
Mass. 


APPENDIX. 


PEOCEBDINGS 


OF   THS 


SEMI-CENTENNIAL   ANNIVERSARY 


AND 


COMMENCEMENT  EXERCISES 


OF  THB 


PERKms  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind. 


I- 


OEXiEBR.-A.TIOlT 


FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY 


l^tritinB  Inatftntton  Bnt  ^Macfiusttts  £tf)ooI  fat  tfte  ISIfnti. 


It  was  in  the  summer  of  1832  that  Dr.  Howe  first 
gathered,  in  his  father's  house,  on  Pleasant  street,  the  little 
group  of  six  children  with  which  he  commenced  the  enter-  ' 
prise  which,  under  his  paternal  care,  developed  into  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind.  It  was  thought  fitting,  therefore,  that  this  fiftieth 
anniversary  should  be  especially  and  publicly  celebrated, 
and  that  this  celebration  should  be  held  in  connection  with 
the  commencement  exercises  of  the  school.  The  following 
circular  was  therefore  issued  : — 

PSBXItlS    lN8TlTt.'T:0>:  AND    HaBB.    SCHOOL    FOB  THE    BLIND, 

Boston,  Ma;  25,  18S2. 
In  accordance  with  a  vote  passed  at  the  last  annual  meeting 
of  the  corporation  of  this  inetitution,  the  semi-centennial  anniver- 
sary of  the  establish nienl,  together  with  the  commca cement 
exeTcises  of  the  school,  will  be  held  at  Tremont  Temple,  on 
Tuesday,  June  13,  at  3  p.  m.  His  Excellency  Governor  Long 
has  kindly  consented  to  preside,  and  most  of  the  chief  ms^is- 
trates  and  some  of  the  mayors  and  eminent  citizens  of  N^ew 
England  have  expressed  Ihe  intention  of  attending  the  ezer- 
cisea.    Col.  T.  W.  Higginson  will  give  an  address. 
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You  are  most  cordially  invited  to  honor  the  occasion  with  your 
presence,  and  witness  the  performances,  which  will  be  to  some 
extent  indicative  of  the  character  of  the  work  accomplished 
during  the  last  fift}'  years  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition 
of  the  blind,  and  their  elevation  in  the  scale  of  humanity. 

John  .S.  D wight, 
Samukl  M.  Quinct, 
"William  F.  Apthorp, 
Committee  of  Arrangements. 

Similar  notices  and  paragraphs  calling  attention  to  it 
were  published  in  most  of  the  Boston  journals  and  in  some 
others.  Tickets  of  admission  were  printed  in  raised  type 
in  the  printing  office  of  the  institution,  and,  accompa- 
nied by  the  following  programme  of  exercises,  were  sent 
by  order  of  the  committee  to  former  pupils,  to  members 
of  the  corporation,  and  to  benefactors  and  friends  of  the 
institution.  Others  wishing  to  attend  could  obtain  tickets 
by  application  to  the  director. 
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SEMI-CENTENNIAL  ANNIVERSARY 
Pnkins  Snslitution  anii  fnaesattiuBtKB  £c!)°(il  for  tf)t  ISImti, 

TREMOMT  TEMPLE, 

Tuesday,  June  13,  at  3  o'clock,  P.  M. 

Doors  open  at  2.30  o'clock, 

HtS    EXCELLENCY    QOV.   LONQ    PRESIOINQ. 

ADDRESS  BT  COL.  T.  W,  HIGGIS80N. 


P'AKT  I. 

1.  Operatic  Selections  by  tba  Band. 

2.  Introductory  Remarks  by .        .  His  Excellency  Got.  Long. 

3.  Address Coi.  T.  W.  Higginson, 

4.  Aria,  —  "The  tniniput  sh:i11  sound"  (with  trumpet  obligato), 

n-om  the  Mesdinli  (Bditdel),  Wm.  B.  Hammond. 

5.  Essay, — "History,".  .  Miss  Jennie  M.  Colby. 

6.  Commemoration  Ode Henry  W.  Stratton. 

7.  Piano  Solo,  —  Polonnise,  opus  53  (Chopin),  Miss  C.  A.  Heine. 

8.  Essay,  —  '■  Telegrapliy  "  (illust'd  by  t^pparatus),  Wm.  C.  Bollea. 

9.  Declamation, —  "Tlie  Present  Age"  (Chamting), 

Henry  B.  Tliomas^ 

10.  Solo  for  Alto  Horn.Swiss  Air  and  Variations,  Arr.  by  B.  F.  Beta, 

Christopher  A.  Uowland. 

11.  Essay,  — "  Literature,"     ....  Henry  E.  Boesch, 

12.  Reading  by  touch,    ....  Second  Class  of  Girls. 

13.  CboruB  for  Female  Voices,—"  The  Psalm  of  Life,"  {Pimuti.) 

PA/iT  //. 

1 .  Poem,  —  "An  Old  Enterprise,"  liy  .  Mrs.  Anagnos. 

2.  Exercise  in  Geography, Little  Boys. 

3.  Military  Drill  and  Gymnastiv. 

4.  Fantasie  forCornet  {(hisiave  Jionarie).  ,        .  J.  R.  Lucier 
6.    Essay,  —  "Energy,"         .        .             MUs  Leona  D.  Swinerton. 

6.  Kindergarten  Exercise, Little  Girls. 

7.  Valedictory Wm,  B.  Hammond. 

8.  Chorus,  —  o,  "  Ave  Verum,"  (Mtiiirt.) 

b, "  Receive  the  May  with  Blossoms,"  (Franz.) 

9.  Award  of  Diplom.is  by     ...        .  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot. 
10.    Band,  —  March,  (/.  S.  Lucier.) 
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There  was  a  very  great  demand  for  tickets.  The  day  was 
beautiful,  cool  and  clear,  and  an  eager  crowd  awaited  the 
opening  of  the  doors.  Quite  a  number  of  persons  endeav- 
ored to  enter  without  tickets,  and  were  greatly  disap- 
pointed to  find  that  even  the  offer  of  payment  would  not 
secure  them  admission.  The  auditorium  and  balconies 
contained  a  very  large  assembly,  —  large  not  only  in 
numbers,  but  in  its  representation  of  the  best  culture, 
refinement  and  wealth  of  the  city  and  its  suburbs. 
The  platform  was  occupied  by  the  pupils  of  the  school,  the 
teachers,  trustees  and  a  few  invited  guests.  The  tasteful 
grouping  of  the  pupils  and  the  bright  dresses  of  the  little 
girls  made  it  a  very  attractive  scene,  and  the  presence  of 
Laura  Bridgman,  who  was  seated  among  the  teachers, 
greatly  enhanced  its  interest. 

Mr.  John  S.  Dwight,  chaiiman  of  the  committee  of 
arrangements,  opened  the  meeting,  expressing  his  regret 
at  having  to  announce  a  double  disappointment.  Governor 
Long,  who  had  expected  to  preside,  being  unavoidably 
absent  in  Maine,  whither  he  had  gone  to  take  a  much- 
needed  rest ;  and  Col.  T.  W.  Higginson,  who  was  to  have 
delivered  the  address,  being  prevented  from  attending  by 
a  relapse  of  his  recent  severe  illness.  As  a  substitute  for 
both,  Mr.  Dwight  said  that  he  knew  he  should  name  a 
most  acceptable  gentleman  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Samuel 
Eliot.  This  announcement  was  very  cordially  received, 
for  the  warm  personal  interest  of  Dr.  Eliot  in  the  school 
renders  him  its  best  representative  to  the  public.  On 
taking  the  chair.  Dr.  Eliot  said,  '*  No  words  are  needed 
from  my  lips  to  tell  you  what  the  work  is  that  is  accom- 
plished by  the  school.  What  the  pupils  do  will  be  the 
best  comment  on  the  institution." 
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A  medley  of  operatic  eelections  was  then  performed 
very  creditably  by  the  band,  after  which  Dr.  Eliot 
addressed  the  audi'ence  as  follows : — 

Address  of  Samuel  Eliot,  LL.D. 
Members  and  Friends  of  the  Inttitution  : 

W«  celebrste  onr  semi- centennial  at  this  time  because  the 
first  pupils  of  the  school  were  gathered,  half  a  century  ago,  in 
1892.  We  might  hare  celebrated  it  last  year,  for  it  was  then 
fifty  years  lh>m  the  appoiDtmeut  of  Dr.  Howe  as  director.  If  It 
is  true  that  the  teacher  makee  the  school,  Dr.  Howe  made  this 
school.  He  brought  to  it  in  1831,  aud  he  gave  it  in  every  suc- 
ceeding year  until  his  death,  alt  the  energ}-,  all  the  aspiration 
which  belonged  to  him ;  he  formed  its  character  from  the  first, 
and  trained  not  ouly  ite  pupils,  but  its  teachers ;  nor  tbcse  alone, 
but  its  trustees,  its  beuefoctora,  the  very  community,  in  a  wise 
nnderstanding  of  the  blind — tbeir  powers,  their  desires,  their 
destinies.  He  did  not  lay  the  actual  foundations,  but  he  built 
upon  them  almost  immediately  after  they  were  laid,  and  it  is 
his  design,  tlie  idea  which  he  conceived  and  gradually  executed, 
which  we  see  and  for  which  we  are  grateful  todaj'.  Not  to  legis- 
lation or  incoriioration,  not  to  any  conventional  organization 
does  an  institution  like  this  owe  its  life,  but  to  the  heads  and 
hearts  of  living  men  and  women.  They  breathe  into  it,  and  it 
breathes ;  they  live  for  it,  and  it  lives.  Our  organization  dates 
from  1829,  when  the  founders  of  the  school  obtained  an  act  of 
incorporation  fWim  the  Massachusetts  legislature.  But  that  was 
not  the  year  when  the  school  was  really  born,  and  its  fiftieth 
anniversary  passed  without  commemoration.  Then  the  work  of 
the  institution  was  proposed.     In  1832  it  was  begun. 

The  first  to  conceive  this  work,  now  reaching  its  half  century, 
was  John  D.  Fisher.  While  pursuing  his  medical  studies  in 
Paris,  he  had  been  much  interested  in  the  education  of  the  blind  in 
that  city,  and  what  was  done  there  he  believed  might  be  done  here. 
It  seems  simple  enough  to  us,  but  it  must  have  seemed  difficult 
to  him,  to  induce  Boston,  then  a  place  of  comparatively  limited 
resources,  to  follow  the  example  of  the  great  capital,  and  he  but  ' 
a  young  man  just  entering  on  a  profession  which  claimed  his 
time  and  strength  as  its  own.  He  was  brave,  however,  as  well 
as  benevolent,  and  went  on  fVom  one  man  to  another  until  he  had 
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persuaded  a  sufficient  number  of  his  fellow-citizens  to  hold  a 
formal  meeting,  and  to  take  the  steps  which  resulted  in  the 
incorporation  of  the  institution.  He  did  morc,*far  more  than  this. 
He  found  Dr.  Howe,  engaged  him  in  the  service  which  he  could 
not  undertake  himself  and  made  it  certain  as  anything  earthly 
can  be,  that  the  institution  would  be  a  reality.  Dr.  Fisher  will 
always  be  remembered  as  our  founder.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
trustees,  and  continued  to  promote  the  work  which  he  had 
started.  But  in  promoting  it  he  was  one  of  many  ;  in  starting 
it  he  was  alone.  Let  some,  at  least,  of  the  recollections  wMch 
this  day  stirs  centre  in  him  and  renew  our  sense  of  his  high- 
minded  devotion. 

The  first  president  of  the  corporation  was  Jonathan  Phillips, 
a  name  for  many  years  before  and  after  synonymous  with  public 
spirit.  He  gave  of  his  wealth,  and  better  still,  of  his  wisdom,  to 
the  cause  of  the  blind,  as  he  was  wont  to  give  to  everj'  good 
cause  of  his  time.  He  was  a  very  close  friend  of  Channing, 
who  not  only  loved  him,  but  leaned  upon  him.  "  That  noble 
intellect,"  wrote  the  great  preacher,  *'  was  made  for  a  world  of 
light,  that  noble  heart,  for  a  society  of  truth  and  honor."  It 
was  fortunate,  indeed,  for  this  institution  to  find  such  a  man  to 
preside  over  its  infanc}^  and  we  can  believe  without  any  effort 
that  our  historv  would  have  been  a  different  one  but  for  Jonathan 
Phillips.     Let  him,  too,  be  reverently  remembered  at  this  hour. 

Among  the  first  trustees  was  a  man  now  of  world-wide  fame, 
l)ut  then  known  to  few  bevond  his  own  circle  here,  —  William  H. 
Prescott.  He  had  a  personal  interest  in  the  blind,  being  half 
blind  himself,  sometimes  unable  to  use  his  eyes  at  all,  and 
always  subject  to  painful  restrictions  with  regard  to  them.  His 
most  important  service  to  this  institution  appears  to  have  been 
an  article  of  his  writing  in  the  "  North  American  Review"  for 
July,  1830.  He  wrote  not  merely  to  show  the  need  of  a  school 
for  the  blind  and  the  imperative  duty  of  the  communit}'  to  supply 
it,  but  yet  more  to  make  that  duty  a  hopeful  one.  The  prevail- 
ing sentiment  concerning  the  blind,  even  among  their  well- 
wishors,  was  compassion  rather  than  confidence :  the}'  were  a 
sorely  afflicted  class  who  could  do  little  or  nothing  for  themselves, 
and  must  depend  upon  the  charitable  care  of  those  around  them. 
Our  trustee  spoke  in  a  very  di  lie  rent  tone.  He  pointed  out  the 
compensations  of  the  blind,  showed  how  their  mental  grasp 
might    be   strengthened    by  their  infirmity,  how  memorj-  and 
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reflection  might  be  developed  in  a  lire  of  thought  unbrokon  by 
the  sights  which  often  distract  the  minds  or  the  sceiug.  This 
was  an  inspiring  view.  Il  opened  new  hopes  to  the  blind  and  to 
theii  friends.  It  led  those  about  them  to  tntst  in  their  capacity 
for  independence,  in  their  ability  to  support  themselves,  nay,  in  • 
their  ability  to  support  others ;  and  from  that  day  to  this  there 
has  been  no  brighter  thought  in  all  the  tbiuking  about  them. 
No  one  can  undervalue  l*reBcott's  histories.  They  have  glorified 
the  name  of  his  country  as  well  as  his  own  name.  But  were  he 
here  to  choose  between  them  and  the  article  which  gave  fresh 
spirit  to  the  blind  and  their  friends,  he  would  have  reason  to  be 
prouder  of  the  article. 

Not  long  after  tlie  earliest  pupils  were  taken  under  instruction, 
the  women  of  Esses  county  were  moved  to  assist  tbem,  and  a 
fair  held  in  Salem  in  the  early  part  of  1833  secured  nearly  three 
thousand  dollars.  Their  example  was  fbllowed  by  the  women  of  i 
Boston  and  the  neighlwrhood,  whose  fair  in  Faueuil  Hall  Itrought 
eleven  thousand  dollars  and  upwards  to  the  treasury.  The  result^ 
in  sympathy  was  worth  far  more.  Thomas  Haudasyd  Ferklns 
took  the  lead  in  expressing  what  was  in  many  hearts,  aud  gave  his 
mansion,  valued  at  twcntj-five  thousand  dollars,  on  condition 
that  an  equal  amount  in  moncj-  should  he  contributed  by  others. 
The  subscription  proved  not  only  equal  to,  but  double  the  sum 
proposed.  Tliiis  in  a  few  months  about  a  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars was  bestowed  upon  the  school,  and  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand  friends  were  led  to  interest  themselves  in  its  welfare. 
The  poet  says,  "  'Tis  always  morning  somewhere  in  the  world," 
and  it  was  evidently  morning  in  our  institution  in  the  year  1833. 
The  day  which  began  so  brightly  has  never  been  overcast.  Its 
light  has  gone  on  increasing  towards  the  noon,  and  as  it  has 
spread  over  earth  and  sky,  aud  Glled  new  spaces  with  its  lustre, 
it  has  been  reflected  by  hundreds  of  sightle^^  eyes.  Of  tlie  inner 
life  into  which  this  illumination  has  penetrated,  of  the  minds  that 
have  been  expanded,  of  the  souls  that  have  been  uplifted  under 
its  deep-reaching  influence,  the  storj'  has  been  written  in  heaven. 

In  face  of  such  a  record  as  this,  without  attempting  to  make 
it  fuller,  we  may  well  he  thankful  to  keep  our  anniversary.  We 
do  not  keep  it  for  the  sake  of  the  past  alone,  but  for  that  of  the 
future.  This  semi-centennial  jear  has  witnessed  the  completion 
of  the  noblest  subscription  yet  made  in  liehalf  of  the  institution 
and  its  constituency.    One  hundred  thousand  dollars  have  been 
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given  to  the  Howe  Memorial  PrintiDg  Fund,  and  from  this, 
from  a  living  fountain,  a  rich  stream  of  literature  for  the  blind 
will  flow  on  to  the  generations  jet  to  be.  Books  which  the 
blind  read  with  little  less  facility  than  we  with  eyes  can  show  in 
our  reading,  will  now  be  multiplied.  Libraries  will  grow  up 
'  here  and  everj'where  to  minister  to  the  intellectual  and  moral 
growth  of  those  who  have  long  been  waiting  for  them ;  and  not 
the  blind  only,  but  their  seeing  neighbors,  will  rejoice  in  the 
abundant  harvest. 

Nothing  done  here  but  bears  (Vuit  elsewhere.  The  opening 
of  this  institution  was  a  blessing  felt  far  beyond  its  bordenL 
Its  example  was  followed  in  other  states,  and  even  in  other 
countries ;  and  many  a  blind  man  and  woman  besides  those  edu- 
cated in  our  school  owe  their  education  indirectly  to  it,  and 
have  cause  to  count  its  existence  a  benefit  to  them.  So  it  will 
be  with  our  printing  fund,  so  with  every  good  thing  that  can  be 
grafted  on  our  stock ;  it  will  all  tell,  and  wide  as  the  world  of 
the  blind  will  be  the  effect  of  each  new  movement  in  their  behalf 
originating  here.  Let  us  never  doubt  that  our  school  is  capable 
of  doing  more  for  the  blind  than  even  the  generous  name  of 
Massachusetts  can  full}*  cover.  Let  us  never  cease  to  hope, 
and,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  to  exert  ourselves,  that  the  promise  of 
the  last  fifty  years  may  be  fulfilled  in  the  next  fifty,  so  that 
when  the  full  centennial  anniversary  shall  come,  it  may  be 
greeted  with  heartfelt  joy  b}'  the  children  and  the  children's 
children  who  rise  up  to  call  this  institution  doubly*  blessed. 

At  the  close  of  the  address,  Handel's  aria,  "The 
trumpet  shall  sound,"  was  sung  by  Wm.  B.  Hammond, 
with  trumpet  obligate,  and  was  greeted  with  hearty  ap- 
plause. It  was  followed  by  an  essay  on  **  History,**  which 
was  conuneuded  for  terseness  of  phrase,  and  for  the  clear 
and  forcible  manner  in  which  it  was  read  by  the  authoress, 
Jennie  iL  Colby,  ilr.  H.  W.  Stratton  then  read  ftom 
his  embossed  manuscript  the  following  — 

COMMEMORATION   ODE. 

For  him  to  whose  larjjce  heart  each  noble  cause 

A  iK)tent  majruet  proved, 
AVhose  deeds  to  yet  i*e-cchoing  applause. 

The  soul  of  nations  moved,  — 
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For  him  today  strong  beats  onr  pulse  of  love. 

A  path  he  slowly  oped 
Ttiat  led  iVom  depths  ot  gloom  to  light  above  j 

With  trials  well  he  coped. 
They  ne'er  his  hope  or  might  of  will  could  foil, 

Nor  patience  could  consume. 
What  joy  be  felt  wheo  burst  his  bud  of  toil 

Full  into  triumph's  bloom  1 

What  mines  of  bliss  od  us  hath  he  bestowed  I 

His  key  of  sympathy 
The  garden  gates  of  knowledge  oped,  and  showed 

The  realm  within,  where  we 
Now  roam  and  pluck  the  choicest  flowers  and  fhlita, 

Or  quench  from  founts  of  lore 
Our  tbirst,  or  analyze  thought's  deepest  roots. 

Drawn  forth  fVom  learning's  store. 
And  while  amid  these  fragrant  walks  of  truth, 

Another  boon  is  ours,  — 
The  teaching  of  that  golden-sandalled  youth, 

Which  to  us  yieldeth  powers 
To  run  existence's  race  and  gain  a  goal 

That  equallcth  in  worth 
The  highest  aim  of  any  artist  soul. 

Not  all,  howe'cr,  ia  mirth, 
Although  we  joyful  dwell  'mid  Pleasure's  bowers 

And  gardens  of  delight. 
Though  compensation's  law  doth  make  the  homa 

Wing  quickly  on  their  flight. 

Care's  lash  on  us  inflicts  as  fierce  a  sting 

As  on  all  other  lives  ; 
In  us  the  knife  of  mental  suffering 

Its  blade  regardless  drives ; 
Affliction  and  true  happiness  do  not 

Necessity  obey. 
And  ride  in  friendship's  golden  chariot 

Along  life's  rugged  way. 
Not  few  are  they  who  foolishly  suppose 

Felicity  is  chief 
Companion  of  our  days.    We  say  to  those, 
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Though  known  to  us  is  grief, 
Whatever  the  storms  that  faith  doth  bring  upon 

Life's  billowy  expanse, 
Contentment's  ever  ready  galleon 

A  voyage  of  safety  grants. 

Our  sips  from  labor's  cup,  indeed,  are  few, 

But  nourishment  they  yield  ; 
From  countless  scenes  are  we  deprived,  'tis  true  ; 

But  hope  doth  ever  wield 
Within  our  breasts  her  sceptre.     Time's  fast  wheel 

With  new  work  e'er  is  fraught, 
Which  we  shall  find.     Our  precious  books  reveal 

The  soaring  wing  of  thought. 
Ah  !  when,  upon  our  fingers,  shall  we  cease 

To  number  their  amount? 
Oh,  may  the  years  to  come,  their  sum  increase 

Beyond  the  power  to  count ! 

From  seeds  our  patron  sowed  so  long  ago, 

That  climbed  progression's  path. 
Whose  steep,  full  well  all  enterprises  know, 

A  good]}'  hiirvest  hath 
By  us  been  reaped  of  golden  knowledge-sheaves, 

Which  we  have  gathered  fast 
In  Memory's  bands.     His  work  today  receives 

An  impulse  ne'er  surpassed. 
Upon  whose  chord  of  influence  maj'  deeds 

Of  future  years  be  strung. 

Our  name  depends  on  how  each  nature  heeds 

Its  acts  and  careless  tongue  ; 
All  words  and  deeds  form  fabrics  which  the  loom 

Of  time  relentless  weaves ; 
From  these  the  world  of  thought  within  its  womb 

Opinions  soon  conceives, 
And  reputation  thereupon  is  based. 

It  thus  behooveth  each 
To  be  'neath  caution's  willing  wing  well  placed. 

For  she  doth  wisdom  teach. 


k 
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Let  us  present  Minei'va  with  the  key 

That  oi>e9  the  treasii  re-room, — 
The  thought-fllled  chambers  of  the  mind ;  for  she, 

As  weaver  to  the  loom, 
Will  feed  it  with  our  wisest  words  and  ways ; 

And  thus  the  light  of  fame 
Won  by  our  peerless  school  shall  brighter  blaze. 

The  fabric  of  a  name 
Unsullied,  pure,  may  all  who  ia  it  move 

Bequeath,  and,  year  by  year. 
More  wortliy  of  its  founder  shall  it  prove. 

And  grow  to  us  more  dear. 
And  when  our  barks  the  future's  tide  shall  sweep 

Afar  from  this  loved  home, 
The  cable  of  remembrance  then  will  keep 

It  near,  where'er  we  roam. 

For  all  whose  generous  gifts  afford  us  aid. 

Within  our  bcaits  and  Uvea 
The  green  of  grntitude  can  never  fade, 

And  ne'er  oblivion's  gyves 
Their  names,  when  tombed  in  ages,  shall  surronnd ; 

But  shining  in  the  scroll 
Of  love  for  fullow-men  fthall  ISiey  be  fouud, — 

All  time  shall  them  extol. 
To  those  who  wisely  gnide  the  holm  of  this 

The  flagship  of  our  fleet. 
We  who  have  known  their  care  and  sympathies. 

Our  thanks  can  ne'er  complete. 

To  ye  whose  work  completion  doth  await 

Within  our  honored  walls. 
To  all  onr  class  in  evei^-  land  and  slate. 

The  smiling  fiilure  calls 
To  add  fresh  fuel  to  the  glowing  flame 

Of  our  desire  to  press 
Upon  the  paths  of  knowledge,  art  and  fame, 

And  capture  pi-oud  success ! 
That  flame  dolli  generate  the  steam  of  will. 

Which  turns  progression's  wheels 
Upon  the  track  of  life.    The  eye  of  skill 

£ach  danger-sign  reveals. 
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Then  let  us  on,  and  destinations  reach 

Of  moral  excellence, 
As  well  as  other  alms  of  worth :  may  each 

Heed  well  experience. 
Our  efforts  let  cooperation  guide  ; 

They  who  would  wed  Success 
Must  woo  her  well  with  energies  allied 

E'er  she  will  answer  —  yes. 
From  out  the  zenith  of  the  firmament 

Of  our  advancing  cause, 
Hope's  sun  a  disk  refulgent  doth  present, 
Whose  shining  ne'er  will  pause  ; 
Nor  'neath  the  horizon  of  doubt  shall  sink 

That  orb  which  lights  our  way. 
Relying  in  the  Guide  divine,  we  link 

Our  hearts  and  lives  for  aye. 

The  piano  solo  (Chopin's  Polonaise,  Opus  53)  which  fol- 
lowed, was  so  finely  executed  by  Miss  Constance  A.  Heine 
that  it  won  a  most  enthusiastic  encore,  to  which  the  young 
lady  responded.  Commenting  upon  this  performance,  the 
musical  critic  of  one  of  our  journals  remarks  that  it  was 
played  '*  with  a  really  artistic  comprehension  of  its  mean- 
ing," adding,  *<  The  shading  of  this  pianist  is  excellent, 
and  she  has  a  brilliancy  of  execution  which  is,  under  the 
circumstances,  marvellous." 

The  essay  on  **  Telegraphy,"  by  Wm.  C.  Bolles,  which 
he  illustrated  by  the  use  of  apparatus,  giving  as  a  speci- 
men the  first  despatch  ever  transmitted,  '*  What  hath  God 
wrought?"  was  listened  to  with  marked  attention.  It 
was  followed  by  a  declamation,  **The  Present  Age,"  de- 
livered in  a  very  creditable  manner  by  Henry  B.  Thomas ; 
after  which  Christopher  Rowland  played  an  alto  horn 
solo,  '*  Swiss  Air  and  variations,"  w^liich  was  critically 
described  as  being  *'in  every  respect  a  fine  performance." 

Henry   E.  Boesch   then   gave   a   thoughtful   essay  on 
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"Literature,"  which  was  favorably  received;  and  four 
girls  of  the  second  class  read  fluently  and  gracefully,  from 
embossed  volumes,  some  well-chosen  selections  irom 
Longfellow,  Whittier,  Lowell,  and  Dr.  Howe,  after  whicli 
the  singing  of  the  "  Psalm  of  Life  "  by  a  chorus  of  female 
voices  finished  the  first  part  uf  the  programme. 

The  second  part  began  with  the  following  poem  by  Mrs. 
Anagnos,  which  was  cordially  appreciated  :  — 

AN  OLD  ENTERPRISE. 
Fair  and  bright  are  trifles  new, 
But  the  great  is  ever  true  ; 
When  those  trifles  fade  in  dual, 
Shines  the  gold  that  cannot  rust. 

Shines  through  springtide's  budding  fair, 
Sliines  through  summer's  ardent  air ; 
Autumn's  frosts  cannot  impair, 
Winter  finds  it  glowing  there. 

Be  our  emblem,  fairest  Gold  ! 
Strong  as  thou  the  cause  wc  hold, 
Blight  as  thou  onr  hope  and  trust, 
Firm  the  faith  that  canuot  rust. 

Then  from  thee  a  crown  we  'U  build, 
Whiuh  no  artist  needs  to  gild ; 
Circling  form  gives  emblem  free 
Of  thy  course,  Eternitj-. 

Not  the  serpent,  but  the  dove. 
Heralds  forth  the  cause  we  love ; 
Cause  which  all  conspire  to  aid, 
Whicli  the  great  their  onn  have  made, 
And  the  gentle  for  it  prayed, 
And  the  strong  worked  undismayed. 

Cause  we  love  and  love  the  giver, 
Who  loves  right  and  helps  it  ever; 
Who  forsakes  its  banners  never, 
When  the  stoutest  quul  and  quiver. 
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Yes !  that  cause  and  thee,  its  king, 
Let  the  friends  of  freedom  sing ! 
Freedom  from  the  bands  of  fate, 
Which  she  weaves  with  cruel  hate  ; 
Freedom  for  the  groping  blind, 
Freedom  for  the  deathless  mind. 
Freedom  for  the  healing  light, 
All  its  lovers  to  requite. 

The  exercise  in  geography  for  little  boys  proved  very 
interesting  to  the  audience.  A  basket  of  blocks,  each, 
representing  some  state  or  country  of  a  dissected  map, 
was  produced,  and  as  fast  as  they  were  handed  to  the 
boys,  they  gave  the  name  and  locality  of  each,  and 
answered  sundry  questions  as  to  form  of  government, 
present  ruler,  etc. ;  nor  did  they  allow  themselves  to  be 
entrapped  by  misleading  questions  occasionally  asked  by 
the  teacher. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  occasion,  and 
one  which  was  especially  pleasing  as  showing  the  atten- 
tion given  to  physical  development,  was  the  military  drill 
for  boys,  and  the  dumb-bell  exercise  for  girls.  The  former 
was  conducted  by  Capt.  J.  II.  Wright,  and  was  highly 
commended  for  precision  of  movement  both  in  marching 
and  in  the  manual  of  arms.  The  girls  were  dressed  in  a 
pretty  uniform  of  white  with  red  sashes  and  trimmings ; 
and  their  prompt  and  easy  movements  in  harmony  with 
the  music  made  their  performance  especially  pleasing  to 
the  eye. 

The  cornet  solo  played  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Lucier,  although 
very  difficult,  was  rendered  clearly  even  in  the  most  try- 
ing passages,  and  was  encored  by  the  audience,  and  highly 
praised  by  musical  critics. 

The  lateness  of  the  hour  made  it  necessary  to  shorten 
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the  programme,  and  the  essay  on  "  Energy  "  was  accord- 
ingly omitted. 

A  class  of  little  girls  thcu  came  forward  so  that  the 
audience  could  see  th'eir  work,  and  began  modcjttng  fig- 
ures from  clay  ;  and  while  they  were  thus  occupied  Wm. 
B.  Hammond  delivered  the 

VALEDICTORY  ADDRESS. 

If  we  Btanii  upon  a  lofty  moDntain  and  behold  the  sceneiy 
which  atret*;hea  before  us,  we  experience  feelings  of  wonder  and 
gi'andciir ;  and  it  is  so  to-day.  As  ne  stand  upon  an  eminence  of 
fifty  years  and  look  down  upon  the  past  history  of  Perking  lusti- 
tution,  we  are  thrilled  with  similar  emofiona.  Let  as  linger  for  a 
few  moments  upon  these  heights,  and  briefly  picture  the  scenes 
which  dot  tlie  landscape  of  its  history. 

Dr.  Fi  slier  of  Boston  flrstoonccived  the  idea  of  establishing  a 
school  for  the  blind  in  this  country.  Wliile  pursuing  his  studies 
in  I'aris,  he  often  visited  the  institution  of  the  young  blind  in  that 
city ;  and  he  was  so  deeply  impressed  by  the  advantages  which 
this  acliool  nlTorded  its  pupils,  that  he  resolved  to  give  the  sight- 
less of  America  similar  opportunities.  On  his  return  to  Boston 
in  1^26  he  communicated  his  intentions  to  several  prominent 
persons  in  this  city.  As  a  result  several  meetings  were  held  In 
behalf  of  the  blind,  and  in  1829  it  was  voted  that  a  committee 
be  appointed  to  ask  the  legislature  for  a  charter  of  incorporation. 
This  petition  was  unanimously  granted  by  both  houses. 

Dr.  Fisher  being  unahle  to  undertake  the  enterprise  himself, 
enlisted  the  sympathies  and  cooperation  of  Dr.  Samuel  G. 
Howe,  who  opened  a  school  at  his  father's  residence  in  Pleasant 
street,  in  August,  1832,  with  a  little  band  of  six  pupils;  but 
soon  the  number  of  applicants  for  admission  became  so  numer- 
ous that  to  accommodate  them  it  was  necessary  that  a  larger 
building  should  be  provided.  Col.  Perkins,  realizing  this  fact, 
offered  his  mansion  in  Pearl  street,  on  condition  that  the  amount 
of  SoO,000  be  raised  by  subscriptions.     The  citizens  of  Boston 
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responded  to  the  appeal  with  that  generosity  and  liberality  whidi 
has  always  characterized  them ;  and  so  great  was  the  interest 
manifested,  that  in  one  month  this  large  sum  was  raised,  and  in 
less  than  one  year  the  legislatures  of  the  several  New  England 
states  made  appropriations,  so  that  their  blind  children  might  be 
educated  at  the  Boston  school. 

In  1839  the  facilities  of  the  institution  were  greatly  increased 
by  the  exchange  of  the  Pearl  street  mansion  for  the  large  and 
commodious  building  which  we  now  occupy  on  Dorchester 
Heights.  Year  after  year  witnessed  improvements  in  the  build- 
ing itself,  while  its  utility  as  an  educational  establishment  was 
increased  with  the  constant  addition  of  school  apparatus,  mus- 
ical instiiiments,  and  modes  of  instruction  in  handicraft. 

The  course  of  study  pursued  is  esseutially  the  same  as  in  the 
high  schools  and  academies  of  the  United  States.  The  aim  of  its 
instructors  has  been  to  give  the  pupils  such  practical  information 
as  will  enable  them  to  take  their  places  as  intelligent  men  and 
women  in  society. 

On  the  9th  of  January,  1876,  the  institution  sustained  an 
irreparable  loss  in  the  death  of  its  noble  and  great  founder.  Dr. 
Howe,  who  had  been  our  beloved  and  revered  director  for 
forty-four  j'ears.  Mr.  Anagnos  was  then  elected  by  the  tmstees 
to  fill  the  vacancy.  During  his  administration  the  school  has 
made  rapid  progress  in  the  various  branches  ;  but  the  crowning 
effort  of  his  labors  in  our  behalf  is  the  recent  work  of  complet- 
ing the  fund  for  printing  embossed  books.  To  him  and  our 
dear  friend,  Mr.  Samuel  G.  Snelling,  the  blind  of  New  Eng- 
land will  owe  a  lasting  debt  of  gratitude ;  and  we  are  glad  to 
have  this  opportunity  of  returning  our  heartfelt  thanks  to  them, 
and  to  all  who  by  their  generosity  have  affonled  us,  and  those  who 
will  come  after  us,  the  means  of  reading  for  ourselves  the  best 
books  of  the  best  authors  of  ever}'  age. 

That  our  institution  has  done  a  great  work,  no  one  can  doubt ; 
for  she  has  not  only  elevated  the  blind  of  New  England,  but  her 
influence  has  fallen  upon  the  world  like  the  beneficent  rays  of 
the  sun,  to  bring  forth  germs  which  should  spring  up  into  insti- 
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tntions  like  herself.  How  well  she  has  done  her  work  may  be 
sfaowD  by  the  statement  that  at  the  preseot  time  Iwenty-nine 
Btat«s  have  their  onn  educational  establiahmeDts  for  the  bliad, 
tbe  others  making  provisions  for  the  instructjon  of  their  sightless 
children  at  tbe  nearest  school.  The  Royal  Normal  College, 
which  istlie  priile  and  boast  of  England,  may  be  rightly  con- 
sidered as  an  outgrowth  of  our  institution.  Thns  far  across  the 
Atlantic  have  the  beacon  lights  of  the  Boston  institution  been 
seen. 

In  considering  the  achievements  of  this  school  our  minds  natu- 
rally turn  to  those  who  by  their  benevolence  have  enabled  it  to 
accomplish  so  much.  Yet,  while  we  admire  these  noble  men  and 
women,  we  can  only  linger  upon  the  name  of  its  founder.  Dr. 
Samuel  G.  Howe.  And  though  hia  deeds  have  inspired  tbe  poet. 
singer  and  orator  to  breathe  immortal  words,  we,  the  children 
of  his  labor  and  love,  would  bring  our  offering,  though  it  may  be 
onl}'  a  simpk  flower,  among  the  floral  tributes  to  his  memory. 
There  are  certain  phenomena  in  nature,— the  roar  ofthe  cataract, 
thunder,  lightning,  and  tlic  deep  bass  of  the  ocean,  which  fill  the 
mind  with  awe.  Still,  1  thinti,  as  one  contemplates  a  human' 
character  which  reveals  a  holy  ambition  and  philanthropic 
efibrts  for  suffering  humanity,  that  a  feeling  of  sublimity  is 
produced  which  even  the  grandeur  of  nature  cannot  surpass.^ 
Such  emotions  as  these  I  experience  in  treating  of  the  character 
of  Dr.  Howe, —  a  character  so  grand  and  so  vast  in  its  proportions 
that  an  abler  i>en  than  mine  might  well  hesitate  to  attempt  to 
[>oTtray  it.  (lenius  is  the  Hhrine  at  which  humanity  has  always 
worshipped,  and  those  men  upon  whom  it  has  been  bestowed 
have  too  often  been  honored  and  i m mortal ized,  regardless  of  true- 
cliurocter.  Thus  it  is  that  we  admire  the  military  achievements 
of  Alexander,  Cwsar  and  Napoleon.  Yet  they  were  men  whose 
histories  were  written  in  lilood  and  in  desolated  kingdoms,  and 
who  sacrillced  humLinity  to  an  extent  which  has  never  been 
equalled  by  th<!  greatest  i)esti1ence  that  has  scourged  tbe  earth. 
If  such  men  us  these  claim  admiration,  how  much  more  must  Dr. 
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Howe,  whose  genius  was  not  only  great,  but  whose  ehai*aeter  was 
above  reproach. 

There  have  lived  few  men  lo  whom  humanity  owes  more 
than  to  him  whose  name  we  honor  today,  and  it  is  not  too  much 
to  affiim  that,  had  lie  never  lived,  many  men  and  women  who  are 
today  enlightened  and  happy,  might  be  groping  in  darkness 
and  despair.  His  philanthropy  cannot  be  Ijetter  expressed  than 
it  has  been  by  our  poet  Whittier : — 

"  Wherever  outraged  nature 

Asks  word  or  action  brave, 
Wherever  struggles  labor, 

>Vherever  groans  a  slave, 
The  throbbing  heart  of  ft-eedom  finds 

An  answer  in  his  own.*' 

It  is  needless  for  me  to  recount  the  history*  of  this  great  man, 
for  the  whole  world  knows  it.  It  is  written  in  the  annals  of 
;  Greece,  it  is  i)roclaimed  through  the  happy  countenances  of  the 
blind,  it  is  revealed  through  the  intelligence  of  Laura  Bridgman, 
and  it  is  stamijed  upon  the  face  of  the  poor  idiot.  And  what 
was  it  that  led  him  to  accomplish  these  deeds  which  have  made 
his  name  so  famous?  Was  it  to  establish  an  immortal  fame? 
Was  it  to  have  his  name  emblazoned  upon  the  banners  of  civili- 
zation, that  all  might  see  his  glor}'  ?  No  I  for  at  the  time  when 
he  was  doing  these  great  works,  the  skeptical  public  laughed  in 
derision.  It  was  simply  the  outpouring  of  his  love  and  pity, 
which  was  so  great  that  as  we  contemplate  it  we  become  lost  in 
its  vastness  ;  and  as  we  review  its  history,  we  can  only  exclaim, 
''  Greater  works  than  these  can  no  man  do."  There  have  lived 
great  men  who  have  written  their  glories  upon  granite  and 
marble  ;  yet  these  monuments,  like  the  bodies  of  their  founders, 
have  ciumbled  into  dust.  But  far  different  is  the  fate  which  the 
fame  of  our  hero  will  experience  ;  for  it  is  not  inscribed  upon 
perishable  granite  or  marble,  but  upon  human  character  itself. 
As  we  la}'  our  garland  of  praise  upon  his  memory,  let  us  not  bedeck 
his  tomb  with  mourning,  but  rather  let  us  rejoice,  for  our  bene- 
factor is  not  dead.     The  truly  great  never  die.     Humanity  has 
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given  him  the  title  of  philanthropist,  which  is  the  noblest  gift 
it  can  bestow ;  and  he  has  won  for  himself  a  name  which  will 
endure  as  long  as  a  Greek  shall  take  pride  in  the  glory  of  his 
nation,  as  long  as  the  world  shall  rejoice  in  philanthropy^  virtue, ) 
and  the  love  of  God.   Until  these  shall  vanish  will  the  name  of  Dr. 
Howe  stand  as  one  of  the  brightest  stars  which  adorn  the  pages 
of  history, — a  star  which  shall  never  fade,  but  will  always  be  in  ■ 
the  zenith  of  its  glory,  shedding  its  lustre  on  coming  genera-  ~' 
tions,  and  revealing  to  the  ages  the  splendor  of  the  nineteenth  - 
century. 

Today  brings  us  to  the  close  of  another  year ;  and  as  we  look 
back  there  is  much  that  is  pleasant  to  remember,  though  it  is 
with  sadness  that  we  speak  of  our  friend,  the  late  Mr.  Apthorp, 
who  was  so  long  one  of  our  trustees,  and  who  endeared  himself 
to  us  b}'  his  friendly  visits  and  personal  interests  in  our  welfare. 
We  shall  always  treasure  in  our  hearts  his  kindness,  and  that  of 
the  many  friends  who  have  contributed  to  our  happiness. 

To  His  Excellency  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  to  the 
executives  and  the  legislatures  of  the  several  New  England 
states,  we  are  greatly  indebted  for  their  liberal  appropriations 
that  have  enabled  the  school  to  carry  on  its  work. 

Director,  teachers  and  officers,  we  who  graduate  today  would 
pour  out  our  gratitude  to  you  for  your  kindness  and  self-sacrifice, 
for  your  timely  reproofn  and  watchful  care ;  and  though  our 
thanks  be  but  poorly  expressed,  otir  gratitude  is  none  the  less 
sincere. 

Fellow-classmates,  tlie  hour  of  parting  is  at  hand.  We  who 
have  journeyed  together  for  so  many  years,  who  have  been 
sheltered  under  the  same  roof,  and  have  formed  ties  of  brother- 
hood which  death  only  can  sever,  are  soon  to  separate  ;  each  to  go 
to  his  own  field  of  labor ;  and  let  us  seek  to  live  so  that  we  shall 
be  a  credit  to  ourselves,  and  an  honor  to  our  alma  mater.  It  has 
often  been  said  that  school  daj's  are  the  happiest  in  life,  and 
perhaps  when  our  circuit  of  existence  is  nearly  completed  we 
shall  realize  this  statement ;  for  I  am  sure  that  we  can  never 
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look  back  upon  the  past  with  other  than  feelings  of  gratitude  for 
the  dear  friends  who  have  done  so  much  for  us,  and  with  joy  to 
the  hours  when  we  played  and  sang  together ;  yes,  and  the  dear 
old  building  itself,  each  room  of  which  could  tell  a  story  that 
would  fill  our  countenances  with  smiles,  ^nd  our  eyes  with  tears. 

"  This  fond  attachment  to  the  well-known  place, 
Where  first  we  started  into  life's  long  race, 
Will  maintain  its  hold  with  unfailing  sway, 
And  weUl  feel  it  in  age  and  our  latest  day." 

At  the  close  of  the  address  the  little  girls  had  iiuished 
their  modelling,  the  products  of  which  represented  geo- 
metrical shapes,  articles  of  connnon  use,  fruits  and  ani- 
mals. Each  exhibited  to  the  audience  the  models  she  had 
made,  and  gave  a  brief  account  of  their  nature  and  uses. 

Mr.  Anagnos  then  spoke,  briefly  explaining  that  these 
exercises  were  a  specimen  of  the  regular  instruction  of  the 
school,  and  calling  attention  to  the  need  of  a  primary  or 
kindergarten  school  for  those  who  are  too  young  for  admis- 
sion to  this  institution,  and  are,  in  consequence,  suffering 
deeply  from  the  lack  of  early  training.  He  announced  a 
determination  to  effect  the  establishment  of  such  a  school, 
and  made  a  brief  but  earnest  appeal  for  assistance  ^nd  co- 
operation in  the  work,  pointing  out  that  no  better  monu- 
ment could  be  reared  to  the  memory  of  any  philanthropic 
lady  or  gentleman  who  should  feel  disposed  to  endow  it. 

After  the  singing  of  the  choruses  by  the  pupils,  the 
diplomas  were  presented  to  the  graduates,  Wm.  B.  Ham- 
mond, Henry  B.  Thomas,  Wm.  C.  Bolles  and  Henry  E. 
Boesch,  by  Dr.  Eliot,  who  addressed  them  as  follows  : — 

I  have  the  privilege  of  presenting  the  diplomas  which  have 
been  awarded  to  you  by  the  director  and  faculty  of  the  school. 
You  arc  well  aware  tliat  they  have  made  the  award,  and  that  I 
am  merel}'  their  instrument  in  transferring  these  rolls  to  your 
hands. 
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I  congratulate  you  on  receiving  them  todtn*.  We  liave  l>een 
keeping  an  anniversary  full  of  precious  memories  and  precious 
hopes,  and  the  diplomas  associated  with  such  an  event  have  an 
exceptional  value.  They  will  call  up  these  exercises  in  after 
years,  and  give  you  new  courage  as  you  remember  the  high  and 
solemn  day  on  which  you  received  them. 

I  congratulate  you  also  on  having  enjoyed  the  great  advan- 
tages  of  your  training  at  a  time  when  they  have  been  constantly 
on  the  increase,  and  especial!}'  on  receiving  your  education  in  a 
period  when  the  blind  have  proved  themselves  as  fit  to  be  highh* 
educated  and  highly  trusted  as  any  class  among  us.  May  you 
add  3'our  own  proofs  to  those  already  given  to  this  effect,  and 
may  your  lives  be  crowned  with  independence  and  success. 

You  will  not,  I  am  sure,  consider  yourselves  separated  from 
the  school  by  your  graduation.  On  the  contrary,  you  become, 
by  virtue  of  having  reached  the  end  of  your  undergraduate 
course,  fuller  members  of  the  institution  than  you  have  hitherto 
been.  You  will  be  followed  with  watchful  interest  by  those  you 
leave  behind,  and  yo\\  will  turn  back  to  them  with  ever-growing 
affection  and  gratitude.     Faiewoll. 

A  march  coiiii)()so(l  by  J.  R.  Liuner,  and  i)layed  by  th<j 
band,  diosed  the  exercises,  which,  though  hi8ting  nearly 
three  hours  and  a  half,  held  the  close  attention  of  the 
audience  to  the  end. 

The  exercises,  both  individually  and  collectively,  re- 
ceived very  high  commendation  by  the  press.  Of  the 
literary  exercises  one  writer  says,  **  There  was  manifest 
throughout  a  thorough  knowled^re  and  appreciation  of  the 
subject,  and  it  even  required  a  mental  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  spectators  to  realize  that  the  performers  were  not  in 
full  possession  of  all  faculties  of  body  as  well  as  of  mind  ; '' 
and  a  musical  critic  says,,'*  The  outcome  of  such  a  con- 
cert must  insi)ire  the  })ublic  with  confidence  in  the  practi- 
cal musicianship  of  the  blind.'' 
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The  followinsr  lines,  a  voluntarv  contri!)utiou  from  a 
former  graduate,  were  to  have  been  read,  but  were 
crowded  out  by  lack  of  time. 

LINES   FOK   THE   FIFTIETH   ANNIVERSARY. 

By  p.  Kkeves. 

The  day  was  dawning  o'er  us 

Just  fifty  years  ago, 

And  now^  we  sing  in  chorus. 

Though  the  master  is  lai'i  low. 

To  him  we  pay  a  tribute, 

And  for  him  we  will  pray  ; 

For  he  changed  the  clouded  night 

To  a  bright  and  sunny  day. 

A  darker  night  in  Kgypt 

The  Egyptians  never  saw  ; 

He  found  us  in  the  darkness. 

He  travelled  near  and  far. 

And  the  most  afflicted  ones 

He  gathered  in  a  banrl. 

Taught  them  how  to  road  and  write. 

And  led  them  bv  the  hnnd. 

lie  gave  his  time  and  talents 
To  educate  the  blind. 
The  star  is  si  ill  ascendant : 
His  work  is  well  defined. 
Dr.  Howe,  —  the  name  we  love 
And  ever  shall  revere  ! 
Blest  among  the  saints  above. 
His  chair  is  vacant  here. 

Thev  knew  him  in  the  East, 
They  knew  him  in  the  West : 
In  deeds  of  love  and  mercy 
He  ranks  among  the  hest. 
And  we  should  all  he  thankful, 
And  ever  happy  be. 
And  praise  the  man  and  master 
Who  made  us  proud  and  i'vea. 
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CORRESPONDEXCE. 


The  following  lettei-s  wore  sent  in  re.sponae  to  invitii- 
tions  to  take  part  in  the  eeK'bnition  of  the  semi-centennial 
•  anniversary  : 

Lk.ttkk  I'mm  CIovehnihi  Littlefiei.p. 

ST.ITR   »P   It)IC>tir.   IM.AM>.  Em«'<tive  Depakthent, 

PnoviiiEMCE,  June  7,  IBM, 

My  Deab  Hia  :  — 1  <lc»irc  Ihi'oiigh  yon  to  thank  the  commit- 
tee of  arrangements  foi  on  invitation  to  be  present  at  the  scnii- 
centennial  aiiiiiviTitary  nl'  the  "  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind,"  to  he  held  in  coimeetion  witli  the  comnienoement  exer- 
cises of  your  Bcliool.  on  the  13th  iuft. 

I  regret  lo  say  I  am  obliged  to  deny  myself  Ihe  pleasnre  of 
being  with  yon  on  tliat  day,  on  account  of  public  duties,  which 
call  me  to  Newport. 

I  feel  the  disappointment  keenly,  as  I  bad  made  up  my  mind 
some  weeks  since  to  be  with  yoti  on  that  occasion,  which  I  aiip- 
poscd  would  occur  a  few  days  later  in  the  month. 

I  am  pleased  to  sec  our  little  commonweallh  so  well  repre- 
sented on  your  programme.  I  am  sure  the  scholars  from  this 
and  other  states  will  |)erforni  the  part  assigne<i  them  to  the  full 
satisfaction  of  teachers  and  friends,  and  with  credit  to  the  insti- 
tution over  which  you  preside  with  such  marked  ability.  May 
it  be  your  pleasure  on  that  day  to  report  the  one  hundred  tkou- 
»and  dollars  printing  fund  completi-,  and  may  the  good  work  of 
the  institution  be  extended  and  strengtlicued  with  each  succes- 
sive year,  until  every  child  in  New  Kngland,  deprived  of  sight, 
may  share  its  benefits. 

I'ermit  me  to  extend  the  cordial  congratulations  of  the  people 
of  Rhode  Island  to  your  presiding  officer.  His  Excellency  the 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  your  distin- 
guished orator  of  the  day,  the  coiumitlee  of  arrangements,  and 
all  engaged  in  the  celebration  of  the  semi-centeimlal  anniversary 
of  yonr  noble  institution. 

Faithfully  yoiirs, 

A.    n.   LlTTLEKIELD. 

Pt«f-  H.   ANAOItlUt, 
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Letter  from  Mr.  William  Chapin  of  Philadelphia. 

The  revered  and  honored  principal  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  Mr.  William  Chapin,  whose  noble 
life  has  been  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  blind,  not  being 
able  to  be  present  at  the  celebration,  sent  the  following 
letter :  — 


Penn.  Institution  f^r  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind, 

Philadelphia,  Jane  13, 1882. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Anagnos: — I  have  failed  to  acknowledge 
3'our  kind  invitation  to  be  present  at  the  semi-centennial  annt- 
versary  and  commencement  exercises  of  jour  school,  which  are 
really  in  full  accomplishment  at  the  time  of  this  writing  (Tues- 
day, 4  p.  M.)  I  regi'et  tlie  necessity  of  my  absence,  for  I  much 
enjoy  such  commemorations.  Your  programme  presents  a  very 
happy  and  appropriate  variety  of  exercises ;  and  I  shall  hope  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  reading  the  address  of  the  occasion,  by 
Col.  Higginson. 

Be  so  kind  as  to  furnish  me  with  any  paper  which  may  give 
a  report  of  the  exercises. 

Your  institution  stands  pre-eminent  in  our  country.  And  its 
present  director  ably  sustains  the  prestige  which  it  gained  by  its 
eminent  founder,  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe.     Believe  me  to  be, 

Very  trul}'  your  friend, 

William  Chapin. 

M.  Anaonos,  Esq. 


LErrER  FROM  Mrs.  »]ulia  Ward  Howe. 

Boston,  Jane  13,  1882. 

My  Dear  Friends  :  —  It  is  with  a  regretful  heart  that  I  turn 
my  steps  westward  today,  in  compliance  with  an  engagement 
which  I  made  in  ignorance  of  the  precise  date  of  your  semi- 
centennial celebration.  Though  absent  in  person,  my  heart  will 
be  with  you  at  your  festival ;  and  my  most  earnest  good  wishes 
will  always  attend  the  progress  of  the  institution  whose  past  fifty 
years  make  us  hope  for  still  nobler  achievements  in  the  future. 

Yours  most  atlcctionatelv, 

Julia  Ward  How£. 
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Despatch  from  Mr.  B.  B.  Huktoon. 

Louisville,  Kt.,  Jane  14, 1882. 

To  M.  Anagnos,  Supt.  Jjist.for  the  Blind: 

The  Kentucky  Institution  for  the  Blind,  as  one  of  the  children, 
sends  congratulations  upon  the  celebration  of  the  golden  wed- 
ding between  the  hearts  of  all  New  England  and  the  Perkins 

Institution  for  the  Blind. 

B.  B.    HUNTOON,  Svpt. 


Letter  from  Mr.  Otis  Patten. 
Mr.  Otis  Patten,  superintendent  of  the  Arkansas  insti- 
tution for  the  blind,  and  one  of  the  early   pupils  of  Dr. 
Howe,  explained  his  absence  from  the  festival  in  the  fol- 
lowing letter : — 

Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind, 

LiTTLB  Rock,  Ark.,  June  10, 1882. 

Gentlemen: — Your  kind  invitation  to  attend  the  semi- 
centennial celebration  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  Blind  I 
found  waiting  me  this  evening  on  my  return  home  after  yearly 
a  week's  absence.  I  regret  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  be  present 
on  that  interesting  occasion,  as  my  own  school  does  not  close 
till  the  27th  inst.,  and  we  are  very  busy  preparing  for  the  closing 
exercises.  I  had  hoped  that  your  celebration  would  be  later  in 
the  season,  and  looked  forward  to  it  with  many  pleasant  antici- 
pations. I  entered  the  Perkins  Institution  as  a  pupil  nearly 
forty-seven  years  ago,  and  whatever  of  success  I  have  had  in 
life  I  owe  in  great  measure  to  that  school,  and  to  its  noble 
founder,  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  whose  kindness  to  me,  an  orphan 
boy,  is  among  my  most  precfous  memories. 

Yours  respectfully, 

OTIS  PATTEN. 

To  Messrs  J.  S.  D wight, 

Samuel  M.  Quincy, 
Wm.  F.  Apthorp, 

Committee  of  Arrangements, 
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Lbttbb  from  J.  Howard  HaMTES,  M.  A.,  of  Toromto. 

Mr.  J«  Howard  Hunter,  formerly  principal  of  the 
Ontario  institution  for  the  blind,  and  a  gentleman  of  high 
scholarly  attainments  and  rare  ability,  sent  the  following 
letter : — 

Offiob  of  thb  Ivspeotor  of  Imburamcb,  Ontario. 
Parliament  Buildings, 

Toronto,  Canada,  12tb  Jaoe,  1882. 

.  Mt  dbar  Anagmos:  —  I  am  very  greatly  obliged  for  year 
kind  invitation  to  the  semi-centennial  of  3'our  noble  Institution 
for  the  blind ;  but  owing  to  the  pressure  of  official  engagements  I 
must  deny  myself  the  sincere  pleasure  that  it  would  have  afforded 
to  offer  you,  in  person,  my  best  congratulations. 

Now  —  and  formerly!  What  a  half  century  for  the  bUnd! 
Tlie  transformation  is  surely  the  most  marvellous  that  this  won- 
derfiil  half  century  can  show.  What  Boston  and  Howe  and 
Anagtios  have  contributed  towards  this  transformation  will,  to 
the  full  extent,  be  admitted  only  when  reflection  ripens  and  when 
the  disturbing  influence  of  personal  rivalry  is  removed.  Com- 
petition, so  valuable  and  necessary  a  spur  in  even  works  of  phil- 
anthropy produces  —  like  any  other  sharp  spur  —  a  temporary 
soreness  of  the  sides. 

I  have  often  thought,  will  some  gratefiil  blind  student  in  the 
better  days  that  are  to  bp  become  the  historian  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind?  The  class  for  whom  these  long  years  of 
ceaseless,  anxious,  ingenious  toil  have  been  expended  will 
doubtless  yield  a  distinguished  example  of  thankful  recollec- 
tion combined  with  brilliant  literary  expression.  Assuredly,  if 
ever  that  history  comes  to  be  written  in  the  spirit  of  gratitude 
or  simple  truth,  your  name,  my  dear  Anagnos,  must  constantly 
recur. 

That  you  would  succeed  in  your  latest  enterprise,  —  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  fund  sufficiently  large  to  keep  your  embossing 
presses  constantly  employed,  —  this  was  a  foregone  conclusion  : 
for,  though  the  undertaking  seemed  gigantic,  it  was  a  man  of 
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Titaoic  energy  that  undertook  it.  I  most  siDcerelr  congratuUle 
j'OD  and  your  distinguished  board  of  trustees  on  this  happy  issue 
of  roar  joint  labors,  tibich  so  aospiciouslr  completes  the  hair- 
centary  of  your  institution  annals. 

With  kindest  reinembraDces  to  Mrs.  Aaagoos  and  my  Boston 
fHends, 

Voure,  very  faithfully. 

J.  HOWARD  HUXTEB. 
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To  the  Hon.  Henry  B.  Peirce,  Secretary  of  Stale,  Boston. 

Dear  Sir  :  —  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you,  for 
the  use  of  the  legislature,  a  copy  of  the  fifty-second  an- 
nual report  of  the  trustees  of  this  institution  to  the  corpo- 
ration thereof,  together  with  the  usual  accompanying 
documents. 

Respectfully, 

M.   ANAGNOS, 

Secretary. 
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Greene,  Benj.  F.,  Providence. 
Groone,  S.  H.,  Providence. 
Greenlenf,  Mrs.  Jas.,  Cliarlestown. 
GreenleaF,  R.  C,  Boston. 
Grosvenor,  Williara,  Providence. 
Grover,  William  O.,  Boston. 
Gnild,  Mrs.  S.  K.,  Boston. 
Hale,  Rev.  Edward  E.,  Bobti)!!. 
Hale,  Ueor<fe  S,,  Boston. 
Hall.J.R.,  Boston. 
Hall,  Miss  L.  E.,  Cliarlestown. 
Hardy,  AtjiheDS,  Boston. 
Haskell,  Edwin  B.,  Aubumdale. 
Hajward.  Hon.  Wm.S., Providence. 
Hazard,  Rowland.  Providence. 
Heard.  J.  T.,  M.D,,  Boston. 
Hemenway,  Mrs.  A.,  Jr.,  Boston. 
Hendricken.  Rt,  Rev.  T.  F.,  Provi- 
dence. 
Higginson,  George,  Boston. 
Hig^nson,  Henry  Lee,  Boston. 
Hill,  Hon.  Hamilton  A.,  Boston. 
Hill,  Mrs.  T.  J.,  Providence. 
Hilton,  William,  Biiston. 
Hogg,  John,  Boston. 
Hooper,  E.  W.,  Boston. 
Hooper,  R.  W.,  M.D,,  Boston. 


Hoppin,  Hon.  W.  W.,  Providence, 
llovey,  George  O.,  Boston. 
Hovey,  William  A.,  Boston. 
Howard,  Hon.  A.  C,  Providence, 
Howard,  Mrs.  Cbas.  W.,  Oaliforoia. 
Howard,  Hon.  Henry,  Providence. 
Howe,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward,  Boston, 
Howes,  Miss  E,,  Boston. 
Houghton,  Hon.  H.  O.,  Cambridge. 
Hunnewell,  F.  W.,  Boston. 
Hunnewell,  H.  H.,  Boston. 
Hunt,  Moses,  Charleatown. 
Hyatt,  Alphens,  Cambridge. 
Inches,  H.  B.,  Boston. 
Ives,  Mrs.  Anna  A„  Providence. 
Jackson,  Charles  C,  Boston. 
Jackson,  Edward,  Boston. 
Jackson,  Mrs.  J.  B.  S.,  Boston. 
Jackson,  Patrick  T.,  Boston. 
Jackson,  Mrs.  Sarah,  Boston. 
Jarvis,  Edward,  M.D.,  Dorchester, 
.rohnson,  Samuel,  Boston 
Jones,  J.  M.,  Boston. 
Joy,  Mrs.  Charles  H.,  Boston. 
Kellogg,  Mrs.  Eva  D.,  Boston. 
Kendall,  C.  S.,  Boston. 
Kennard,  Martin  P..  Brookline. 
Kent,  Mrs  Helena  M.,  Boston. 
Kidder,  H.  P.,  Boston. 
Kinsley,  E.  W.,  Boston. 
T.>ang,  B.  J.,  Boston. 
Lawrence,  Alibolt,  Bostim. 
Lawrence,  Amos  A.,  Longwuod,- 
I.Awrence,  Edward,  ('iiHrlcsiown. 
Lawrence,  Mrs.  James,  Boston. 
Ijawrenco,  William,  I.^iwrence. 
Lee,  Henrj-,  Boston, 
Lincoln,  L,  J,  B  ,  Hingham. 
Linzee,  J,  W.,  Boston. 
Linzee,  Miss  Snsan  L,  Boston. 
Lippitt,  Hon.  Henry,  Providence. 
Littell.  Miss  S.  G.,  Brookline 
Little.  J.  L.,  Boston. 
LiUleficld,  A.  n.,  Pawliick.;t. 
Littlofield,  I).  G.,  PawtiKket 
Lockwood,  A.  !>.,  Providcnci-. 


Lodge,  Mrs.  A.  C,  Boston. 
Lodge,  Henry  C,  KostoD. 
Lord,  Meivin,  Boston. 
Lotbrop,  John,  Aubiinidalo. 
Lovett,  George  L.,  Boston. 
Lowell,  Abbott  Lawrence,  Boston. 
Lowell,  Augustus,  Boston. 
Lowell,  Misa  A.  C.,  Boston. 
I/) well,  Francis  C,  Boston. 
Lowell,  George  G.,  Boston. 
Lowell,  Misa  Lucy,  Boston. 
Lyman,  Arthur  T.,  Boston. 
Lyman,  George  U.,  M.D.,  Boston. 
Lyman,  J.  P.,  Boston. 
Lymnn,  Theodore,  Boston. 
McAusIan,  John.  Providence. 
M&ck,  Thomas,  Boston. 
Macullar,  Addison,  Boston. 
Marcy,  Fred  I.,  Providence. 
Marston,  S.  U'.,  Boston. 
Mason,  Miss  E,  F.,  Boston. 
Mason,  Miss  Ida  M.,  Boston. 
Mason,  L.  B.,  Providence. 
May,  Miss  Abby  W,.  Boston, 
May,  F.  W.  G.,  Dorclioster. 
MeCloy,  J.  A.,  Proridcnce. 
Means,  Rev.  J.  H.,D.D.,Dorche.s!ir. 
Merriam.  Mrs.  Caroline,  Boston. 
Merriam,  Charles,  Boston. 
Metcair,  JessD,  Providence'. 
Minot,  Francis,  M.D.,  Boston. 
Minot,  Mrs.  G.  R.,  Boston, 
Minot,  Williikm,  Boston. 
Mlnter,  Miss  Helen  K.,  Boston. 
Mixter,  Mi.'s  Madelaine  C,  Boston. 
Morrill,  Charles  J.,  Boston. 
Morse,  S.  T..  Boston. 
Morton,  Edwin,  Boston, 
Motley,  Edward,  Boston. 
Kevins,  David,  Boston. 
Nichols,  J.  Howard,  Boston, 
Nichols,  R.  P.,  Boston. 
Nitkersou,  Andrew,  Boston. 
Nickerson,  Mrs,  A,  T„  Boston. 
Nickerson,  Gcorfrc.  .I.ini.iii'a  Pl^.io 
Nickcrsoii,  Mi^s  Priseilla.  llosion. 


Nickerson,  S,  D.,  Boston. 
Noyes,  Hon.  Charles  J,,  Boston. 
O'Reilly,  John  Boyle,  Boston. 
Osgood,  .T.  F,,  Boston. 
Osborn,  John  T,.  Boston. 
Owen,  George,  Providence. 
Paine,  Mrs,  Julia  B.,  Boston. 
Paine,  Robert  Treat.  Jun.,  BoBIon. 
Palfrey.  J,  C,  Boston, 
Palmer,  John  S.,  Providence, 
Parker,  Mrs.  E.  P.,  Boston. 
Parker,  E.F.,  Boston, 
Parker,  H.  D„  Boston. 
Parker.  Henry  G.,  Boston. 
Parker.  Richard  T..  Boston. 
Parkman,  Francis,  Boston. 
Parkman,  George  F,,  Boston. 
Parsons,  Thomas,  Chelsea. 
Payson.  S,  R,,  Boston. 
Peabody.  Kev.  A.  P.,  D.D,,  Cam- 

bridge. 
Poabodr,  F,  H,,  Boston. 
Peabody,  O.  W.,  Milton, 
Peabody,  S.E„  Boston. 
Perkins,  A.  T.,  Boston. 
Perkins.  Charles  C,  Boston. 
Perkins,  Edward  N.Jamaica  Plain. 
Perkins.  William,  Boston, 
Peters,  Edward  D..  Boston. 
Phillips,  John  C,  Boston. 
Pickett,  John,  Beverly 
Pickman,  W.  D..  Bost<in. 
Pickraan.  Mrs.  W,  ».,  Boston. 
Pierce.  Hon.  H.  L..  Boston. 
Potter,  Mrs.  Sarah,  Providence. 
Pratt.  Elliott  W.,  Boston. 
Prendergasl,  J.  M.,  Boston. 
Preston,  Jonathan.  Boston. 
Pnlsifer,  R.  M..  Boston. 
Quincy,  Samuel  M.,  WoUaston. 
Rice,  Hon,  A.  II..  Boston. 
Bice,  FitK  Janii'fl,  Providence. 
Richardson,  George  C,  Boston. 
Richardiion,  .lohn.  Boston. 
Roljbinc,  R.  K..  Boston- 
Robeson.  W.  R.,  Boston, 


RobloBOD,  Henry,  Reading. 
RodmaD,  S.  W.,  BoBton. 
Bodocanacbi,  J.  M.,  Boston. 
Rogers,  Henry  B,,  Boston. 
Eogera,  Jacob  C,  Boston. 
Ropes,  J.  C,  Boston. 
Bopes,  J.  S.,  Jamaica  Plain, 
Rotch,  Mrs.  Benjamin  S.,  Boston. 
Russell,  Henry  G.,  Providence. 
Russell,  Mrs.Henry  G.,  ProTidence. 
Russell,  Miss  Marian,  Boston. 
Russell,  Mrs,  S.  S.,  Boston. 
Salisbury,  Stephen,  Worcester. 
Saltonstall,  H.,  Boston. 
Saltonatall,  Leverett,  Newton. 
Sanborn,  Frank  B.,  Concoril. 
Sargent,  L,  Brooliline. 
Sayles,  F.  C,  Pawtuciiet,  R.  I. 
Sayles,  W.  F.,  Pawtucbet,  R.  I. 
Schlesinger,  Barthold,  Boston. 
Scblesinger,  Sebastian  B.,  Boston. 
Sears,  David,  Boston. 
Sears,  Mrs.  David,  Boston. 
Seare,  Mrs.  Fred..  Jr.,  Boston. 
Sears,  F.  R.,  Boston. 
Sears,  Mrs.  K.  W.,  Boston. 
Sears,  Mrs.  S.  P.,  Boston. 
Sears,  W.  T.,  Boston. 
Sliarpe,  L.,  Providence. 
Shaw,  Mrs.  G.  H.,  Boston. 
Sbaw,  Henry  S.,  Boston. 
Shaw,  Quincy  A.,  Boston. 
Shepard,  Mrs.  E.  A.,  Providenoo. 
Sherwood,  W.  H.,  Boston. 
Shitmnin,  C.  F.,  Boston. 
Shippen,  Rev.  R.  R.,  Wasbington. 
Sigourney,  Mrs.  M   B.,  Boston. 
Slack,  C.  W.,  Boston. 
Slater,  H.  N.,  Jr.,  Providence. 
Snelling,  Samuel  G.,  Boston. 
Spaulding,  J.  P.,  Boston, 
Spaulding,  M.  D.,  Boston. 
Sprsgne,  S.  S.,  Providence. 
Stanwood,  Fdivard.  Boston. 
Sicere,  Henry  J.,  Providence. 
Stone,  Joseph  L.,  Boston. 


Sturgis,  Francis  S.,  Boston. 
Storgia,  J.  H.,  Boston. 
Sturgis,  James,  Boston. 
Sullivan,  Richard,  Boston. 
Sweetser,  Mrs.  Anne  M.,  Boston. 
Taggard,  B  W.,  Boston. 
Taggard,  Mrs.  B.  W.,  Boston. 
Thaxter,  Joseph  B.,  Hlngham. 
Thayer,  Miss  Adele  G.,  Boston. 
Thayer,  MIsa  A.  G.,  Andover. 
Thayer,  Rev.  George  A.,Cinoinnati. 
Thomas,  H.  H.,  Providetice. 
Thomdike,  Delia  D.,  Boston. 
Thorndike,  Mrs.  J.  H.,  Boston. 
Thomdike,  S.  Lothrop,  Cambridge. 
Thurston,  Benj.  F.,  Providence. 
Tingley,  S.  H.,  Providence. 
Tompkins,  Orlando,  Boston. 
Torrey,  Miss  A.  D.,  Boston. 
Troup,  John  E.,  Frovidenoa 
Tucker,  W.  W.,  Boston. 
Turner,  Miss  Abby  W.,  Boston. 
Turner,  Mrs.  M.  A.,  Providence. 
Underwood,  F.  H.,  Boston. 
Upton,  Geo.  B.,  Boston. 
Wales,  George  W.,  Boston. 
Wales,  Miss  Mary  Ann,  Boston. 
Wales,  Thomas  B.,  Boston. 
Ward,  Rev.  Julius  H.,  Boston. 
Ward,  Samuel,  New  York. 
Ware,  Charles  E.,  M.  D,,  Boston. 
Warren,  J.  G.,  Providunce. 
Warren,  S.  D.,  Boston. 
Warren,  Mrs.  Wm.  W.,  Boston. 
Washburn,  Hon.  J.  D.,  Worcester. 
Weeks,  A.  G.,  Boston. 
Weeks,  James  H.,  Boston. 
Weld,  R.  H..  Boston. 
Weld,  Mrs.  W.  F.,  Philadelphia. 
Wold,  W.  «.,  Boston. 
Wesson,  J.  L.,  Boston. 
Wheelwright,  A.  C,  Boston. 
Wheelwright,  John  W.,  Boston. 
White.  B.  C,  Boston. 
White,  C.  J.,  Cambridge. 
Whiting,  Ebenezer,  Boston, 
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WhitmaD,  Sarah  W.,  Boston. 
Whitney,  Edward,  Belmont. 
Whitney,  £.,  Boston. 
Whitney,  H.  A.,  Boston. 
Whitney,  H.  M.,  Boston. 
Whitney,  Mrs.,  Boston. 
Whilney,  Miss,  Boston. 
Wigglesworth,  Miss  Ann,  Boston. 
Wigglesworth,  £dw.,  M.D.,Boston. 
Wij^gles worth,  Thomas,  Boston. 
Wightman,  W.  B.,  Providence. 
Wilder,  Hon.  Marshall  P.,  Dor- 
chester. 
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Willard,  Mrs.  Harry,  New  York. 
Williams,  Geo.  W.  A.,  Boston. 
Winslow,  Mrs.  George,  Roxbury. 
Winsor,  J.  B.,  Providence. 
Wintbrop,  Hon.  Robert  C,  Boston. 
Wintlirop,  Mrs.  Robert  C,  Boston. 
Wolcott,  J.  H.,  Boston. 
Wolcott,  Mrs.  J.  II.,  Boston. 
Woods,  Henry,  Paris,  France. 
Worthington,  Roland,  Roxbuiy. 
Young,  Mrs.  B.  L.,  Boston. 
Young,  Charles  L.,  Boston. 


SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  PROCEEDINGS 


ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  CORPORATION. 


BoaxOK.  Oct.  10. 1883. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation,  duly 
summoned,  was  held  to-day  at  the  institution,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  president,  Samuel  EKot, 
LL.  D.,  at  3  p.  M. 

The  proceedings  of  the  last  annual  meeting  were 
read  by  the  secretary,  and  declared  approved. 

The  report  of  the  trustees  was  presented,  ac- 
cepted, and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  that  of  the 
director  and  the  usual  accompanying  documents. 

The  treasurer,  Mr.  Edward  Jackson,  read  his 
report,  which  was  accepted,  aud  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

All  the  officers  of  the  past  year  were  reelected, 
J.  Theodore  Heard,  M.D.,  having  been  chosen  to  fill 
the  vacancy  caused  by  the  absence  abroad  of  Mr. 
Henry  Lee  Higginson. 

The  following  persons  were  afterwards  added  to 
the  list  of  the  members  of  the  corporation  by  a 
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unanimous  vote  :  Waldo  Adams,  Edward  Stan- 
wood,  Henry  G.  Parker,  Orlando  Tompkins,  John 
Boyle  O'Reilly,  Francis  H.  Underwood,  C.  W. 
Ernst,  R,  M,  Pulsifer,  Rev.  Julius  H.  Ward  and 
Mrs.  Eva  D.  Kellogg. 

The  meeting  was  then  dissolved,  and  all  in 
attendance  proceeded,  with  the  invited  guests,  to 
visit  the  various  departments  of  the  school  and 
inspect  the  premises. 

M.   ANAGNOS, 

Secretary. 


Commontntalt^  of  Piassac^sttis. 


REPORT  OF  THE  TRUSTEES. 


Perkins  Institutiom  and  Mass.  School  vob  thb  Bund, 
South  Boston,  Oct  1, 1883. 

To  THE  MeHIIERS  op  THE  CORPORATIOII. 

Gentlemen:  —  In  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments of  law  and  custom,  we  have  the  honor  to 
present  to  you,  and,  through  you,  to  the  legisla- 
ture, a  brief  account  of  the  history  of  the  insti- 
tution under  our  charge  for  the  financial  year 
ending  Sept  30, 1883. 

There  is  no  significant  event  to  record,  and  no 
important  change  to  notice  in  the  manner  of  con- 
ducting the  afiairs  of  the  estahlishment. 

The  school  has  now  been  fifty-two  years  in 
actual  operation.  Its  successive  annual  reports 
have  contained  such  full  and  minute  statements  of 
its  internal  concerns,  the  course  and  modes  of 
instruction,  the  management  and  government  of 
the  pupils,  the  accommodations  for  the  health  and 
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comfort  of  the  household,  and  the  various  arrange- 
ments for  prosecuting  its  work  successfully,  that  we 
do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  enter  again  upon  the 
details  of  these  topics.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  dur- 
ing the  last  twelve  months  the  usual  good  oi-der 
has  prevailed,  and  the  same  satisfactory  progress 
has  been  made  throughout. 

The  present  total  number  of  blind  persons 
immediately  connected  with  the  institution,  in  all 
its  departments,  is  160.  The  details  of  the  admis- 
sions and  discharges  will  be  given  in  the  report  of 
the  director. 

The  general  health  of  the  inmates  has  not  been 
so  good  as  heretofore.  In  fact,  owing  perhaps  to 
the  pi-otracted  severity  of  the  cold  weather  and 
the  previilence  of  epidemic  diseases  in  the  city,  the 
amount  of  sickness  has  been  greater  than  usual. 
Besides  the  appearance  of  the  measles  and  other 
ailments,  the  scarlet  fever  suddenly  invaded  the 
household,  and  we  have  to  mourn  the  loss  of  the 
assistant  matron,  Miss  Virtiline  Haskell,  who  died 
of  this  disease  on  the  13th  of  June.  She  was  a 
pei"8on  of  good  abilities,  tender  heart  and  excellent 
character,  and  her  memory  will  long  be  cherished 
by  all  who  knew  her. 

The  affairs  of  the  institution  have  been  admin- 
istered acceptably  to  our  board,  and  advanta- 
geously to  the  recipients  of  its  benefits. 

The  report  of  the  director  will  show  that  the 
school  its  well  equipped  in  all  its  departments,  and 
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that  the  officei's  and  teachers  have  perfoi-med  their 
respective  duties  with  their  accustomed  fidelity  and 
ability. 

Members  of  our  board  who  have  made  frequent 
visits  to  the  institution,  have  observed  that  the 
best  feelings  exist  between  the  members  of  the 
household,  and  that  projx'r  attention  is  paid  to  the 
comfort  of  the  children,  and  due  care  is  bestowed 
upon  their  mental  development,  physical  training 
and  moral  improvement. 

COMMBNOBMBNT  EXEKCISES. 

These  exercises  were  held  at  Tremont  Temple 
on  Tuesday,  June  5,  at  3  p.  m.  Tickets  of  ad- 
mission, with  a  circular  of  invitation,  were  sent 
to  all  the  members  of  the  coi-poration,  and  to  the 
benefactors  and  iiiends  of  the  institution.  Every 
seat  was  occupied,  and  a  large  number  of  appli- 
cants were  refused  admission  for  want  of  room. 

Our  president,  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  occupied  the 
chair,  and  made  a  brief  but  exceedingly  eloquent 
and  admirably  pertinent  address,  in  which,  among 
other  things,  he  said  that  "  the  institution  has 
existed  deep  and  strong  in  the  benevolence  of  its 
founders  and  the  community  for  filly  years,  and 
will  exist  deeper  nnd  stronger  for  many  a  half 
century  to  come.  It  makes  no  nnusnal  claim,  and 
asks  for  no  exceptional  sympathy.  It  only  shows 
that,  while  all  education  is  interesting,  in  that  it 
ovei-comes  difficulties,  hei-e  it  overcomes  far  more 
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than  ordinary  tliffieulties."  lie  also  upoko  earnest 
words  of  fricnclly  encouragement  and  wise  counsel 
to  the  -six  graduates  wlio  received  their  diplomas 
at  his  handf^. 

The  exercises  oC  the  school  were  of  unusual 
interest,  and  gave  not  only  pleasiu'e.  but  a  real 
surprise  to  the  immense  audience.  They  were 
hrief,  appropriate,  incisive,  convincing  and  spark- 
ling with  taking  points.  They  reflected  credit  of 
the  veiy  highest  kind  on  the  assiduity  and  industry 
of  the  pujiily,  on  the  talents  and  fidelity  of  their 
teachers,  :nid  on  the  completeness  and  efficiency 
of  the  educational  advantages  afforded  hy  the 
institution. 

Il  might  have  been  feared  that,  after  tlie  novelty 
of  the  spectacle  had  begun  to  lose  its  freshness, 
the  interest  which  the  exercises  of  our  pupils 
originally  excited  in  the  public  mind  would  gradu- 
ally subside.  But,  on  the  contrary,  wo  are  happy 
to  report  that  each  successive  year  shows  an 
increase  of  interest. 


The  Ai'PEAL  for  a  Kindbroabten. 
The  kindergarten  exci'cises  were  made  a  special 
feature  in  the  festival,  and  the  greatest  interest 
centered  about  them.  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris  of  Con- 
cord made  an  exoeJ^HttttdjUtt^  in  which  he  spoke 
earnestly  of  ^iBJ^^^^^^^K^ntse  and  vnlue  of 
Froebel's  syil§S[^Kf^^^^SmhB  were  heartily 
applauded. 
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A  bncf  cireulai",  printed  iii  raised  characters 
aud  distributed  extensively  among  the  audience, 
Ciilled  attention  to  the  need  of  money  to  establish 
a  primary  school  ibr  the  many  little  sightless  chil- 
dren, who  are  now,  at  the  tenderost  and  most 
impres8i(mal)le  age,  either  neglected  or  being  per- 
veited  in  a  vicious  atmosphore.  Wo  qnote  as 
follows:  — 

"  Witli  !ill  the  progivas  jlihI  utivuucciupiit,  our  system  of 
c-diicntioii  for  Mic  bliiul  is  not  yet  eompleU;.  A  vital  ultmoiit  is 
btill  lucking  for  its  pcrft;ctioii. 

"Tlif'io  is  in  Ni'w  Knghiiitl  :i  litrgc  iiumliGr  of  liliml  diildrcii 
lx-i.wi'(.>ii  tin:  ages  of  five  and  nine,  who  are  too  young  to  be 
rceeived  in  a.  mixeil  school  like  vum.  They  live  and  move  in 
a  veiy  iinliealtliy  atniosplici-c.  Tticir  minds  arc  eontaininated 
by  low  influences,  and  tliitir  growth  ia  stinted  by  conllucment  in 
i!l-ventilateiJ  and  eomfortless  tjuarters.  They  waste  away  nnder 
the  rnst  of  iiegloet  and  the  want  of  sufficient  footl  and  proper 
care. 

'-  Humanity,  jnstice,  expediency  and  imperative  duty,  all 
alike  demand  that  immediate  and  vi|roroiis  measures  should  be 
taken  for  the  establishment  and  endownient  of  such  a  scliool  as 
will  be  nut  only  an  auxiliary,  liiit  a  complement  i»  our  institu- 
tion." 


The  force  of  this  call  wn8  increased  tenfold,  by 
the  oxquisitc  work  of  the  little  boys  and  girls  of 
the  kindergarten  classes.  They  demonstrated  in  a 
most  pnietieal  and  convincing  manner  the  great 
promise  and  iioesibilities  of  this  fruitful  bi-anch  of 
ftducation,  and  pleaded  eloquently  and  fervently  by 

r  4ttilaess  of  their  fingere  the  cause  of  their 
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smaller  brothers  and  sisters  in  misfortune,  for 
whose  early  instruction  and  training  there  is  no 
provision  whatever. 

The  number  of  self-supporting  and  independent 
blind  men  and  women  will  increase  in  proportion 
to  the  efficiency  and  thoroughness  of  this  early 
training,  and  beggary  and  the  8um  of  human 
sullering  will  diminish  correspondingly. 

Such  is  the  scope  and  character  of  this  new 
enterprise.  The  fiivor  with  which  its  announce- 
ment has  been  received  by  the  leading  newspapers 
of  ^ew  England  is  already  a  powerful  encourage- 
ment, and  we  trust  that  the  community  will  be 
disposed  to  give  it  the  support  which  it  merits.  It 
is  hard  to  conceive  of  a  more  practical  or  less 
objectionable  form  of  beneficence.  It  is  based 
upon  soimd  principles  and  aims  at  great  results. 
May  it  commend  itself  to  the  reason  as  well  as  the 
hearts  of  those  to  whom  much  has  beei»  given,  and 
who  wish  so  to  employ  their  trust  as  to  make  it 
produce  the  greatest  good  in  the  present  and  in 
the  future. 

Finances. 

The  report  of  Mie  treasurer,  examined  and 
approved  by  the  auditing  committee  of  the  corpo- 
ration, is  herewith  presented. 

It  shows  the  finances  of  the  institution  to  be  in 
a  satisfactory  condition,  and  may  be  condensed  as 
follows:  — 
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Cash  in  baDtU  of  treasurer,  general 

fond,  Oct  1,  1882,        .         .         .        <8,e5«  48 

Total  receipts  of  -the  treasurer  from 

all  sources  during  the  year, .        .     100,128  99 

8108,779  42 

His  total  expenditures  and  investments,  100,059  11 


Cash  balance  in  treasury,       ....        S2,724  31 

To  facilitate  a  thorough  and  minute  examination 
of  the  expenses  of  the  establishment,  the  treas- 
urer's report  is  accompanied  by  an  analysis  of  the 
director's  account,  which  gives  specific  information 
in  regai'd  to  the  principal  articles  consumed,  with 
prices  paid.  By  this  all  items  of  expense  may  be 
seen  at  a  glance. 

Frugality  and  rigid  economy  have  been  prac- 
tised in  the  administration  of  the  institution,  and 
no  expense  has  been  incurred  which  was  not  obvi- 
ously required  either  for  tlie  efficiency  of  the 
school  or  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  house- 
hold. 

In  the  management  of  the  funds  strict  accounta- 
bihly  has  been  invariably  observed.  All  moneys 
are  received  by  the  treasurer,  and  paid  out  by  him 
upon  written  requisitions  of  the  auditors,  who  act 
in  place  of  an  execnlive  committee.  They  scruti- 
nize the  accounts  of  current  expenses  Eit  the  end 
of  each  month,  and  not  one  dollar  is  allowed  by 
them,  except  upon  exhibition  of  a  proper  voucher. 

AVe  should  do  injustice  to  onr  feelings  if  we  did 
not  expre.ss  our  high  appreciation  of  the  valuable 
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services  readily  and  gratuitously  rendered  both  by 
the  treasurer  of  the  corporation,  Mr.  Edward 
Jackson,  and  the  members  of  the  auditing  com- 
mittee, Messrs.  Samuel  G.  Snelling  and  James 
Sturgis. 

We  feel  the  need  of  larger  funds  for  every 
department  of  the  institution.  We  must  look  to 
benevolent  and  high-minded  citizens  for  an  endow- 
ment fund,  which  will  yield  a  sufficient  annual 
income  for  the  wants  of  the  school,  and  secure  its 
indej)endence  permanently,  so  that  it  may  continue 
to  be  second  to  none  in  the  educational  facilities 
which  it  olFcrs. 

KePAIKS    and    iMPPtOVEMENTS. 

Although  there  has  been  a  great  deal  done  in  the 
way  of  repairs  and  improvements  during  the  last 
eight  or  ten  years,  still,  both  the  internal  and  exter- 
nal condition  of  most  of  our  buildings,  especially 
the  fbrmei',  is  yet  very  far  from  what  it  ought  to 
be.  Walls,  ceilings,  floors,  windows,  doors,  stair- 
cases, all  seem  more  oi'  less  out  of  order,  and 
require  constant  and  steady  attention.  Hence  the 
work  of  renovation  was  again  taken  up  during  the 
summer  vacation,  and  cariied  forward  as  many 
steps  as  the  means  at  our  disposal  would  allow. 

The  four  cottages  for  the  girls  have  been 
thoroughly  attended  to,  and  put  in  excellent  con- 
ditiou.  The  plastc*ring  has  been  repaired  through- 
out, the  walls  and  woodwork  painted    in  various 
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tints,  the  mantelpieces  reset,  and  all  defects  care- 
fully remedied,  so  far  as  they  could  be  discovered. 

In  the  main  building  about  one  thousand  yards 
of  plasterinj?  have  been  renewed,  and  the  walls  of 
ten  chambers  and  three  of  the  lower  entries  have 
been  painted;  while  in  one  of  the  latter,  the  dilapi- 
dated doors  and  frames  have  been  replaced  by 
new  ones  of  haid  wood,  and  the  entire  hall  has 
been  wainscotted. 

Moreover,  the  matron's  sitting-room  has  been 
completely  renovated,  tastefully  decorated,  and 
made  very  comfortable  and  attractive. 

Several  other  rc[)air8  and  improvements  of  a 
minor  eharacler  have  been  curried  out  with  a  view 
to  increasing  the  conveniences,  promoting  the 
health,  and  securing  the  safety  of  the  house- 
hold. 

The  aecomplishraent  of  this  work  has  cost  the 
institution  ilie  sum  of  $3,401.70.  This  amount  of 
money,  like  all  others  previously  applied  for  the 
same  purpose,  was  mainly  Kpent  for  the  mere 
preservation  of  the  buildings  from  further  decay 
and  detenoration,  without  adding  anything  to  the 
increase  of  the  value  of  the  I'eal  estate  of  the  estab- 
lishment. 

Embossing  Books  fou  the  Blind. 
Thanks  to    the    generosity   of  the  friends  and 
benefactors  of  the  blind,  the  income  of  the  printing 
fund  has  enabled  us  to  carry  on  the  work  of  this 
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department  with  the  usual  vigor  and  steady  regu- 
larity, and  to  issue  several  new  books  of  great 
merit. 

Of  the  ^'Youth's  Library,"  five  volumes  have 
been  printed  during  the  past  year,  which,  added  to 
the  three  previously  embossed,  make  eight  in  all. 
Two  more  will  complete  the  series.  This  work  is 
of  great  importance  to  juvenile  pupils;  for,  besides 
interesting  them  by  the  freshness  and  attractive- 
ness of  its  contents  while  learning  to  read  with 
the  fingers,  it  furnishes  them  with  a  vast  fund  of 
useful  information  regarding  the  world  around 
them,  which  is  a  valuable  auxiliary  in  object- 
teaching. 

A  good-sized  volume  of  biographical  sketches 
of  noted  blind  persons  and  the  eminent  pioneei-s 
in  the  cause  of  their  education,  together  with  those 
of  such  distinguished  leaders  of  human  thought  as 
Socrates,  Plato,  Kant,  and  others,  has  been  com- 
piled from  various  sources  and  published  in  June 
last. 

New  editions  of  several  books  on  our  list  have 
also  been  published,  and  in  order  to  keep  our  sets 
of  the  New  Testament  complete,  we  have  been 
obliged  to  reprint  and  electrotype  the  whole  of 
the  first  volume. 

According  to  the  voluntary  testimony  of  experi- 
enced readers  residing  in  ditferent  sections  of  the 
countrv,  the  works  issued  bv  the  ''Howe  Memorial 
Press  "   continue   to   be  superior  both  in  subject- 
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matter  and  in  mechanical  execution  and  durability 
to  those  printed  elsewhere,  while  their  cost  has 
been  greatly  reduced. 

The  eagerness  with  which  our  pupils  are  wait- 
ing for  new  books  to  come  out  of  the  printing 
office,  the  zest  with  which  they  peruse  them,  and 
the  vast  amount  of  pleasure  and  knowledge  which 
they  derive  from  reading  them,  bear  witness  to 
the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  the  patrons  of  the 
enterprise,  who  must  be  gratified  by  the  thought, 
that  they  have  contributed  from  their  abundance 
to  provide  this  inestimable  boon  for  the  blind  of 
New  England. 

Work  Department  for  Adults. 

Owing  to  the  depression  which  has  generally 
prevailed  in  business  circles,  this  department  has 
suffered  moi'e  or  less  in  common  with  all  industrial 
enterprises. 

The  i-eceipts  from  all  sources  have  amounted  to 
$15,390.91,  being  a  decrease  of  $289.95  from  those 
of  the  previous  year. 

The  expenses  for  stock,  labor,  rent  of  store, 
wages  of  employes,  insurance  and  all  other  items 
have  been  $16,870.(58. 

The  cost  of  carryin<^  on  the  workshop,  over  and 
above  the  receipts,  has  been  $556.27.  Hence  the 
loss  to  the  treasury  of  the  institution,  compared 
with  that  of  the  previous  year,  has  been  decreased 
by  $561.02. 
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There  have  been  twenty  blind  persons  employed 
to  do  the  work,  and  the  sum  paid  in  cash  to  them, 
as  wages  for  their  labor,  has  been  $3,579.34,  or 
$21.47  less  than  in  1882. 

This  resume  of  the  accounts  of  the  workshop 
shows  that  its  operations  have  not  been  so  exten- 
sive as  heretofore,  and  that  there  is  but  little 
improvement  in  its  financial  status,  which  has  been 
quite  unsatisfactory  for  a  long  time. 

It  is  highly  desirable  that  the  business  of  this 
department  should  be  increased,  in  order  that  it 
may  pay  its  expenses,  and  that  its  benefits  may  be 
extended  to  a  larger  number  of  meritorious  and 
industrious  persons,  who  are  striving  to  keep 
away  from  the  ahushouse,  and  to  whom  the  bread 
of  charity  is  not  palatable.  It  ought  to  have 
an  income  of  its  own.  The  scanty  funds  of  the 
institution  are  too  limited  to  supi)ly  the  wants  of 
the  workshop.  Indeed,  they  do  not  suffice  to 
carry  out  other  phuis  relating  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  school,  which  have  been  so  often 
commended  to  the  attention  of  the  corporation  and 
ap[)roved  by  it. 

We  earnestl}'  recommend  this  beneficent  branch 
of  our  institution  to  the  patronage  of  the  public. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  renew  the  assurance 
that  the  work  is  done  faithfully  and  thoroughly, 
and  that  our  charges  are  very  reasonable. 
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Closing  Reuarks. 

In  Slimming  up  the  record  of  the  events  of 
another  year,  we  heg  leave  to  say,  that  the  school 
is  moving  steadily  forward  on  the  road  of  progress, 
that  its  work  has  been  crowned  with  a  reasonable 
measnre  of  success,  and  that  all  the  just  expecta- 
tions of  its  noble  founder,  and  its  generous  and 
benevolent  friends,  have  been  realized  to  a  very 
great  degree. 

We  again  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to  the 
executive  and  council  of  the  commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  to  the  legislature  and  members  of 
the  corporation,  as  well  as  to  the  chief  magistrates 
and  other  olhcials  of  the  2sew  England  states,  and 
to  all  citizens  interested  in  the  education  and  wel-  .' 
fare  of  the  blind,  to  visit  the  institution  as  ollen  as 
they  can,  and  to  sec  for  themselves  the  condition 
of  its  internal  aftairs,  the  improvement  of  the 
pupils,  and  the  benefits  which  they  derive  from 
the  public  aid  aiFordcd  to  them. 

For  further  information  relating  to  the  details  of 
tiie  instruction  of  the  blind  and  tlic  modes  of  their 
tniiniiig,  we  refer  yoti  to  the  report  of  the  director, 
which  is  hcret(»  appended,  and  which  gives  an 
account  of  the  present  state  of  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  nistitution,  of  the  work  tliat  has  been 
accomplished  or  inaugm-atcd  during  the  year, 
and  of  the  harvest  which  is  being  reaped  in  this 
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most  interesting  field  of  beneficence  and  human 
culture. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by 

FRANCIS  BROOKS, 
JOHN  S.  DWIGHT, 
M.   ENGKLHARDT, 
JOSEPH  B.  GLOVER, 
HENRY  LEE  HIGGINSON, 
EDWARD  N.  PERKINS, 
JOHN  C.  PHILLIPS, 
SAMUEL  M.  QUINCY, 
SAMUEL  G.  SXELLING, 
JAMES  STURGIS, 
GEORGE  W.  AVALES, 
JOHN  H.  WETHERBEE, 

Tmsteea. 


THE  REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR. 


To  TIIK  TKUSTEEe. 

Gentlemen: — A  brief  reti-ospect  of  the  work 
and  pi'ogrees  of  the  school  during  the  past  year, 
and  ail  attempt  to  eot  forth  its  pi-esent  wants  and 
fntnre  prospt'cts,  iind  to  touch  uj)on  such  subjecta 
as  relate  to  tht;  oduoalion  of  the  blind,  will  consti- 
tute the  materials  of  the  report  of  the  director, 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  present  to  your  board. 

AVhocver  seeks  information  regarding  the  nature, 
objects  and  condition  of  the  instltniion,  naturally 
looks  for  it  in  its  annual  reports.  He  caniiot  find 
it  elsewhere.  To  meet  this  want,  these  documents 
must  of  necessity  contain  statements  which  are 
more  or  less  re])etitions  of  similar  ones  formerly 
made. 

It  is  a  great  privilege  to  he  able  again  to  speak 
of  the  continued  prosperity  of  the  institution  and 
refer  to  most  of  the  events  of  tlie  year  with  satis- 
faction. 

The  ordinary  courses  of  study,  music  and  indus- 
trial and  physical  training  have  been  pursued  with 
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undeviating  regularity,  and  gratifying  improve- 
nient  has  been  made  in  all  the  departments  of  the 
establishment. 

The  pupils  have  prosecuted  their  several  occupa- 
tions with  assiduity,  cheerfulness  and  success. 
Their  time  has  been  divided  as  usual  between  the 
school-rooms,  the  music-rooms,  the  workshops,  the 
gymnasium  and  the  play-ground. 

The  teachers  and  officers  of  the  institution  have 
performed  their  respective  duties  in  a  way  not 
only  to  elicit  my  approbation,  but  to  merit  and 
secure  my  gratitude.  It  is  but  simple  justice  and 
ungarnished  truth  to  say  that  the  prosperity  and 
progress  of  the  establishment  are  in  a  great 
measure  due  to  their  hearty  cooperation,  uncom- 
mon tact  and  discretion,  and  to  their  faithful 
labors. 

The  customary  vacations  during  the  year  have 
given  variety  and  I'cst  to  the  scholars,  relaxation 
and  strength  to  the  teachers,  and  the  pleasure  of 
change  and  home  to  all. 

The  advancement  made  by  the  pupils,  the  order 
which  has  reigned  in  the  school,  and  the  harmony 
and  good-will  which  have  pervaded  the  household, 
are  highly  commendable,  while  diligence  in  study, 
industry  in  work  and  practice,  and  readiness  in 
attention  to  duty,  have  given  an  assurance  of  posi- 
tive  progress  in  knowledge,  virtue  and  happiness. 

The  organization  of  the  institution  and  all  its 
internal  arrangements  and  regulations  are  in  per- 
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feet  harmony  with  the  requirements  of  the  present 
time,  and  are  calculated  to  promote  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  blind.  Ko  clannish  spirit,  or  a  disposi- 
tion to  monkish  seclusion  is  fostered  by  them.  On 
the  contrary,  everything  is  done  to  arm  the  pupils 
efficiently  for  the  battle  of  common,  social  life,  and 
to  inspire  them  with  courage  to  contend  i-esolutely, 
but  generously,  for  their  share  of  its  duties,  its 
i-esponsibilities,  and  its  blessings. 

On  the  whole,  the  record  of  the  year  may  be 
filed  away  among  the  annals  of  the  past  with  the 
inscription,  "  Kcad,  examined  and  approved." 
Nothing  therein  contained  should  he  considered, 
however,  as  assuming  that  all  has  been  done  that 
might  have  been  accomplished,  or  as  lessening  the 
obligation  to  attain  better  and  higher  results  in  the 
future.  Such  a  notion  would  weaken  the  springs 
of  activity,  and  render  powerless  the  wings  of 
progress. 

Fifty-two  years  ago  the  field  of  the  education  of 
the  blind  in  this  country  was  of  little  promise.  It 
was  a  mere  wilderness.  Shrubs  and  thistles  grew 
on  its  borders,  and  literal  bari'cnness  was  in  the 
midst.  But  through  the  sagacity  and  tireless  toil 
of  Dr.  Howe,  who  undertook  its  cultivation  with 
the  resolution  of  a  pioneer  and  the  enthusiasm  of 
a  devotee,  it  was  transformed  into  a  fresh  and 
verdant  garden,  and  its  appearance  now  delights 
the  hearts  of  the  friends  of  humanity.  AVhite  we 
rejoice  with  them  at  the  close  of  another  year  in 
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the  hope  of  its  continued  fertility,  let  us  follow  the 
steps  of  our  noble  Cadmus  and  strive  to  enrich  its 
soil,  and  not  only  increase  the  quantity  but  improve 
the  quality  of  its  fruits. 

Number  of  Inmates. 

The  total  number  of  blind  persons  connected 
with  the  various  departments  of  the  inntitution  at 
the  bejrinning  of  the  past  year  as  pupils,  teachers, 
employes  and  work  men  and  women,  was  165. 
There  have  since  been  admitted  23;  28  have  been 
discharged;  making  the  present  total  number  160. 
Of  these,  140  are  in  the  school  proper,  and  20  in 
the  workshop  for  adults. 

The  first  class  includes  125  bo^'s  and  girls 
enrolled  as  pupils,  11  teachers  and  4  domestics. 
Of  the  pupils,  there  are  now  108  in  attendance,  17 
being  temporarily  absent  on  account  of  bodily 
weakness  or  from  various  other  causes. 

The  second  chiss  comprises  16  men  and  4 
women,  euiplo3X»d  in  the  industrial  department  for 
adults. 

No  applicant  of  proper  age,  of  good  moral  char- 
acter, and  of  average  intelligence  is  ever  refused 
admission.  On  tlie  contrary,  all  who  appear  to  be 
fit  subjects  for  the  school  are  promptly  received  on 
probation,  and  retained  on  the  list  of  pupils  or 
discharged  after  a  lair  and  patient  trial. 

For  many  years  past  the  number  of  male  pupils 
has    been   considerably    larger   than    that   of    the 
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females,  and  the  preponderance  of  the  sterner  sex 
among  the  new  comers  was  always  noticeable. 
This  order  has  of  late  been  reversed,  aiid  the  pro- 
portion of  the  girls  to  that  of  the  boys  admitted  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  session  is  more  tfaanJ 
double;  it  is  nearly  tln-ee  to  one.  ^ 

Health  of  thk  Household. 

By  attention  to  the  immutable  natm'al  laws 
which  govern  life,  by  considering  them  as  divine 
commands,  and  by  olieying  them  as  strictly  iis 
possible,  we  have  endeavored  to  secure  the  bless- 
ing of  health  for  our  household.  But  with  all 
these  efforts,  there  has  been,  during  the  past  year, 
an  unusual  amount  of  illness,  first  in  the  girls' 
department  and  afterwards  in  that  of  the  boys, 
attributable,  probably,  to  so  protracted  a  season  of 
steady  cold  weather  as  we  had  last  winter,  and  to 
the  prevalence  of  epidemic  diseases  in  (he  city  and 
the  neighboring  towns. 

Among  other  minor  ailments,  there  occurred  in 
the  cottages  during  the  months  of  December, 
Janiiaiy  and  February  two  eases  of  pneumonia, 
three  of  erysipelas,  and  one  of  scarlet  lever.  On 
the  appearanee  of  the  latter  disease  the  most 
vigorous  measures  were  taken  to  prevent  its 
spreading  among  the  [jiTpils,  and  it  was  stamped 
out  effectually. 

For  about  a  month  aftei-wards  the  usual  degree 
of  good  liealtb  prevailed  in  both  departments  ;  but 
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in  the  middle  of  April,  the  measles  broke  out 
among  the  boys,  in  a  light  form,  and  all  those  who 
had  not  had  the  disease  before,  seven  in  number, 
were  attacked  by  it.  Soon  the  sanitary  horizon  of 
the  school  was  clear  again,  and  the  preparations 
for  the  commencement  exercise's  were  completed 
without  further  interruptions. 

In  the  midst  of  the  pleasure  and  gratification 
whicli  followed  the  striking  success  of  the  per- 
formances at  our  exhibition  at  Tromont  Temple,  a 
cloud  rose  to  shadow  otu'  household.  The  assist- 
ant matron.  Miss  Virtiline  Haskell,  was  taken  ill 
on  Sunday,  the  10th  of  June.  On  Tuesday,  her 
disease  was  found  to  be  scarlet  fever,  of  a  malig- 
nant natuie,  and  she  was  removed  at  once  to 
the  city  hospital,  where  she  received  the  most 
skilful  medical  aid  and  watchful  care  and  nursing; 
but  all  was  of  no  avail.  She  died  on  AVednesday 
night,  June  13th,  lamented  by  all  who  knew  her 
amiable  disposition,  her  devotion  to  the  duties  of 
her  othce  and  the  welfare  of  the  children,  and  her 
sterling  qualities  of  charactei'  and  heart.  One  of 
the  scholars,  who  had  gone  to  a  friend's  house  to 
spend  Sunday,  was  attacked,  simultaneously  with 
Miss  Haskell,  by  the  same  disease.  He  soon 
recovered,  however,  as  did  also  two  others,  who 
were  taken  ill  immediately  after  the  close  of  the 
school  term  and  their  arrival  home  for  the  summer 
vacation. 

On  the  whole,  in  point  of  health,  the  past  year 


has  been  the  most  trying  and  unsatisfactory  one 
since  my  connection  with  the  institution. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  deepest 
obligations  and  grateful  aetnowledgments  to  the 
superintendents  of  both  the  City  and  the  Massa- 
chusetts Genenil  hospitals,  Dr.  George  H.  M.  Rowe 
and  Dr.  James  II.  Whittemore,  for  the  readiness 
with  which  they  received  such  pupils  as  our  medi- 
cal inspector,  Dr.  Ilomaus,  deemed  it  necessary  to 
send  to  them,  and  for  the  kind  attention  and  con- 
siderate care  which  they  bestowed  upon  them. 

Before  the  beginning  of  the  present  school  term, 
the  drainage  of  our  buildings  was  thoroughly 
examined  by  a  sanitsiry  expert  for  the  second  time 
during  the  past  year,  and  was  pronounced  to  be 
flawless. 

GOVEIENMKXT   AND  DlSCIPLINB. 

The  government  of  the  institution  is  parental  in 
its  character,  and  moral  suasion  is  the  leading  prin- 
ciple in  our  system  of  disciiiline.  No  corporal 
punishment  or  harsh  measures  of  treatment  of  any 
kind  are  permitted.  The  rules  are  as  simple  and 
reasonable  as  the  necessities  and  exigencies  of  a 
family  like  ours  allow  them  to  be.  They  aim  at 
the  raainteuanec  of  strict  decorum,  which  means 
proper  conduct,  good  manners  and  becoming 
behavior,  and  are  carefully  observed.  Further 
than  this,  nothing  is  required  of  the  pupils,  who 
are  left  to  that  wholesome  liberty  of  action,  which 
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is  the  leaven  for  the  development  of  individaal 
independence. 

The  member?*  of  the  higher  clashes  of  the  school 
arrr  ;^anted  ihe  privilege  of  self-govemment- 
Thfrv  are  neither  marked,  nor  reprimanded  or 
reproved,  but  are  expected  to  comply  with  the 
lilies  and  regulations  of  the  establishment,  and  to 
conduct  themselves  like  young  ladies  and  gentle- 
men. If  thev  fail  to  do  so.  thev  are  classed  with 
the  younger  children,  and  treated  as  such,  until 
thev  redeem  their  character  and  re^^ain  their  rank. 

This  system  of  self-discipline  by  the  pupils  is 
rather  a  gradual  evolution  than  a  new  and  sud- 
den departure  from  existing  methods.  Its  chief 
object  is  to  raise  the  standard  of  self-control  and 
relijuu-e,  and  build  up  an  atmosphere  of  manhood, 
womanhood  and  truth.  So  far  it  has  worked 
wonderfully  well,  and  my  faith  in  its  beneficent 
effV'cts  is  so  unbounded  that  I  earnestly  trust  that 
we  shall  soon  Ik*  able  to  extend  it  to  some  of  the 
lower  divisions  of  the  school. 

Plax   of   OPEnATIOXS. 

Our  j^eneral  system  of  education  and  training 
has  been  ])ursnc(l  with  such  alterations  and  im- 
pi()v<'rnents  as  experience  seemed  to  suggest  and 
|)i'();;rcss  to  re<|iiir(».  Hut,  as  in  the  fundamental 
])rincii>les  of  our  plan,  so  in  all  the  changes  and 
niodilications  of  its  methods,  the  main  aim  and  end 
is  to  secure  for  tlie  blind  better  physical,  intellect- 
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ual  and  social  advantages  than  they  have  hitherto 
enjoyed.  The  prime  object  constantly  kept  in 
view  is  to  lessen  their  sense  of  dependence  and 
strengthen  their  feeling  of  self-respect  ;  to  call 
into  play  those  faculties  which  are  necessary  for 
self-guidance,  and  to  develop  such  powers  as  are 
indispensable  for  self-support  ;  and,  lastly,  to  give 
to  all  individuals  that  freedom  of  action  which 
generates  and  fosturs  self-reliance,  and  the  largest 
possible  liberty,  conditioned  only  on  the  observance 
of  the  rules  of  the  establishment  and  consistent 
with  the  order  of  the  household  and  the  rights  of 
others. 

This  system  is  carried  on  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  institution,  which  are  to  its  organic 
force  what  the  brooks  and  npland  springs  are  to  a 
great  river.  AVe  shall  notice  each  one  of  these 
more  in  detail  hereafter. 

These  departments  have  been  conducted  in  a 
quiet  and  unostentatious  manner;  and,  although 
there  is  undoubtedly  much  room  for  improvement 
in  the  quality  of  their  work,  as  well  as  in  the 
means  and  methods  of  performing  it,  yet  what  has 
been  accomplished  is  on  the  whole  satisfactory 
and  very  creditable  to  those  who  are  employed  in 
them.  As  a  rule,  whatever  degree  of  excellence 
is  attained  in  any  of  the  branches  of  the  establish- 
ment is  not  considered  as  a  final  triumph,  bnt  only 
serves  as  a  vantage-ground,  from  which  to  survey 
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the  whole   field   of  operations   and   discover  still 
further  improvements  to  be  made. 

Literary  Department. 

Diiring  the  past  year  the  results  of  this  impor- 
tant department,  which  constitutes  the  foundation 
of  our  system  of  education,  have  been  exceedingly 
satisfactory. 

There  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  tho 
ethical  and  intellectual  atmosphere  of  the  school, 
and  the  continual  adoption  of  rational  and  progres- 
sive mi»thods  of  instruction  has  kept  on  a  constant 
advance  all  along  the  line  in  the  several  branches 
of  stucly. 

The  pi'ominencc  given  to  teaching  objectively,  of 
which  mention  has  been  made  in  previous  reports, 
has  been  fully  sustained,  and  the  merit  result- 
ing therefrom  is  of  a  higher  order  than  ever  before. 
In  this  connection  the  chisses  in  botany,  physi- 
ology, zoology,  geography,  and  even  arithmetic, 
deserve  special  ])raise. 

The  study  of  natural  history  by  means  of  the 
use  of  s])ecimens  and  models  is  of  prime  impor- 
tance everywhere,  I)ut  especially  in  a  school  like 
ours;  and  I  am  exceedingly  glad  to  notice  the 
enthusiasm  manifested  in  this  department  by  both 
teachers  and  pupils.  The  additions  recently  made 
to  our  collections  of  tangible  objects  and  apparatus 
have  i)erhaps  aided  to  refresh  and  strengthen  this 
tendency. 
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The  matter  and  methods  of  instruction  liave,  as 
a  general  rule,  been  adapted  to  the  capacity  of 
the  learners.  No  fetters  of  any  tind  have  been 
imposed  on  the  minds  of  the  children.  Indepen- 
dent and  glad  effort  has  been  invariably  stimulated. 

The  piijiiln  have  been  made  to  understand,  that 
their  improvement  depends  upon  their  application, 
and  that  labor  is  still,  and  ever  will  be,  the  inevi- 
table jirice  set  upon  everything  which  is  valuable. 
They  have  been  taught  to  work  with  a  purpose, 
and  wait  the  results  with  patience.  The  spirit  of 
industry,  embodied  in  the  daily  life  of  the  scholars, 
will  gradually  lead  them  to  exercise  their  powers 
on  objects  external  to  themselves  of  greater  dig- 
nity and  more  extended  usefulness. 

All  available  meusui'es  have  been  taken  to 
increase  the  vital  sap  and  suppleness  of  fresh  life 
in  the  school,  and  to  prevent  it  from  running  the 
risk  of  becoming  petrified.  As  a  consequence, 
there  has  been  an  earnest  desire  for  improvement 
in  intcliectual  pursuits,  a  thirst  foi-  useful  knowl- 
edge, a  hunger  for  mental  stimulus  of  a  powerful 
kind. 

Special  efforts  have  been  made  to  suppress  the 
tendency  to  cratn.  This  process,  like  a  noxious 
weed,  not  only  slerilizes  the  soil  of  the  mind,  but 
has  a  moral  taint  Histi;ring  osiontation  anil  conceit. 
It  is  quite  as  likely  In  make  pupils  flippant  as 
fluent,  confounding  gabble  with  smartness.  Ft  is 
multiplyhig  Shakespeare's  "knave  very  voluble," 
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while   better    methods   would,   in   Isaac   Taylor's 
phrase,  "  put  flippant  scorn  to  blush." 

The  results  of  the  progress  made  by  the  pupils 
during  the  past  year  are  very  apparent  in  the  more 
general  development  among  them  of  the  power  of 
observing  carefully  and  thinking  understandingly 
concerning  that  which  has  been  studied.  Among 
the  most  hopeful  signs  for  the  future  is  the  fact, 
that  the  school  has  become  a  field,  in  which  the 
teachers  arc  themselves  making  various  improve- 
ments and  helpful  discoveries  in  the  true  work  of 
education,  instead  of  contentedly  following  the 
traditionary  and  venerable  customs  of  the  past. 

Much  of  the  refinement  of  manner  and  nobleness 
of  purpose  with  which  visitors  to  the  institution 
arc  impressed,  is  due  to  the  rare  qualities  of  head 
and  heart  of  the  instructors.  They  are  loyal  to 
right  and  duty,  are  moved  by  high  moral  consider- 
ations, and  possess  tliat  indescribable  charm  which 
comes  from  native  worth,  gentle  breeding  and 
nice  culture.  The  more  quiet  and  peaceful  the 
school  appears  to  the  observer,  the  greater  the 
evidence  that  it  is  a  constant  and  ceaseless  care 
to  the  teachers.  If  he  notices  no  friction,  it  is 
because  they  are  such  skilful  engineers.  If  he 
sees  no  machinery,  it  is  because  they  make  it  run 
so  smoothly.  If  he  finds  pleasant  light  and  genial 
warmth  in  the  class-room,  it  is  because  they  keep 
the  lamps  of  cheerfulness  and  the  fires  of  patient 
endeavor  burning  steadily. 
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To  the  careful  planniiii^  and  unwearied  labors 
of  the  teachers  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  the 
very  unique  and  beautiful  exhibition  in  connection 
with  the  commencement  exercises  lield  at  Tremont 
Temple  on  the  5th  of  June  last. 

One  of  the  young  ladies,  who,  having  completed 
their  course  of  studies,  reeeiveil  diplomas  on  this 
occasion,  Miss  Julia  E.  Burnham  of  Lowell,  has 
since  passed  the  requisite  examination  successfully 
and  entei-ed  the  State  Normal  School  at  Framiug- 
ham,  in  order  to  qualify  herself  as  a  teacher  for 
seeing  children.  Our  graduates  generally  com- 
pare very  favorably  with  those  of  the  high  schools 
and  academies  of  New  England.  As  a  specimen 
of  the  thoroughness  of  their  training  and  the  char- 
acter of  their  literary  attainments,  I  venture  to 
copy  herewith  in  toio  the  brief  but  escellt-nt  vale- 
dictory addi'ess,  i>rcpai"ed  and  delivei-ed  by  Miss 
LennaD.  Swinertou  of  Danvers:  — 

'■  Itefore  eaving  the  rchioiant  yet  hoi>pftiI  rarewcll,  those  I'or 
whom  we  S[)enk  are  reiiiinrtdd  of  the  great  Aeht  due  to  our  I'dii- 
cational  benefactoi-s.  Mere  words  cannot  eamel  it ;  and  yi  t.  on 
this  oecasiori,  wi?  have  nothing  else  to  otrcr.  So  ]ilpase  accept 
words  as  gratitude's  promissory  notes,  ]iayal»le  in  th.it  siK-eie 
possessed  by  every  individual  —  namely,  the  ln'st  that  lie  or  she 
may  do  and  lie  ;  your  aim  in  ediiciitiiig  om  having  been  to  raise 
such  aiK'cie  to  the  standard  value. 

"To  His  Excellency  tiie  governor  and  the  legislature  of 
Massachn  setts,  and  to  the  corres|ioniling  re  |>  re  sensitive  4  of  ihe 
Other  Sew  England  aLitos,  we  lender  our  sincere  thanks  f<)r 
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their  generous  and  unfailing  support  of  this  special  public 
school. 

"To  our  l>oard  of  trustees  we  express  our  gratitude  for 
their  hearty  sympathy  and  cooperation  with  each  step  of  our 
school  progress. 

"  To  our  director  and  teachers  we  owe  more  than  we  3'et 
realize,  but  we  arc  deeply  grateful  for  their  unceasing  faithful- 
ness and  forbearance. 

"  Schoolmates,  though  henceforth  our  paths  divei^e,  our  inter- 
est in  the  coming  kindergarten  —  childhood's  Aurora  —  and  in 
all  that  is  noble  and  beautiful,  will  ever  be  one  and  the  same. 

"  On  the  hill  whore  Washington 
Viewed  the  foe  from  Boston  llvinsr, 
Bv  his  viifilance  outdone, 
Sliinds  our  school  to-day  dispelling; 
Ignofjince  and  want,  its  dower, 
Ktjc(n"d  of  a  groat  conot^ption,  — 
Giving  us  what  niado  tin*  nation, 
Froi^doni  from  a  tyrant's  power. 

"Loavo  wo  now  our  plaoos  here, 
Farc-lhoo-well  and  fluurish  ovor, 
As  from  those  whoso  oonstant  care 
]\rak«»s  ilioc^  what  thou  art,  wo  sever, 
This  our  constant  aim  shall  be, 
To  live  wtH'thv  of  ihv  teachinfr. 
Virtuous  liMjxrant  llowers  w*'arin;r. 
(irowin":  in  aotivitv. 

'■Farewell  to  thy  household  dear! 
Jov  with  srriof  eomi)inos  at  partin;;. 
For  as  chililren  seek  the  oheor 
01"  tho  ni«>th<'r\s  smilo  and  blessing, 
Kre  thoy  lanneh  when*  life's  seas  swell, 
So  lorthiiM'  wo  ask  antl  linLT^^r, 
Comforted  if  thou  canst  answer, 
*(i'>  approvi'd,'  *  (J  >d  sj»i>cd  ynn  well.'*' 
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A  few  days  after  our  annual  festival  the  princi- 
pal teacher  of  the  boys'  department,  Miss  Julia 
Roxaiia  Gilman,  siiiled  for  Europe  for  the  purpose 
of  travel  and  recreation.  Our  entire  community 
joined  in  wishing  her  heartily  a  prosperous  voyage 
and  delightful  stay  abroad.  But,  great  as  was  the 
interest  manifested  in  her  journey  and  its  pleas- 
ures, her  happy  and  safe  return  home  was  greeted 
with  genuine  joy  and  most  cordial  congratulations. 

There  has  occurred  but  one  change  in  the  corps 
of  teachers  during  the  past  year.  Miss  Annie  B. 
Cai-nes,  a  young  lady  of  great  ability  and  uncom- 
mon industry,  resigned  at  the  close  of  the  last 
term,  and  Miss  Frances  B.  "Winslow  of  Brewster, 
a  graduate  of  tlie  normal  school  at  Hridgewater, 
was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

The  present  session  of  the  school  has  com- 
menced under  the  most  favorable  auspices.  After 
the  rest  and  relaxation  of  the  summer  vacation, 
both  jiupils  and  tcacher-s  have  returned  promptly 
to  their  work,  and  have  entered  upon  their  respec- 
tive duties  with  their  accustomed  ennieptness  and 
zeal. 

Music  Dki'aktmext. 

PUitareli  says  that  '"  music  is  something  s(»  supe- 
rior, so  divine,  so  great,  —  something  so  Ijeautiful 
and  so  sublime,  —  that  our  fatliers  were  right  in 
holding  it  in  high  estimation  in  educiition.'  In  the 
case  of  the  blind  these  words  of  the  Cluer'inean 
philosopher   and  historian   may   be   applied    with 
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additional  force.  For,  besides  being  an  exhaust- 
less  source  of  aesthetic  culture  and  moral  refine- 
ment, this  queen  of  the  fine  arts  opens  to  them 
vistas  of  delightful  enjoyment,  and  so  wide  a  field 
of  practical  advantages,  that  no  curriculum  of  any 
school  specially  intended  for  their  benefit  can  be 
complete  without  giving  it  a  most  prominent  and 
conspicuous  place. 

In  this  institution  music  has  continued  to  receive 
all  the  attention  which  its  vast  importance  merits, 
and  the  department  devoted  to  its  study  and  prac- 
tice has  been  well  conducted,  and  its  aims  and 
purposes  have  been  pursued  with  assiduity  and 
with  satisfactory  results. 

The  number  of  pupils  who  i-eceived  instruction 
in  music  during  the  past  year  was  ninety-one.  Of 
these  eighty-two  studied  the  piano;  ten,  the  cabi- 
net and  church  organ;  eighteen,  harmony;  four, 
the  violin;  eighteen,  reed  and  brass  instruments; 
sixty-eight  practised  singing  in  classes;  twenty- 
one  received  individual  vocal  training,  and  sixteen 
pailicipated  in  the  practical  exercises  of  the  nor- 
mal teaching  classes. 

There  has  been  but  one  change  in  the  corps  of 
teachers  of  this  department.  Miss  Constance  A. 
Heine,  a  talented  musician  and  brilliant  performer, 
resigned  her  ])osition  at  the  end  of  the  first  quarter 
of  the  school  session,  and  the  vacancy  was  filled 
by  the  appointment  of  Miss  Annie  Keith  of 
Middleborough. 


In  compliance  with  a  vote  passed  by  your  board, 
the  violin  was  introduced  into  this  department  - 
during  the  last  term,  and  a  competent  teacher,  Mr. 
Julius  Akeroyd,  was  engaged  to  give  instruclion 
on  that  instrument.  We  augur  much  good  from 
its  reappearance  ■  as  a  factor  in  our  courec  of 
musical  study.  Special  professors  have  been  for 
many  yearn  cmjjloyod  to  teach  the  cornet,  the 
tlute,  the  clarionet,  iuid  the  higher  classes  in  sing- 
ing and  vocal  training,  with  great  success ;  but 
the  violin,  the  king  of  the  stringed  instruments, 
was  absent  from  our  school  for  a  long  period,  and 
the  importance  of  its  readoption  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. It  raises  our  pupils  at  one  step  to  the 
highest  round  of  the  ladder  of  musical  endeavor, 
and  places  them,  still  more  emphatically  than  be- 
fore, in  the  front  ranks  of  the  musical  students 
and  aspirants  of  the  age. 

This  is  a  point  which,  in  all  the  departments  of 
the  institution,  I  am  most  anxious  to  hold  up  be- 
fore our  eyes.  Never  to  lose  our  date,  never  to 
fall  behindhand,  always  to  keep  pace  with  the  cur- 
rent of  educational  pi-ogrcss,  never  to  |jost-date  it. 
The  familiar  adage,  that  "  the  early  bird  gets  the 
worm,"  is  as  true  in  artistic  and  intellectual  niut- 
tei's  as  in  the  business  sphere  to  which  these 
accomplishments  introduce  our  pupils,  and  which 
we  must  therefoi-e  keep  in  view. 

No  ettbi'ts  or  expense  within  the  limits  oC  our 
means  have  been  spared  to  increase  the  facilities 
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and  improve  the  advantages  offered  by  our  music 
department,  and  the  thoroughness  of  its  work 
and  the  efficiency  of  its  training  can  be  easily 
judged  by  its  fruits.  Our  graduates  continue  to 
be  vciy  successful  in  their  vocations  as  teachers 
of  vocal  and  instrumental  music.  Their  instruc- 
tion is  sought  after  in  the  various  communities 
where  they  establish  themselves  after  leaving  the 
school,  and  they  are  generally  regarded  as  reliable 
and  faithful  ministers  of  their  art. 

The  numerous  opportunities  of  hearing  excel- 
lent music  afforded  in  so  fri(»ndly  a  s])irit  by  those 
who  have  the  direction  and  management  of  our 
best  concerts,  oratorios,  operas  and  recitals,  have 
b^en  as  generously  and  munificently  oifered  as 
heretofore,  and  the  visits  of  artists  to  our  estab- 
lishment have  continued  from  time  to  time  to  de- 
light its  pupils.  To  those  among  them  who  have 
more  than  ordinary  taste  and  talent  for  music, 
these  external  advantages  are  of  as  much  ini- 
])ortance  as  the  thorough  instruction  which  they 
receive  at  the  institution;  for  they  introduce  them 
into  the  higher  si)heres  of  art,  and  enable  them  to 
appreciate  and  enjoy  the  masterpieces  of  the  great 
com])osers,  interpreted  by  eminent  artists  and  by 
w^ell-drilled  orchestras  and  choruses. 

For  these  most  valuable  contributions  to  the 
musical  culture  and  artistic  refinement  of  our 
scholars,  our  warmest  thanks  and  grateful  ac- 
knowledgments are  hereby  tendered  to  their  kind 
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friends  and  liberal  benefactors,  whose  names  will 
be  given  elsewhere.  Perhaps  it  will  be  gratify- 
iDg  to  them  to  know,  that  nowhere  in  the  whole 
civilized  world  do  the  blind  enjoy  one-half  the 
benefits  which  are  so  freely  and  cheerfully  be- 
Btowed  upon  those  of  New  England  by  the  musi- 
cal societies  and  organizations,  and  the  distin- 
guished artists  of  Boston. 

While  I  was  finishing  this  paragraph,  a  letter 
came  to  me  from  one  of  tiie  ablest  and  most  noted 
muisicians  of  Boston,  Mr.  William  H.  Sherwood, 
who  has  for  many  years  taken  a  deep  interest  in 
the  welfare  and  progress  of  oiu'  scholars,  and 
whose  exquisite  performances  on  tlio  pianoforte 
have  many  a  time  delighted  them.  From  this 
note  I  take  the  liberty  of  copying  the  following 
extract  as  an  illustration  of  my  statement:  "Sev- 
eral of  my  most  advanced  pupils  will  be  glad  to 
play  at  the  institute  this  winter.  Mrs.  Sherwood 
and  I  will  also  play,  if  yon  desire  it.  Will  you 
please  send  me  the  choice  of  evenings  V" 

TiTNiNG  Department. 
This  department  is  eminently  a  practical  and 
useful  one.  and  constlfutes  a  very  important 
branch  of  our  system  of  training  the  blind  for 
the  remunerative  occupations  of  life.  It  infuses 
a  new  spur  and  stirring  motive  into  their  activi- 
ties, and  opens  to  them  a  field  ot  congenial  and 
lucrative  employment. 
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The  number  of  pupils  who  have  received  in- 
struction in  tuning  pianofortes  during  the  past 
year  was  thirteen.  Two  of  these  —  Benjamin  F. 
Parker  of  Xashua,  New  Hampshire,  and  William 
P.  GaiTison  of  Vernon,  Michigan  —  graduated  at 
the  close  of  the  last  school  session,  and  are  exceed- 
ingly well  (|ualified  both  in  the  theory  and  practice 
of  their  art,  so  as  to  turn  it  to  advantage  and 
render  it  ])rofital)le  to  themselves  and  serviceable 
to  the  communities  in  which  thev  live. 

Increased  attention  and  care  have  been  be- 
stowed ui)on  this  department,  and  the  modes  of 
training  therein  |)ui*sued  have  been  as  thorough 
and  systematic  as  heretofore,  while  the  mechanical 
appliances  and  tangible  apparatus  have  been  kept 
in  excellent  condition. 

The  pianofortes  in  the  i>ublic  schools  of  the  city 
of  Boston,  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  in  number, 
have  been  entrusted  to  our  charge  for  another 
year,  on  the  same  terms  as  the  last.  Our  tuners 
have  taken  such  great  care  and  ]>ains  to  do  their 
work  j)r()inptly  and  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the 
nnisic  teachers  em])loved  by  the  city,  and  of  all 
competent  judges,  that  not  a  word  of  complaint  or 
unfavorable  criticism  hi\^  been  breathed  from  any 
direction.  This  contract  is  a  strong  endorsement 
of  our  graduates,  and  a  high  reconunendation  of 
their  skill  and  ability,  silencin;>*  effeciually  the  base 
as])ersi<»ns  and  sueeiing  in-iiuuations  of  unscrupu- 
lous  rivaliy,  and   for   its  seventh  renewal    we  are 
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under  lasting  obligations  to  the  fair-mindedness  and 
sense  of  justice  of  those  members  of  the  school 
board  who  have  charge  of  the  matter. 

The  services  of  our  tuners  continue  to  be 
steadily  sought  everywhere,  and  the  patronage 
extended  to  them  by  some  of  the  best  and  most 
intelligent  families  of  Boston  is  constantly  on  the 
inereaso.  During  the  past  year  the  earnings  of 
the  tuning  department  amounted  to  $1,789.  Of 
this  sum,  only  a  small  fraction, —  $65,  —  re- 
mains to  be  collected,  the  balance,  $1,724,  having 
already  been  paid  to  the  treasurer.  Besides  the 
young  men  who  are  regularly  employed  to  do  the 
work  on  the  j)ianofortes  belonging  to  the  public 
schools  and  on  those  of  our  customers,  several  of 
the  present  pupils  arc  called  on  from  time  to  time 
to  assist  them.  These,  in  addition  to  the  practice 
which  they  gain,  receive  pecuniary  remuneration 
for  their  services,  which  in  many  instances  is  of 
great  help  to  them. 

.  About  a  score  and  a  half  of  our  graduates,  who 
have  been  trained  in  the  tuning  department,  and 
have  left  the  school  during  the  last  ten  or  twelve 
years,  are  scattered  all  over  the  counti-y,  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  the  majority  of  them 
are  doing  exceedingly  well  and  are  quite  prosper- 
ous. Two,  Orville  C.  Cadwell  and  William  C. 
Holies,  are  employed  by  a  music  firm  in  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota,  at  a  salary  of  $000  per  annum  apiece. 
Three,  Henry  E.  Boesch,  Edward  E.  Ware  and 
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Eugene  A.  Bigelow,  are  working  very  advanta- 
geously and  successfully  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  One, 
James  H.  Stirling  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island, 
has  been  employed  by  a  piano  concern  in  his  native 
city.  Charles  F.  Spencer  of  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia, Charles  W.  Lindsay  of  Montreal,  Canada, 
Arthur  Andrew  of  Willimantic,  Connecticut,  John 
Vars  of  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  William  A. 
Severance  of  Lewis,  New  York,  John  N.  Marble 
of  Fitchburg,  Ileniy  T.  Bray  of  Boylston,  and 
others,  are  either  pursuing  their  calling  as  tuners, 
or  dealing  in  various  musical  instruments  in  their 
respective  places,  with  great  profit  and  excellent 
prospects  of  improvement.  The  rest  arc  settled 
in  Boston,  AVorcester,  Lowell,  Lynn  and  else- 
where, i^uppoi'ted  by  their  own  exei'lions,  and 
seconded  by  .the  encouragement  of  their  friends 
and  the  good-will  of  their  neighbors. 

This  list,  hastily  made  up  from  memory,  without 
any  reference  to  the  records  of  the  institution,  is 
far  from  com|)lete.  It  miiy  be  considered  as  a 
simple  memorandum,  or  mere  skeleton.  But, 
imperfect  as  it  is,  it  gives  some  idea  of  the  nature 
of  the  work  of  our  tuning  department,  and  of  the 
quality  of  the  harvest  which  is  being  reaped  on  the 
fertile  field  of  its  practical  usefulness. 

Teciixicai.  Dei'autment. 
A  part  of  each  day  has,  as  usual,  been  devoted 
by  the  pupils  to  handicraft.     Both  boys  and  girls 
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have  repaired  regularly  at  fixed  hours  to  their 
workrooms,  where  they  have  been  systematically 
taught  a  simple  trade  and  the  manipulation  of 
materials  of  different  kinds. 

This  practice  is  of  immense  importance  to  the 
blind  in  an  educational,  as  well  m  in  an  industrial 
and  sanitary  point  of  view.  It  trains  them  to 
habits  of  I'egularity  and  activity,  the  value  of 
which  is  readily  seen  in  contrast  with  the  feverish 
listlessness  of  idle  hours  and  vacant  thoughts. 
It  gives  them  elasticity  and  dexterity  in  the  use  of 
their  fingers,  and  thus  it  prepares  them  for  a 
career  of  usefnlness,  and  for  doing  something  at 
least  towards  earning  their  own  livelihood. 

There  have  been  no  changes  made  either  in  the 
general  principles  or  in  the  details  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  industrial  department,  and  an  exami- 
nation of  what  has  been  accomplished  in  each  of 
its  two  branches  during  the  past  year,  will  show 
that  its  afi'airs  have  been  conducted  with  fidelity 
and  with  good  results. 

I.    Worl-ahoj)  for  the  Soys. 

Most  of  our  male  pupils  have  been  regularly 
employed  in  this  workshop,  and  have  been  taught 
the  usual  trades  with  more  or  less  success,  the 
degree  of  which  is  determined  by  the  energy  and 
natural  aptitude  of  the  learner. 

The  acquisition  of  a  fair  amount  of  skill  and 
perseverance  in  the  pursuance  of  handicrafts  has 
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been  insisted  upon  as  a  helpful  auxiliary  in  every 
undertaking.  Moreover,  attention,  application, 
accuracy,  method,  punctuality  and  despatch  have 
been  invariably  required  of  all  the  apprentices  as 
the  principal  qualities,  which  are  indispensable  in 
the  efficient  conduct  of  business  of  any  kind. 
These  at  first  sight  may  appearto  be  small  matters; 
and  yet  they  are  of  essential  importance  to  the 
happiness,  well-being  and  usefnlness  of  mankind. 
They  are  trivial  things,  it  is  true  :  but,  as  Smiles 
observes,  life  is  made  up  of  comparative  trifles.  It 
is  the  repetition  of  little  acts  which  constitutes  the 
sum  of  human  character. 

Some  of  our  older  pupils,  who  will  have  to 
depend  wholly  upon  the  labor  of  their  hands  for 
their  support,  are  permitted  to  devote  during  the 
last  year  of  their  tuition  a  great  portion  of  their 
time  to  mattress  making  and  to  the  upholstering 
and  repairing  of  parlor  furniture.  For  a  thorough 
practice  in  the  first  of  those  trades  they  are  placed 
under  the  immediate  care  of  one  of  the  experi- 
enced journeymen  in  the  workshop  for  adults. 

II.  Wo7-kroom8  for  the  Girls. 
A  high  degree  of  activity  has  prevailed  in  these 
rooms,  —  which  have  at  all  times  the  appearance 
of  a  hive  of  cheerful  workers,  —  and  much  has 
been  therein  accomplished  which  is  very  creditable 
both  to  the  ingenuity  mid  taste  of  the  princi- 
pal teacher,  Miss  Abby  J.  Dillingham,  and   her 
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aBBistante,  and  to  the  assiduous  industry  of  the 
pupils. 

Owing  to  the  limited  demand  for  bead  work, 
less  care  has  been  bestowed  upon  it,  and  more 
upon  sewing  and  knitting  by  hand  and  machine, 
upon  crochetting,  cane-seating,  hammock-making, 
and  manufacturing  a  great  variety  of  articles  of 
fancy  work. 

Ill  addition  to  the  instruction  which  our  female 
pupils  have  received  in  the  workrooms,  they  have 
also  been  regularly  trained  in  such  domestic  occu- 
pations as  seem  to  come  within  the  special  sphere 
of  a  housekeeper.  On  this  point  unrelaxed  insist- 
ence has  been  laid,  and  whatever  may  be  the  attain-- 
ments  of  onr  girls  in  literary  and  musical  pursuits,  r 
a  practical  knowledge  of  household  duties  and  of  \ 
provident  economy  has  been  considered  as  one  of 
their  most  prominent  virtues  and  useful  accom- 
plishments. Darning  and  patching,  washing 
dishes  and  polishing  knives  and  forks,  setting  the 
table  and  dusting  furniture,  sweeping  rooms  and 
cleaning  floors,  peeling  potatoes  and  doing  all 
things  of  this  sort,  may  be  foreign  to  the  regions 
of  silly  fashion,  and  excluded  from  the  education 
of  children  born  in  the  dominions  of  wealth;  but 
they  are  essential  elements  and  important  factors 
in  the  welfare  of  every  family  of  moderate  means, 
and  should  under  all  circumstances  receive  due 
and  undivided  attention  in  a  school  like  ours. 
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Department  of  Physical  Training. 

Of  the  children  annually  received  at  this  insti- 
tution many  are  of  slender  frame,  enervated  con- 
stitution and  frail  health,  and  none  are  so  robust 
and  hardy  as  the  average  of  seeing  youth,  or  can 
equal  them  in  resolute,  perseveiing,  hard  work. 
This  is  in  most  cases  probably  owing  to  the  want 
of  early  rigid  discipline,  but  it  is  still  more  due  to 
lack  of  bodily  vigor  and  activity. 

Be  the  causes  what  they  may,  however,  the  fact 
remains  undisputed,  that  the  blind  as  a  class  have 
not  only  to  struggle  against  the  barriers  imposed 
ujion  them  by  the  loss  of  sight,  but  moreover  to 
contend  against  consequent  inferiority  in  physical 
health  and  stamina.  Hence  no  system  of  educa- 
tion can  be  regarded  as  efficient  or  even  suitable 
for  them,  unless  it  inelndcs  ample  provision  for 
securely  preparing  the  groundwork  upon  which 
the  temple  of  intellectual  achievements  and  moral 
excellences  is  to  be  built. 

In  this  institution  a  system  of  physical  training, 
consisting  of  fi'cc  gymnastics,  calisthenics  and 
military  <lril],  has  been  carried  on  with  the  usual 
energy  and  regularity,  and  I  venture  to  affirm, 
with  the  facts  before  me,  that  during  the  last  fom* 
years  thei'c  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
symmetrical  growth,  as  well  as  in  the  appearance 
and  disposition  of  our  puiuls.  Their  muscular 
system  is  stronger,  their  carriage  more  erect,  their 
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limbs  are  firmer,  their  lips  fuller  than  heretofore, 
and  even  the  bloom  of  their  cheeks  is  in  manj 
instances  flushed  with  faint  vermilion.  By  means 
of  the  military  drill  especially,  some  of  the  most 
awkward  peculiarities  of  blind  youth,  snch  as  a 
heavy  use  of  the  feet,  a  stooping  gait,  arms  stuck 
out  from  the  side,  and  an  uncertain  and  irregular 
movement,  have  been  perceptibly  corrected.  In 
brief,  the  exercises  in  the  gymnasium,  added  to  the 
sports  and  frolic  in  which  the  pupils  engage  spon- 
taneously in  the  open  air  during  recesses,  have 
in  general  given  tone  to  the  body  and  animation  to 
the  mind,  vivified  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  pro- 
moted digestion  and  the  process  of  assimilation 
and  waked  up  the  whole  being. 

But  although  the  results  so  far  attained  in  this 
vital  department  of  our  system  of  education  are 
quite  satisfactory,  yet  there  is  still  room  for  greater 
improvement  and  richer  harvest.  There  should  be 
a  decided  increase  in  the  variety  and  attractiveness 
of  the  exercises,  both  in  the  gymnasium  and  out  of 
doors,  and  an  eagerness  and  enthu!?ia8m  on  the 
pait  of  those  who  practise  them.  Our  pupils  must 
constantly  bear  in  mind  the  fact,  that,  unless  sys- 
tematic physical  culture  is  vigorously  pursued  and 
persistently  carried  out  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
lessen  their  organic  weakness,  raise  the  standard 
of  their  strength,  impi-ove  the  capital  stock  of  their 
nervous  force,  and  bring  them  out  hale,  sound,  and 
well  built,  all  eiforts  for  intellectual  development 
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and  professional  acquirements  will  prove  at  the 
end  futile  and  unavailing.  No  lasting  monument 
was  ever  erected  on  a  foundation  of  shifting  sands 
and  decaying  timbers. 

GiVB  us  A  Kindergarten  ! 

Children  are  God^s  apostles,  day  by  day 

Sent  forth  to  preach  of  love  and  hope  and  peace. 

LOWEIX. 

It  has  been  previously  stated  in  these  reports, 
that  much  as  has  already  been  done  for  the  ameli- 
oration of  the  social  and  moral  condition  of  the 
blind,  the  system  of  their  education  is  not  as  yet 
complete.  A  vital  clement  is  still  wanting  for  its 
perfection.  The  soil  in  which  its  first  roots  are 
planted  still  needs  to  be  tilled  and  carefully  pre- 
pared. There  is  no  present  provision  for  the 
instruction  and  training  of  little  sightless  children 
between  the  ages  of  four  and  nine.  If  they  remain 
at  home,  they  seem  doomed  to  idleness  and 
inertia,  left  to  bask  in  the  sun  in  summer  and  to 
hang  over  the  fire  in  winter,  passing  through  the 
tenderest  period  of  their  life  without  any  discipline 
or  direction.  The  early  practice  of  Dr.  Howe  of 
receiving  them  under  the  roof  of  the  institution 
and  bringing  them  up  with  older  youth,  has  been 
necessarily  discontinued  by  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  school.  There  is  scarcely  room  enough  in  it 
now  for  the  development  of  its  own  legitimate 
plans   and   the   full  growth    of    its   departments. 
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Hence  the  organization  of  a  separate  establishment 
devoted  to  the  education  of  the  smallest  blind 
children  is  not  a  mere  desideratum:  it  is  a  grand 
want  and  an  imperative  necessity. 

To  secure  this,  the  most  valuable,  although  the 
lowest  round  in  the  ladder  of  our  system  of  instruc- 
tion and  training,  an  earnest  and  energetic  appeal 
was  made  a  year  ago  to  the  public  for  the  founda- 
tion and  endowment  of  a  kindergarten,  and  the 
lapse  of  time  only  makes  the  project  seem  more 
important  and  indispensable. 

Whenever  we  reflect,  that  whatever  good  or  ill  ^ 
we  see  in  the  active  world  around  us  was  culti- 
vated in  the  nurseries  of  a  generation  ago,  we  can  | 
scarcely   exaggerate   the   importance   of   a    little 
child.     In  him  is  folded  up,  as  it  were,  the  hope  of 
posterity,  just  as  the  future  pride  of  the  forest  is 
enclosed  in  a  tiny  acorn.     As  Richter  says,  "  The 
clew  of  our  destiny,  wander  where  we  will,  lies  at   ' 
the   cradle-foot."      But    the    little    creature,    the  _ 
incipient  man  or  woman,  is  in  our  power.     The 
opening  intellect,  the  budding  feelings  and  capac- 
ities  and   the  dawning  conscience  are  committed - 
to  our  care;  and  the  child,  in  all  his  vast  relations, 
will   largely  be  just   what   we   make   him.      We 
hold  in  our  hand   the   seal  with  which  the  soft, 
ductile,  impressive  wax  of  infant  character  is  to 
be  moulded. 

Educated  our  children  must  be,  whether  we  will 
or  not.      Whether  we  think  of  it  or  not,  we  are 
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forming  them  every  day.  By  our  speech  and  by 
our  silence,  by  our  looks  and  by  the  tones  of  our 
voice,  by  our  habits  and  peculiarities,  by  our  con- 
versation with  each  other,  by  our  companions,  by 
every  incident  which  our  little  ones  witness,  they 
are  swiftly  and  surely  trained  to  what  they  will  be 
hereafter. 

It  is  of  vast  importance  therefore  to  adopt  the 
right  principles  of  education  for  all  children  as 
soon  as  they  begin  to  notice  things  around  them, 
and  to  protect  them  by  watchful  care  and  parental 
solicitude  from  all  moral  infections  at  the  time 
when  lasting  impressions  are  made  either  for  good 
or  for  evil,  and  when  character  is  first  taking  form. 
But  this  necessity  is  immeasurably  greater  in  the 
case  of  those  among  them  upon  whom  the  hand  of 
affliction  and  misery  is  heavily  laid,  and  to  whom 
no  day  of  hopefulness  returns  with  the  seasons  of 
the  year. 

It  is  beyond  doubt  that  the  souls  of  these  tiny 
human  beings  have  in  them  something  of  that 
cloud  of  glory  of  which  the  ])oet  sings.  No 
matter  how  hideous  and  unclean  their  lives  may 
be,  they  have  susceptibilities  that  can  be  touched 
by  the  magic  wand  of  kindness  and  beauty.  They 
have  hearts  which  can  be  reached  by  the  radiance 
of  love  and  sympathy.  Likc^  all  other  children, 
they  are  blessed  with  the  germs  of  mental  fac- 
ulties, natural  a])titudes  and  moi'al  excellences, 
which  can  be  fosleied  bv  culture  and  brought  to 
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in  the  folds  of  misery  and  vice  and  the  by-ways  of  ■ 
ignorance  and  depravity,  and  cut  oflF  in  so  great  a 
degree  from  communion  with  the  external  world, 
they  are  the  prisoners  of  wretchedness  and  the 
stricken  Iambs  of  the  human  flock.  The  enjoy-  ' 
ments  of  childhood,  the  pleasures  of  life  and  the 
comforts  of  home  are  utterly  unknown  to  them. 
Not  a  glimmer  of  gladness  enters  the  dark  cham- 
ber of  their  isolation,  not  a  breath  of  happiness 
lightens  the  heavy  pressure  of  the  iron  veil  of  their 
calamity.  There  is  no  atfectionate  sympathy 
envfloping  them  in  its  ample  mantle  of  charity, 
until,  with  love's  searching  lens,  some  saving  germs 
can  be  found  and  nourished.  Their  environment , 
is  pregnant  with  pernicious  influences,  which  stunt 
their  natural  growth,  and  produce  such  physical- 
peculiarities,  intellectual  distortions  and  moral 
deformities,  as  no  amount  of  skilful  training  in 
later  years  can  eradicate.  Thrust  out  of  sight  in 
ill-ventilated  and  unhealthy  quarters,  or  crowded 
into  the  street,  abandoned  to  negligence  and  rust, 
or  kicked  and  cuffed  and  driven  about,  these 
unfortunate  children  tread  with  weary  feet  and 
wasted  strength  their  thorn-sti-ewn  path  of  early 
life  through  the  midst  of  indigence  .and  distress, 
want  and  privation,  soitow  and  suffering.  The 
bread  they  eat,  the  air  they  breathe  and  the  talk 
they  hear,  are  all  either  injurious  to  their  health  or 
poisonous  to  their  character.     The  foxes  in  their 
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holes,  the  birds  in  their  nests  and  the  insects  in 
their  habitations  have  far  better  care  and  guidance 
than  these  little  human  forms.  When  I  think  of 
the  dens  in  which  most  of  them  are  housed,  and  of 
the  squalid  dwellings  in  which  they  are  herded, 
without  furniture,  without  clothing  save  a  few  rags 
for  decency,  and  with  a  very  limited  quantity  of 
unwholesome  food,  sufficing  only  to  maintain  a 
dwarfed  existence,  —  and  compare  them  with  the 
homes  of  the  rich,  with  satin  and  velvet  for  their 
soft  seats,  and  costly,  warm  carpets  and  hangings 
and  wasteful  profusion  of  luxuries,  and  fires  and 
bright  lights,  with  books  and  pictures  and  per- 
fumes, and  pure  air  and  spring  water,  and  cleanli- 
ness, and  all  that  the  others  lack,  —  oh!  I  cannot 
but  wonder  at  the  magnitude  of  the  inequality,  and 
I  feel  compelled  to  raise  my  feeble  voice,  and,  in 
the  name  of  humanity  and  eternal  justice,  to  ask  a 
fair  and  prompt  cure  for  some  of  its  most  striking 
features  at  least. 

The  remedy  for  this  palpable  injustice,  and  the 
salvation  and  future  welfare  of  these  children,  who, 
in  the  words  of  Richter,  unfortunate  as  they  may 
be,  are  '*  nearest  to  the  throne  of  glory,  as  the 
smallest  planets  are  most  approximate  to  the  sun," 
are  to  be  found  exclusively  in  the  immediate  pro- 
vision of  means  and  measures  for  their  early  care 
and  systematic  training.  They  should  be  speedily 
removed  from  their  surroundings  and  placed  under 
the  most  genial  influences  and  thorough  cultiva- 
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tion.  It  is  by  this  means  that  the  seeds  of  good 
qualities  in  them  are  to  be  vivified  and  germinate 
before  the  ground  is  given  to  weeds  and  tares.  It  is 
this  that  will  pi-event  their  humble  talent  from  being 
buried  in  the  depths  of  helplessness,  or  becoming 
rotten  in  the  marshes  of  abuse  or  in  the  morasses 
of  indulgence.  It  is  this,  more  than  anything  else, 
that  will  kindle  in  them  that  sacred  spark  which 
illumines  life  with  beauty  and  lights  the  flame  on  i 
every  altar  where  man  sacrifices  his  baser  instincts . 
to  lofty  ideals.  It  is  this  alone  that  will  develop  ' 
and  strengthen  the  wings  oi  dignity  and  self- 
respect,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  out-soar  the  endur- 
ing darkness  of  affliction  and  the  distressing 
atmosphere  of  pauperism.  Energetic  husbandry 
in  the  spring  bnngs  good  fruition  in  the  autumn. 
We  can  hardly  expect  to  see  a  perfect  tree  ii  we 
let  the  twig  get  warped  and  twisted  at  the  outset. 
By  raising  these  little  waifs  from  a  state  of  sloth 
and  torpor  to  one  of  comfort  and  diligence,  by 
teaching  them  by  precept  and  example  to  love 
truth  and  uprightness  of  conduct  and  to  hate 
falsehood  and  deception,  and  by  instructing  them 
in  habits  of  industry  and  cleanlinesa,  we  shall 
engender  in  them  a  spirit  of  self-reliance  and  inde- 
pendence, and  a  feeling  of  respect  for  others,  lay 
the  foundations  of  sterling  manhood  and  woman- 
hood, and  turn  the  whole  current  of  their  lives  in 
the  right  direction.  The  blind  persons  whom  we 
see  occasionally  in  the  streets  of  our  targe  cities 
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with  a  placard  on  the  breast  heralding  their  mis- 
fortune, and  with  a  forlorn  little  dog  for  a  guide, 
deeply  touch  the  hearts  of  the  passers-by,  and  the 
pennies  drop  into  the  basket  held  in  the  poodle's 
mouth  at  no  slow  and  niggard  rate :  but  at  the 
same  time  their  presence  reflects  very  unfavorably 
upon  the  wisdom  of  our  social  economy,  and 
attaches  a  disgrace  to  our  civilization;  and  I  know 
of  no  measure  which  will  help  more  effectually  to 
erase  these  blots  and  create  a  new  era  of  advance- 
ment and  happiness  than  careful  education  and 
thorough  training  during  the  first  four  or  five  years 
of  the  lives  of  these  infants,  which  are  now  either 
wasted  or,  what  is  worse  than  this,  given  to  the 
devil  and  his  ministers. 

The  difference  between  the  neglected  and  the 
educated  sightless  child  is  almost  incredibly  great. 
While  the  former  "  wends  his  way "  through  life 
like  an  unkempt  creature,  the  latter,  gladdened  by 
the  genial  warmth  of  knowledge  and  fitted  for  the 
discharge  of  duty  and  general  usefulness,  takes 
his  station  as  a  member  of  the  human  family,  con- 
tributes his  share  to  the  common  weal,  and  enjoys 
the  privileges  and  fulfils  the  obligations  of  citizen- 
ship, thus  forming  an  integral  part  of  society. 
The  crowning  of  all  these  inestimable  advantages 
is  that  the  clouds  of  night  folded  round  him  no 
longer  render  his  existence  unhappy.  For  a  culti- 
vated mind  is  not  dark  and  gloomy  because  the 
light  of  the  sun  and  of  the  stars  is  shut  out  from  it  ; 


but,  like  the  fabled  cavern,  it  glows  with  the  gems 
which  adorn  it  within. 

For  the  accomplishment  of  this  grand  end,  and 
the  attainment  of  siich  valuable  results  in  the 
largest  possible  number  of  cases,  a  primary  school 
for  little  sightless  children  should  be  at  once  estab- 
lished. As  there  is  not  room  for  it  on  the  prem- 
ises of  this  institution,  and,  moreover,  as  it  is  not 
desirable  on  many  accounts  to  locate  it  here,  it 
should  be  placed  in  Dorchester,  Roxbury,  Jamaica 
Plain,  or  elsewhere  within  three  or  four  miles  of 
the  state  house.  It  should  occupy  a  lot  of  high 
and  well-drained  land,  in  a  healthy  and  pleasant 
situation,  compi'ising  five  acres  at  least.  It  should 
be  organized  on  sound  progressive  principles,  and 
controlled  by  a  board  of  trustees  consisting  of  the 
most  disinterested  and  public-epirited  citizens  of 
Boston.  Its  aims  and  purposes  should  be  clearly 
defined,  and  there  should  be  nothing  eleemosynary 
either  in  its  title,  charter,  rules  or  regulations 
which  might  compromise  its  educational  character. 
Its  permanent  existence  and  entire  independence 
of  political  or  sectarian  influences  should  bo 
secured  and  guaranteed  by  an  endowment  fund  of 
$250,000,  and  its  doors  tshould  be  wide  open  to  all 
little  sightless  children  of  whatever  station  and 
condition,  and  to  a  limited  number  of  seeing  ones, 
who  would  serve  as  their  associates,  playmates  and 
companions.  They  should  be  kept  until  the  age 
of  twelve,   and   taught  and    trained    objectively 
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according  to  the  rational  and  philosophic  methods 
developed  in  Froebel's  kindergarten. 

This  system  is  admirably  suited  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  blind  infants,  containing,  as  it  does,  within 
itself  the  power  of  awakening  an  inner  force  com- 
pelling them  to  manliness  and  righteousness,  and 
of  counteracting  morbid  feelings  and  peculiarities 
flowing  from  the  loss  of  sight.     It  is  founded  on 
the    broad    princi])le   that    the    highest    type    of 
humanity  which  education  can   produce  is  to  be 
attained  by  the  equal  and  simultaneous  develop- 
ment oi*  every  faculty.     It  provides  for  the  nour- 
ishment   of    each   root   of    the    character    in    its 
earliest  stage,   on   the  ground  that  all  are  indis- 
pensable to  a  noble  and  perfect  growth.     It  seeks 
to  create  in  the  child  whatever  tends  to  unify  him 
in  every  direction  of  his  evolution.     Unity  is  the 
fundamental  thought  which  pervades  the  system. 
It  is  the  main  stay  of  the  whole  structure.     Every- 
thing rests  on  it,  proceeds  from  it,  strives  for  it, 
leads  and  returns  to  it.     The  real  difference  be- 
tween the  kindergarten  and  the  ordinary  school- 
room is  in  the  spirit,  not  in  the  methods.     In  the 
one,  the  order  is  made  and  the  work  mostly  done 
by  the  pupils  themselves  ;    in  the  other,  by  the 
teachers.     Froebel  does  not  treat  children  as  par- 
rots, who  are  to  be  made  to  perform  certain  tasks 
and  to  acquire  such  and  such  tricks,  but  views 
them  as  creatures  of  iniinite  capability  for  doing 
and   learning,    whose   own   instincts    and    desires 
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must  be  turned  towards  the  things  that  we  deem 
desirable.  The  standard  of  this  system  is  not  one 
of  attainment  for  a  given  age,  but  of  the  full  and  - 
perfect  development  of  humanity.  Its  games,- 
while  they  doubtless  are  a  source  of  amusement  to 
the  children  in  school,  are  also  the  tools,  so  to 
speak,  to  aid  the  teacher  in  her  labors.  Attention, 
accuracy,  quickness  of  invention,  a  sense  of  har- 
mony, fertility  of  imagination,  the  love  of  con- 
struction, and  the  fir^t  principles  of  reasoning,  are 
taught  by  means  of  the  gifts  oi"  simple  toys,  while 
nicety  and  dexterity  of  handling  and  pleasure  in 
active  exertion  arc  promoted  by  every  exercise. 
The  peculiaiity  of  the  kindergarten  is,  that  the  play 
is  invariably  turned  to  a  useful  account.  Through 
its  instrumentality  slumbering  faculties  are  to  be 
aroused,  drowsy  inclinations  to  be  enlivened,  and 
the  power  of  reflection  cultivated.  In  this  system- 
there  is  no  end  of  learning,  no  acme  of  pei-fection. 
Moreover,  Frocbel  is  never  weary  of  repeating 
that  man  must  not  only  knoWf  but  produce,  not 
only  think,  but  do;  and  that  the  capacity  for  work 
must  be  fostered  in  early  life,  side  by  side  with  the 
faculty  of  observation  and  comprehension,  before 
the  memory  is  burdened  with  words  and  symbols. 
These  habits,  valuable  as  they  may  be,  arc  only 
a  part  of  the  choice  fruits  of  the  kindergarten. 
Nor  is  the  training  thereby  obtained  directed 
solely,  or  even  principally,  to  the  mind.  It  takes 
the   child's   whole   nature,   aiding    its    expansion 
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physically  and  morally,  as  well  as  intellectually. 
The  rhythmical  movement,  the  marching  and  sing- 
ing, the  play  and  the  merriment,  all  contribute  to 
health.  They  improve  the  senses,  increase  the 
muscular  strength,  and  make  the  limbs  supple  and 
the  heart  cheery. 

Moral  culture  is  also  carried  on  through  the 
habit  of  strict  obedience  under  a  gentle  law. 
Froebel  appeals  to  the  higher  nature  of  little 
human  beings,  to  their  generosity,  their  sense  of 
right,  their  devotion  to  truth,  their  appreciation  of 
goodness  and  self-sacrifice,  in  the  most  eflective 
and  practical  manner.  The  ordinary  dogmatic 
method  pursued  in  the  common  schools  is  far  in- 
ferior to  his.  The  one  orders  conduct,  the  other 
cultivates  motives.  The  one  teaches  catechisms  to 
little  children,  the  other  sharj^ens  their  mental 
•  vision  to  see  beauty  and  goodness,  and  leads  the 
soul  heavenward.  The  one  uses  habit,  —  the 
great  power  of  education,  —  as  an  outward  re- 
straint, the  other  as  an  inward  regulator.  The 
one  disapproves  of  a  lie  as  much  as  the  other;  but 
the  latter  brings  intellectual  tendencies  and  associ- 
ations to  aid  the  moral  precepts  and  makes  clear- 
ness and  precision  so  essential  to  the  pupil's  daily 
enjoyment  of  his  occupations  and  diversions,  that 
all  the  channels  to  untruth,  such  as  exaggera- 
tion, confusedness  of  mind  and  incorrectness  of 
speech,  are  cut  off.  So  far  as  the  child's  horizon 
extends,  he  perceives  distinctly  and  speaks  plainly, 
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and  this  atmosphere  of  intellectual  veracity  in 
which  he  lives  is  promotive  of  the  growth  of  moral 
rectitude. 

The  average  intelligence  and  mental  activity  of 
children  taught  in  the  kindergarten  is  infinitely  su- 
perior to  that  of  pupils  who  enter  primary  schools 
without  such  training.  The  former  are  more  or 
less  accustomed  to  exert  themselves  in  the  search 
for  information,  and  prepai*cd  to  advance  more 
surely  and  steadily  than  the  latter.  They  gener- 
ally perceive  things  accurately,  seize  ideas  rapidly 
and  definitely,  illustrate  i-eadily,  work  indepen- 
dently, and  express  their  thoughts  with  correctness 
and  fluency.  To  persons  bereft  of  sight  Froebel's 
system  promises  even  higher  and  richer  results 
than  these.  It  affords  them  unequalled  facilities 
for  gaining  an  adequate  conception  of  forms  of 
vai'ioue  kinds  and  rare  opportunities  for  the  prac- 
tice and  refinement  of  their  remaining  senses, 
especially  that  of  tonch,  which  is  their  chief  reli- 
ance for  the  acquisition  of  all  concrete  knowledge, 
and  consequently  the  most  important  factor  of  their 
education.  Above  all,  and  with  infinitely  greater 
force  than  all,  the  drill  obtained  through  its  exer- 
cises so  early  in  life,  under  such  genial  influences, 
will  save  many  a  blind  child  from  dwindling  and  . 
becoming  dwarfed,  and  will  prove  a  valuable  aux- 
iliary for  future  achievements.  It  will  help  to  raise 
the  standard  of  attainments  in  this  school  to  a 
higher  plane,  to  enlarge  its  curriculum  so  as  to  in- 
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dude  the  study  of  sciences  and  laii^ages,  and  to 
increase  and  extend  still  more  widely  the  sphere  of 
its  general  usefulness.  A  great  part  of  the  time 
which  is  now  necessarily  spent  in  mere  primai-y 
routine  work  and  elementary  training,  can  then  be 
devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  advanced  studies,  both 
in  the  literary  and  musical  departments,  and  to  a 
thorough  preparation  for  a  professional  or  other 
calling.  Moreover,  the  path  up  the  steep  hill  of 
knowledge  will  start  from  the  lowest  point  and  be 
a  continuous  one  to  its  summit.  There  will  be  no 
chasms  for  the  tender  feet  to  leap,  no  precipices  for 
Ihcm  to  scale.  Thus  there  will  be  a  positive  and 
moist  significant  gain  at  both  ends,  which  will  in 
some  measure  jiave  the  way  for  the  solution  of  the 
great  problem  of  the  higher  education  for  the  blind 
and  their  thorough  equipment  for  the  stniggle  of 
existence. 

So  far  as  our  pupils  are  concerned,  the  great  and 
lasting  benefits  of  the  kindergarten  system  are  not 
imaginary.  Nor  do  they  rest  upon  mere  specula- 
tion or  a  prioi'i  reasoning.  They  are  real,  sub- 
stantial, tangible,  gathered  in  the  field  of  experi- 
ence and  confirmed  by  the  test  of  time.  Froebel's 
wonderful  methods  have  been  introduced  and  prac- 
tised in  our  school  for  the  last  three  years,  and 
their  results  have  been  truly  marvellous.  Children 
whose  faculties  had  been  weakened  and  enervated 
by  unwise  indulgence  or  benumbed  by  the  frost  of 
privation,  and  who,  sinking  gradually  into  slug- 


gishness  and  feeble-raindedness,  were  averse  even  to 
locomotion  and  unable  to  do  anything  elsewhere, 
have  made  remarkable  advancement  under  its  in- 
fluence. Boys  and  girls  who  seemed  entirely  help- 
less and  had  no  command  whatever  of  their  hands, 
have  been  roused  to  energy  and  activity  by  its 
agency.  Through  the  simple  but  lively  and  at- 
tractive occupations  of  sewing,  stick-laying,  weav- 
ing, cube  building,  moulding  in  clay  and  the  like, 
they  have  acquired  a  great  degree  of  muscular 
elasticity  and  manual  dexterity,  which  is  of  infi- 
nite assistance  to  them  in  deciphering  the  embossed 
print  easily,  in  writing  their  letters  skilfully,  iix 
tracing  on  the  maps  with  alacrity,  in  examining 
objects  intelligently,  in  stringing  beads  promptly, 
in  using  their  needles  deftly,  in  tying  the  strings 
of  their  shoes  neatly,  and,  moreover,  in  doing 
readily  a  number  of  other  things  which  they  would 
have  felt  unable  to  undertake  without  this  ti'aining. 
These  effects  arc  succinctly  but  graphically  de- 
scribed in  the  Octoljcr  numbei-  of  the  "Wide  Awake 
by  Miss  Emilie  Ponlsson,  a  graduate  of  our  school 
and  a  teacher  of  broad  culture  and  uncommon 
talent.  Her  excellent  account  of  the  "  blind  child- 
ren's kindergai'ten,"  beautifully  illustrated  by  the 
artistic  hand  of  Miss  L.  B.  Humphrey,  and  teem- 
ing with  points  in  which  the  necessary  faculty  oi 
judicious  criticism  is  tempered  by  sympathetic  feel- 
ing and  keen  insight  blended  with  unfailing  dis- 
crimination, is  so  interesting    and    so  exhaustive. 
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that  I  take  great  pleasure  in  reprinting  it  as  an  ap- 
pendix to  this  report,  by  the  kind  and  courteous 
permission  of  Messrs.  D.  Lothrop  &  Co.,  publish- 
ers of  the  magazine. 

Those  of  our  pupils  who  have  tasted  the  fruits 
of  the  kindergarten  and  have  learned  to  appreciate 
their  value  and  importance,  have  become  so  infat- 
uated with  it,  that  they  are  most  eager  to  secure  its 
blessings  permanently  for  their  smaller  brothers 
and  sisters  in  misfortune.  To  this  end  they  labor 
incessantly,  unswervingly,  enthusiastically.  As  the 
sudden  termination  of  the  last  school  session 
thwarted  the  plans  and  preparations  of  our  girls 
for  giving  a  concert  in  one  of  the  neighboring 
towns  at  their  own  risk  for  the  benefit  of  this  en- 
terprise, they  have  determined  to  make  up  the  loss 
in  various  other  ways.  The  members  of  the  third 
class  especially,  who  furnished  most  of  the  inci- 
dents related  in  Miss  Poulsson's  article,  have  shown 
an  exemplary  perseverance  and  touching  devotion 
in  this  direction.  One  of  them,  Fanny  E.  Jack- 
son of  Bridgewater,  twelve  years  of  age,  raised 
$5.30  for  the  ''  blind  children's  kindergarten,"  by 
taking  care  of  a  baby  and  washing  dishes  during 
the  summer  vacation.  Another,  Mary  Callahan  of 
Palmer,  earned  a  smaller  sum  by  scrubbing  floors 
and  making  wool  mats.  A  third,  Mary  Meleady 
of  East  Boston,  sewed  pieces  for  a  bedquilt,  there- 
by earning  one  dollar  for  the  same  purpose.  Sev- 
eral others  have  endeavored  to  help  the  cause  to 
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the  best  of  their  ability,  and  have  raised  money  to 
contribute  to  its  furtherance  either  by  taking  care 
of  infants  and  cleaning  kitchen  and  table  utensils,  ' 
or  by  bringing  the  matter  to  the  notice  of  their 
neighbors  and  soliciting  subscriptionB  from  their 
friends  and  acquaintances.  The  most  striking 
feature  of  this  juvenile  movement  was  its  spon- 
taneity and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  little  workers. 
To  be  sure,  the  amount  of  money  raised  through 
their  exertions  is  small,  very  small  indeed, — 
only  $11.55; — but  the  earnestness  of  their  efforts 
is  full  of  pathos  and  significance.  It  tells  the 
whole  story  so  eloquently  and  persuasively,  that  in 
its  light  all  mere  arguments  in  favor  of  the  project 
seem  pale  and  flat  by  comparison.  Moreover,  it 
shows  to  those  who  roll  in  the  abundance  of  riches, 
that   "  sweet  mercy  is   nobility's   true  badge." 


"  Who  does  the  belt  his  circuniNtance  allows, 
Does  well,  acts  nobly  ;  angela  aould  no  more  " 

May  the  small  sum  raised  in  the  spirit  of  true  i 
love  and  self-denial  be  like  leaven  to  the  generous 
contributions  of  the  wealthy,  and  render  them  the 
bread  of  life  for  hungering  humanity! 

In  view  of  these  facts  and  in  consideration  of 
the  beneficent  and  far-reaching  aspects  of  the  plan, 
it  will  easily  be  seen,  that  a  well-fitted  and  suffi- 
ciently endowed  kindergarten'  will  be  to  little  sight- 
less children  what  the  light  of  the  sun  and  the  dew 
of  heaven  are  to  tender  plants,  —  a  source  of  life  and 
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growth  and  power,  a  flame  dispelling  the  clonds  of 
darkness,  a  fountain  of  happiness  and  strength,  a 
radiant  centre  of  illuminating  force,  helping  them 
to  out-soar  the  shadows  of  their  night-  It  will 
prove  an  armory  from  which  they  will  draw  the 
most  efiective  weapons  to  fight  the  battle  of  life 
successfully.  It  will  be  a  psalm  of  their  deliver- 
ance from  the  clutches  of  misery,  a  hymn  to  the 
dawn  of  an  era  of  freedom  and  independence,  a 
benediction  on  the  benevolence  of  our  age.  To 
those  who  aid  it  to  spring  into  being,  such  an  in- 
stitution will  be  a  monument  of  enduring  fame, 
reaching  to  the  stars,  yea,  to  the  great  white  throne 
itself,  studded  on  all  sides  with  the  gems  of  the 
lives  of  honorable  men  and  women  saved  from  the 
stagnant  pools  of  vice  by  a  kind  hand  reached  out 
in  Hoason. 

Scores  of  little  children  are  now  virtually  wait- 
ing to  partake  of  the  benefits  of  such  an  establish- 
ment. They  are  famishing  for  the  intellectual  and 
mornl  food  which  it  promises  to  supply  to  them. 
Plunged  in  a  sea  of  ills,  they  stretch  their  helpless 
hands  towards  the  shore,  calling  for  a  life-boat, 
and  I  almost  seem  to  hear  them  speak  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  poet,  and  say,  in  mournful  accents 
of  supplication, — 

"  Save  us !  save  us  !  woe  surrounds  us ; 
Little  knowledge  sore  confounds  us; 
Lite  is  but  a  lingering  death. 
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Give  us  light  amid  our  ilarkDeu; 

Let  as  know  Ihe  good  from  ill; 
Hate  as  not  for  all  oar  blindnen; 
Love  as,  lead  us,  show  aa  kiodness. 

Toa  can  make  as  what  foa  will. 

We  are  willing;  we  are  ready; 

We  woald  loam  IF  yoa  would  teach ; 
We  have  hearts  that  yearn  towards  duty ; 
We  have  min<l3  alive  to  beaaty ; 

Souk  that  any  heights  caa  reach." 

Who  that  hath  a  heart  Dot  palsied  by  selfishness 
can  resist  such  an  entreaty?  Who  can  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  so  piteous  and  pathetic  a  call?  Think  of  ■ 
this  imperative  need,  ye  friends  of  humanity,  and 
then  say  how  much  longer  it  shall  be  permitted  to 
exist!  Reflect  upon  the  sufferings  of  these  poor 
blind  waifs,  ye  fathers  and  mothers,  and  then,  gather- 
ing your  darlings  to  your  bosoms,  rejoice  that  they  • 
do  not  go  down  darkling  to  the  grave,  and  that  they 
have  the  pure  wheat  and  the  sweet  waters  of  life 
in  plenitude.  But  at  the  same  time  remember, 
that  the  "faintest  flaw  in  one  of  the  links  of  cir- 
cumstance, or  an  imperceptible  turn  or  stoppage  in 
the  wheel  of  fortune,"  might  leave  your  little  ones 
homeless,  sightless,  speechless  or  mere  lumps  of 
clay,  without  care  and  protection!  These  helpless 
children  are  in  no  manner  to  blame  that  they  are 
blind.  The  fault  is  that  of  others,  perhaps  is  to 
be  found  in  the  very  social  fabric  which  pours  gold 
into  the  coffers  of  the  rich ;  —  the  misfortune  alone, 
and   the   consequent   privations,   alas!    ai-e  theii-s. 
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But  be  the  cause  where  it  may,  are  these  poor  in- 
fants to  be  allowed  to  run  the  cycle  of  their 
life  under  the  crushing  weight  of  their  infirmity? 
Is  it  fair  that  a  great  blight  should  be  permitted  to 
settle  down  on  their  character  like  a  foul  vapor, 
and  prevent  healthy  growth?  Is  it  just,  is  it 
human  that  the  current  of  their  existence  should 
be  left  to  flow  in  a  tumultuous  course  from  the 
sunny  fountain-head  to  the  dark  ocean  ?  Are  there 
no  men  and  women  in  the  folds  of  benevolence 
generous  enough  and  willing  to  help  in  this  work 
of  pure  philanthropy  and  reformation,  thus  bend- 
ing their  heads  to  receive  the  crown,  in  which  will 
shino  like  pearls  and  diamonds,  the  tears  of  joy 
and  gratitude  shed  by  those  whom  their  muni- 
ficence has  saved  and  blessed? 

This  enterprise  has  alread}^  been  considered  in 
all  quarters,  and  it  seems  to  have  gained  friends 
everywhere.  The  preliminaries  are  now  despatched, 
and  the  necessary  preparations  for  active  can- 
vassing are  nearly  completed.  The  time  for  real 
work  and  for  practical  generosity  and  support  has 
come.  All  the  omens  are  favorable.  But  no  great 
undertaking  goes  on  its  own  feet.  We  have  to 
furnish  it  with  wings  born  of  our  earnestness,  our 
fidelity  and  our  devotion.  The  fact  that  so  much 
has  recently  been  done  for  the  blind  in  the  way  of 
embossing  books  may  deter  some  of  their  best 
friends  from  urging  tlieir  claims  vigorously  on  the 
attention  of  the  ])uhlie.     For  myself,  deeply  grate- 


fill  as  I  ant  for  past  favors,  and  much  as  I  shrink 
from  calling  again  upon  the  benevolent  for  aid,  I 
deem  it  my  solemn  duty  to  do  so  promptly  and  with- 
out hesitation,  notwithstanding  the  unpleasant 
features  of  the  task.  I  feel  the  sting  of  the  neglect 
endured  by  suffering  humanity  piercing  my  soul, 
and  I  cannot  be  lukewarm  any  longer.  I  have  cheer- 
fully, gladly,  deliberately  and  unequivocally  accep- 
ted Proebel's  grand  call  to  "  live  for  little  children," 
and  have  determined  to  devote  whatever  powers  I 
may  possess  heartily  and  disinterestedly  to  the 
amelioration  of  their  condition.  My  own  experi-  ' 
ence  in  early  childhood  brings  their  woes  nearer  to 
my  heart,  and  every  cry  for  bread  or  raiment,  for 
shelter  or  education  finds  a  responsive  chord  in  it. 
My  desire  to  help  them  is  so  sincere  and  warm, 
that  I  am  prepared  to  put  aside  all  personal  con- 
siderations and  convenience  in  order  to  caiTy  it 
out.  Here  or  elsewhere,  under  the  auspices  of 
your  organization  or  those  of  a  new  one,  with  others 
or  alone,  I  am  determined  to  labor  for  them  with 
the  zeal  of  a  true  friend  and  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
believer  in  their  cause.  This  is  not  a  statement 
made  at  random  or  on  the  spur  of  impulse.  It  is 
a  resolve  formed  from  a  profound  sense  of  duty. 
It  is  a  conviction  made  strong  and  permanent  by 
the  actual  observation  of  so  much  misery  and  wick- 
edness. It  is  a  decision  produced  by  the  careful 
study  of  the  effects  of  blindness  and  of  the  means 
for  their  alleviation.     This  project  Is  uppermost  in 
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all  my  thoughts,  feelings,  actions  and  aspirations. 
"  Bating  not  a  jot  of  heart  or  hope,"  I  must  work 
in  season  and  out  of  season,  until  it  is  accomplished. 
Perplexed  as  I  often  am  by  its  difficulties, 
now  urged  forward,  now  discouraged  and  held 
back,  always  striving  after  success,  wearied  and 
hampered  by  various  obstacles,  the  only  pleasure 
that  never  fails  me  is  the  faith,  that  a  kindergarten 
for  sightless  children  will  ere  long  be  founded  and 
endowed.  The  consummation  of  this  noble  enter- 
prise will  be  the  realization  of  the  sweetest  dream 
that  I  may  have  beneath  the  skies. 

Notable  Anniversauies. 

Two  very  interesting  anniversaries  were  celebra- 
ted at  the  institution  during  the  past  year,  the 
thirtieth  of  Miss  Moulton's  matronship  and  the 
fiftieth  of  Miss  Caroline  Augusta  Sawyer's  connec- 
tion with  the  establishment. 

The  festival  in  honor  of  Miss  Moulton  was  held 
on  the  3d  of  January,  and  was  a  very  touching 
occasion.  The  hall  was  very  tastefully  decorated, 
and  was  crowded  with  friends  and  acquaintances, 
as  well  as  with  the  pupils  and  officers  of  the  insti- 
tution. Beautiful  presents  were  brought  as  offer- 
ings, and  a  great  deal  of  delightful  music  was  fur- 
nished l)y  tlie  school.  Pertinent  addresses  were 
made  by  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe, —  who  also 
wrote  a  song  for  the  occasion, — Kev.  James  Reed, 
Samuel  G.  Snelling  and  Prof.  T.  O.  Paine,    and 
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poems  were  prepared  by  Mrs.  Anagnos,  Henry  "W. 
Stratton  and  others.  A  life-size  portrait  of  Misa 
MoultoD  had  been  placed  under  the  folds  of  the 
flags  which  draped  the  organ,  and  was  unveiled  at 
a  given  signal.  All  in  attendance  were  deeply 
moved  hy  the  pathos  and  the  sweet  spirit  of  the 
occasion,  and  our  honored  matron  was  hailed  with 
all  the  enthusiasm  which  her  lifelong  devotion  to 
the  institution,  to  the  blind  and  to  the  cause  of 
humanity  in  general  richly  merit. 

Another  fete  of  a  similar  character  was  celebra- 
ted on  the  19th  of  March,  in  commemoration 
of  the  semi-centennial  anniversary  of  Misa  Caro- 
line Augusta  Sawyer's  connection  with  the  insti- 
tution. The  occasion  was  as  complete  a  surprise 
to  the  honored  lady  as  that  of  Miss  Moulton  had 
been  to  her.  The  exercises  were  opened  with 
a  brief  account  of  her  arrival  in  Boston  on 
the  18th  of  March,  1833,  ary3  joining  the  little  group 
of  nine  sightless  children,  whom  Dr.  Howe  had 
already  gathered  in  his  father's  house  on  Pleasant 
street  as  the  nucleus  of  the  institution,  and  of  the 
valuable  services  which  she  has  rendered  to  the 
school  most  of  the  time  since  her  graduation.  At 
the  conclusion  of  these  remarks,  an  excellent  pro- 
gramme was  performed,  consisting  of  music,  both 
vocal  and  instrumental,  original  poems  anda  most 
appropriate  address  hy  the  Rev.  William  P.  Tilden, 
who  gave  in  his  inimitable  and  exquisite  style  some 
delightful  reminiscences  of  Dr.  Howe  and  of  Miss 
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Sawyer's  early  life.  The  large  audience  manifested 
a  hearty  appreciation  both  of  the  festival  and  of 
the  person  iu  whose  honor  it  was  held;  and,  on 
adjoarning  from  the  hall  to  her  usual  sitting-room, 
Miss  Sawyer  found  a  tree  laden  with  fifty  presents, 
symbolizing  her  fifty  years  of  service  and  friend- 
liness to  Uie  establishment,  of  which  she  is  so 
valued  a  member. 

Aid  those  who  strive  to  help  Themselves. 

There  is  a  large  number  of  blind  young  men  and 
women  all  over  the  country,  who  are  striving  earn- 
estly to  overcome  the  difficulties  of  their  infirmity 
and  become  self-supporting;  but  who  cannot  possi- 
bly succeed  unless  they  are  tboi-oughiy  equipped 
for  the  purpose. 

These  persons  are  as  a  general  rule  very  indus- 
trious and  exceedingly  intelligent.  They  are 
mostly  graduates  of  institutions  in  their  respec- 
tive states,  where  they  labor  for  many  years  faith- 
fully and  assiduously  to  get  what  they  consider  a 
good  education.  But  soon  after  graduation  they 
lind  that  their  training  is  incomplete  and  their 
jirofessional  acquirements  are  too  inadequate  to  en- 
al)le  them  to  earn  their  living.  Consequently  they 
often  seek  admission  here,  inorderthat  they  may  re- 
ceive further  instruction  and  qualify  themselves  for 
the  duties  of  practical  life.  From  several  applica- 
r.ii)ns  of  this  kind  addressed  to  me  recently  I  select 
the  Ibllowing,  which  was  written  by  a  graduate  of 
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one  of  the  largest  schools  for  the  blind  in  the  West, 
and  which  states  the  whole  matter  concisely  and 
vividly :  — 

"DeaeSib: — Although  a  gradnate  of  the  inatitutioD 

for  the  blind,  I  do  not  feel  competeat  to  make  my  way  in  life. 
I  wish  to  study  music  and  prepare  myself  for  a  teacher'a  post 
and  render  my  life  useful,  so  that  1  may  not  be  a  burden  to  my 
frieods.  My  parents  are  poor,  and  it  is  impoaeible  for  me  to 
attend  a  L-OQservatory  or  study  privately.  I  ask  of  you  there- 
fore aa  a  favor  of  kindness  to  admit  me  to  yonr  acbool.  I  am 
not  able  to  pay  $300  tuition  as  stated  in  your  catalogue.  If  it 
is  impossible  for  you  to  admit  me  free,  please  to  send  me  the 
very  beet  terms  which  you  can  possibly  give  me.  I  know  of  no 
other  place,  where  I  will  receive  proper  instruction,  and  I  do 
beg  of  you  to  give  mc  the  beat  terms  possible." 

It  was  with  sincere  regret  that  I  could  not 
grant  this  request,  for  two  reasons:  first,  on  ac- 
count of  the  writer's  being  beyond  the  age  pre- 
scribed by  the  by-laws  of  this  institution;  and 
secondly,  because  we  had  no  means  at  our  disposal 
to  pay  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  the  actual  cost  for 
his  board  and  tuition.  My  grief  was  intensified  by 
the  fact  that  I  was  perfectly  aware  that  a  little 
help  given  to  him  at  so  critical  a  period  in  his  life, 
might  have  brightened  his  future  prospects  and 
opened  to  him  a  career  of  usefulness  and  indepen- 
dence. This  has  been  previously  accomplished  in 
numerous  cases.  Many  young  men  and  women 
who  have  come  to  us  at  different  times  from  New 
York,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee,  Canada  and   elsewhere,  for  the 
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purpose  of  completing  the  course  of  their  educa- 
tion and  arming  themselves  efficiently  for  the  hattle 
of  life  have  become  eelf-reUant  and  prosperous  in 
business,  occupying  a  respectable  place  in  the  social 
facale,  instead  of  sitting  idly  in  their  darkness  and 
eating  the  bitter  bread  of  charity. 

There  is  a  large  number  of  others,  who  are 
thireting  for  a  systematic  education  and  eager  for 
a  thorough  professional  training;and,  if  there  were 
a  "  students'  fund,"  the  income  of  which  could  be  an- 
nually applied  to  supplying  a  plank  for  those  who 
are  determined  to  learn  to  swim  across  the  broad 
river  of  life,  and  strike  out  for  themselves,  many  a 
meritorious  young  man  or  woman  might  be  saved 
from  sinking  into  the  depths  of  want  and  depend- 
ence. 

Enormous  sums  of  money  are  constantly  be- 
queathed for  the  higher  education  and  sesthetic 
culture  of  those  who  are  blessed  with  all  their  fac- 
ulties. May  we  hope  and  trust  that  it  may  enter 
into  the  hearts  of  those  who  have  the  stewardship 
of  wealth  to  dispose  of  a  small  portion  of  it  for 
the  benefit  of  the  blind? 

The  Blesscs'Gs  of  the  Printing  Fund. 
As  has  been  repeatedly  said  in  these  reports, 
the  books  issued  by  the  "Howe  Memorial  Press" 
are  becoming  a  perpetual  source  of  intellectual 
light  and  happiness  to  the  blind,  gladdening  many 
a  saddened  heart,  raising  many  a  drooping  spirit, 
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and  brightening  the  life  of  many  a  suflFering  person. 
The  following  account  of  a  touching  scene  at  the 
"  Colored  Women's  Home,"  written  at  the  request 
of  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  by  one  of  the  managers  of 
that  establishment,  will  be  gratifying  to  the  friends 
and  promoters  of  the  printing  fund. 

"  It  is  very  touching  to  §ec  the  pleasure  and  enjoyment  which 
these  books  of  raised  letters  give  to  the  blind.  A  poor  colored 
girl  who  is  still  sick  and  suOeriug  at  the  "  Colored  Hume,"  told 
one  of  the  visitors,  with  a  smile  on  her  face,  that  the  "  Tangle- 
wood  Tales  "  and  a  book  of  faiiy  stories  bad  helped  her  for  a 
time  to  forget  all  her  pains  and  trouble.  These  were  among 
several  hooks  kindly  lent  her  by  the  institution,  and  her  expres- 
sion was  very  sweet,  as,  unable  to  sit  up,  she  moved  her  fingers 
slowly  across  the  page,  and  gathered  the  meaning  and  point  of 
the  story.  Afterward  she  described  the  characters  and  events 
as  clearly  and  with  as  much  esactness  as  if  she  had  read  with 
open  eyes.  She  wished  she  were  able  to  write  and  express  the 
comfort  the  books  had  given  her,  especially  during  the  long  hot 
r  days  while  confined  to  her  bed." 


Moat  of  the  inmates  of  the  Home  are  more  or 
less  illiterate,  and  we  are  told  that  they  have 
derived  much  comfort  and  pleasure  from  being 
read  to  by  their  blind  friend  and  companion  from 
her  hooks  in  raised  letters. 

CONCLCSION. 

In  bringing  this  report  to  a  close,  I  beg  leave  to 
say,  gentlemen,  that  each  succeeding  year  that  we 
render  an  account  of  our  work  deepens  the  con- 
viction of  the  importance  and  value  of  the  school 
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as  an  efficient  and  powerful  agent  in  raising  the 
blind  in  the  scale  of  humanity,  and  in  opening  to 
them  avenues  of  usefulness,  industry  and  social 
equality.  That  which  ends  to-day  forms  no  excep- 
tion in  this  respect;  and  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me 
to  state,  that  all  my  assistants  have  faithfully  en- 
deavored, by  steadily  pursuing  the  principal  objects 
of  the  institution,  to  soften  the  sting  of  affliction, 
and  to  enable  as  many  of  our  graduates  as  possi- 
ble to  rely  upon  their  own  exertions  and  to  lead 
independent,  upright  and  happy  lives.  This  is 
truly  a  grand  undertaking,  worthy  of  all  the  care, 
labor  and  means  expended  in  carrying  it  out. 
How  far  our  efforts  have  been  successful,  it  is  not 
for  us  to  say.  Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  our 
solemn  and  imperative  duty  is  to  press  foi-ward 
and  onward,  so  long  as  sightless  children  call  for 
our  aid  and  sympathy. 

That  the  success  attained  heretofore  by  the  school 
may  continue  undiminished  in  the  future,  its  use- 
fulness increase  and  its  educational  light  burn  stead- 
ily and  brightly  for  the  guidance  of  those  of  our 
fellow-men  who  grope  in  unceasing  physical  dark- 
ness, is  the  humble  and  ardent  prayer  and  will  ever 
be  the  constant  and  unremitting  endeavor  of  the 
undersigned. 

Respectfully  submitted  by 

M.  ANAGNOS. 
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Among  the  ple&sant  duties  incident  to  the  close  of  the  year  is 
that  of  expressing  our  heartfelt  thanks  and  grateful  acknowl- 
edgments to  the  following  artists,  llUeraleurs,  societies,  pro- 
prietors, managers,  editors  and  publishers,  for  concerts  and 
various  musical  entertainments  ;  for  operas,  oratorios,  lectarea, 
readings,  and  for  an  excellent  supply  of  periodicals  and  weeklj- 
papers,  minerals  and  specimens  of  various  kinds. 

As  I  have  said  in  previous  reports,  these  favors  are  not  only 
a  source  of  pleasure  and  happiness  to  our  pupils,  but  also  a 
valuable  means  of  cesthetic  culture,  of  social  intercourse  and  of 
mental  stimulus  and  improvement.  So  far  as  we  know,  there  is 
no  commitnilj'  in  the  world  which  does  half  so  much  for  the 
gratification  and  improvement  of  Its  unfortunate  members  a» 
that  of  Boston  does  for  our  pupils. 

I.  -^  Acknowledgments  for  Concerts  and  Operas  in  the  City. 

To  Mr.  Henry  Lee  Iligginson  we  are  under  great  and  lasting 
obligations  for  thirty  tickets  to  the  public  rehearsals  of  hia 
twenty-six  orchestral  concerts. 

To  Messrs.  Tompkins  and  Hill,  proprietors  of  the  Boston 
theatre,  for  a  generous  invitation  of  unlimited  numbers  to  three 
operas  and  two  operettas. 

To  Mr.  E.  H.  Uastings,  manager  of  the  Bijou  theatre,  for 
thirty-five  tickets  to  one  operetta. 

To  the  Handel  and  Haydii  society,  tlirough  its  president 
and  secrelarj',  Mr.  C.  C.  Perkins  and  Mr.  A.  Parker  Browne, 
for  thirty  tickets    to   the   oratorio  of    the    Creation,  thirty-five 
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tickets  to  the  Messiah,  and  admittaaee  to  the  rehearsals  of  fire 
other  concerts. 

To  the  Boylston  club,  through  its  seoretary,  Mr.  F.  H.  Rat- 
cliffe,  for  eight  tickets  to  each  of  five  concerts. 

To  the  Cecilia  society,  through  its  secretary,  Mr.  Charles  W. 
Stone,  for  four  tickets  to  each  of  five  concerts. 

To  the  Apollo  club,  through  its  secretary,  Mr.  Arthur  Reed, 
for  six  tickets  to  each  of  six  concerts. 

To  the  Euterpe  society,  through  its  president,  Mr.  C.  C.  Per- 
kins, for  an  average  of  four  tickets  to  each  of  four  concerts. 

To  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang,  for  nine  season  tickets  to  six  piano  re- 
citals, devoted  to  Schumann  music. 

To  Mr.  Arthur  Foote,  for  ten  tickets  to  each  of  four  trio  con- 
certs. 

To  Mr.  II.  G.  Tucker,  for  ten  tickets  to  one  piano  recital. 

To  Mr.  John  A.  Preston,  for  a  pass  to  one  concert. 

To  Mr.  Ernst  Perabo,  for  a  pass  to  two  concerts. 

To  Mr.  J.  A.  Hills,  for  twelve  tickets  to  one  concert. 

To  Mr.  Frank  F.  Marshall,  for  ten  tickets  to  one  concert. 

To  Mr.  E.  W.  Tyler,  for  admission  to  two  piano  recitals  by 
Mr.  Otto  Bendix. 

To  Mr.  Henry  F.  Miller,  for  admission  to  one  piano  recital  by 
Mr.  Edmund  Neupert,  to  three  piano  recitals  by  Dr.  Louis 
Maas,  and  for  admission  to  Mr.  William  H.  Sherwood's  testi- 
monial concert  and  to  several  of  his  pupils'  concerts. 

To  Messrs.  Harwood  and  Beardsley,  for  twenty-five  tickets  to 
each  of  two  concerts. 

To  Dr.  Tourj6e,  of  the  New  England  Conservatory,  for  an 
average  of  twenty  tickets  to  each  of  three  concerts. 

To  Miss  Charlotte  Hawes,  for  twenty-five  tickets  to  her  illus- 
trated musical  lecture. 

To  Miss  Henrietta  Maurcr,  for  twelve  tickets  to  one  concert. 

To  Mrs.  Manley  Howe,  for  twelve  tickets  to  one  concert. 

To  Miss  Anna  Dunlap,  for  twenty-four  tickets  to  one  con- 
cert. 
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To  Miss  £.  M.  Stark,  for  twelve  tickets  to  the  Fhillips  church 
concert. 

To  Mr.  W.  J.  Colville,  for  four  tickets  to  a  soiree  musicale. 

//.  —  Acknowledgments  for  Concerts  given  in  our  Hall. 

For  a  series  of  recitals  and  concerts  given  from  time  to  time 
in  the  music  hall  of  the  institution,  we  are  greatly  indebted  to 
the  following  artists :  — 

To  Mrs.  William  H.  Sherwood,  pianist,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Dr. 
Fenderson,  vocalist,  and  Mr.  J.  Dudley  Hall,  accompanist. 

To  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Fenderson,  assisted  by  Miss  Simonton, 
violinist.  Miss  Dunlap,  pianist,  and  Mrs.  Flanders,  elocutionist. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  B.  M.  Chase,  to  Prof.  Shortis 
for  a  delightful  concert  on  the  banjo. 

To  Mr.  Louis  K.  Stark,  assisted  b}^  Mrs.  J.  Arthur  Jacobs, 
pianist,  Mrs.  J.  D.  Buckingham,  vocalist.  Miss  Nellie  B.  Cal- 
lender,  vocalist,  and  Miss  Abby  Holbrook,  elocutionist. 

To  Mr.  Albert  Meyers,  assisted  by  Miss  Annie  C.  Wester- 
velt,  soprano,  Miss  Theresa  Flynn,  alto,  Mrs.  Anna  Mayhew 
Simonds,  pianist,  Mr.  E.  P.  Murphy,  elocutionist,  and  Mr. 
J.  G.  Lennon,  organist  and  pianist. 

III.  —  Acknowledgments  for  Lectures  and  Readings. 

For  various  lectures,  addresses  and  readings,  our  thanks  are 
due  to  the  following  friends :  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Mrs. 
Julia  Ward  Howe,  Rev.  James  Reed,  Rev.  William  P.  Tilden, 
Miss  Adela  Rankin  and  the  late  Mr.  Charles  L.  Heywood. 

IV.  —  Acknowledgments  for  Birds,  Musical  Instruments,  etc. 

To  Mr.  Andrew  H.  Newell,  of  Boston,  for  a  fine  collection  of 
sixt}'  birds  from  Australia,  and  the  skin  of  a  small  kangaroo. 

To  Mr.  P.  C.  Brooks,  for  a  mechanical  French  pianoforte, 
and  to  Mr.  Alfred  A.  Marcus,  for  several  smaller  musical  in- 
struments. 
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To  Mr.  Francis  Brooks  for  a  fine  ebony  and  yelvet  case  for  the 
medals  belonging  to  the  institution. 

For  various  specimens,  curiosities,  etc.,  we  are  indebted  to 
the  following  friends :  Mrs.  W.  C.  Wendte,  Capt.  Perry,  Mr. 
Richard  Sullivan,  Mr.  C.  H.  Dillaway,  Miss  E.  B.  Webster  and 
Miss  Fannie  E.  Webster. 

F.  —  Acknowledgments  for  Periodicals  and  Newspapers. 

The  editors  and  publishers  of  the  following  reviews,  maga- 
zines and  semi-monthly  and  weekly  papers,  continue  to  be  veij 
kind  and  liberal  in  sending  us  their  publications  gratuitoasly, 
which  are  always  cordially  welcomed,  and  perused  with 
interest : — 


The  N.  E.  Journal  of  Education 

»         • 

Boston^ 

1  Mass. 

The  Atlantic, 

(( 

*k 

Wide  Awake,     . 

.         . 

(( 

ki 

Boston  Home  Journal, 

.         . 

fc( 

(4 

Youth's  Companion,    . 

.         . 

«k 

ii 

The  Christian,    .         .  '      . 

.         . 

fcfc 

44 

The  Christian  Register, 

.         . 

Cfc 

k4 

The  Musical  Record, 

.         . 

»( 

44 

The  Musical  Herald,  . 

1         . 

ik 

4. 

The  Folio,           .... 

. 

(4 

4k 

Littell's  Living  Age,  . 

• 

(fc 

44 

Unitarian  Review, 

.         * 

fct 

44 

The  Watchman, 

• 

tfc 

4k 

The  Golden  Rule, 

>         . 

C( 

k4 

Zion's  Herald,     .... 

. 

11 

•  4 

The  Missionary  Herald, 

•         . 

ifc 

44 

The  Salem  Register,    . 

• 

Salem^ 

Mass. 

The  Century,      •         .         .         . 

New  York, 

N.  T. 

St.  Nicholas,       .... 

m 

(t 

44 

The  Christian  Union, 

m 

.  ti 

44 

The  Journal  of  Speculative  Philo 

sophy, 

k  i 

4k 
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Church's  Musical  Journal,  .  .    Cincinnati^  0. 

Groodson  Gazette,  Va.  Inst,  for  Deaf- Mutes  and  Blind. 
Tablet,      .        .     West  Va.  "  »' 

Deaf-Mute  Index,  Colorado, ''  "  ''        " 

Companion,       .     Minnesota  Institute  for  Deaf-Mutes. 
n  Mentore  del  Ciechi,        .         .  Florence,  Italy. 

I  desire  again  to  render  the  most  hearty  thanks,  in  behalf  of 
all  our  pupils,  to  the  kind  friends  who  have  thus  nobly  remem- 
bered them.  The  seeds  which  their  friendly  and  generous  atten- 
tions have  sown  have  fallen  on  no  barren  ground,  but  will  con- 
tinue to  bear  fruit  in  after  years ;  and  the  memory  of  many  of 
these  delightful  and  instructive  occasions  and  valuable  gifts  will 
be  retained  through  life. 

M.  ANAGNOS. 
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tickets  to  the  Messiah,  and  admittance  to  the  rehearsals  of  five 
other  concerts. 

To  the  Boylston  club,  through  its  secretary,  Mr.  F.  H.  Rat- 
clifTe,  for  eight  tickets  to  each  of  five  concerts. 

To  the  Cecilia  society,  through  its  secretary,  Mr.  Charles  W. 
Stone,  for  four  tickets  to  each  of  five  concerts. 

To  the  Apollo  club,  through  its  secretary,  Mr.  Arthur  Reed, 
for  six  tickets  to  each  of  six  concerts. 

To  the  Euterpe  society,  through  its  president,  Mr.  C.  C.  Per- 
kins, for  an  average  of  four  tickets  to  each  of  four  concerts. 

To  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang,  for  nine  season  tickets  to  six  piano  re- 
citals, devoted  to  Schumann  music. 

To  Mr.  Arthur  Foote,  for  ten  tickets  to  each  of  four  trio  con- 
certs. 

To  Mr.  H.  G.  Tucker,  for  ten  tickets  to  one  piano  recital. 

To  Mr.  John  A.  Preston,  for  a  pass  to  one  concert. 

To  Mr.  Ernst  Perabo,  for  a  pass  to  two  concerts. 

To  Mr.  J.  A.  Hills,  for  twelve  tickets  to  one  concert. 

To  Mr.  Frank  F.  Marshall,  for  ten  tickets  to  one  concert. 

To  Mr.  E.  W.  Tyler,  for  admission  to  two  piano  recitals  by 
Mr.  Otto  Bendix. 

To  Mr.  Henry  F.  Miller,  for  admission  to  one  piano  recital  by 
Mr.  Edmund  Neupert,  to  three  piano  recitals  by  Dr.  Louis 
Maas,  and  for  admission  to  Mr.  William  H.  Sherwood's  testi- 
monial concert  and  to  several  of  his  pupils'  concerts. 

To  Messrs.  Harwood  aud  Beardsley,  for  twenty-five  tickets  to 
each  of  two  concerts. 

To  Dr.  Tourj6e,  of  the  New  England  Conservatory,  for  an 
average  of  twenty  tickets  to  each  of  three  concerts. 

To  Miss  Charlotte  Hawes,  for  twenty-five  tickets  to  her  illus- 
trated musical  lecture. 

To  Miss  Henrietta  Maurer,  for  twelve  tickets  to  one  concert. 

To  Mrs.  Manley  Howe,  for  twelve  tickets  to  one  concert. 

To  Miss  Anna  Dunlap,  for  twenty-four  tickets  to  one  con- 
cert. 
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To  MIsB  E.  M.  Stark,  for  twelve  tickets  to  the  FhiUipe  ohoroh 
concert. 
To  Mr.  W.  J.  Colville,  for  foar  tickets  to  a   soir6e  musicale. 

//.  —  Acknowledgments  for  Concerts  given  in  our  HcUt. 

For  a  seriea  of  recitals  and  concerts  giTen  fW>m  time  to  time 
in  the  music  ball  of  the  institution,  we  are  greatly  indebted  to 
tbe  following  artists :  — 

To  Mrs.  William  H.  Sherwood,  pianist,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Dr. 
FendersoD,  vocalist,  and  Mr.  J.  Dudley  Hall,  accompanist. 

To  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Fendereon,  assisted  by  Miss  Simooton, 
violinist,  Misa  Dunlap,  piaoiBt,  and  Mrs.  Flanders,  elocationist. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  6.  M.  Chase,  to  Prof.  Shortis 
for  a  delightful  concert  on  tbe  banjo. 

To  Mr.  Louis  K.  Stark,  assisted  by  Mrs.  J.  Arthur  Jacobs, 
pianist,  Mrs.  J.  D.  Buckingham,  vocalist.  Miss  Nellie  B.  Col- 
lender,  vocalist,  and  Miss  Abby  Holbrook,  elocutionist. 

To  Mr.  Albert  Meyers,  assisted  by  Mbs  Annie  C.  Weater- 
velt,  soprano,  Miss  Theresa  Flynn,  alto,  Mrs.  Anna  Mayhew 
Simonds,  pianist,  Mr.  E.  P.  Murphy,  elocutionist,  and  Mr. 
J.  G.  Lennon,  organist  and  pianist. 

///.  —  Acknowledgments  for  Lectures  and  Readings. 

For  various  lectures,  addresses  and  readings,  our  thanks  are 
due  to  tbe  following  friends  i  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Mrs. 
Julia  Ward  Howe,  Rev.  James  Keed,  Rev.  William  P.  Tilden, 
Miss  Adcta  Rankin  and  the  late  Mr.  Charles  L.  Heywood. 

IV.  —  Acknowledgments  for  Birds,  Musical  Tn^ruments,  etc. 

To  Mr.  Andrew  H.  Newell,  of  Boston,  for  a  fine  collection  of 
sixty  birds  from  Australia,  and  the  skiu  of  a  small  kangaroo. 

To  Mr.  P.  C.  Brooke,  for  a  mechanical  French  pianoforte, 
and  to  Mr.  Alfred  A.  Marcus,  for  several  smaller  musical  in- 
struments. 
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To  Mr.  Francis  Brooks  for  a  fine  ebony  and  velvet  case  for  the 
medals  belonging  to  the  institution. 

For  various  specimens,  curiosities,  etc.,  we  are  indebted  to 
the  following  friends :  Mrs.  W.  C.  Wendte,  Capt.  Perry,  Mr. 
Richard  Sullivan,  Mr.  C.  H.  Dillaway,  Miss  E.  B.  Webster  and 
Miss  Fannie  E.  Webster. 

F.  —  Acknowledgments  for  Periodicals  and  Newspapers* 

The  editors  and  publishers  of  the  following  reviews,  maga- 
zines and  semi-monthly  and  weekly  papers,  continue  to  be  very 
kind  and  liberal  in  sending  us  their  publications  gratuitously, 
which  are  always  cordially  welcomed,  and  perused  with 
interest :  — 


The  N.  E.  Journal  of  Education. 

)        • 

Boston, 

Mass. 

The  Atlantic, 

n 

Wide  Awake, 

•                • 

l( 

Boston  Home  Journal, 

I                 • 

4( 

Youth's  Companion,    . 

k                • 

fck 

The  Christian,    . 

•                 » 

ki 

The  Christian  Register, 

•                 • 

(i 

The  Musical  Record, 

•                 • 

%i 

The  Musical  Herald,  . 

1                • 

(i 

The  Folio, 

• 

a 

Littell's  Living  Age,  . 

• 

n 

Unitarian  Review, 

•                 • 

fct 

The  Watchman, 

»                 • 

t( 

The  Golden  Rule, 

■                • 

(( 

Zion's  Herald,     . 

• 

(( 

The  Missionary  Herald, 

• 

•                 • 

i( 

The  Salem  Register,    . 

• 

Salem  y 

Mass. 

The  Century, 

New  York, 

N.  T. 

St.  Nicholas, 

m 

(( 

4fc 

The  Christian  Union, 

9                       m 

.  K 

(4 

The  Journal  of  Speculative 

Philo 

sophy. 

(k 

4( 

87 

Church's  Uusical  Joarnal,  .  .    Cincinnati,  0. 

GoodsoD  Gazette,  Va.  litat.  for  Deaf-Mvtea  and  Blind. 
Tablet,      .         .     Wegt  Va.  "  "  "         " 

Deaf-Uute  Index,  Ci^orado, "  "  "        " 

CompantoD,       .     Minnesota  Inttitute  for  Deaf-MuUs. 
II  Meatore  del  Ciechi,  .  Floreiux,  Baly. 

I  <]eaire  agaio  to  render  the  most  hearty  thanks,  in  behalf  of 
all  out  pupils,  to  the  kind  iViends  who  have  thus  uobly  remem- 
bered them.  The  seeds  which  tbeir  friendly  and  generous  atten- 
tions  have  sown  have  fallen  on  no  barren  ground,  but  will  con- 
tinue to  bear  fVuit  in  after  years ;  and  the  memory  of  many  of 
these  <lelightflil  and  instmctive  occasions  and  valuable  gifts  will 
be  retained  through  life. 

M.  ANAGNOS. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  BXPENDITOKES 
Fob  the  Ybab  CNDDia  Sept.  SO,  1883. 


MainUnanee,  Salaries,  SuperinUndenee,  ami  Imtntotwn 

Meat,  24361  Iba., 

♦2333  26 

Fiah,  4,601  lbs. 

230  96 

Butter,  5,208  lbs 

1,645  65 

Eiee,  aago,  etc,,  693  Iba 

66  72 

Brend,  flour,  and  meat, .... 

1384  69 

Potatoea  and  other  Tegetable^ 

797  3* 

Fn.it 

362  48 

Milk,  23,336  qtB 

1,414  10 

Sugar,  6,971  lbs 

624  38 

Tea  and  coffee,  620  Iba,, 

176  28 

Groceriea 

829  77 

Gas  and  oil 

469  86 

Coal  and  wood 

2,930  13 

332  40 

Salaries,  superintendence,  and  instniction. 

16,218  99 

Wages 

4,266  27 

Outside  ud 

256  71 

Medicines  and  medical  aid,    , 

20  09 

Furniture  and  bedding. 

1,221  78 

Clothing  and  mending, 

9  09 

284  76 

Ezpenaes  of  stable,        ,        .        .        . 

173  66 

Books,  stationery,  and  apparatus, 

1,534  67 

Ordinary  construction  and  repairs. 

1,436  38 

Water  taxes  and  insurance,  . 

336  00 

Trarelling  expenses 

78  98 

Sundries 

104  84 

92 


Amount  brought  forward^     . 


$39^98  S» 


Extraordinary  Expemes, 

Extraordinary  constmction  and  repairs. 
Rent  of  office  in  Avon  Street, 
Expenses  of  tuning  department, 

"        "   boys^  shop, 
Bills  to  be  refunded. 
Beneficiaries  of  the  Harris  Fond, 
Board  of  beneficiary, 


Bills  of  work  department. 


$3,461  76 

250  00 

•776  94 

84  85 

138  69 

855  00 

87  13 


tl6,876  68 


22/»30  05 
$62,528  37 


*  I7oTB.— The  reeelpU  from  tuning,  unonnting  to  $1,734.00,  have  be«n  p«ld  bj  Hm 
director  to  tho  treasurer.    They  show  a  balance  In  fkvor  of  this  deimrtment  of  $048.00. 

t  The  earnings  of  the  shop,  amounting  to  $16,390.91,  were  In  like  manner  paid  by  tba 
director  to  the  treasurer.  After  deducting  Increaaed  value  of  stock  on  hand,  $92940. 
there  is  a  balance  against  the  workshop  amounting  to  $656.87. 


EXPENSES  OF  PRINTING  DEPARTMENT. 


Labor, 

.  $1,434  38 

Stock, 

1,289  60 

Machinery, 

276  76 

Type. 

39  76 

Electrotyping,        .... 

570  82 

Binding, 

703  60 

Sundries, 

18  94 

$4,333  86 


GENERAL   ABSTRACT 

Or  AccouKT  OF  THB  WoRK  Defabtkkht,  Oct.  1, 


Dne  to  the  inslitntion  for  investmenla  alnos 

tho  first  date f44,7S9  07 

Excess  of  expeDditures  over  receipts,  .  l,id£  77 

M6.210  84 

Asiett. 

Stock  on  hand  Oct.  1, 1883 te,19S  64 

Debts  due  Oct  1, 1883 2,083  97 

7,276  51 

tS8,934  Sa 

Balance  afjainst  the  work  department  Oot.  1, 

1883 #38,984  3S 

Balance  a^nst  the  work  department  OcL  1, 

1882 38,378  06 

Cost  of  carrying  on  the  work  department  for 
the  year  ending  Sept.  30, 1688 $556  37 

Cash  Teceived  for  sales  dnring  the  year,     .    $15,390  91 
Excess  of  expenditures  orer  Tocelpts,  ,  1,485  77 

116376  68 

Salaries  and  wages  pdd  blind  people,  $3^79  34 

"       paid  to  seeing  people,  2,360  04 

Sundries  for  stock,  etc 10,937  SO 

#16376  68 
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INVENTORY  OF  STOCK 


Oct.  1,  1883. 

Real  estate,  South  Boston,     . 

.  1260,000  00 

"         *•      11  Oxford  street, 

5,.0OO  00 

$255,500  00 

Railroad  stock,       .... 

11,000  00 

Notes, 

59.000  00 

Cash  in  treasury,    .... 

f  2,748  08 

Less  duo  Director, 

1,120  61 

1,627  47 

Harris  Fund, 

83,000  00 

Printing  Fund,       .... 

108,500  00 

Kindergarten  Fund, 

2,900  00 

Household  furniture. 

16.320  00 

Provisious  and  supplies, 

895  06 

Wood  and  coal,      .... 

3,288  80 

Work  department,  stock. 

$5,192  54 

"               "          debts  due. 

2,083  97 

7,276  61 

Musical  dijpartment,  viz.,  — 

One  large  organ, 

f  5,000  00 

Four  small  organs,     . 

450  00 

Forty-five  pianos. 

.       10,450  00 

Brass  and  reed  instruments, 

900  00 

Violins, 

35  00 

Musical  library, .... 

GOO  00 

17,435  00 

•                 ■ 

Amount  carried  forward, 

1567,342  84 
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Amount  brwtghl  forward, $567,342  84 

PriatiDg  departmenl,  viz.. 

Stock  ftod  machinerj 11,800  00 

Booka  and  maps, 8,291  46 

Stereotype  pUtea, 4,470  83 

U,562  27 

School  furniture  and  apparatus,    .  .  7,700  00 

Library  books  in  commoo  type,    .  f2,d00  00 

"      in  raised  type,       .  .        6,500  00 

9,400  00 

Boya'  ahop, 100  70 

Stable  and  tools 1,06G  17 

•600,171  98 
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LIST  OF  EMBOSSED  BOOKS, 

Printed  at  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind. 


TITLE  OF  BOOK. 


I 

II 


Howe's  Cvcl6p8Bdia,     . 

Baxter's  Call. 

Book  of  Proverbs, 

Book  of  Psalms,   . 

New  Testament,  . 

Book  of  Common  Prayer, 

Hymns  for  the  Blind,   . 

Pilgrim's  Progress, 

Life  of  Melanchihon,   . 

Natural  Theology, 

Combe's  Constitution  of  Man, 

Selections  from  the  Works  of  Swedenborg, 

Second  Table  of  Logarithms, 

Philosophy  of  Natural  History,   . 

Huxley's  Science  Primers,  Introductory, 

Memoir  of  Dr.  Samuel  6.  Howe, 

Cutter's  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Hygiene, 

Viri  Romse,  new  edition  with  additions, 

Musical  Characters  used  by  the  seeing. 

Key  to  Braille's  Musical  Notation, 

Guyot's  Geography,      .... 

Scribner's  Geographical  Reader, 

Dickens's  Child's  History  of  England, 

Anderson's  History  of  the  United  States, 

Higginson's  Young  Folks'  History  of  the  United  States, 

Scnmitz's  History  of  Greece, 

Schmitz's  History  of  Rome, 

Freeman's  History  of  Europe, 

An  Account  of  the  Most  Celebrated  Diamonds, . 

Extracts  from  British  and  American  Literature, 

Ameiican  Prose, 

Hawthorne's  Tan^lewood  Tales, 

Dickens's  Old  Curiosity  Shop,      .... 

Dickens's  Christmas  Carol,  with  extracts  from  Pidkwick, 

Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  . 

George  Eliot's  Silas  Marner, 

Biographical  Sketch  of  George  Eliot, 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost, 


8 


2 
2 
2 
3 
1 
1 
1 
I 
2 


14  00 
2  60 

2  00 

3  00 
60 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


2 

4 
2 
4 
1 
4 
4 


3 

3 
2 

3 
3 


4 
2 
3 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
2  00 
85 
85 
00 
50 
00 

2  50 

3  50 
3  00 
2  50 
2  50 

50 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
50 
25 
00 


3 
3 
2 
4 
3 
3 
3 
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List  of  Ehbussxd  Books  —  Continued. 


Pope's  Esaa;  on  Mnn  and  other  Poems, 
Shakespeare's  Hamlet  and  Julius  Ciesiir, 
Scott's  Laj  or  the  Last  Minstrel  and  37  other  Poems, 
Byron's  Hebrew  Melodies  and  Cbilde  Harold, 
TeDnj^son'a  In  Memoriam  and  other  Poems, . 

LoDgl'ellow's  Evangeline 

Longfellow's  Evangeline  and  other  Poems, 
Whitlier's  Poems,  .        ,        .        . 

Lowell's  Poems, 

Bryant's  Poems, 

Longrellow's  Birthdav,  by  J.  R.  Anagnos, 
(Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Biographical  Sketches  of  Distinguished  Persons, 
Commemoration  Odo,  by  H.  W  "'"    " 


Script  and  point  iilphaliet  sheets  per  hundred. 

An  Ec'lectiu  Primer, 

Child's  First  Bo')k, 

Child's  Sew)nd  Book, 

Child's  Third  Book.      . 

Child's  Fourth  Book,    . 

Child's  Fiah  Book, 

Child's  Sixth  Book,       . 

Child's  Seventh  Book,  . 

Youth's  Library,  vol.  1st, 

Youth's  Library,  vol.  2d, 

Youth's  Library,  vol,  3d, 

Youth's  Library,  vol.  4th, 

Youth's  Library,  vol.  5th, 

Youth's  Library,  vol.  6th, 

Youth's  Librarv,  vol.  7th, 

Youlh'a  Library,  vol.  8th,     .        . 

Children's  Fairy  Book,  l>y  M.  ilnagnos, 

Andtriien's  Stories  an<l  Tales, 

Eliot's  Six  Arabian  Nights,  . 

Lodge's  Twelve  Popular  Tales, 

Bible  Stories  in  Bible  language,  by  Emilie  Ponlssou, 


5  00 

2  00 

3  00 
3  00 


3  00 
2  00 
S  60 


N.  B.    The  prices  in  the  above  list  a 


t  down  per  volume,  not  per 
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LIST  OF  APPLIANX'ES  AND  TANGIBLE  APPARATUS, 


Made  <U  tht  Perkins  InslUution  and  JlassachuseUs  School  for  the  Blind, 


Geoorapht. 


I.  —  Wall-Maps 

1.  The  Hemispheres, 

2.  United  States,  Mexico  and  Canada, 

3.  North  America, 
A,  Sooth  America, 

5.  Europe, 

6.  Asia, 

7.  Africa, 

8.  The  World  on  Mercator's  Projection, 

Each  |:i5,  or  the  set. 


9280 


size,  42  bv  52  inches. 


it 


tk 


ik 


*l 


•  » 


tk 


II.  —  Dissected  Maps. 


1.  Eastern  Hemisphere, 

2.  Western  Hemisphere, 

3.  North  America, 

4.  United  States, 

5.  South  America, 

6.  Europe, 

7.  Asia,  . 

8.  Africa, 


Each  $23,  or  the  set,  $184 


size,  30  by  36  inches. 


ii 


»t 


*t 


*t 


tt 
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These  maps  are  considered,  in  point  of  workmanship,  accuracy  and 
distinctness  of  outline,  durability  and  beauty,  far  superior  to  all  tbnsfar 
made  in  Europe  or  in  this  country. 


lS^"The  New  England  Journal  of  E()tic;itioD "  siys,  "They  are  vary 
Btronv.  present  a  fine,  bright  aarf^ice,  and  are  an  omnment  Id  any  school- 
Ill. —Kn-afap*. 

Cushions  lor  pin-iiiiips  and  diagrams, «;ich,  f)  75 

Arithuetic. 

Ciphering-boards  made  of  br^sH  strips,  nickel-plated,         .  'tach,  |l  85 

Ciphering-types,  nickel-plated,  per  hundred,  "100 

Writimo. 

Grooved  writing-cards, each,|0  10 

Braille  taltlcta,  with  metallic  bed,  '•      1  60 

Braille  French  (ablets,  with  cloth  bed, "       I  DO 

Braille  new  tablets,  with  cloth  bod,  "      1  00 

Braille  Dais}'  tablets,              ...                                .  "      5  00 
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TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 


*'  Candidates  for  admission  must  be  over  nine  and  under  nineteen 
years  of  age,  and  none  others  shall  be  admitted."^  —  Extract  from  the 
by-laws. 

Blind  children  and  youth  between  the  ages  above  pre- 
scribed and  of  sound  mind  and  good  moral  character,  can 
be  admitted  to  the  school  by  paying  $300  per  annum. 
Those  among  them  who  belong  to  the  state  of  Massachu- 
setts and  whose  parents  or  guardians  are  not  able  to  pay 
the  whole  or  a  portion  of  this  sum,  can  be  admitted 
gratuitously  by  application  to  the  governor  for  a  warrant. 

The  following  is  a  good  form,  though  any  other  will 
do :  — 

"  To  His  Excellency  the  Oovertior. 

**  Siu,  —  My  son  (or  daughter,  or  nephew,  or  niece,  as  the  case  may 

be),  named ,  and  aged ,  cannot  be  instructed  in  the  common 

schools,  for  want  of  sight.  I  am  unable  to  pay  for  the  tuition  at  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  and  I 
request  that  your  Excellency  will  give  a  warrant  for  free  admission. 

Very  respectfully, ." 

The  application  may  be  made  by  any  relation  or  friend, 
if  the  parents  are  dead  or  absent. 

It  should  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate,  signed  by 
some  regular  physician,  in  this  form  :  — 

'*  I  certify,  that,  in  my  opinion, has  not  suflficient  vision  to 

be  taught  in  common  schools ;  and  that  ho  is  free  from  epilepsy,  and 

from  any  contagious  disease. 

(Signed) ." 
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TbeBe  papers  should  be  done  up  together,  and  forwarded  . 
to  tbe  Director  of  the  Instetution  fob  tub  Blind, 
Soulh  BoHion,  Mass. 

Blind  children  and  youth  residing  in  Moiue,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Coonecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  by 
applying  us  above  to  tbe  governor,  or  the  "  Secretary  of 
State,"  in  their  respective  states,  can  obtain  warrants  for 
free  admission,  ^ 

Tbe  sum  of  $300  above  specified  covors  all  expenses 
(except  for  clothing),  namely,  board,  lodging,  washing, 
tuition,  and  the  use  of  books  and  musical  instruments. 
Tbe  pupils  must  furnish  their  own  clothing,  and  pay  their 
own  fares  to  and  from  tbe  institution. 

An  obligation  will  be  required  from  some  responsible 
persons,  that  tbe  pupil  shall  be  kept  properly  supplied 
with  decent  clothing,  shall  bo  provided  for  during  vaca- 
tions, and  shall  be  removed,  without  expense  to  the  insti- 
tution, whenever  it  may  bo  desirable  to  discharge  him. 

The  usual  period  of  tuition  is  from  five  to  seven  years. 

The  friends  of  tbe  pupils  can  visit  them  whenever  they 
choose. 

The  use  of  tobacco,  either  in  smoking  or  otherwise,  is 
strictly  prohibited  in  the  institution. 

Persons  applying  for  admission  of  children  must  till  out 
certain  blanks,  copies  of  which  will  be  forwarded  to  any 
address  on  application. 

For  further  information  address  M,  Anaqnos,  DirbotOb, 
Fbkkihs  iNaTiTUTioN  FOR  Tsu  Blind,  Sout/t  Boston, 
Mans. 
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COMMENCEMENT  EXEECISES 

OF  TUB 

PERKINS    INSTITUTION    AND    MASSACHUSETTS    SCHOOL 

.      FOR    THE    BLIND, 

Held  cut  Tremont  Temple,  on  Tuesday^  June  5, 1883^  at  3  P.M. 

Samuel  Eliot,  LL.D.,  Presiding. 


PROGRAMME.     Part  I. 

1.  ORGAN   SELECTIONS. 

Miss  Ereda  Black  and  Mu.  Wm.  B.  Hammond. 

2.  BAND,  —  Potpourri, arr,  by  Heinicke* 

3.  ESSAY,  —  "  Our  Library." 

Miss  Julia  £.  Burnuam. 

4.  EXERCISE  IN   CHEMISTRY. 

Benjamin  F.  Parkeu. 

6.     SOLO   FOR  ALTO  HORN,  — •*  Morceau  (  „  p^v««^^. 

de  Salon,"  Variations,  ]    '        •      -«•  jrampart. 

ClIKISTOPniiU   A.    IlOWLAND. 

6.  ESSAY,  —  '•  Tlie  Steam-Eugine,"  (illustrated). 

William  P.  Garrison. 

7.  QUARTETTE,  -  -  Farting     J  ,^„^.^  ,^y  ^.^  ^^^  McCaffrfy. 

Misses  Mabel  Brown,  Lknna  D.  Swinerton,  Mary 
McCArFKEY,  and  Emma  Pattercon. 

8.  ESSAY,  —  "  The  Practice  of  Ma^ssagc,  a  Possibility  for  the  Blind.** 

Miss  Jenny  M.  Colby. 


1.  HIUTASY  DRILL  AND   GYMNASTICS. 

2.  PIANO  DUET,  — Scherzo  ftoDiTth  Symphony,  .       .   Betthovtn. 

Miss  Maby  McCaffkby  and  Mies  Sabau  A.  Hamsoh. 

8.    READING  WITH  TIIB  FINGERS,— Exercise  in  Oeography. 
A  Class  of  Boys. 

i.     KINDERGARTEN   EXERCISES. 

6.    DCET,  —  '■  The  Ftohermsn,"  ...  .  V.  Gu6ii»«(. 

Ukssbs.  Wu.  B.  Hahmokd  and  L.  Titus. 


VALEDICTORY. 


MlBB  LiNNA  D.   SWIKRBTOM.] 


AWARD   OF   DIPLOMAS, 

By  Dh.  Samuel  Euot. 


"}    ■ 


NAMES    OF  GRADUATES. 


JuuA  E.  Bdrnkau. 
Jemmt  M.  Colby. 

WlLLIAU  P.  GaRBISON. 


Misr  McCi.rFBBT. 
Benjamin  F.  Fabeeb. 
Lehna  D.  SwiNUtTOH. 


APPENDIX. 


The  Blind  Children's  Kindergarten. 


EMILIE  POULBSON. 


Reprinted  tram  the  Octniier  number  or  the  Widk  Awakb  b;  kind  penniMlon  or 
Meeeri.  D.  Lotlirop  &  Co.,  publlshere  of  the  magoLiat. 


THE  BLIND  CHILDEEN'S  KINDERGARTEN. 


r   EMILIE  TOVISBOV. 


Dn  you  remember  the  article  about  the  Ferkina  Insti- 
tution  for  tbe  Blind,  in  the  "Wide  Awake  "for  Marcb, 
1878,  —  tbat  noble  supplemcalary  public  school  for  those 
,  brothers  and  sisters  of  yours  over  whose  eyes  u  heavy 
hand  has  been  mysteriously  laid?  Since  that  account  was 
written,  a  kindergarten  experiment  bos  been  tried,  and 
it  promises  to  be  the  best  "  happy  thought "  yet  for  the 
benefit  of  blind  children.  It  really  seems  that  knowledge 
and  usefulness  and  self-reliance  were  to  be  reached  by  a 
blind  person  some  years  sooner  by  way  of  the  kinder- 
garten than  by  any  of  tbe  slow,  slow  progreaaes  over  the 
long,  long  roads  of  other  years. 

To  be  sure  object-teaching  had  been  used  in  the  school. 
The  botany  class  had  its  vegetable  garden ;  there  had 
been  weighing  and  measnring,  buying  and  selling,  in  the 
arithmetic  classes ;  the  physiology  class  had  fine  ana- 
tomical models;  and  there  were  stufied  birds  and  other 
animals  for  tbe  student  in  natural  history,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  orders  given  to  the  wondering  Peter  for  lobsters, 
clams,  heart  and  lungs  of  an  ox,  tbe  bones  of  fowls,  and 
many  like  objects. 

Seeing  that  what  was  touched  was  comprehended  far 
more  completely  and  quickly  than  what  was  described  by 
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voice,  Mr.  Anagiios,  after  much  careful  study  of  the  kinder- 
garten, resolved  to  introduce  it  into  tlie  school ;  resolved 
to  teach  great  boys  and  girls  just  as  baby-folks  are 
taught;  reiiolved,  if  he  succeeded  as  he  expected,  to  give 
the  world  no  peace  until  a  great,  noble  kindergarten 
should  be  built  and  endowed  that  would  take  in  all  the 
blind  baby-folks  at  the  outset,  just  as  soon  as  they  came 
to  true  kindergarten  age,  so  that  they  might  begin  to 
learn  at  the  time  of  life  when  other  children  begin. 

He  started  with  two  classes ;  one  in  the  boys'  school, 
and  one  in  the  girls'.  Both  classes  are  composed  mostly 
of  the  pupils  of  the  lowest  grade.  But  he  also  brings  in 
for  a  time  those  in  the  higher  classes  who  are  conspicu- 
ously lacking  in  dexterity,  or  whose  conceptions  of  form 
are  unusually  vague  and  confused. 

The  idea  that  a  blind  person  is  ever  without  a  marvel- 
ously  delicate  touch  will  be  new  to  many  people;  but 
the  truth  is,  that  the  sensitive  touch,  instead  of  being  a 
compensatory  gift,  has  been  the  result  of  harder  work  than 
you  or  I  know  anything  about  —  the  most  patient,  long- 
continued  effort  to  see  and  think  and  imagine  and  remem- 
ber with  the  fingers. 

Mr.  Anagnos  finds  kindergarten  work  to  be  his  most 
valuable  means  in  the  cultivation  of  this  sensitiveness  of 
the  fingers,  and  he  would  esteem  it  indispensable  in  the 
institution  for  this  result  alone.  But  beside  this,  there 
seems  no  way  so  effective  of  affording  a  systematic  study 
of  form  —  it  is  the  true  A  B  C  in  the  education  of  the  blind. 

The  geometrical  training  which  any  child  gets  in  the 
kindergarten  helps  the  blind  wonderfully  to  definitely 
imagine  objects  which  they  cannot  handle. 

The  little  girls  who    have   taken   up   geography  after 


their  kindergarten  training  are  far  readier  in  their  map- 
work  than  previous  clasBes.  They  are  very  quick  to  notice 
pcciiliaritiea  in  the  shape  of  the  states  and  countries,  and 
they  listen  to  descriptions  most  understaudingly. 

"  Heading  by  touch,"  too,  is  far  easier  to  the  tingers 
which  have  been  triiined  in  tracing  the  embroidered  pat- 
terns on  the  sewing-ctirdd,  weaving  the  delicate  papers 
and  modelling  in  clay.  The  work  of  square  baudwriting 
is  taken  up  with  great  delight 
n  U  Q  J  P  r  Q  and  courage  by  pupils  who  already 
J  know  linos  and  angles  well  through 
Tiu  "*  B  c"  or  TRc  BLIND.  t|jg  Btick-tayiug  aiid  sewing.  The 
Bruillc  point  writing  (a  system  of  raised  dots,  and  used 
because  it  can  be  read  by  touch)  and  the  written  arith- 
metic  of  the  blind,  which  is  done  with  tyj>e  placed  in 
different  positions  to  represent  the  different  figures,  both 
require  the  clearness  concerning  "  upper  right,"  "lower 
right,"  "Upper  left"  and  "lower  left,"  which  ie  con- 
stantly cultivated  by  the  kindergarten  work  with  cubes, 
planes  and  sticks.  The  teacher  of  the  girls'  work  school, 
under  whom  the  girls  learn  hand-sewing,  machine-sew- 
ing, knitting,  crochettiug,  hammock-making,  and  cane- 
seating,  speaks  heartily  in  praise  of  kindergarten  as  a 
preparatory  training.  So  it  is  in  music;  the  awakened 
mind  and  flexile  hand,  with  muscles  already  trained  in 
the  kindei-garten  to  obey,  tell  at  once  in  the  progress  of 
the  pupil. 

The  youngest  children  in  these  two  classes  are  ten 
years  of  iige  ;  the  majority  older.  But  they  nre  found  to 
need  the  same  development  and  the  same  simple  lesson 
as  ordinary  children  from  three  to  six  years  of  age;  not 
because  of  any  natural  mental  lack,  but  because  the  aim- 
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less,  neglected  lives  they  have  led  before  coming  to  tbo 
institution  have  kept  them  dull  and  unavirake.  The  little 
blind  child,  following  its  natural  instinct  of  play,  gets 
hurt  80  often  that  it  soon  feels  it  safest  to  curl  up  in 
a  corner  and  keep  still.  If  it  try  to  play  games  with 
active,  seeing  childrcMi,  it  finds  itself  in  the  way;  and 
in  the  way  still  when  there  is  work  to  do  —  it  is  naturally 
shoved  to  one  side ;  play,  work,  conversation  pass  it  by 
—  growth  stops  or  goes  on  slowly  and  weakly. 

By  and  by,  perhaps,  some  one  takes  the  necessary 
steps  and  sends  the  big  girl  or  boy  to  the  school  for 
the  blind.  And  until  the  establishment  of  these  classes, 
there  has  been  no  kindergarten  into  which  to  receive 
this  big,  clumsy  infant.  One  girl  said  to  me,  piteously, 
•*  When  1  was  at  home,  my  stepmother  used  always  to  be 
a-scolding  to  me  and  my  father,  about  my  being  blind  and 
not  being  able  to  work  in  the  factory  like  the  others,  and 
I  not  doinff  the  housework  either.  But  nobody  showed 
me  how  to  do  anything  till  I  came  here.  How  could  I  do 
things?  "  The  same  girl  has  since  written  to  an  aunt  who, 
she  says,  was  always  '*  feeling  bad  "  because  of  her  blind- 
ness :  '<  I  don't  mind  it  now  being  blind,  because  I  can  go 
all  around,  and  I  can  sew  and  wash  dishes  and  have  my 
lessons,  and  do  just  like  other  people." 

But  it  is  not  always  unkindness  which  leaves  the  poor 
things  so  untrained.  Some  suffer  from  the  unwise  ten- 
derness which  has  led  their  friends  to  wait  upon  them 
always.  A  girl  of  twenty,  who  came  to  the  institution, 
could  scarcely  pin  her  collars,  and  preferred  to  have  some 
one  put  her  gloves  and  shawl  on  for  her.  The  kinder- 
garten has  done  much  for  her  already  in  giving  her  hands 
their  normal  handiness. 


i 
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Ill 

*•  Whiit  (lid  you  do  At  home,  Sarah  ?  "  I  asked  another 
girl  one  day. 

"Look  at  me,"  she  replied;  "do  you  see  the  way  I 
am  sitting?"  She  hud  her  hands  folded  in  her  lap,  her 
whole  iittitude  as  listless  as  possible,  "  That  is  what  I 
used  to  do  all  day  long." 

Such  are  many  of  the  girls  in  our  kindergarten  ;  grown- 
up, hut  as  little  children  in  their  use  of  hoth  muscle  and 
mind :  others  have  hecn  more  fortunate  in  home  circum- 
stances  and  training,  and  many  are  winsome,  and  dear, 
and  interesting;  hut  all  need  either  the  mental  or  manual 
drill,  or  both,  of  the  kindergarten,  befurc  going  into  the 
usual  classes. 

Let  me  tell  you  how  we  train  these  great,  piteous 
children : 

Monday  is  sewing-day  —  they  scarcely  have  any  other 
names  for  days  than  "  clay-day,"  "  weaving-day,"  "  cuab- 
ion-day,"  etc. ;  — not  for  hemming,  over^banding,  basting 
and  stitching ;  these  come  in  the  afternoon  work  school ; 
hut  the  embroidering  of  white  cards  with  worsteds  in  pat- 
terns. The  cards  being  pricked,  the  girls  can  feel  the 
boles  easily  for  working,  and  by  tracing  the  worated  lines 
when  completed  they  "  see  just  how  it  looks."  They 
observe  with  their  fiugers  and  their  imaginations. 

Among  the  outlines,  that  of  a  house  is  a  favorite  with 
both  teacher  and  pupils.  It  brings  up  enough  interesting 
information  to  keep  them  listening  and  questioning  for  a 
long  time.  Seeing  people  do  not  realii^e  that  a  blind  per- 
son may  not  know  the  shape  of  a  house  roof,  the  color  of 
a  chimney,  and  hundreds  of  other  every-day  things  be- 
yond the  reach  of  investigating  fingers ;  so  the  suggest- 
iveness  of  the  sewing  cards  is  a  valuable  help  in  leading 
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these  pupils  to  a  correct   knowle<lge  of   things  about 
thcni. 

Tuesday  is  "  cushion -day,"  The  girls  come  to  the 
plousaiit  east  room,  whcie  there  are  plants  and  sun&biue 
enough  to  satisfy  any  kiiider- 
garleiier,  aud  a  kaowiug  liltic 
canary  besides,  and  gather 
around  the  horseshoe 
table. 


(.)n  it  lire  red  and  grey  enslijon?.  each  with  a  iilciitiful 
supply  of  tiuy  dull-luiirpiiis  in  the  ujiper  right-hand  cor- 
ner. Wlit'u  stick-liiyiiij:^  is  tlic  work,  the  girls  soon  have 
iin  tlii'ir  eu.'liioiis  a  line  array  (if  line^.  sijurires,  triangles, 
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ladders,  chairs,  and  here  and  there  a  bird-house  or  other 
fancy  figure.  They  fasten  the  Bticka  down  carefully  at 
each  end  with  a  hairpin,  and  thus  have  the  same  satiafac- 
tion  as  in  card-sewing  —  that  of  exaniiniug  their  work 
thomselvee.  Their  imagination  seems  to  awake.  One 
worker  sees  four  tall  soldiers  marching  in  a  row,  where  you 


notice  only  four  vertical  lines.  After  the  soldiers  were 
mentioned,  some  one  suggested  they  ought  to  have  tents. 
These  they  were  sure  they  could  make,  as  they  had  had 
s  little  descriptive  talk  about  tents  only  a  few  days  before ; 
so  they  went  to  work. 

Most  of  the  class  considered  a  triangle  a  satisfactory 
representation,  and  soon  pronounced  the  tents  ready. 

Mary  was  busy  longer  with  hers.  She  had  made  a 
square  for  the  floor,  and  then  put  a  pole  up  from  each 
corner,  letting  the  four  meet,  thus  forming  the  framework 
of  as  cunning  a  little  tent  as  you  could  i 
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Belle  had  a  flag  on  hers,  the  sticks  that  outlined  it  slant- 
ing enough  to  give  it  a  graceful  droop.  Abbie,  too,  had 
a  flag,  but  not  having  thought  to  make  it  droop,  ex- 
plained its  extremely  stiff  appearance  by  saying  that 
there  was  a  *'  stron^:  wind  blowino;  from  the  north- 
west."  Another  put  a  sentry  by  the  tent,  and  another 
gave  her  soldiers  guns,  and  so  they  kept  on  till  the  bell 
struck. 

The  cushions  are  also  used  for  the  work  with  tablets. 
These  are  inch  squares  of  wood,  red  on  one  side,  white 
on  the  other ;  and  for  blind  children's  use  they  have  holes 
drilled  in  them,  so  that  they  may  be  fastened  on  the  cush- 
ion w^ith  a  pin,  and  also  a  tiny  notch  on  the  edge  of  the 
red  side  so  that  they  may  know  what  color  they  have 
uppermost.  They  delight  to  make  red  and  white  patch- 
work in  this  way. 

They  also  have  triangular  pieces  drilled  and  notched 
in  the  same  way.  Their  first  work  with  these  is  to  com- 
bine them  into  squares.  This  was  easy  for  most  of 
them,  but  one  girl  exclaimed,  after  painstaking  efforts, 
*'  Well,  I  seem  to  have  made  a  very  sad  square  some- 
how !  " 

It  was  indeed  a  funny-looking  irregular  figure  with 
several  sides  and  corners  pointing  in  every  direction.  A 
little  talk  about  the  sides  and  corners  of  a  true  square 
showed  Minnie  what  caused  the  "  sadness,"  and  she  soon 
showed  us  a  very  cheerful  square  indeed,  with  a  corre- 
spondingly cheerful  look  on  her  face.  This  is  valuable 
training  for  the  work  schools  in  which  they  learn  trades 
for  future  support. 

Weaving  with  colored  pai)ers  is  the  Wednesday  work, 
and  I  think  it  ranks    next  the    clav  in    their   affections. 
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Yuu  can  get  a  little  idee  of  how  bewildering  it  is  to  do 
thia  weaviug  if  you  should  try  it  some  time  in  the  dark  — 
trusting  only  to  your  finger  tips.  Under  and  over,  under 
and  over,  patiently  and  carefully,  the  big  blind  pupils 
work.  Wee  Katie  calls  her  papers  men  walking  under 
and  over  the  bridges  ;  and  another  saya,  "  They  are  men 
who  do  not  know  the  way,  and  we  have  to  lead  them 
aright."  This  work,  like  the  card  sewing  and  the  little 
tablets,  brings  out  the  girU'  delight  in  colors.  It  seems 
strange  that  they  should  like  so  much  what  they  can  have 
no  conception  of. 


They  have  decided  preferences  in  color,  and  the  choos- 
ing of  a  new  paper  mat  and  the  color  of  the  strands  to 
weave  in  it,  U  a  work  of  just  as  much  interest  to  them 
as  to  seeing  children  ;  and  the  guidance  which  their  taste 
receives  in  this  way,  the  lessons  in  combinations,  and  the 
little  talks  about  the  appropriateness  of  certain  colors  to 
certain  articles  and  uses  must  help  them  to  a  somewhat 
clearer  appreciation  of  the  beauty  and  efiectiveiiess  of 
color. 

Of  all  the  occupations  the  paper  weaving  bears  the  moat 
direct  relation  to  future  handiwork.  For  besides  the 
aewing  and  ordinary  "  womanly  work,"  many  of  the  girls 
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learn  cane-seating  and  basket-muking,  and  iu  both,  the 
Bkill  required  in  weaving  will  be  of  great  service. 

On  Thursday  they  have  cubes.  The  little  boxes  con- 
taining eight  tiny  cubes  look  rather  insignificant;  but 
wait  till  you  have  eeen  the  fun  that  can  be  bad   with 


them,  and  the  variety  of  things  made  with  them.  The 
class  work  together  for  a  while,  following  the  teacher's 
directions,  and  succeed  fairly,  though  this  is  their  hard- 
est work.  All  is  so  easily  demolished  by  a  touch  in  the 
wrong  place  —  and  that  cannut  always  be  avoided,  as  they 
must  "see"  the  forms  with  their  fingers.  In  their  first 
days  with  cubes,  when  they  were  constructing  the  sini- 
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plest  forins,  they  made  »  line  of  the  eight,  and  called  it  a 
"  procession,"  and  I  remember  how  one  girl  had  displaced 
hers  qnite  badly,  having  a  very  loose,  crooked  line  indeed, 
and  I  .was  about  to  criticize  it,  when  she  said,  "  Mine  is 
a  democratic  procession,  and  the  men  are  going  to  fall 
out  and  go  home."  As  it  was  the  morning  after  the  Oar- 
field  election,  this  was  certainly  not  a  clumsy  turn. 

When  the  girls  work  by  themselves  —  without  direc- 
tions, that  is  —  they  invent  forms  just  aa  other  children 
do,  imitating  things  about  them,  or  expressing  their  con- 
ceptions of  something  described  to  them.  The  whole  fur- 
niture of  the  gymnasium  was  copied  one  day  by  little 
Katie,  each  piece  being  announced  with  much  enthuaiasm. 

We  have  great  fun  sometimes  telling  stories  and  mak- 
ing the  forms  suggested  by  t^em.  One  day  the  teacher 
gave  directions  for  a  form  which  when  completed  was 
hailed  with  delight  by  the  class  as  a  little  girl.  A  form 
followed  this  which  they  could  not  name  .at  first  —  but 
when  I  told  them  the  little  girl's  name  was  Mary,  they 
recognized  the  "  lamb,"  with  great  glee. 

Left  free  to  invent  they  went  on  and  made  the  school- 
house,  the  teacher's  desk  and  chair,  and  the  other  furni- 
ture of  Mary's  school-room  in  great  variety.  One  made 
a  horseshoe  table  like  the  one  at  which  the  class  was 
sitting,  one  made  n  square  table  and  four  desks  for  the 
children,  and  one  made  an  oblong  table  ;  little  May,  who 
went  to  a  public  school  a  year  ago,  before  she  lost  her 
sight,  placed  her  children's  desks  far  apart,  with  a  broad 
aisle  between  them,  "  so  they  shouldn't  whisper."  Mary's 
home  and  her  lamb's  would  probably  have  been  made,  but 
there  was  no  more  time. 

Another  day  they  had  the  story  of  "  The  Three  Bears." 
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I  gave  them  that  moat  delightful  version  of  it,  for  which 
all  the  children  of  the  land  have  to  thank  Mrs.  Clara  Doty 
Bntes  and  the  "  Wide  Awake." 

Siker  Locks  wai  a  little  girl, 

Lovelj  and  good ; 

She  strajcd  out  one  day 

And  got  lost  in  the  wood. 

And  was  lonely  and  sad 

Till  she  came  where  there  stood 

The  house  that  belonged  to  the  bears. 


Gl)"r5]5'tJic-Htn;;e^oVtfic  __ 


AN   IM.rSTRATEH  STORY. 


Of  course  we  made  the  house  with  a  door  that  would 
open  wide  ;  and  the  big  chair  and  the  middle-sized  chair, 
and  the  wee  bub;  bear's  chair,  which  had  to  be  brokea 
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all  into  pieces ;  and  the  big  bed  and  the  middle-eized 
bed,  and  the  wee  baby  bear's  bed. 

And  when  clay-duy  came  we  made  the  three  bowls  for 
the  milk  —  the  father  bear's  bowl  with  a  big  ladle  iu  it,  the 
mother  bear's  bowl  with  a  big  spoon,  and  the  baby  bear's 
with  a  wee  little  spoon. 

This  was  as  far  as  I  bad  thought  of  making  forms  to 
accompany  the  story ;  but  several  pairs  of  nimble  hands 
finished  the  bowls  and  made  one  or  another  of  the  bears, 
so  that  we  had  the  whole  family  complete  as  well  as  the 
bouse  and  furniture.  "  Silver  Locks "  was  attempted, 
but  was  too  far  abort  of  the  darting  ideal  to  be  shown  even 
to  me,  though  the  intention  and  failure  were  confided. 

Aside  from  what  is  gained  in  deftness,  care  and  preci- 
sion and  development  of  the  imagination,  there  are  many 
lessons  given  in  connection  with  the  cubes,  so  that  there 
is  more  than  mere  amusement  in  the  towers,  furniture, 
steamboats,  tents,  candies,  stairs,  etc.,  that  the  pupils 
make. 

To  copy  these  forms  with  their  square  tablets,  is  what 
the  girls  call  picture-making,  and  it  is  always  done  with 
the  liveliest  interest.  They  were  first  shown  that  one 
square  was  exactly  like  one  fnce  of  the  little  cube,  and  then 
letting  their  fingers  truce  down  one  side  of  the  tower,  they 
saw  how  they  could  copy  it  on  their  cushions,  and  I  think 
no  children  enjoy  drawing  more  than  these  children  enjoy 
making  pictures  in  this  way.  They  get  puzzled  some- 
times, in  trying  to  observe  only  one  side  of  a  figure,  as 
their  fingers  are  apt  to  touch  several  sides,  or  even  the 
whole  at  once  ;  JMit  they  are  gradtiully  learning  the  mean- 
ing of  "  front  view,"  "  side  view,"  et«. 

It  is  certainly  incomprehensible   to  blind  people  that 
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things  can  be  represented  naturally  and  accurately  on  a 
surface  which  presents  only  smoothness  to  their  touch. 
But  the  square  tablets  give  tangible  surface-representa- 
tions of  the  solid  forms  made  with  the  cubes,  and  through 
this  it  is  hoped  that  the  children  may  gain  a  notion  of  real 
pictures. 

I  suppose  every  kindergarten  has  clay  on  Friday.  That 
delight  finishes  the  week  with  the  Perkins  Institute  kin- 
dergarten children  too.  There  is  a  joyous  bustle  as  they 
put  on  the  oversleeves  to  protect  their  dresses,  and  then 
they  listen  with  beaming  faces  to  the  soft  thuds  which  tell 
that  a  lump  of  clay  is  being  put  on  each  board,  and  try 
to  make  the  most  fanciful  things  with  as  much  faith  as 
when  they  undertake  every-day  forms.  Fortunately  for 
the  girls,  their  teacher  has  the  ready  tact  and  imagination 
needed  often  to  detect  the  ideal  in  the  rude  clay  forms. 
Once,  however,  even  she  was  at  a  loss.  Little  Polly,  dear 
child,  full  of  quaint  fancies,  had  made  a  puzzling  figure, 
which  looked  as  if  she  had  meant  it  for  a  tallow  candle 
which  had  melted  and  run  down  the  sides.  This  guess 
was  hazarded,  but  received  with  such  surprise  that  it  was 
hastily  withdrawn,  and  the  teacher  begged  for  enlighten- 
ment, whereupon  Polly  explained  with  much  enthusiasm 
that  it  was  a  "  May-pole  wreathed  with  flowers.**  She 
could  even  tell  which  were  the  full-blown  roses  in  the 
garlands,  whore  we  could  only  see  ragged  lumps  of  clay- 
One  of  the  other  girls  had  attempted  a  cream  pitcher,  but 
finding  it  a  clumsy  one.  she  put  a  bail  on  instead  of  a 
handle,  and  a  little  curved  piece  near  the  bottom  to  lift 
by,  and  there  it  stood,  an  unmistakable  coal  hod  ! 

Having  only  one  hour  a  day  for  kindergarten,  we  can- 
not   use  all  iis  varied  occupations  in  each  week,  so  we 
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cho<>6e  tbosti  which  seem  most  useful  to  our  pupile ;  but 
such  have  been  the  results  from  this  *'  hour,"  that  Mr. 
Anagnos  feels  that  all  further  pupils  ought  to  be  received 
directly  into  thorough  kindergarten  modes  of  instruction. 
Its  importance  seems  a  matter  for  imiversal  consideration  ; 
and  we  here  commend  the  buildiug  and  the  endowment 
of  kindergartens  for  the  blind  children  of  the  nation, 
alike  to  the  youth  of  the  United  States,  and  the  wealthy 
phtlauthropists  of  our  time  and  country.  Into  such  homes, 
planned  expressly  for  them,  the  little  blind  children  now 
living  in  comfortless  quarters  with  but  little  or  unwise  care 
could  be  gathered  at  the  true  kindergarten  age ;  and  there 
with  games  and  exercises  prepared  and  adapted  expressly 
for  them  to  suit  their  needs,  they  would  be  guarded  from 
hurt  in  their  free  frolickiugs  ;  so  that  instead  of  dreading, 
they  would  enjoy  motion  and  be  tempted  into  activity, 
and  thus  gain  physical  development,  which  so  many  blind 
people  luck.  Such  children,  by  the  time  they  reached  the 
age  of  those  now  in  the  kindergarten  class,  would  have  the 
trained  6ngers,  the  active  disciplined  mind  and  the  estab- 
lished character,  which  never  belong  to  the  blind  youth 
whose  early  yearn  are  spent  in  idleness  and  depression. 

The  Perkins  Institution  as  it  now  stauds  cannot  furnish 
kindergarten  for  these  little  folks.  It  is  already  a  village 
in  itself,  with  the  main  buildings,  the  cottages,  school- 
houses,  gallery,  printing-house  and  workshop.  The  land 
is  too  crowded  with  buildings,  and  the  buildings  with  the 
older  pupils,  to  atford  room  for  any  new  department,  for 
any  such  kindergarten  and  primary  school  for  tittle  blind 
children  from  five  to  ten  years  of  age,  as  is  now  demanded  ; 
and  there  is  absolutely  iio  national,  state  or  private  pro- 
vision made  for  the  instruction  of  the  blind  children  under 
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ten  years  of  age.  Mr.  Aaagnos  has  issued  an  OHniest  ap- 
peal for  the  foundation  and  endowment  of  aiicb  a  depart- 
ment in  his  last  aaoual  report.     From  it  we  gather  that 


the  lirat  thing  to  be  done  is  to  secure  iibont  tivc  acres  of 
land  in  :>  i)lensiint,  healthy  loLiition.  Making  allowance 
for  the  liiiildings  which  will   lie  needed  ttcioiier  or  later. 
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five  acres  would  be  none  too  much  for  the  out-of-door  life 
of  the  pupiU,  their  gardens,  playgrounds  and  walks. 

Then  they  would  need  a  house  to  live  in  ;  for,  like  the 
pupils  at  the  institution,  they  wonld  only  go  to  their  own 
homes  in  the  vacations.  Schoolrooms,  too,  or  a  school- 
hduae,  would  l>e  demanded  immediately,  of  course,  and 
some  big  people  to  take  care  of  the  little  people  —  a 
matron  to  do  the  "mothering"  and  the  housekeeping, 
and  others  to  help  her,  and  two  or  three  or  four  or  more, 
kinderg&rtnerin  —  the  best,  wisest,  and  moat  loving  of 
them  that  could  be  found. 

Mr.  Anagnoe  estimates  the  sum  needed  in  such  a  begin- 
ning to  be  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  for  the  land,  the 
house,  the  schoolhouse,  the  salaries,  for  one  year,  of  the 
people  who  would  have  the  care  and  teaching  of  the  chil- 
dren and  the  food  and  fuel  for  one  year,  with  other  plain 
necessities. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  kindergarten  must  be  a 
work  of  benevolence ;  for  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
blind  children  are  among  the  very  poor.  Not  more  than 
eight  per  ceut.  among  the  pupils  at  the  institution  could 
possibly  pay  their  own  expenses. 

But  surely  there  are  those  among  American  parents 
and  American  children  who  have  the  sentiment  of  Jean 
Paul,  "I  love  God  and  little  children,"  and  who  will  be 
touched  by  the  pitiable  condition  of  these  dear  sightless 
little  ones,  and  who  will  give  of  their  dollars  and  their 
pennies  to  found  for  them  a  true  kindergarten  home. 
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iDtJon,  p.  38.  — Review  of  the  Various  Departmenis.p.SS.  — LJt- 
enij  Department,  p.  38.  — Huslc  Department,  p.  43.  — Tuning 
Department^  p.  47.  — Technical  Department,  p.  48.— Workshop 
tor  the  Boys,  p.  48.  —  Work-rooms  for  the  Girls,  p.  49.  — Depart- 
ment of  Physical  Training,  p.  49.  — Qlve  them  Light,  p.  31.— 
Kindergarten  Exhibits,  p.  70.  —  Conclusion,  p.  71. 

Special  Report  of  the  Director 

Correspondence, 

Aclcnowledgmenta, 

General  Statement  of  the  Treiasnrer, 

Analysis  of  the  Maintenance  Account, 

Expenses  of  the  Printiog  Department, 

Work  Department 

Account  of  Property,  September  30,  1884, 

List  of  Contributors  to  the  Kindergarten  Fnnd, .... 

List  of  Embossed  Books, 
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Proceedings  of  the  Commencament  Exercises,  .... 
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PEGEIKH   iNRTITrTIOH  AMD  UaBR.  SCHOOL  POK  TBS  BUKD^ 

SovTH  Boston,  Oct  S3,  18S4. 
To  the  Hon.  Hbhry  B.  Fbircb,  Secretary  o/  SttOe,  Boston. 

Dear  Sir  :  — I  have  the  honor  to  tranamit  to  you,  for 
the  use  of  tlie  Icgislnturo,  a  copy  of  the  iifly-third  an- 
nual report  of  the  tmstees  of  thia  institution  to  the  cor- 
poration thereof,  together  with  the  usual  accompanying 
documents. 

Hcspoctfutly, 

M.  ANAGNOS, 

Secrelarj/. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  COEPORATION. 


1884-88. 


SAMUEL  ELIOT,  President, 
JOHN  CUMMINGS.  Vice-PreHdent. 
EDWARD  JACKSON,  Treasurer. 
M.  ANAGNOS,  Secretary. 


BOABD  OF  TBUBTESS. 


FRANCIS  BROOKS. 

JOHN  8.  DWIOHT. 

JOSEPH  B.  GLOVER. 

J.  THEODORE  HEARD,  M.  D. 

EDWARD  N.  PERKINS. 

JOHN  C.  PHILLIPS. 


SAMUEL  M.  QUINCY. 
LEVERETT  8ALT0NSTAU*. 
SAMUEL  O.  SNELLINO. 
JAMES  STURGI8. 
GEORGE  W.  WALES. 
JOHN  H.  WETHERBEB. 


STANDING     COMMITTBBB. 

Monthly  Visitiiiff  Ckmimittee, 
Whosf  duty  Uitto  vMt  and  inspect  the  InttUtUian  cU  Ucui  once  in  each  month. 


1885. 

January,    .    .    .  F.  Brooks. 

February,  ...  J.  8.  Dwioht. 

March J.  B.  Gloveu. 

April,     ....  J.  T.  Heard. 

May, E.  N.  Perkins. 

June,      ....  J.  C.  Phillips. 


July,  .    . 
August,  . 
September, 
October,  . 
Novem!»er, 
December, 


1885. 

s.  m.  quinct. 

Levbrett  Saltdnstall. 

S.  G.  Snelliko. 

Jambs  Sturois. 

O.  W.  Walks. 

J.  H.  Wetherbbb. 


Committee  on  Eduostion. 

J.  8.  Dwioht. 
Francis  Brooks. 

S.  M.  QuiNCT. 


House  Oommittee. 

E.  N.  Perkins. 
G.  W.  Wales. 
Francis  Brooks. 


Committee  on  Finance. 

J.  B.  Glover. 
James  Sturois. 
John  C.  Phillips. 


Committee  on  Health. 

J.  Theodore  Heard,  M.D. 
L.  Saltonstall. 
J.  H.  Wetherbbb. 


Auditors  of  Accounts. 

Samuel  G.  Snellino. 
James  Sturois. 


OFFICERS  QF  THE  INSTITUTION. 


DIRBCTOB. 
M.    ANAGNOS. 


MEDIOAIi  INSFBOTOB. 
JOHN    ROMANS.    M.  D. 


IiITEBABY  DBFABTMBNT. 


Miss  Olive  A.  Prescott. 
Miss  Etta  S.  Adams. 
Miss  Frances  B.  Winslow. 
Miss  Julia  A.  Boylan. 


Miss  Della  Bennett. 
Miss  Mart  C.  Moore. 
Miss  Marian  A.  Hosmer. 
Miss  Emma  A.  Coolidoe. 


Miss  Sarah  Elizabeth  Lane,  Librarian. 


MUSICAIi 

Thomas  Reeves. 
Frank  H.  Kilbourne. 
Miss  Freda  Black. 
Miss  Mary  L.  Riley. 
Miss  Lucy  A.  Hammond. 
Miss  Julia  H.  Strong. 
Miss  Jenny  A.  Wheaton. 


DBFABTMBNT. 

Mrs.  Kate  Rametti. 

C.   H.  HiGOINS. 

Ezra  M.  Baoley. 
Julius  Akeroyd. 

Music  Readers. 
Miss  Allib  S.  Knafp. 
Miss  Iola  M.  Clarke. 


TIJNINQ  DBFABTMBNT. 

JOEL  WEST  SMITH,  Instructor  and  Manager, 

GEORGE  E.  HART,  Tuner. 


INDUBTBIAIi  DBFABTMBNT. 


Workrooms  for  Juveniles. 

John  H.  Wright,  Work  Matter. 
Miss  A.  J.  Dillingham,  Work  Miatrest. 
Miss  Cora  L.  Davis,  Assistant, 
Thomas  Carroll,  Assistant, 


Workshop  for  Adults. 
Anthony  W.  Bowden,  Manager. 
P.  Morrill,  Foreman, 
Miss  M.  A.  D WELLY,  Forewoman. 
Miss  Ellen  M.  Wheelock,  Clerk, 


DOMB8TIC  DBFABTMBNT. 


Steward. 
Anthony  W.  Bowden. 

Matron. 

Miss  Maria  C.  Moulton. 
Bliss  Ella  F.  Ford,  Assistant, 


Housekeepers  in  the  Cottages. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Knowlton. 
Mrs.  L.  S.  Smith. 
Miss  Bessie  Wood. 
Mrs.  Sophia  C.  Hopkins. 


FBINTINO  DBFABTMBNT. 

Dennis  A.  Rbardon, Manager, 

Miss  Elizabeth  S.  Howe,  Printer. 
Miss  Martha  F.  Rowell, 


ti 


Miss  Ellen  B.  Webster,  Book-keeper, 
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MEMBERS  OF  THE  CORPORATION. 


All  persons  who  have  eonti'i])uted  twenty-iSve  dollars  to 
the  funds  of  the  institution,  all  who  have  sened  as  trustees 
or  treasurer,  and  all  who  have  been  elected  by  special  vote, 
are  members. 


Adams,  John  A.,  Providence. 
Adams,  Waldo,  Boston. 
Alden,  Mrs.  Sara  B.,  Boston. 
Aldrich,  Mrs.  Sarah,  Boston. 
Alger,  liev.  William  R.,  Boston. 
Ames,  F.  L.,  Boston. 
Ames,  Miss  H.  A.,  Kaston. 
Ames,  Oliver,  Boston. 
Amory,  C.  W.,  Boston. 
Araory,  James  S.,  Boston. 
Amory,  William,  Boston. 
Amory,  Mrs.  William,  Boston. 
Anagnos,  M.,  Boston. 
Andrews,  Francis,  Boston. 
Appleton,  Miss  Emily  G.,  Boston. 
Appleton,  Mrs.  William,  Boston. 
Apthorp,  William  F.,  Boston. 
Atkins,  Mrs.  Elishu,  Boston. 
Atkinson,  Edward,  Boston. 
Atkinson,  William,  Boston. 
Austin,  Edward,  Boston. 
Aylesworth,  U.  B.,  Providence. 
Bacon,  Edwin  M.,  Boston. 
Baldwin,  William  H.,  Boston. 
Baker,  Mrs.  E.  M.,  Boston, 
leaker,  Mrs.  E.  W.,  Dorchester. 
Baker,  Ezra  II.,  Boston. 


Baker,  Miss  M.  K.,  Boston. 
Barbour,  £.  D.,  Boston. 
Barker,  Joseph  A.,  Providence. 
Barstow,  Amos  C,  Providence. 
Barrows,  Rev.  S.  J.,  Dorchester. 
Beal,  J.  H.,  Boston. 
Beard,  Hon.  Alanson  W.,  Boston. 
Beck  with.  Miss  A.  G.,  Providence. 
Beckwith,  Mrs.  T.,  Providence. 
Beebe,  J.  A.,  Boston. 
Bennett,  Mrs.  Eleanor,  Blllerica. 
Bigelow,  Mrs.  E.  B.,  Boston. 
Binney,  William,  Providence. 
Black,  G.  N.,  Boston. 
Blake,  James  H.,  Boston. 
Blanchard,  G.  D.  B.,  Maiden. 
Bourn,  lion.  A.  O.,  Bristol,  R.  I. 
Bouv6,  Thomas  T.,  Boston. 
Bowditch,  Mrs.  E.  B.,  Boston. 
Bowditch,  J.  I.,  Boston. 
Bowditch,  Mrs.  J.  I.,  Boston. 
Brackett,  Miss  Nancy,  Boston. 
Bradlee,  F.  H.,  Boston. 
Bradlee,  Mrs.  F.  H.,  Boston. 
Bradlee,  J.  P.,  Boston. 
Brewer,  Miss  C.  A.,  Boston. 
Brewer,  Mrs.  Mary,  Boston. 
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nrster,  Osmyn,  Boston. 

amer,  Hon.  Martin,  Boston. 

3ks,  Francis,  Boston. 

)ks,  Mrs.  F.  A.,  Boston. 

>k8,  Peter  C,  Boston. 

3ks,  Rev.  Fhillips,  Boston. 

3ks,  Shepherd,  Boston. 

wm,  John  A.,  Providence. 

wn,  Mrs.  John  C,  Providence. 

wrne,  A.  Parker,  Boston. 

ard,  W.  S.,  Boston. 

ock.  Miss  Julia,  Providence. 

dy,  James  J.,  Providence. 

nett,  Joseph,  Boston. 

ton,  J.  W.,   M.   D.,  Flushing, 

.  Y. 

ot,  Samuel,  M.  D.,  Boston. 

ot,  Mrs.  Samuel,  Sen.,  Boston. 

ot,  W.  C,  Boston. 

ender,  Walter,  Providence. 

center,  Charles  E.,  Providence. 

ier,  Mrs.  Helen  B. ,  West  New- 

n. 

xjr,  J.  H.,  Roxbury. 

r,  Mrs.  W.  F.,  Boston. 

adler,  P.  W.,  Boston. 

ndler,  Theophllus    P.,   Brook- 

le. 

ce,  J.  n..  Valley  Falls,  R.  I. 

ce,  J.,  Providence. 

pin,  E.  P.,  Providence. 

rles,  Mrs.  Mary  C,  Melrose. 

2ver,  Dr.  David  W.,  Boston. 

[ley,  Benjamin  P.,  Boston. 

:kerlng,  George  H.,  Boston. 

skerlng,  Mrs.    Sarah  M.,    Joy 

ills.  Pa. 

lin,  Hon.  William,  Boston. 

»p,  William  W.,  Boston. 

ke,  Mrs.  Jas.  Freeman,  Boston. 


Clarke,  James  W.,  Boston. 
Clement,  Edward  H.,  Boston. 
Coats,  James,  Providence. 
Cobb,  Mrs.  Freeman,  Boston. 
Cobb,  Samuel  C,  Boston. 
Cobb,  Samuel  T.,  Boston. 
Cochrane,  Alexander,  Boston. 
Coffin,  Mrs.  W.  E.,  Boston. 
Colt,  Samuel  P.,  Bristol,  R.  I. 
Conant,    Mrs.  Rebecca,    Amherst, 

N.  H. 
Coolidgc,  Dr.  A.,  Boston. 
Coolldge,  J.  R.,  Boston. 
Coolidge,  Mrs.  J.  R.,  Boston. 
Coolidge,  J.  T.,  Boston. 
Coolidge,  Mrs.  J.  T.,  Boston. 
Coolidge,  T.  Jefferson,  Boston. 
Corliss,  George  H.,  Providence. 
Cotting,  C.  U.,  Boston. 
Crane,  Zenas  M.,  Dalton. 
Crosby,  Joseph  B.,  Boston. 
Crosby,  William  S. ,  Boston. 
Cruft,  Miss  Annah  P.,  Boston. 
Cruft,  Miss  Harriet  0.,  Boston. 
Cummings,  Charles  A.,  Boston. 
Cummings,  Hon.  John,  Wobum. 
Curtis,  C.  A.,  Boston. 
Curtis,  George  S.,  Boston. 
Curtis,  Mrs.  Margarette  S.,  Boston. 
Dana,  Mrs.  Samuel  T.,  Boston. 
Dalton,  C.  H.,  Boston. 
Dalton,  Mrs.  C.  H.,  Boston. 
Darling,  L.  B.,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 
Davis,  Miss  A.  W.,  Boston. 
Day,  Daniel  E.,  Providence. 
Deblols,  Stephen  G.,  Boston. 
Denny,  George  P.,  Boston. 
Devcns,  Rev.  Samuel  A.,  Boston. 
Dexter,  Mrs.  F.  G.,  Boston. 
Ditson,  Oliver,  Boston. 
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Dunnell,  Jacob,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 
Dwight,  John  S.,  Boston. 
Eaton,  W.  S.,  Boston. 
Eliot,  Dr.  Samuel,  Boston. 
Emery,  Francis  F.,  Boston. 
Emery,  Isaac,  Boston. 
Emmons,  J.  L.,  Boston. 
Emmons,  Mrs.  Nath*l  H.,  Boston. 
English,  Jas.  E.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Endlcott,  Henry,  Boston. 
Endlcott,  William,  Jr.,  Boston. 
Ernst,  C.  W.,  Boston. 
•  Faruam,  Mrs.  A.  G.,  New  Haven. 
Fay,  H.  H.,  Boston. 
Fay,  Mrs.  H.  H.,  Boston. 
Fay,  Miss  Sarah  B.,  Boston. 
Fay,  Mrs.  Sarah  S.,  Boston. 
Fellows,  R.  J.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Ferguson,  Mrs.  C.  H.,  Dorchester. 
Ferris,  M.  C,  Boston. 
Fisk,  Rev.  Photius,  Boston. 
Fiske,  J.  N.,  Boston. 
Folsom,  Charles  F.,  M.  D.,  Boston. 
Forbes,  J.  M.,  Milton. 
Foster,  F.  C,  Boston. 
Freeman,  Miss  Hattie  £.,  Boston. 
French,  Jonathan,  Boston. 
Frothingham,  A.  T.,  Boston. 
Frothingham,  Rev.  Fred'k,  Milton. 
Galloupe,  C.  W.,  Boston. 
Gammell,  Prof.  Wm.,  Providence. 
Gammell,  Mrs.  Wm.,  Providence. 
Gardiner,  Charles  P.,  Boston. 
Gardner,  George,  Boston. 
Gardner,  George  A.,  Boston. 
Gardner,  Henry  W.,  Providence. 
George,  Charles  H.,  Providence. 
Gill,  Mrs.  Frances  A.,  Boston. 
GUI,  Mrs.  Sarah  A.,  Worcester. 
Glidden,  W.  T.,  Boston. 


Glover,  A.,  Boston. 

Glover,  J.  B.,  Boston. 

Goddard,  Benjamin,  Brookline. 

Goddard,  Miss  Matilda,  Boston. 

Goddard,  Miss  Rebecca,  Boston. 

Goddard,  T.  P.  I.,  Providence. 

Goddard,  William,  Providence. 

Goff,  Darius  L.,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

Goff,  L.  B.,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

Gray,  Mrs.  Horace,  Boston. 

Greene,  Benj.  F.,  Central  Falls,  R.  I. 

Greene,  S.  H.,  River  Point,  R.  I. 

Greenleaf,  Mrs.  Jas,  Charlestown. 

Greenleaf,  R.  C. ,  Boston. 

Griffin,  S.  B.,  Springfield. 

Grosvenor,  William,  Providence. 

Grover,  William  O.,  Boston. 

Guild,  Mrs.  S.  E.,  Boston. 

Hale,  Rev.  Edward  E.,  Boston. 

Hale,  George  S.,  Boston. 

Hall,  J.  R.,  Boston. 

Hall,  Miss  L.  E.,  Hanover. 

Hall,  Mrs.  L.  M.,  Boston. 

Hall,  Miss  Minna  B.,  Longwood. 

Hardy,  Alpheus,  Boston. 

Harwood,  George  S.,  Boston. 

Haskell,  Edwin  B.,  Aubumdale. 

Hay  ward,  Hon.  Wm.  S. ,  Providence. 

Hazard,  Rowland,  Providence. 

Heard,  J.  T.,  M.  D.,  Boston. 

Hearst,  Mrs.  Phebejl.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Hemenway,  Mrs.  A.,  Jr.,  Boston. 

Hendricken,  Rt.  Rev.  T.  F.,  Provi- 
dence. 

Herford,  Rev.  Brooke,  Boston. 

Higginson,  George,  Boston. 

Higginson,  Henry  Lee,  Boston. 

Hill,  Hon.  Hamilton  A.,  Boston. 

Hill,  Mrs.  T.  J.,  Providence. 
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.  William,  Boston. 
John,  Boston. 
r,  E.  W.,  Boston. 
r,  R.  W.,  M.  D.,  Boston. 
1,  Hon.  W.  W.,  Providence. 
,  Qeorge  O.,  Boston. 
,  William  A.,  Boston, 
d,  Hon.  A.  C,  Providence, 
d,  Mrs.  Chas.  W.,  California, 
d,  Hon.  Henry,  Providence. 
Mrs.  J  alia  Ward,  Boston. 
Mrs.  Virginia  A.,  Boston. 
,  Miss  £.,  Boston, 
ton,  Hon.  H.  O.,  Cambridge, 
well,  F.  W.,  Boston. 
well,  H.  H.,  Boston. 
Moses,  Charlcstown. 
,  H.  B.,  Boston, 
rlrs.  Anna  A.,  Providence, 
n,  Charles  C,  Boston, 
n^  Edward,  Boston, 
•n,  Mrs.  J.  B.  S.,  Boston, 
n,  Patrick  T.,  Boston, 
n,  Mrs.  Sarah,  Boston. 
Mrs.  Julia  B.  H.,  Boston, 
•n,  Samuel,  Boston. 
Miss  Ellen  M.,  Boston, 
rs.  Charles  H.,  Boston. 
I,  Rev.  F.  H.,  Boston. 
^,  Mrs.  Eva  D.,  Boston. 
1,  0.  S.,  Boston, 
'd,  Martin  P. ,  Brookline. 
VIrs.  Helena  M.,  Boston. 
,  H.  P. ,  Boston. 
r,  E.  W.,  Boston. 
B.  J.,  Boston, 
ice,  Abbott,  Boston, 
ice,  Amos  A.,  Longwood. 
ice,  Edward,  Charlcstown. 
ice,  James,  Boston. 


Lawrence,  Mrs.  James,  Boston. 
Lawrence,  William,  Lawrence. 
Lee,  Henry,  Boston. 
Lincoln,  L.  J.  B.,  Hingham. 
Linzee,  J.  T.,  Boston. 
Linzee.  Miss  Susan  I.,  Boston. 
Lippitt,  Hon.  Henry,  Providence. 
Littell,  Miss  S.  O.,  Brookline. 
Little,  J.  L.,  Boston. 
Llttlefleld,  Hon.  A.  H.,  Pawtucket. 
Littlcflcld,  D.  G.,  Pawtucket. 
Lodge,  Mrs.  A.  C,  Boston. 
Lodge,  Henry  C,  Boston. 
Lothrop,  John,  Auburudale. 
Lovett,  George  L.,  Boston. 
Lowell,  Abbott  Lawrence,  Boston. 
Lowell,  Augustus,  Boston. 
Ix)wcll,  Miss  A.  C,  Boston. 
Lowell,  Francis  C,  Boston. 
Lowell,  George  G.,  Boston. 
Lowell,  Mrs.  John,  Boston. 
Lowell,  Miss  Lucy,  Boston. 
Lyman,  Arthur  T.,  Boston. 
Lyman,  George  H.,  M.D.,  Boston. 
Lyman,  J.  P.,  Boston. 
Lyman,  Theodore,  Boston. 
McAuslan,  John,  Providence. 
Mack,  Thomas,  Boston. 
MacuUar,  Addison,  Boston. 
Marcy,  Fred  I.,  Providence. 
Marston,  S.  W.,  Boston. 
Mason,  Miss  E.  F.,  Boston. 
Mason,  Miss  Ida  M.,  Boston. 
Mason,  I.  B.,  Providence. 
May,  Miss  Abby  W.,  Boston. 
May,  F.  W.  G.,  Dorchester. 
McCloy,  J.  A.  Providence. 
Means,  Rev.  J.  U.,  D.D.,  Dorches- 
ter. 
Merriam,  Mrs.  Caroline,  Boston. 
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Merriam,  Charles,  Boston, 
Merriam,  Mrs.  D.,  Boston. 
Metcalf,  Jesse,  Providence. 
Mlnot,  Francis,  M.D.,  Boston. 
Mlnot,  Mrs.  6.  R.,  Boston. 
Mlnot,  WllUani,  Boston. 
Mlxter,  Miss  Helen  K.,  Boston. 
Mlxter,  Miss  Madelalne   C,  Bos- 
ton. 
Morrill,  Charles  J.,  Boston. 
Morse,  S.  T.,  Boston. 
Morton,  Edwin,  Boston. 
Motley,  Edward,  Boston. 
Moultou,  Miss  Maria  C,  Boston. 
Nevlns,  David,  Boston. 
Nichols,  J.  Howard,  Boston. 
Nichols,  R.  P.,  Boston. 
Nickerson,  Andrew,  Boston. 
Nlckerson,  Mrs.  A.  T.,  Boston. 
Nickerson,  George,  Jamaica  Plain. 
Nlckerson,  Miss  PrlsclUa,  Boston. 
Nickerson,  S.  D.,  Boston. 
Norcross,  Miss  Laura,  Boston. 
Noyes,  Hon.  Charles  J.,  Boston. 
OlielUy,  John  Boyle,  Boston. 
Osgood,  J.  F.,  Boston. 
Osborn,  John  T. ,  Boston. 
Owen,  George,  Providence. 
Paine,  Mrs.  Julia  B.,  Boston. 
Paine,  Robert  Treat,  Jr.,  Boston. 
Palfrey,  J.  C,  Boston. 
Palmer,  John  S.,  Providence. 
Parker,  Mrs.  E.  P.,  Boston. 
Parker,  E.  Francis,  Boston. 
Parker,  Henry  G.,  Boston. 
Parker,  Richard  T.,  Boston. 
Parkman,  Francis,  Boston. 
Parkman,  George  F. ,  Boston. 
Parsons,  Thomas,  Chelsea. 
Payson,  S.  R.,  Boston. 


Peabody,  Rev.   A.  P.,  D.D.,  Cim. 

bridge. 
Peabody,  F.  H.,  Boston. 
Peabody,  O.  W.,  Milton. 
Peabody,  S.  £.,  Boston. 
Pelrce,  Rev.  Bradford  K.,  D.D., 

Boston. 
Perkins,  A.  T.,  Boston. 
Perkins,  Charles  0. ,  Boston. 
Perkins,  Edward  N.,  Jamaica  Plain. 
Perkins,  William,  Boston. 
Peters,  Edward  D.,  Boston. 
Phillips,  John  C,  Boston. 
Pickett,  John,  Beverly. 
Plckman,  W.  D.,  Boston. 
Plckman,  Mrs.  W.  D.,  Boston. 
Pierce,  Hon.  H.  L.,  Boston. 
Plerson,  Mrs.  Mary  E.,  Windsor, 

Conn. 
Potter,  Mrs.  Sarah,  Providence. 
Pratt,  Elliott  W.,  Boston.  • 
Prendergast,  J.  M.,  Boston. 
Preston,  Jonathan,  Boston. 
Pulslfer,  R.  M.,  Boston. 
Qulncy,  George  Henry,  Boston. 
Qulncy,  Samuel  M.,  Wollaston. 
Reardon,  Dennis  A.,  Boston. 
Rice,  Hon.  A.  H.,  Boston. 
Rice,  Fltz  James,  Providence. 
Richardson,  George  C,  Boston. 
Richardson,  Mrs.  Jeffrey,  Boston. 
Richardson,  John,  Boston. 
Bobbins,  R.  E.,  Boston. 
Robeson,  W.  R.,  Boston. 
Robinson,  Henry,  Reading. 
Rodman,  S.  W.,  Boston. 
RodocanachI,  J.  M.,  Boston. 
Rogers,  Henry  B.,  Boston. 
Rogers,  Jacob  C.,  Boston. 
Ropes,  J.  C,  Boston. 
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Hopes,  J.  S.,  Jamaica  Plain. 
Rotch,  Miss  Anne  L.,  Boston. 
Botch,  Mrs.  Benjamin  S.,  Boston. 
Botch,  Miss  Edith,  Boston. 
Bassell,  Henry  6.,  Providence. 
Bussell,  Mrs.  Henry  G.,  Providence. 
Bussell,  Miss  Marian,  Boston. 
Bussell,  Mrs.  S.  S.,  Boston. 
Saltonstall,  H.,  Boston. 
Saltonstall,  Leverett,  Newton. 
Sanborn,  Frank  B.,  Concord. 
Sayles,  F.  C,  Pawtncket,  B.  I. 
Sayles,  W.  F.,  Pawtucket,  B.  I. 
Schlesinger,  Bart  hold,  Boston. 
Schlesinger,  Sebastian  B.,  Boston. 
Sears,  David,  Boston. 
Sears,  Mrs.  David,  Boston. 
Sears,  Mrs.  Fred.,  Jr.,  Boston. 
Sears,  F.  B.,  Boston. 
Scars,  Mrs.  K.  W.,  Boston. 
Sears,  Mrs.  P.  H.,  Boston. 
Sears,  Mrs.  S.  P.,  Boston. 
Sears,  W.  T.,  Boston. 
Sharpe,  L.,  Providence. 
Shaw,  Mrs.  G.  H.,  Boston. 
Shaw,  Henry  S.,  Boston. 
Shaw,  Quincy  A.,  Boston. 
Shepard,  Mrs.  £.  A.,  Providence. 
Sherwood,  W.  H.,  Boston. 
Shimmin,  C.  F.,  Boston. 
Shippen,  Bcv.  B.  B.,  Washington. 
Sigonmey,  Mrs.  Henry,  Boston. 
Sigourney,  Mrs.  M.  B.,  Boston. 
Slack,  C.  W.,  Boston. 
Slater,  H.  N.,  Jr.,  Providence. 
Snelling,  Samuel  G.,  Boston. 
Spaulding,  J.  P.,  Boston. 
Spaulding,  M.  D.,  Boston. 
Spencer,  Henry  F.,  Boston. 
Sprague,  F.  P.,  Boston. 


Sprague,  S.  S.,  Providence. 
Stanwood,  Edward,  Brookline. 
Stearns,  Charles  H.,  Brookline. 
Stecre,  Henry  J.,  Providence. 
Stewart,  Mrs.  C.  B.,  Boston. 
Stone,  Joseph  L.,  Boston. 
Stnrgis,  Francis  S.,  Boston. 
Sturgis,  J.  H.,  Boston. 
Sturgis,  James,  Boston. 
Sullivan,  Blchard,  Boston. 
Sweetser,  Mrs.  Anne  M.,  Boston. 
Taggard,  B.  W.,  Boston. 
Taggard,  Mrs.  B.  W.,  Boston. 
Thaxter,  Joseph  B.,  Hingham. 
Thayer,  Miss  Adele  G.,  Boston. 
Thayer,  Miss  A.  G.,  Andover.- 
Thayer,  Bev.  George  A.,  Cincinnati. 
Thomas,  H.  H.,  Providence. 
Thorndikc,  Delia  D.,  Boston. 
Thorndlke,  Mrs.  J.  H.,  Boston. 
Thomdlke,  S.  Lothrop,  Cambridge. 
Thurston,  Benj.  F.,  Providence. 
Tlngley,  S.  H. ,  Providence. 
Tolman,  Joseph  C,  Hanover. 
Tlngue,  J.  H.,  Seymour,  Conn. 
Torrey,  Miss  A.  D.,  Boston. 
Troup,  John  E.,  Providence. 
Tucker,  W.  W.,  Boston. 
Turner,  Miss  Abby  W.,  Boston. 
Turner,  Miss  Alice  M.,  Boston. 
Turner,  Miss  Ellen  J.,  Boston. 
Turner,  Mrs.  M.  A.,  Providence. 
Underwood,  F.  H.,  Boston. 
Upton,  George  B.,  Boston. 
Vlllard,  Mrs.  Henry,  New  York. 
Wales,  George  W.,  Boston. 
Wales,  Miss  Mary  Ann,  Boston. 
Wales,  Thomas  B.,  Boston. 
Ward,  Bev.  Julius  II.,  Boston. 
Ware,  Charles  E.,  M.D.,  Boston. 
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Ware.  Mm.  Cbarles  £.,  Bostos. 

Warm.  J.  G,.  Prorfdeaee. 

Warreo.  S.  D..  Boctoo. 

Warrai.  Mi>.  Wm.  W..  Boston. 

Waabbani,  Hon.  J.  D.,  Worces- 
ter. 

WedU,  A.  G..  Boaton. 

Weeks,  James  H..  Boston. 

Welch,  £.  R.,  Boston. 

Weld,  (nlfi  E.,  Boston. 

Weld,  R.  IL,  Boston. 

Weld,  Mrs.  W.  F..  Philadelphia. 

Weld,  W.  G.,  Boston. 

Wesson,  J.  L.,  Boston. 

Wheeler,  Xathaniel,  Bridgewater, 
Conn. 

Wheelwright,  A.  C,  Boston. 

Wheelwright,  John  W.,  Boston. 

White,  B.  a,  Boston. 

White,  C.  J.,  Cambridge. 

White,  Charles  T.,  Boston. 

White,  G.  A.,  Boston. 

Whiting,  Ebenezer,  Boston. 

Whitman,  Sarah  W.,  Boston. 


Whitaej.  E..  B'lston. 

Whitnej,  H.  A..  Bostoa. 

WhitoeT.  H.  IL,  Boston. 

WhitncT.  Mrs..  Boston. 

Whitnej.  Miss.  Boston. 

Wigglesworth.  Miss  Ann,  Boston. 

Wigglesworth,  Ed#ard,  M.D..  Bos- 
ton. 

Wi^gleswortb.  Thomas,  Boston. 

Wi^htman.  W.  B..  Proridence. 

Wilder.  Hon.  Marshall  P.,  Dor- 
chester. 

Williams,  Geo.  W.  A.,  Boston. 

Winslow,  Mrs.  George,  Roxbnrj. 

Winsor.  J.  B.,  Providence. 

Winthrop.  Hon.  Robert  C,  Boston. 

Winthrop,  Mrs.  Robert  C,  Boston. 

Wolcott,  J.  H.,  Boston. 

Wolcott,  Mrs.  J.  H.,  Boston. 

Woods,  Henry,  Paris,  France. 

Worthingtou,  Roland,  Roxbnrj. 

Yoang,  Mrs.  B.  L.,  Boston. 

Young,  Charles  L.,  Boston. 


SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  PROCEEDINGS 


OF  TBI 


ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  CORPORATION. 


Boston,  Oct.  8,  1884. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation,  duly 
summoned,  ivas  held  to-day  at  the  institution,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  president,  Samuel  Eliot, 
LL.D.,  at  3  P.M. 

The  proceedings  of  the  last  two  meetings  were 
read  by  the  secretary,  and  declared  approved. 

Mr.  John  S.  Dwight  presented  the  report  of  the 
trustees,  which  was  read,  accepted,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  with  that  of  the  director,  and  the  usual 
accompanying  documents. 

The  treasurer  pro  tempore^  Mr.  James  Sturgis, 
read  his  report,  which  was  accepted,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

All  the  officers  of  the  past  year  were  reelected. 

The  following  persons  were  afterwards  added  to 
the  list  of  the  members  of  the  corporation  by  a 
unanimous  vote  :  Rev.  Bradford  K.  Peirce,  D.D., 
Rev.  Brooke    Ilerford,  Edwin   M.  Bacon,  J.  H. 
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Tingiie,  Rev.  F.  H,  Kasson,  S.  B.  GriflSn,  James 
W.  Clarke,  and  Nathaniel  Wheeler. 

The  meeting  was  then  dissolved,  and  all  in 
attendance  proceeded,  with  the  invited  guests,  to 
visit  the  various  departments  of  the  school  and 
inspect  the  premises. 

M.  ANAGNOS, 

Secretary. 


^ommontDcalti)  of  i!{ta06a(t)U0ttt0. 


EEPOET  OF  THE  TRUSTEES. 


Perkins  Institution  and  Mass.  School  for  the  Blind^ 

South  Boston,  Oct.  1,  1884. 

To  THE  Members  of  the  Corporation. 

Oentlemen  and  Ladies:  —  By  requirement  of 
law  and  custom,  we  have  the  honor  to  present  to 
you,  and,  through  you,  to  the  legislature,  a  brief 
report  of  the  progress  and  condition  of  the  institu- 
tion under  our  charge  for  the  financial  year  ending 
Sept.  30,  1884, — this  being  the  fifty-third  annual 
report. 

1.  No  important  change  has  been  made  in  the 
manner  of  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  institution, 
nor  has  any  exceptional  event  of  consequence 
occurred.  The  school  —  for  this  is  what  the  insti- 
tution essentially  and  practically  is,  and  in  no 
sense  an  "asylum"  for  the  blind,  as  it  is  too  often 
called  —  has  been  carried  on  upon  the  same 
principles  and  methods,  under  the  same  wise  and 
admirable    supervision,   and    mainly   through   the 
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same    faithful    and    efficient    corps    of   teachers, 
mostly  women,  as  for  several  years  past. 

For  fuller  statements  you  have  only  to  turn  to 
the  printed  reports  of  those  years. 

The  educational  sub-committee  of  this  board,  in 
all  their  visits  to  the  class-rooms  and  the  weekly 
exhibitions,  have  remarked  continual  improvement, 
of  a  genuine  and  healthy  sort,  in  all  departments 
of  the  education,  physical  and  moral,  as  well  as 
intellectual.  And  the  trustees  desire  hereby  to 
congratulate  you  and  themselves,  and  the  whole 
philanthropic  public,  on  the  good  providence 
which  raised  up  at  the  right  moment  such  a 
successor  to  the  honored  founder  of  the  institution, 
as  it  enjoys  in  the  person  of  its  present  director. 

The  total  number  of  blind  persons  immediate- 
ly connected  with  the  institution  at  the  end  of 
the  year  was  166,  of  whom  132  were  pupils,  the 
rest  being  teachers,  employes  and  workmen  and 
women.     Of  the  pupils,  66  are  boys  and  66  girls. 

The  details  of  the  admissions  and  discharges 
will  appear  in  the  report  of  the  director. 

The  applications  for  admission  for  the  term  just 
begun  have  been  larger  than  ever  before.  The 
increase  has  been  greatest  in  the  girls'  depart- 
ment,—  to  such  an  extent  indeed,  that  the  director 
has  had  difficulty  in  finding  room  for  the  accom- 
modation of  all.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  which  may 
or  may  not  admit  of  scientific  explanation,  and 
be  reducible  to  rule,  that  this  year,  and  for  three 
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years  past,  the  number  of  girls  offered  has  been  * 
much  larger  than  that  of  boys,  the  contrary  having 
always  been  the  case  before. 

The  general  health  of  the  inmates  has  been 
better  than  it  was  last  year,  though  hardly  up  to 
the  clean  record  of  many  years  before  that.  In 
December  there  were  several  cases  of  diphtheria 
among  the  girls.  The  little  patients  were  sent 
home,  or  to  the  city  hospital,  the  cottages  were 
thoroughly  fumigated,  bed-clothing  disinfected, 
drains  carefully  examined  by  an  agent  of  the 
board  of  health,  and  pronounced  flawless.  Two 
more  cases,  in  a  mild  form,  occurred  in  January, 
and  were  treated  in  the  same  way,  Since  then, 
the  health  of  the  girls  has  been  remarkably  good ; 
and  so  has  been  that  of  the  boys  throughout  the 
year,  with  the  exception  of  one  case  of  diphtheria, 
and  numerous  severe  colds  and  sore  throats  in 
May  and  June,  which  rendered  several  of  the 
pupils  unable  to  perform  their  parts  in  the  grad- 
uation festival. 

2.    Commencement  Exercises. 

These  exercises  took  place  at  Tremont  Temple, 
on  Tuesday  afternoon,  June  3,  before  an  audience 
which  completely  filled  the  floor  and  galleries  of 
the  great  hall,  —  while  admission  could  not  be 
granted  to  almost  an  equal  crowd  of  later  appli- 
cants; an  audience  representing  the  most  intcUi- 
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gent,  earnest  and  philanthropic  people  of  Boston 
and  the  state. 

The  president  of  your  corporation,  Dr.  Samuel 
Eliot,  who  had  been  expected  to  preside,  and  His 
Excellency  Governor  Robinson,  who  had  promised 
an  address,  were  kept  away  by  imperative  engage- 
ments.    Consequently  there  was  not  much  speech- 
making  to   add    to   the   suflScient  length   of  the 
programme   of  the   pupils'   exercises,  which  nat- 
urally constitute  the  paramount  interest  of  such  an 
occasion.     These  were  excellent  throughout,  and 
held  the  closest  attention  of  the. delighted  audi- 
ence to    the   very   end.     They   were    sufficiently 
varied  to  illustrate  (so  far  as  possible  in  the  brief 
space  of  two  hours,  —  and  there  was  no  time  lost, 
so  perfect  was  the  mechanism  of  all  the  changes  — 
scene-shifting,  one  might  say)  most  of  the  impor- 
tant phases  and  branches  of  the  education. 

Short  original  essays,  delivered  by  three  of  the 
young  ladies,  showed  clear,  consistent  thought, 
chaste,  concise  expression,  and  a  very  distinct  and 
natural  style  of  elocution.  One  young  man  gave 
a  practical  exercise  in  physics,  —  experiments  with 
the  air-pump  —  evincing  theoretic  comprehension, 
dexterous  manipulation,  and  a  good  lecturer^s 
happy  way  of  making  his  point  clear.  This  was 
but  one  of  the  many  specimens  of  this  kind  which 
could  have  been  produced.  The  examples  of 
ready  reading  with  the  fingers,  and  the  exercises 
in  geography,  were  indeed  wonderful  to  witness. 
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The  gymnastics,  calisthenics,  and  the  military 
drill  combined  ease  and  accuracy  of  movement 
with  attractive  grace  and  beauty  ;  it  all  told  of 
health  and  happiness,  the  mens  sana  in  corpore 
sano. 

,  .The  musical  part  of  the  exhibition,  in  spite  of 
some  omissions  occasioned  by  colds  among  the 
boys,  enlivened,  and  relieved  the  whole  with  well- 
rendered  good  selections  for  organ,  band  and  solo- 
playing,  chorus  and  solo  singing,  as  well  as  with 
accompaniment  for  the  timing  and  inspiring  of 
the  gymnastic  and  the  choregraphic  movements. 

Kindergarten.  But  the  most  interesting  feature 
of  the  programme  appeared  in  the  living  practical 
example  of  the  fruits  of  (jbject  teaching,  or  the 
kindergarten  method,  —  that  entering  wedge  of 
common  sense  in  education,  that  return  to  nature's 
divine,  instinctive  method.  These  were  presented 
by  a  bright  and  charming  group  of  the  youngest 
girls  and  boys.  While  their  minds  and  fingers 
were  busied  in  modelling  their  various  devices  in 
clay,  or  in  simple  card  embroidery,  etc.,  the  time 
was  also  improved  by  an  instructive  and  cogent 
appeal  made  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Ernst  in  behalf  of  the 
much  needed  fund  for  a  kindergarten  for  blind 
children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  nine,  to  save 
them  and  prepare  them,  before  it  is  too  late,  for 
the  more  advanced  tuition  of  the  Perkins  institu- 
tion. Mr.  Ernst  set  forth  the  duty  of  the  state 
and  of  society  to  educate  its  blind,  and  give  them 
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the  equivalent  of  the  common  school  education, 
which  is  enjoyed  by  all  seeing  children  as  a  right. 
He  cited  the  opinion  of  experts,  that,  by  proper 
care  in  this  early  and  critical  period  of  life,  about 
forty  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  blindness  might  be 
cured  or  prevented.  The  total  number  of  the  blind 
in  New  England  is  not  far  from  5,000  —  about 
one  blind  person  to  every  thousand  inhabitants. 
He  dwelt  on  the  mournful  fact  that,  of  the  50,000 
blind  in  this  country,  less  than  2,500  are  at  school, 
and  that  the  principle  of  compulsory  edtication  is 
not  applied  to  those  who  need  it  most-  He  estimated 
that  the  support  of  the  helpless  blind  costs  the 
country  some  seven  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars^ 
in  spite  of  the  fact  pro\ied  by  institutions  like  our 
own,  that,  with  reasonable  instruction,  and  good 
moral  and  social  influences,  the  blind  can  be  made 
not  only  happy,  but  self-supporting  and  com- 
paratively independent.  For  this  reason,  the  estab- 
lishment, on  a  generous  and  broad  foundation,  of  a 
well  equipped  primary  school,  or  kindergarten,  for 
the  blind  of  New  England  is  a  matter  of  gi'eat 
public  urgency. 

Mr.  Ernst's  remarks  were  briefly  supplemented 
by  the  director,  Mr.  Anagnos,  whose  whole  heart 
is  in  this  enterprise,  who  had  only  time  to  bej^in  to 
tell  of  the  promising,  but  as  yet  very  inadequate 
beginning  of  a  subscription  to  this  end.  The  trus- 
tees, before  the  summer  adjourned,  appointed  a 
committee  of  their  number,  who  will  now  at  once, 
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and  in  earnest,  set  about  the  work  of  soliciting 
subscriptions  toward  the  beginning  of  the  realiza- 
tion of  this  most  important  scheme  of  education. 
It  had  been  fondly  hoped  that  sufficient  means 
would  be  raised  to  ensure  the  purchase  of  a  place, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston,  for  the  planting  of 
the  nucleus  of  such  a  school  this  very  autumn; 
but  so  far  we  wait  in  vain. 

The  whole  matter,  under  all  its  aspects,  will  be 
fully  presented  in  the  report  of  the  director. 

To  return  for  a  moment  to  the  commencement 
exercises,    the    number    of   pupils   who  received 
diplomas  this  time  was  only  three,  whereas  in  the  ) 
year  before  it  was  six;  the  diploma  being  rigidly 
limited  to  those,  however  few,  who  have  accom-  ' 
plished  the  whole  (seven  years)  course  of  studies  ( 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all  their  teachers.     The  three 
graduates,  this  time,  were  girls;  one  of  them,  to  ( 
whom  was  assigned  the  part  of  honor,  the  valedic- 
tory  address,  being    colored.     They  go  out  into  • 
the  world  well  qualified  for  usefulness  to  society^ 
and  for  self-respecting  self-support;  openings  hav- 
ing been  already  found  for  them  either  in  teaching 
or  in  some  industrial  occupation. 

3.  Printing  Embossed  Books  for  the  Blind. 

.The  work  of  the  "  Howe  Memorial  Press ''  has 
gone  on  with  the  usual  steadiness  and  vigor. 
During  the  year,  the  following  books  have  been 
added  to  our  list  of  publications:  —  "  Bible  Stories 
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portends  not  only  the  continuance  but  the  increase 
of  its  usefuhiess,  and  the  attainment  of  a  higher 
degree  of  excellence  in  its  work. 

Number  of  Inmates. 

The  total  number  of  blind  persons  connected 
with  the  institution  m  its  various  departments  at 
the  beginning  of  the  past  year  as  pupils,  teachers, 
employes  and  workmen  and  women,  was  160. 
There  have  since  been  admitted,  31 ;  25  have  been 
discharged;  making  the  present  total  number  166. 

Of  these,  145  are  in  the  school  proper,  and  21  in 
the  workshop  for  adults. 

The  first  class  includes  132  boys  and  girls 
enrolled  as  pupils,  10  teachers  and  3  domestics. 
Of  the  pupils,  there  are  now  127  in  attendance,  3 
being  temporarily  absent  on  account  of  feeble 
health  or  from  various  other  causes. 

The  second  class  comprises  16  men  and  5 
women  employed  in  the  industrial  department  for 
adults. 

The  number  of  scholars  has  been  steadily 
increasing,  and  the  tendency  to  the  disproportion- 
ate preponderance  of  the  gentler  sex,  which  was 
mentioned  in  the  last  annual  report,  has  continued 
stronger  than  heretofore.  As  a  consequence  the 
capacity  of  our  accommodations  in  the  girls'  depart- 
ment was  taxed  during  the  past  year  to  the  utmost. 
Ifeverthelcss,  no  suitable  candidate  was  refused 
admission. 
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The  establishment  of  the  kindergarten  may 
eventually  lessen  this  pressure  somewhat:  but  it 
will  not  remedy  existing  difficulties. 

There  are  at  present  several  applicants  just  of 
the  proper  age  and  of  average  intelligence,  who 
are  waiting  for  vacancies  to  occur  either  by  gradu- 
ation, or  otherwise,  and  who  are  therefore  losing 
most  precious  time.  For  these  and  all  others  who 
may  soon  present  themselves,  asking  for  the 
advantages  of  education,  immediate  provision 
should  be  made,  and  measures  should  at  once  be 
taken  either  to  procure  or  to  build  an  additional 
cottage  somewhere. 

Health  of  the  Household. 

The  year  has  been  favored  by  the  continuance 
of  many  of  the  blessings  which  in  past  times  have 
called  for  so  much  gratitude  and  thankfulness. 
But  there  has  been  a  perceptible  want  in  one  of 
them,  —  perhaps  the  most  important  of  all,  —  the 
health  of  the  household. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  term  one  of  the 
pupils  in  the  boys'  department  was  taken  ill  with 
symptoms  of  typhoid  fever,  which  he  had  evidently 
contracted  at  home.  At  the  advice  of  our  medical 
inspector,  Dr.  Homans,  the  patient  was  speedily 
removed  to  the  city  hospital,  where  he  received 
excellent  medical  treatment  and  nursing,  and 
whence  he  came  out  restored  to  health  in  a  few 
weeks. 
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Ko  other  case  of  illness  of  any  kind  oceuired  in 
this  department  until  the  latter  part  of  May,  when 
one  of  the  boys  had  the  diphtheria,  and  a  number 
of  others  were  confined  to  bed  with  sore  throats 
and  with  a  severe  influenza  bordering  almost  on 
pneumonia,  so  that  several  of  the  pupils  were  not 
able  to  take  part  in  the  commencement  exercises 
at  Tremont  Temple  on  the  3d  of  June.  Happily 
they  all  recovered  soon,  and  the  sanitary  horizon 
of  the  establishment  was  as  cloudless  as  ever, 
before  the  close  of  the  school  session. 

In  the  girls'  department  diphtheria  in  a  light 
form  invaded  the  household  at  three  diflferent 
times  during  the  months  of  November,  December, 
and  January,  and  six  of  the  younger  children 
were  attacked  by  it.  Five  of  these  were  readily 
received  and  successfully  treated  at  the  city  hospi- 
tal, and  one  at  home.  They  all  returned  to  their 
work  w^ith  a  reasonable  measure  of  strength  and 
without  any  constitutional  weakness  resulting 
from  the  disease,  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  year 
the  inmates  of  the  cottages  were  favored  with  a 
remarkable  degree  of  health. 

It  is  my  pleasant  duty  to  acknowledge  in  this 
connection  the  uniform  courtesy  and  readiness 
with  which  the  superintendent  of  the  city  hospital, 
Dr.  George  H.  M.  Rowe,  and  his  assistants, 
opened  their  doors  to  such  of  our  pupils  as  we 
deemed  it  necessary  to  remove  at  once  from  our 
buildings  and  send  to  them,  and  to  express  my 
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gratitude  for  the  friendly  attention  and  kind  care 
which  they  bestowed  invariably  upon  each  and  all 
blind  children  placed  under  their  treatment. 

I  fear  that  few  of  the  wealthy  citizens  of  Boston 
are  aware  that  the  department  for  contagious 
diseases  of  this  hospital  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant factors  of  public  health,  aiding  as  it  does  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  infection  among  the  inmates 
of  crowded  tenement-houses  and  to  check  epidem- 
ics. If  it  were  well  known  among  the  favored 
sons  and  daughters  of  benevolence  how  valuable 
are  its  beneficent  ministrations  to  the  poor  and 
what  a  great  comfort  and  relief  it  often  affords 
to  many  a  distressed  household,  I  doubt  not  that 
the  necessary  means  might  be  easily  obtained  for 
the  inc  rease  of  its  capacity  and  usefulness. 

The  School  and  its  Founder. 

Were  a  star  quenched  on  high, 

For  ages  would  its  light, 
Still  travelling  downward  from  the  sky, 

Shine  on  our  mortal  sight. 

So  when  a  great  man  dies. 

For  years  beyond  our  ken 
The  light  he  leaves  behind  him  lies 

Upon  the  paths  of  men. 

IX)NG  FELLOW. 

A  careful   examination    and  study  of  the  his- 
tory and  present  condition  of  the  institution  must 
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prove  a  source  of  pride  and  congratulation  to  its 
friends  and  patrons. 

The  school  is  the  product  of  the  last  fifty-two 
years.  During  this  time  it  has  grown  from  small 
beginnings  to  its  present  proportions.  Many 
faithful  and  self-sacrificing  persons  have  devoted 
to  it  the  conscientious  labor  of  the  best  part  of 
their  lives,  and  have  placed  the  blind  under  a  debt 
of  lasting  gratitude.  But  the  first  and  last  link 
in  this  solid  chain  of  earnest  workers'  was  the 
•  -eminent  founder  of  the  establishment. 

Dr.  Howe  was  the  king  of  its  creation,  the 
motive  power  of  its  advancement,  the  promoter 
of  its  beneficence,  the  director  and  ruler  of  its 
destinies,  and  the  crown  of  its  success.  He  tilled 
and  prepared  the  ground  of  its  organization  with 
the  vigor  and  skill  of  a  sagacious  husbandman, 
steeped  the  seeds  of  its  existence  in  the  spirit  of 
perennial  life  and  energy,  and  watched  its  develop- 
ment and  growth  with  parental  solicitude.  From 
the  day  that  he  put  his  hand  to  the  plough  to 
that  when  he  was  stricken  down,  the  fire  burned 
with  undiminished  heat  and  lustre,  and  the  ardor 
of  his  heart  in  the  cause  which  he  championed 
was  as  buoyant  as  his  maiTcllous  brain  was  clear. 

Being  a  man  of  strong  will,  of  cultivated  tastes 
and  lofty  conscience.  Dr.  Howe  became  the 
inspiration  of  his  co-laborers,  —  a  mighty  galvanic 
battery,  as  it  were,  which  by  a  process  of  inteHec- 
tiinl  and  moral  induction,  charged  their  own  efforts 
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with  electric  power.  These  are  the  foremost 
among  the  forces  that  mould  human  activity  into 
special  phases:  and  the  rich  harvest  which  con- 
tinues to  be  reaped  year  after  year  in  this  field  of 
philanthropy,  is  mainly  and  principally  due  to  the 
assiduous  care  with  which  the  illustrious  friend  of 
the  blind  planted  the  first  germs  of  their  develop- 
ment and  advancement,  to  his  warm  zeal,  his 
chivalrous  character,  his  tireless  industry,  and  his 
wisdom  and  proverbial  broad-mindedness.  For  in 
the  words  of  Mazzini,  the  eminent  Italian  patriot 
and  agitator,  "  men  of  great  genius  and  large  heart 
sow  the  seeds  of  a  new  degree  of  progress  in  the 
world;  but  they  bear  fruit  after  many  genera- 
tions." 

Dr.  Howe  holds  a  high  position  not  only  as  a 
pioneer,  but  as  a  permanent  power  in  the  cause  of 
the  blind  in  this  country,  from  the  excellence  of 
his  ideas,  their  scientific  basis,  their  clear  and 
philosophic  exposition,  and  their  important  prac-  i 
tical  bearing  on  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  this 
afllicted  class  of  men.  His  great  object  was  to 
benefit  them  individually  and  socially,  and  to  open 
to  them  a  career  of  usefulness  and  independence. 
Like  all  students  of  human  nature  and  of  human 
well-being  from  Socrates  downwards,  he  realized, 
as  few  have  done  more  intelligently  and  earnestly, 
that  in  any  attempt  to  aid  those  bereft  of  sight,  the 
largest  factor  is  thorough  and  liberal  education,  ; 
and  that  in  the  development  of  this  factor,  science 
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portends  not  only  the  continuance  but  the  increase 
of  its  usefuhiess,  and  the  attainment  of  a  higher 
degree  of  excellence  in  its  work. 

Number  of  Inmates. 

The  total  number  of  blind  persons  connected 
with  the  institution  in  its  various  departments  at 
the  beginning  of  the  past  year  as  pupils,  teachers, 
employes  and  workmen  and  women,  was  160. 
There  have  since  been  admitted,  31;  25  have  been 
discharged ;  making  the  present  total  number  166. 

Of  these,  145  are  in  the  school  proper,  and  21  in 
the  workshop  for  adults. 

The  first  class  includes  132  boys  and  girls 
enrolled  as  pupils,  10  teachers  and  3  domestics. 
Of  the  pupils,  there  are  now  127  in  attendance,  5 
being  temporarily  absent  on  account  of  feeble 
health  or  from  various  other  causes. 

The  second  class  comprises  16  men  and  6 
women  employed  in  the  industrial  department  for 
adults. 

The    number    of   scholars    has    been    steadily 
increasing,  and  the  tendency  to  the  disproportion- 
ate preponderance  of  the  gentler  sex,  which  was 
mentioned  in  the  last  annual  report,  has  continued 
stronger  than  heretofore.     As  a  consequence  the 
capacity  of  our  accommodations  in  the  girls'  depart- 
ment was  taxed  during  the  past  year  to  the  utmost. 
Is'evertheless,  no  suitable   candidate  was  refused 
admission. 


^ 
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from  the  horrors  of  her  intellectual  and  moral 
imprisonment,  Rev.  John  Weiss  seems  to  think 
that  the  credentials  of  his  mission  came  from  on 
high,  and  speaks  of  the  noble  deed  as  follows :  — 

"  Do  not  saj  that  Dr.  Howe  was  worthy  to  attain  £o  immor- 
tal continuance,  but  that  without  hiin  Laura  Bridgman  would 
nowhere  ever  have  picked  a  way  out  of  the  triple-bolted  dun-'v 
geon  of  her  body,  in  which  a  personal  I  languished  waiting  for  ', 
his  miracle.  Dr.  Howe's  achievement  is  to  us  a  guarantee 
that  the  Creator  will  not  let  one  of  His  little  ones  perish. 
Laura's  liberator  was  an  incarnate  word  of  God.  In  him  was 
that  impulse  of  creation  which  is  continually  struggling  to  be 
set  free  into  symmetry  and  sanity.  To  every  country  these 
apostles  of  redemption  have  been  furnished,  for  each  act  of 
whom  nothing  but  immortality  can  account,  as  nothing  else 
could  break  into  this  life  with  such  an  impetuous  solicitation 
from  God  to  us  to  improve  His  imbeciles  and  make  His  future  ~ 
task  the  easier." 

Dr.   Howe's   deeds   consecrated  the  very  earth") 
beneath  his  feet.     His  fame  was  securely  chiselled  ) 
on  the  loftiest  pinnacle  of  the  history  of  philan-  \ 
thropy.       His    genius    was    confessed     in     both 
hemispheres,  and  its  gleaming  coruscations   con- 
tinue to  flame  on  the  regions  of  ceaseless  night,  and 
to  lead  its  victims  onward  and  upward. 

May  the  kindly  wings  of  his  broad  and  liberal 
spirit  be  forever  spread  over  the  work  of  his 
noble  life  and  rare  talents,  and  waft  down  to  his 
successors  wisdom,  blessings  and  direction. 
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Early  BEsraFACTORS  of  the  Institution. 

When  the  houses  for  the  girls  were  finished  and 
made  ready  for  occupancy,  Dr.  Howe  intended  to 
dedicate  each  of  them  to  the  memory  of  one  of  the 
early  and  most  distinguished  friends  and  benefac- 
tors of  the  institution.  In  order  to  carry  out  his 
wishes  and  give  tangible  expression  to  his  pur- 
pose, silver  plates  have  been  placed  on  the  front 
doors  of  the  four  cottages,  bearing  the  names  of 
"Fisher,''  for  Dr.  John  D.  Fisher;  "Brooks,''  for 
Peter  C.  and  Edward  Brooks;  "May,"  for 
Samuel  May;  and  "  Oliver,"  for  William  Oliver  of 
Dorchester. 

Review  of  the  Various  Departments. 

A  casual  visit  to  the  institution  or  a  brief  review 
of  the  work  of  each  department,  will  give  an  idea 
of  its  varied,  extensive  and  beneficent  operations. 
Hardly  any  mental,  moral,  physical  or  technical 
interest  of  the  blind  has  been  overlooked  in  the 
organization  and  administration  of  the  establish- 
ment, every  branch  of  which  is  characterized  not 
only  by  thoroughness  and  completeness,  but  also 
by  an  entire  absence  of  all  stationariness  and  by  a 
constant  endeavor  after  still  greater  improvement. 

Literary  Department. 

In  reviewing  the  work  performed  by  the  school 
during  the  past  j^ear  we  have  abundant  cause  to 
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be  gratified  at  the  success  which  has  attended  it, 
and  which  is  "  known  and  read  of  all  men." 

The  daily  records  kept  by  the  teachers,  as  well 
as  all  other  competent  and  reliable  tests,  show  that 
the  progress  of  the  pupils  has  been  commendable 
in  every  respect. 

We  have  endeavored  to  adapt  our  methods  to 
the  requirements  of  the  pupils,  to  keep  pace  with 
the  demands  of  the  time,  and  so  to  shape  our 
course  that  there  may  be  constant  growth  and 
improvement. 

I  can  give  no  better  proof  or  fairer  illustration 
of  the  scientific  methods  of  instruction  which  pre- 
vail in  the  school,  and  of  the  progressive  spirit 
which  animates  those  in  charge  of  it,  than  that 
which  is  afforded  by  their  own  words.  To  a 
reader  or  compendium  of  biology  and  natural  his- 
tory, which  was  compiled  by  two  of  our  teachers 
from  the  works  of  Mrs.  Arabella  B.  Bucklev  and 
of  Prof.  Huxley,  and  published  during  the  past 
vear  under  the  title  "Life  and  her  Children,"  a 
third  ins^tructress,  Miss  Mary  C.  Moore,  wrote  a 
brief  preface,  from  which  I  copy  the  following 
extract : — 


*'  The  value  of  nnturnl  science  as  a  means  of  development,  \ 
intellectual  and  moral,  is  incalculable.     liut  it  must  be  taught 
scientifically.     Tvpical  plants  and  animals  should  ])e  put  into  I 
the  hau<ls  of  the  children,  who  must  then  be  led  to  make  their 
own  careful  and  correct  observations,  their  own  comparisons, 
their  own  classifications,  and  their  own  deductions.     So,  and 


f 
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prove  a  source  of  pride  and  congratulation  to  its 
friends  and  patrons. 

The  school  is  the  product  of  the  last  fifty-two 
years.  During  this  time  it  has  grown  from  small 
beginnings  to  its  present  proportions.  Many- 
faithful  and  self-sacrificing  persons  have  devoted 
to  it  the  conscientious  labor  of  the  best  part  of 
their  lives,  and  have  placed  the  blind  under  a  debt 
of  lasting  gratitude.  But  the  first  and  last  link 
in  this  solid  chain  of  earnest  workers'  was  the 
eminent  founder  of  the  establishment. 

Dr.  Howe  was  the  king  of  its  creation,  the 
motive  power  of  its  advancement,  the  promoter 
of  its  beneficence,  the  director  and  ruler  of  its 
destinies,  and  the  crown  of  its  success.  He  tilled 
and  prepared  the  ground  of  its  organization  with 
the  vigor  and  skill  of  a  sagacious  husbandman, 
steeped  the  seeds  of  its  existence  in  the  spirit  of 
perennial  life  and  energy,  and  watched  its  develop- 
ment and  growth  with  parental  solicitude.  From 
the  day  that  he  put  his  hand  to  the  plough  to 
that  when  he  w\is  stricken  down,  the  fire  burned 
with  undiminished  heat  and  lustre,  and  the  ardor 
of  his  heart  in  the  cause  which  he  championed 
was  as  buoyant  as  his  maiTcllous  brain  was  clear. 

Being  a  man  of  strong  will,  of  cultivated  tastes 
and  lofty  conscience.  Dr.  Howe  became  the 
inspiration  of  his  co-laborers,  —  a  mighty  galvanic 
battery,  as  it  were,  which  by  a  process  of  intellec- 
tual and  moral  induction,  charged  their  own  eflbrts 
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be  gratified  at  the  success  which  has  attended  it, 
aud  which  is  "  known  and  read  of  all  men." 

The  daily  records  kept  by  the  teachers,  as  well 
as  all  other  competent  and  reliable  tests,  show  that 
the  progress  of  the  pnpils  has  been  commendable 
in  every  respect. 

We  have  endeavored  to  adapt  our  methods  to 
the  requirements  of  the  pupils,  to  keep  pace  with 
the  demands  of  the  time,  and  so  to  shape  our 
course  that  there  may  be  constant  growth  and 
improvement. 

I  can  give  no  better  proof  or  fairer  illustration 
of  the  scientific  methods  of  instruction  which  pre-  '^ 
vail  in  the  school,  and  of  the  progressive  spirit 
which  animates  those  in  chai'ge  of  it,  than  that 
which  is  afforded  by  their  own  words.  To  a 
reader  or  compendium  of  biology  and  natural  his- 
tory, which  was  compiled  by  two  of  our  teachers 
from  the  works  of  Mrs.  Arabella  B.  Bucklev  and 
of  Prof.  Huxley,  and  published  during  the  past 
year  under  the  title  "Life  and  her  Children,"  a 
third  instructress^  Miss  Mary  C.  Moore,  wrote  a 
brief  preface,  from  which  I  copy  the  following 
extract :  — 

"  The  value  of  natural  science  as  a  means  of  development,  . 
intellectual  and  moral,  is  incalculable.     But  it  must  be  taught 
scientifically.     Typical  plants  and  animals  should  be  put  into  \ 
the  hands  of  the  children,  who  must  then  be  led  to  make  their 
own  careful  and  correct  o])servations,  their  own  comparisons, 
their  own  classifications,  and  their  own  deductions.     80,  and 
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so  only,  will  they  grow  into  a  reverent  knowledge  of  the 
^  life  around  and  within  them,  and  at  the  same  time  gather 
—  strength  to  become  truly  '  winners  in  life's  race.'  " 


While  the  use  of  text  books  as  all-suflBcient 
vehicles  of  instruction  has  been  persistently 
avoided  in  our  school,  the  practice  of  reading 
by  the  touch  has  been  encouraged  by  every  pos- 
sible means.  One  evening  in  the  week  has  been 
.  exclusively  devoted  by  most  of  the  pupils  to  the 
perusal  of  works  of  various  kinds,  and  their  selec- 
tions have  covered  a  groat  range  of  embossed  liter- 
ature, and  have  included  history,  biography,  poetry, 
science,  phiIoso])hy,  and  belles-lettres.  The  read- 
ers have  been  allowed  to  follow  their  inclinations, 
and  to  make  their  own  choice  with  perfect  free- 
dom, the  leading  motive  being  similar  to  that 
enunciated  in  the  burthen  of  the  famous  chorus  in 
the  Agamemnon  of  ^Eschj^lus, 

"'  Lot  the  good  prevail." 

Thus  the  love  of  reading  for  its  own  sake,  which 
has  always  been  cherished  among  the  blind,  is 
developing  into  a  strong  habit  which  will  follow 
them  through  life,  and  aftbrd  ihem  the  means  of 
greater  aid,  solace,  comfort  and  enjoyment. 

Our  library,  enriched  from  year  to  year  by  the 
choice  products  of  the  "  Howe  Memorial  Press,''  is 
becoming  the  centre  of  immeasurable  pleasure  and 
inspiration  to  the  studious  pupils,  and  in  no  house- 
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hold  can  a  greater  appreciation  of  its  benefits  and 
delights  be  formed  than  in  ours, 

The  commencement  exercises  of  the  school  held 
in  Tremont  Temple  on  the  3d  of  June,  were  of  a 
very  high  order.  The  large  hall  of  the  temple 
was  filled  to  overflowing  with  an  audience  repre- 
sentative of  the  intelligence,  the  rtfinement  and 
the  benevolence  of  Boston  and  the  neighboring 
towns,  and  several  thousands  of  applicants  were 
refused  admission  for  want  of  room.  One  of  the 
most  memorable  features  of  the  occasion  was  the 
address  of  Mr.  C.  W.  Ernst  on  the  kindergarten 
project.  Pure  in  diction,  rich  in  erudition,  strong 
in  logic,  and  convincing  in  argument,  it  appealed 
to  the  reason  and  to  the  sense  of  justice  rather  than 
to  the  sentiments  of  the  hearers,  with  irresistible 
force.  A  Greek  statue  could  be  no  more  simple 
and  severe.  The  festival  proved  to  be  of  such 
unusual  importance,  and  elicited  so  great  an  inter- 
est and  so  many  favorable  comments  in  the  com- 
munity, that  a  full  account  of  the  proceedings, 
including  the  essays  of  the  graduates,  is  given  in 
the  appendix. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  last  school  session  the 
principal  teacher  in  the  boys'  department.  Miss 
Julia  R.  Gil  man,  presented  her  resignation.  She 
was  induced  to  take  this  step  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  her  eldest  sister  in  the  establishment  of 
a  private  school  for  young  ladies,  and  of  obtain- 
ing some  recreation  and  rest,  which  in  her  case 
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Early  Ben:efactors  of  the  Ixstitutiox. 

When  the  houses  for  the  girls  were  finished  and 
made  ready  for  occupancy,  Dr,  Howe  intended  to 
dedicate  each  of  them  to  the  memory  of  one  of  the 
early  and  most  distinguished  friends  and  benefac- 
tors of  the  institution.  In  order  to  carry  out  his 
wishes  and  give  tangible  expression  to  his  pur- 
pose, silver  plates  have  been  placed  on  the  front 
doors  of  the  four  cottages,  bearing  the  names  of 
"Fisher,"  for  Dr.  John  D.Fisher;  "Brooks,''  for 
Peter  C.  and  Edward  Brooks;  "May,''  for 
Samuel  May;  and  "  Oliver,"  for  William  Oliver  of 
Dorchester. 

Review  of  the  Various  Departments. 

A  casual  visit  to  the  institution  or  a  brief  review 
of  the  work  of  each  department,  will  give  an  idea 
of  its  varied,  extensive  and  beneficent  operations. 
Hardly  any  mental,  moral,  physical  or  technical 
interest  of  the  blind  has  been  overlooked  in  the 
organization  and  administration  of  the  establish- 
ment, every  branch  of  which  is  characterized  not 
only  by  thoroughness  and  completeness,  but  also 
by  an  entire  absence  of  all  stationariness  and  by  a 
constant  endeavor  after  still  greater  improvement. 

Literary  Department. 

In  reviewing  the  work  performed  by  the  school 
during  the  past  year  we  have  abundant  cause  to 
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person  of  ability  and  experience  in  teaching,  has 
been  appointed  as  Miss  Gihnan's  substitute  for 
the  current  year. 

About  three  weeks  before  the  beginning  of  the 
present  school  term,  another  faithful  and  talented 
teacher.  Miss  Cora  A.  Newton,  asked  to  be  re- 
leased from  her  engagement  at  the  institution  in 
order  to  accept  a  situation  at  the  Haverhill 
training-school.  I  complied  with  her  wishes  very 
reluctantly  and  with  much  regret.  The  vacancy 
has  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Miss  Marian 
A.  Hosnier. 

No  other  change  has  taken  place  in  the  corps  of 
teachers;  and  I  am  most  happy  to  say  that  all  of 
them  discharge  their  respective  duties  with  hearty 
zeal  and  exemplary  fidelity.  They  are  striving 
with  a  determination  worthy  of  the  warmest  praise 
to  realize  the  highest  standard  of  educational 
excellence,  and  they  throw  all  their  energy  and 
enthusiasm  into  their  work  and  the  advancement 
of  their  pupils,  cheering  the  industrious,  sustain- 
ing the  studious,  rousing  the  inert,  stimulating  the 
idle,  encouraging  the  hopeful,  and  laboring  with 
all.     Failure  cannot  possibly  attend  such  efforts. 

Music  Department. 

*'  Music  alone  with  suddeu  charms  can  bind 
The  suffering  sense,  and  calm  the  troubled  mind." 

The  work  of  this  department  has  been  carried 
on    with    the    usual    thoroughness,    and    with    a 
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measure  of  success  corresponding  to  the  spirit  of 
devotion  on  the  part  of  those  engaged  in  it. 

The  progress  of  the  pupils  both  in  instrumental 
and  vocal  music  has  been  most  satisfactory. 

Of  the  ninety-four  scholars  who  have  received 
instruction  in  this  department  during  the  past 
year,  seventy-eight  have  studied  the  pianoforte; 
nine,  the  cabinet  and  church  organs;  twenty-six, 
harmony;  five,  the  violin;  twenty-six,  reed  and 
brass  instruments;  seventy-five  have  practised 
singing  in  classes,  and  nineteen  have  received 
private  lessons  in  vocal  training.  Moreover,  all 
the  advanced  pupils  have  participated  in  the 
practical  exercises  of  the  normal  teaching  classes, 
in  which  they  learn  what  are  the  best  and  most 
advantageous  methods  adopted  in  their  profession, 
how  to  trace  the  difficulties  which  may  arise  in  its 
course  and  to  overcome  them,  and  how  to  pursue 
their  avocation  with  success. 

Besides  the  practice  which  our  advanced 
scholars  obtain  by  teaching  the  younger  ones 
under  the  supervision  of  their  instructors,  oppor- 
tunities are  sought  and  often  secured  for  their 
giving  music  lessons  to  seeing  children  in  our 
neighborhood.  The  experience  gained  thereby  is 
of  incalculable  value  to  them,  for  it  gives  them  a 
foretaste  of  their  future  profession  and  enables 
them  to  find  out  where  their  deficiencies  will  lie, 
and  to  resort  for  their  remedy  to  the  assistance  of 
those  who  have  traversed  the  road  before  thcra 
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and  who   are   familiar  with  its  windings  and  its 
obstacles. 

During  the  past  year  our  supply  of  musical 
instruments  has  been  thoroughly  replenished. 
Twelve  of  the  pianofortes  which  have  been  in 
use  for  a  long  period  and  have  become  more  or 
less  worn  out,  have  been  exchanged  for  new  ones. 
Of  these  six  were  procured  from  the  firm  of 
Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons,  and  six  from  that  of 
Mr.  Henry  F.  Miller.  They  were  all  selected 
with  care  from  large  assortments,  and  prove  to  be 
excellent  instruments  in  every  respect.  AVith 
these  additions  our  facilities  for  the  study  and 
practice  of  music  have  been  greatly  improved,  and 
the  equipment  of  this  department  has  reached  a 
degree  of  completeness  which  is  not  surpassed 
anywhere. 

Our  pupils  are  systematically  trained  to  avoid 
what  is  trashy  and  degrading,  and  to  choose  and 
admire  what  is  beautiful  and  elevating  in  their  art. 
Great  stress  is  laid  on  this  point,  and  their  success 
is  undeniable.  The  character  of  the  music  per- 
formed and  appreciated  by  them  is  a  conclusive 
proof  of  the  high  standard  of  taste  which  prevails 
among  them. 

For  this  attainment,  as  well  as  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  artistic  refinement  and  aesthetic  culture,  the 
development  of  the  sense  of  discrimination  and  of 
the  critical  faculty,  and  the  enjoyment  of  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure,  we  are  indebted  to  the  continued 
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and  who   are  familiar  with  its  windings  and  its 
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During  the  past  year  our  supply  of  musical 
instruments  has  been  thoroughly  replenished. 
Twelve  of  Ihe  pianofortes  which  have  been  in 
use  for  a  long  period  and  have  become  more  or 
less  worn  out,  have  been  exchanged  for  new  ones. 
Of  these  six  were  procured  from  the  firm  of 
Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons,  and  six  from  that  of 
Mr.  Henry  F.  Miller.  They  were  all  selected 
with  care  from  large  assortments,  and  prove  to  be 
excellent  instruments  in  every  respect.  AVith 
these  additions  our  facilities  for  the  study  and 
practice  of  music  have  been  greatly  improved,  and 
the  equipment  of  this  department  has  reached  a 
degree  of  completeness  which  is  not  surpassed 
anywhere. 

Our  pupils  are  systematically  trained  to  avoid 
what  is  trashy  and  degrading,  and  to  choose  and 
admire  what  is  beautiful  and  elevating  in  their  art. 
Great  stress  is  laid  on  this  point,  and  their  success 
is  undeniable.  The  character  of  the  music  per- 
formed and  appreciated  by  them  is  a  conclusive 
proof  of  the  high  standard  of  taste  which  prevails 
among  them. 

For  this  attainment,  as  well  as  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  artistic  refinement  and  aesthetic  culture,  the 
development  of  the  sense  of  discrimination  and  of 
the  critical  faculty,  and  the  enjoyment  of  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure,  we  are  indebted  to  the  continued 
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favors  bestowed  upon  our  students  by  the  leading 
musical  societies  and  organizations  and  by  the 
distinguished  artists  of  the  city  of  Boston. 

As  in  former  years,  the  doors  of  the  best 
concerts,  oratorios,  operas,  recitals,  and  entertain- 
ments have  been  freely  opened  to  them,  and  they 
have  also  been  placed  under  renewed  obligations 
for  some  excellent  performances  given  in  onr  own 
hall.  For  these  great  privileges  and  uncommon 
advantages  we  render  our  most  hearty  thanks  and 
grateful  acknowledgments  to  the  generous  friends 
and  constant  benefactors  of  the  blind  of  New 
England,  whose  names  will  be  printed  elsewhere, 
and  whose  kindness  and  benevolence  will  be 
engraved  in  the  memory  and  cherished  in  the 
hearts  of  the  recipients  of  their  liberality. 

There  have  been  three  changes  made  in  the  corps 
of  teachers  and  music  readers  of  this  department 
Miss  Annie  Keith  resigned  her  position  at  the 
close  of  the  last  school  session ;  five  or  six  weeks 
later,  Miss  Mary  A.  Proctor  declined  a  reelection 
on  account  of  ill-health,  and  shortly  before  the 
reopening  of  the  school.  Miss  Caroline  L.  Bates 
was  advised  by  her  physician  to  discontinue  her 
work,  and  rest  at  home.  All  these  young  ladies 
have  rendered  good  service  to  the  institution,  and 
will  be  missed  by  their  pupils.  Their  places  have 
been  respectively  filled  by  Miss  Julia  H.  Strong 
of  Auburndale,  Mass.,  Miss   Jenny  A.  "Wheaton 
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of    Rutland,   Vt.,   and  Miss   lola    M.   Clarke   of 
Hampton,  Conn. 

TUXIXG   DePAUT3IKNT. 

During  the  past  j'^ear,  as  in  previous  ones,  this 
department  has  been  conducted  with  uncommon 
ability  and  with  the  most  gratifying  success. 
Thoroughness  in  theoretical  study  and  practical 
training  in  the  art  of  tuning  in  both  ils 
scientific  and  mechanical  bearings,  has  been  the 
mark  towards  which  all  efforts  have  been  directed. 

Indeed,  nothing  has  been  omitted,  either  in  the 
form  of  appliances  or  in  that  of  tuition,  which 
could  contribute  to  its  attainment. 

The  contract  for  tuning  and  keeping  in  good 
working  order  the  pianofortes  in  the  public  schools 
of  Boston,  —  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  in 
number,  —  has  again  for  the  eighth  time  been 
awarded  to  the  institution  for  another  year,  on 
the  same  terms  as  heretofore.  Faithful  guardians 
of  the  interests  of  the  city,  the  committee  on 
accounts,  in  whose  charge  this  matter  is  placed, 
before  coming  to  any  decision,  instituted  a  careful 
inquiry  as  to  the  quality  of  the  work  of  our  tuners 
and  the  amount  of  remuneration  charged  by  them, 
and,  having  been  convinced  that  the  instruments 
are  entrusted  to  safe  hands  and  kept  at  less  cost 
in  a  far  better  condition  than  they  ever  were  before, 
they  have  renewed  the  agreement  promptly  and 
without  the  least  hesitation.     ^J'his  action  is  truly 
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beneficent  to  theblindof  New  England,  and  reflects 
great  credit  on  the  school  board.  Would  that  all 
official  bodies  who  have  access  to  the  treasury  of 
Boston  were  as  honest,  fair  minded,  judicious  and 
conscientious  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  as 
the  members  of  this  committee. 

Tecuxical  Department. 

The  work  of  the  technical  department  has  been 
conducted  with  the  accustomed  assiduity  and 
fidelity  on  the  part  of  those  in  charge,  and  mth 
very  gratifying  success.  No  changes  of  any  kind 
have  taken  place  in  either  of  its  two  branches,  and 
but  a  few  lines  will  suffice  in  review  of  the  results 
accomplished  in  each. 

1.     Woi'kshop  for  the  Boys. 

The  usual  trades  of  making  mattresses,  seating 
cane-bottomed  chairs,  upholstering  parlor  fuiniture, 
and  manufacturing  brooms,  have  been  regularly 
and  systematically  taught  in  this  shop,  and  the 
pupils  have  been  diligently  trained  to  work 
steadily,  and  to  fit  themselves  for  the  practical 
pursuits  of  life. 

The  mode  of  instruction  employed  in  this  depart- 
ment is  very  simple,  and  the  advancement  of  its 
recipients  quite  satisfactory. 
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2.     Workrooms  for  the  Oii  Is. 

Under  the  efficient  direction  of  Miss  Abby  J. 
Uillingham  and  the  assistance  of  Miss  Cora  L. 
Davis,  uncommon  activity  has  prevailed  in  these 
rooms,  and  the  girls  have  labored  with  untiring 
diligence,  and  have  made  excellent  progress  in 
sewing  and  knitting,  both  by  hand  and  machine,  in 
crochetting,  and  in  the  execution  of  a  very  gi'cat 
variety  of  plain  and  fancy  work. 

The  articles  made  by  our  girls  for  the  bazaar, 
which  they  planned  and  carried  out  themselves  in 
aid  of  the  kindergarten  for  little  sightless  childi'cn, 
and  for  one  or  two  smaller  fairs  which  were  held  in 
the  city  for  the  same  purpose,  were  in  constant 
requisition,  and  the  demand  could  hardly  be 
supplied.  A  great  deal  of  taste  was  displayed  in 
the  design  and  manufacture  of  these  articles;  and 
their  work  attracted  great  attention,  much  of  it 
being  considered  very  remarkable,  while  all  of  it 
was  readily  and  advantageously  disposed  of,  and 
received  unqualified  commendation. 

Department  of  Physical  Training. 

In  a  complete  system  of  education,  scientificall}'^ 
arranged  and  wisely  administered,  the  care  of  the 
physical  frame  is  not  less  important  than  the 
cultivate  n  of  the  brain.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
infinitely  more  so  :  for  the  operations  of  the  mind 
depend  wholly  upon  the  soundness  of  the  machin- 
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steadily,  and  to  fit  themselves  for  the  practical 
pursuits  of  life. 

The  mode  of  instruction  employed  in  this  depart- 
ment is  very  simple,  and  the  advancement  of  its 
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ery  by  which  it  manifests  itself.  No  active  intel- 
lectual life  can  thrive  in  a  feeble  and  debilitated 
body.  When  the  forecastle  of  a  vessel  sinks, 
the  cabin  must  soon  follow.  It  is  impossible  to 
preserve  the  leaves  and  blossoms  of  a  plant  when 
its  roots  are  decayed. 

In  conformity  with  these  views,  which  have 
been  fully  stated  and  repeatedly  commented  upon 
in  previous  reports,  due  attention  has  as  usual 
been  given  to  this  branch  of  our  scheme  of  in- 
struction and  training,  and  a  system  of  physical 
exercise  in  the  open  air  at  proper  intervals, 
together  with  regular  gymnastic  drill  under 
shelter,  has  been  carried  on  without  interruption. 
The  eflFects  of  the  practice  of  this  system  upon 
the  appearance,  health,  strength,  elasticity,  and  en- 
durance  of  the  pupils  are  very  noticeable.  Many 
imperfections  which  are  indicative  of  a  stunted 
growth  and  muscular  flabbiness  have  diminished 
perceptibly,  gracefulness  and  agility  have  taken 
the  place  of  awkwardness  and  clumsiness,  and  the 
groundwork  upon  which  the  temple  of  education 
can  be  safely  built  has  been  carefully  laid. 

Our  scholars  arc  required  to  pursue  the  series  of 
exercises  assigned  to  them  with  strict  regularity, 
and  only  those  among  them  are  excused  from 
spending  one  hour  daily  in  the  gymnasium,  in 
whose  case  our  medical  inspector  finds  sufficient 
cause  to  recommend  a  cessation  from  physical 
exertion. 
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Give  thkm  Light. 

"  Thus  with  the  year 
SeoaoQS  return  ;  but  not  to  them  returne 
Day,  or  the  sweet  flppioach  of  even  or  morn 
Or  sight  of  vernal  bloom,  or  Bummcr's  rose, 
Or  flocks  or  hei'da,  or  human  face  divine  ; 
Bnt  cloud  in8t«ad  and  ever-during  dark 
Surrounds  them,  from  the  cheerful  ways  of  men 
Cut  off,  and  for  the  book  of  knowledge  fair 
Presented  with  a  universal  blank 
Of  Nature's  works,  to  them  expunged  and  rased, 
And  wisdom  at  one  entrance  quite  shut  out." 

Milton. 

This  picture,  conceived  in  the  mind  of  one  of  1 
the  most  eminent  victims  of  blindness  under  the 
painful    influence     of    person^    experience    and  i 
tempered    with    the    sighs    of  sori-ow,  is  neither  i 
highly  colored  as  a  whole,  nor  esaggerated  in  any 
of  its  shades.    It  is  true  to  nature  and  consistent  , 
in  all  its  features.    It  is  a  photographic  portrait 
of  actual  woes,  rather  than  a  fancy  painting,  in 
which  the  reality  might  be  idealized  or  travestied. 
It  describes  forcibly  and  graphically  the  gloom, ' 
the   sadness,  the  privations  ar.d   the  intellectual 
and  moral  disadvantages  arising  from  the  loss  of 
sight. 

But,  cogent  and  striking  as  this  drawing  is  in 
all  its  delineations,  it  can  hardly  be  considered  as 
complete  and  adequate  when  applied  to  the  case 
of  the  little  sightless  children,  who,  oppressed  by 
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poverty  and  doomed  to  an  existence  of  degrada- 
^tion  and  misguided  indulgence,  are  left  to  grow, 
J  like  unkempt  creatures,  without  care,  protection, 
.  or  training   of  any   kind,   and    in    whoso    behalf 
repeated  appeals  presenting  their  claims  to  rescue 
and  human  sympathy  have  been  addressed  to  the 
public;  for  it  gives  no  idea    of  the   by-ways    of 
'ignorance  and  depravity  in  which  many  of  them 
were  born,  nor  implies  even  a  suggestion  of  the 
misery,  the  wretchedness,  the   mire   of  vice,  the 
pernicious  surroundings,  and  the  deleterious  atmos- 
phere, in  which  they  dwell  and  breathe  and  move. 
Most  of  the  unfortunate  waifs  never  see  one  ray 
of  light.     They  live  in  ceaseless  night  from  the 
cradle   to   the   grave.     The   brilliant  myriads   of 
luminous   bodies   which   stud   the   firmament,  the 
tints  of  the  flowers,  the  plumage  of  the  birds,  the 
endless    varieties    of    foliage    and .  scenery,    the 
symmetry  and   harmony  of  the   visible  universe, 
and  all  the  beauties  of  nature  and  excellences  of 
art  are  utterly  hidden  to  them.     Their  eyes  are 
hopelessly  closed,  and  no  human  power  can  open 
them   and  restore   their   sight.     To  them   all   is, 
and  will  ever  be, 

"  Dark,  dark,  dark,  amid  the  blaze  of  noon, 
Irrevocably  dark,  total  eclipse, 
Without  all  hope  of  day." 

Add  to  this  crushing  pressure  of  the  iron  veil  of 
their  calamity,  the  glaring  want  of  sufficient  food 
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and  raiment  and  care  and  decent  quarters,  and  all 
the  multifarious  physical  ills  and  moral  monstrosi- 
ties with  which  their  environment  is  pregnant,  and 
you  will  have  a  perfect  picture  of  their  condition, 
and  of  their  sufferings   and  dangers.    It  is   no 
hyperbole  to  say  that  the  poisonous  influences  to  ) 
which  they  are  exposed  not  only  impede  healthful ' 
development   in    any   direction   as   effectually   as  ^ 
the  iron  shoe  prevents  the  growth  of  a  Chinese/ 
woman ^s  foot,  but,  like  the  blast  of  a  frigid  wind,'! 
they  freeze  and  kill  and  destroy  the  germinating 
seeds  and  sprouts  of  all  good  qualities,  and  thus 
the  ground  is  wholly  given  up  to  weeds  and  tares. 

But  the  light  of  truth  and  knowledge  and  honor 
and  love  can  be  introduced  into  the  heads  and 
hearts  of  these  victims  of  affliction  by  means  of 
thorough  education,  and,  by  the  aid  of  early  and 
efficient  training,  they  can  be  rescued  from  the 
very  jaws  of  intellectual  and  moral  darkness,  and 
made  good,  active,  helpful  and  useful  men  and 
women.  As  the  primroses  and  violets  lie  in 
ambush  till  the  first  warm  breath  of  spring  bids 
them  reveal  themselves,  so  the  minds  of  those 
lowly  waifs  remain  buried  in  the  sepulchre  of  neg- 
ligence and  rust,  waiting  for  the  angel  of  kind- 
ness and  benevolent  generosity  to  roll  off  the 
stone  from  the  entrance  of  their  prison  and  call 
them  forth  to  resurrection  and  life. 

A  kindergarten  school,  securely  founded  on  a 
sufficient  endowment,  wisely  organized  and  prop- 
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erly  conducted,  will  help  most  effectually  to  the 
accomplishment  of  this  end. 

This  project,  like  a  great  mountain,  is  impressive 
from  whatever  side  it  is  approached.  Viewed  from 
the  heights  of  philanthropy,  it  is  grand,  noble, 
elevating;  for  it  aims  at  the  deliverance  of  scores 
of  little  blind  children,  who  are  overwhelmed  by 
the  deluge  of  a  dreadful  calamity,  and  are,  more- 
over, plunged  into  an  ocean  of  ills  of  a  social, 
domestic  and  ethical  nature.  Considered  in  the 
light  of  justice  and  fairness,  it  is  the  embodiment 
of  equal  rights  and  opportunities  for  all  members 
of  the  human  family,  regardless  of  bodily  defects 
or  imperfections,  and  commends  itself  to  the  judg- 
ment and  sympathy  of  all  benevolent  and  kind- 
hearted  persons.  Examined  from  the  stand-point  of 
education  pure  and  simple,  it  presents  its  most  in- 
teresting aspect,  for  it  carries  in  its  very  roots  the 
elements  and  promise  of  becoming  an  ever-burning 
torch,  dispelling  the  clouds  which  thicken  and 
threaten  on  the  horizon  of  misfortune,  and  render- 
ing its  darkest  sky  bright. 

There  is  no  scheme  of  training  so  admirably 
adapted  to  the  condition,  wants,  and  peculiar  re- 
quirements of  sightless  infants  as  that  of  Froebeh 
This  wonderful  system  is  the  true  starting-point 
on  the  royal  road  of  learning.  It  marks  the  spot 
where  we  must  begin  to  seiarch  for  hidden  treasures. 
Its  philosophy  is  based  upon  the  natural  growth  of 
little  human  beings,  and  is  therefore  as  deep  and 
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i)road  and  high  and  as  enduring  as  humanity  itself. 
It  runs  parallel  with  the  entire  educational  career  ' 
of  the  child,  the  youth  and  the  man.     Its  gifts  and 
toys,   its  games   and   amusements,   its   play    and  ' 
merriment,  are  means   of    grace    and    salvation.  - — 
They    give   joyous  employment   to  tiny   fingei-s, 
impart  physical  strength  and  elasticity  of  motion, 
cheer  the  heart,  arouse  the  mind  and  quicken  its 
powers,  train  the  senses  to  keenness  and  fineness, 
foster  the  faculty  of  invention,  and  engender  habits 
of    observation    and    industry.       Through    their  \ 
ministry   intellectual  torpor,   moral    sluggishness, 
weak  purposes,  and  bad  tendencies   and  propen-  ' 
sides  arc  changed  into  a  progressive  forward  and  i 
upward  movement,  and  the  puny  pupils,  eflcctnally 
shielded  from  all  poisonous  influences,  which  defile' 
iind  deform  the  crystalline  thread  and  the  fre8h\ 
delicate  bloom  of  the  soul,  grow  in  all  things  strong 
and  healthy  and  entirely  free  from  those  stains, 
which,  if  not  removed  in   time,  would  seriously  ' 
aflfcct  the  course  of  harmonious  development  and  I 
pervert  its  soundness. 

"  A  i>chl)le  on  the  i^trcainlet  scant 

Haa  tinned  the  course  of  ninny  a  river ; 
A  (lew-droi)  on  the  hitliy  plant 

Has  warped  the  giant  oak  forever." 

Thus  the  demands  of  equity  and  science  blend 
together  in  this  enterin'ise  with  the  iron  laws  of 
political  economy  and  the  higher  logic  of  the  heart, 
and  render  the  foundation  aud   endowment  of  a 
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kindergarten  for  sightless  children  of  infant  years 
for  whose  care  and  instruction  there  is  no  provision 
whatever,  not  a  simple  wish  or  a  mere  desideratum, 
but  a  grand  want  and  an  imperative  necessity. 

No  class  of  people  can  appreciate  more  thor- 
oughly the  importance  of  the  effects  of  early  train- 
ing and  of  the  numerous  other  advantages  afforded 
by  Froebel's  grand  system  of  education,  or  can 
estimate  their  value  more  highly  than  our  scholars. 

I  Those  among  them  who  have  tasted  the  fruits  of 
the  kindergarten  even  in  a  very  small  degree,  have 

(  become  so  infatuated  with  its  I)lessings,  that  they 
are  most  eager  to  secure  them  permanently  for  their 

'  tiny  brothers  and  sisters  in  misfortune.  To  this 
end  they  have  continued  to  labor  incessantly, 
unswervingly,  and  with  profound  and  unabating 

•■  enthusiasm,  w^hich,  in  the  language  of  Bulwer- 
Lytton,  "is  the  genius  of  sincerity,  and  truth 
accomplishes  no  victories  without  it."  No  task 
has  seemed  too  severe  to  them,  and  no  amount  of 
work  or  magnitude  of  difficulties  could  dishearten 
them  or  diminish  their  zeal.  Full  of  faith  in  the 
goodness  and  grandeur  of  theh'  cause,  and  hopeful 
for  its  final  triumph,  they  have  shrunk  from  no 
exertion  or  hard  work,  always  conscious  of  the 
fact,  that, 

'*  As  insect  toil  at  last  the  ihlund  rears, 

Or  iniishrooin  pillars  lift  the  wayside  stone, 
So  he  sueeoeds  who  truly  perseveres, 

With  powers  eon  verged  to  noble  ends  alone. 
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With  constancy  through  fair  and  foul  the  same, 
In  growing  strength  our  recompense  we  find  ; 

But  hesitation,  want  of  earnest  aim, 

Far  more  than  labor  wearies  heart  and  mind." 

The  means  and  measures  to  which  our  pupils 
resorted  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  enterprise 
to  the  notiee  of  the  public  and  of  enlisting  the 
interest  of  the  community  in  its  furtherance,  were 
many  and  various:  but  the  most  important  among 
tliom  were  the  bazaar  which  was  held  in  our  girls' 
schoolhouse  on  the  iilst  and  22d  of  February  last; 
a  dramatic  entertainment  in  which  Sheridan 
Knowles's  play,  IVilliam  Tell,  was  represented  by 
onr  boys;  and  several  concerts  given  in  Charles- 
town,  Allstoii,  Milton,  Bridgewater,  and  elsewhere. 

The  fair,  which  proved  as  unique  in  its  character  " 
as  it  was  productive  of  a  good  harvest,  was  an  ■ 
intuitive  suggestion  with  our  girls,  and  forth  from 
mere  intention  leaped  the  determination.  For  them 
to  resolve  was  to  achieve.  They  entered  upon 
their  work  with  unrivalled  earnestness  and  with 
an  exemplary  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  and  surrender, 
but  with  the  most  modest  anticipations.  Fifty  or 
at  the  utmost  seventy-five  dollars  would  have  been 
the  highest  mark  of  their  expectations.  How 
gratifying  then  was  the  unlooked-for  resnlt  of 
their  patient  and  untiring  labor.  They  formed 
their  plans,  organized  their  committees,  issued 
their  notices  and  advertisements,  sent  their  invita- 
tions right  and  left,  for  assistance,  and  strove  in 


/ 
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every  possible  way  to  secure  the  good  will  and 
hearty  cooperation  of  a  large  class  of  people. 
It  goes  without  saying,  that  the  teachers  and  other 
officers  stood  steadfastly  by  the  scholars,  helping, 
advising,  directing  and  guiding  them. 

The  pathos  inspired  by  the  sight  of  this  group 
of  courageous  workers  was  enhanced  by  the  liveliest 
and  most  energetic  part  taken  in  the  movement  by 
that  living  monument  to  Dr.  Ilowe^s  patience  and 
sagacity,  Laura  Bridgman. 

This  woman,  whose  touching  history  encircles 
her  with  a  halo  which  no  worldly  fame  or  brilliancy 
could  give,  surrounded  as  she  is  by  an  impenetrable 
wall  of  darkness  and  silence,  is  in  all  things  a 
living  and  feeling  person. 

'^  Shut  in,  shut  in  from  tlie  noise  and  din 
Of  the  world  without  to  the  world  within," 

[  Laura  may  be  likened  to  the  snow-covered  Hecla, 
\  whose  icy  barriers  enshroud  the  burning  fire  under- 
/  neath.  Stirred  up  by  the  suffering  of  the  poor 
little  sightless  children,  she  took  the  success  of 
their  cause  very  much  to  heart,  and  the  warmth  of 
her  interest  in  it  had  a  miraculous  influence  upon 
her  whole  character.  It  raised  her  far  above  hei^ 
self,  broadened  her  sympathies,  and  led  her  to  that 
celestial  ladder,  which,  like  the  vast  stairway  seen 
by  Jacob  in  his  dream,  reaches  in  long  perspective 
upward  from  the  dungeon  of  seclusion  and  help- 
lessness to  the  divine  throne  of  goodness  and  joy. 
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In  the  quickness  of  her  intellectual  perceptions  and  '^ 
the  vividness  of  her  emotional  nature,  she  pondered  ^ 
seriously,  acted  energetically,  worked  incessantly,  \ 
and  urged  her  friends  and  acquaintances  to  join  ( 
her  in  her  labors.    Jean  Ingelow's  beautiful  words, 

'*  To  serve  the  dear, 
The  lowlier  children,  I  am  here," 

seemed  as  if  they  were  written  to  express  her  feel- 
ings   and    purposes.     To   crown   her   endeavors,  i 
Laura  wrote  proprict  manu  the  following  plea  to  ( 
the  public,  a  facsimile  of  which  was  reproduced 
and   printed  in  many  of  the  leading  journals   of 
New  England:  — 

\      tL^L^Q-l     to      Kit     JBOO 

to-lf    nj    Kit  irViTvi^iLHo 
n'oti    tLriJ    tiLioiirniEn-l-  of 
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CTQ   CLT- 


li^Vv    OLTL  i     iou      per   HiesL 


^0  0  n* 


XCLlLTtL    ]J«  feriV 


^rncLr?* 


These  simple  words  fell  among  the  community 
at  large  like  a  ball  of  fire,  which,  rolled  and 
shaken  by  earnest  friends,  glowed  with  a  thousand 
hues. 

The  final  arrangements  for  the  opening  of  the 
sale  were  completed  under  circumstances  most 
favorable  and  auspicious,  and  signal  were  the 
blessings  which  were  showered  upon  the  efforts  of 
its  projectors.  The  two  days  of  its  duration  were 
the  finest  in  our  winter  calendar.  Contributions 
flowed  in  generously  alike  from  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  and  the  articles  made  by  the  gii-ls  themselves 
were  so  numerous  as  to  fill  quite  a  space  in  the 
rooms.     Seldom  has  a  fair  in  this  city  presented 
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so  many   novel   and   attractive  features   grouped 
together. 

No  sooner  were  the  doors  "of  the  Howe  building 
ajar  than  the  manifestation  of  genuine  human 
goodness  and  of  the  immense  public  interest  felt 
in  the  enterprise,  became  evident  in  the  thronging 
crowds  of  friends,  who  came  to  bring  the  encour- 
agement of  their  presence  and  their  patronage  to 
the  enterprise.  Their  benevolence  swept  its  golden 
circle  around  the  little  laborers.  The  tables  were 
entirely  depleted  of  their  contents,  and  the  success 
of  the  undertaking  was  so  great  as  far  to  exceed 
the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  its  originators 
and  ardent  promoters.  The  net  profit  yielded  by 
the  fair  amounted  to  $2,050.35. 

These  efforts  touched  the  chords  of  the  human') 
heart  throughout  the  community,  bringing  forth 
the  sweetest  music,  and  arousing  everywhere  a 
strong  current  of  sympathy  and  a  great  amount  of 
philanthropic  interest.  Their  effect  seemed  to  be 
like  that  of  a  melodious  song,  the  refrain  of  which 
is  caught  and  repeated  in  every  direction.  Hun-  ■ 
dreds  of  children  as  well  as  of  grown  persons 
warmed  themselves  at  the  fire  of  the  enthusiasm 
of  our  girls,  and  learned  from  their  fervor  to  cast 
off  indifference  and  to  participate  in  the  cause  of 
the  little  sufferers.  Their  tiny  hands  have  been 
stretched  forth  in  aid  and  have  brought  valuable 
assistance  with  them.  Especially  pathetic  and 
marked  was  the  zeal  manifested  by  a  number  of 
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Inme    and    invalid    children,    who,    in    their  ead 

imprisonment,  were  inspired  by  an  ardent  desire 

to  make  the  lives  of  their  little  blind  friends  more 

bright.     Fairs,  concerts  and  miscellaneoas  enter- 

tainments,  given   in   private   drawing-rooms  and 

1  public  halls  and  churches,  have  been  in  order  for 

,  some  time  past,  in  behalf  of  our  enterprise,  with 

varied  success.     Even  a  circus   was    devised  bv 

i  a  little    fellow,    who  announced  its  result  in  the 

following  charming  note  : 

''Dear  Miss  Bridgman  ;  —  Mamma  read  the  letter  in  the 

Christian  Register^  and  since  that  we  have  been  saving  our 

monev.     I    had    a   circus    vesterdav,    and   raised    18    cents. 

Bessie   saved    75   cents.     I   saved  $1.25.     That  will  amoont 

'  to  $2.00.     Now  I  must  close.  —  Yours  truly, 

Chas.  E.  Barbt." 

In  numerous  instances,  where  children  denied 

■  themselves  many  pleasures  and  enjoyments,  and 

':  even  their  play,  in  order  that  they  might  enable 

the  blind  to  taste  these  privileges,  the  spirit  of 

,  self-sacrifice    was    truly    great,    but    it    reached 

its  climax  when  the  pupils  of  a  charity  kinder- 

garten,    on    whose    countenances    the    marks    of 

destitution    were    deeply    impressed,    contributed 

cheerfully  the  very  few  pennies  in  their  possession 

for  the  purpose  of  helping  in  the  efforts  to  extend 

the  light  radiating  from  Froebel's  system  to  the 

sightless  infants,  whose  deliverance  seemed  thus 

to  have  been  made  the  concern  of  the  public  at 
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large.     As  of  old  the  "  widow's  mite  "  was  celebra- 
ted, so  to-day  the  children's  offerings  stand  forth . 
a   touching,  noble  monument  of  the   power  and 
inherent  goodness  wielded  by  the  hands  of  sini- 
plicity  and  innocence.     The  movement  has  proved 
in  all  its  phases  a  blessing  and  a  benediction  alike 
to    beneficiaries   and    benefactors.     For    the    sun  I 
which  searches  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth  for  seeds  ^ 
to  fecundate,  is  also  the  wondrous   painter   who  I 
imparts  their  splendor  to  the  fiowers. 

The  results  of  these  eflforts,  rich  as  they  were  in 
human  kindness  and  sympathy  and  good  will  and 
touching  incidents  of  self-sacrifice,  have  not  as  yet, 
however,  placed  the  enterprise  beyond  the  need  of 
pecuniary  assistance.  Thus  far  we  have  in  our 
treasury  $25,231.63.  This  amount,  chiefly  con- 
tributed from  the  hard  earnings  of  people  of 
moderate  circumstances,  is  not  sufficient  for  the 
purchase  of  suitable  grounds  and  the  erection 
thereon  of  a  cheap  building.  Of  a  permanent  en- 
dowment fund,  which  will  impart  life  and  security 
to  the  undertaking,  there  is  not  even  a  nucleus 
raised.  But  such  an  institution  as  we  propose  to 
establish  cannot  possibly  exist  and  thrive  by 
depending  wholly  upon  annual  subscriptions  and 
occasional  or  casual  gifts  for  its  support.  It  should 
rest  upon  a  broad  ^nd  solid  financial  foundation. 
To  the  scanty  stream  of  the  offerings  of  the  poor, 
which  can  scarcely  rise  above  the  rocks  and  stones 
of  the  brook-bed,  should  be  added  the  mighty  cur- 
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I'ent  of  the  donalions  and  contributions  of  the 
affluent,  brimming  the  river  banks  and  rolling  on 
in  triumph  to  the  sea  of  success. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  many  persons,  noted  for 
their  benevolence  and  generosit}',  who,  if  they  are 
opportunely  approached  and  properly  informed  of 
the  wants  and  requirements  of  the  blind,  will  look 
upop  their  case  with  favor  and  compassion,  and  do 
their  w^hole  duty  by  them.     In  direct  contrast  with 
^these  there  are  others,  whose  spirit  and  heart  are 
I  debased  by  insatiate  covetousness  and  palsied  by 
selfishness   and   greed    for    the    accumulation   of 
•  money,  and  who,  enchanted  and  elated  by  the  all- 
'  absorbing  music  produced  by  the  clinking  of  their 
gold,  are  utterly  senseless  to  the  groans  of  dis- 
■  tressed  humanity.     But  the  man  or  woman,  who, 
after  becoming  acquainted  with  the  woes  of  little 
sightless  children,  refuses  to  offer  from  his  or  her 
abundance  for  their  mitigation  is  unworthy  to  rank 
among  those  citizens  who  have  given  Boston  its 
world-renowned  character  and  glory.     To  such  a 
person  the  following  w^ords  of  Emerson  can   be 
addressed    with    peculiar   force   and    appropriate- 
ness :  — 

'*  Oh  mortiil  I  tliy  ears  are  stones, 
These  echoes  are  laden  with  tones, 
AVhich  only  the  pure  can  hear. 
Thou  canst  not  catch  what  thev  recite 
Of  will  and  fate,  of  want  and  right, 
Of  man  to  come,  of  human  life, 
Of  death  and  fortune,  growth  and  strife." 


.0-) 
the  1 
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For  a  long  period  the  project  was  permitted  ' 
sai!  in  a  frail  craft,  and  to  drift  along  with  the  ] 
current  of  popular  favor.     There  were  no  experi-  i 
enced  and  steady  hands  at  the  helm.    It  was  left 
with   our  pupils   and   their  immediate  helpers  to  I 
steer  it  on  the  sea  of  puhlic  patronage.    But  no  i 
young  enterprise,  however  grand  in  its  conception 
and  beneficent  in  its  efifpcts,  can  go  on  its  own 
feet  alone.    We  have  to  furnish  it  with  wings  born 
of  our  earnestness,  our  fidelity,  our  wisdom,  and 
our  devotion.    Unless  there  is  behind  it  a  strong"] 
body  of  well-known  and  sagacious  men  represent-  [ 
ing  its  claims  before  the  community  and  endeavor- 
ing to  promote  its  interests  continually,  its  success 
is  very  problematic. 

In  view  of  this  fact,  the  kindergarten  scheme 
was  placed  by  the  trustees  in  charge  of  a  special 
committee,  consisting  of  Mr.  Snmuel  G.  Snelling 
as  chairman,  and  Messrs,  Leverett  Saltonstall, 
Francis  Brooks,  and  James  Sturgis,  with  full 
powers  -to  add  to  the  number  of  their  members  and 
complete  their  organization. 

This  action  of  the  board  filled  the  friends  of  the 
project  with  joy,  and  inspired  them  with  fresh 
hopes,  that  active  measures  would  soon  be  taken 
by  Mr.  Snelling  and  his  associates  for  soliciting 
contributions,  and  that  they  will  strive  to  carry  the 
lamp  of  happiness  and  intelligence  on  to  the  goal 
while  it  is  burning  in  their  hands. 

I  am  aware  that  the  task  of  raising  a  large  sura  of 
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money  ia  very  great,  and  that  the  forces  at  com- 
mand are  comparatively  small:  but  I  have  also 
learned  by  experience,  that  the  frosts  of  external 
obstacles  and  temporary  hindrances  dissolve  .as 
readily  before  the  intense  heat  of  noble  resolution 
and  moral  purpose,  as  the  snowdrifts  melt  away 
under  the  raye  of  the  burning  sun.  Be  the  barriers 
of  obstruction  and  the  chills  of  indifference  what 
they  may,  it  is  our  solemn  duty  to  press  forward 
without  a  halt.  Those  alone  serve  the  cause  of 
humanity  who  march  unflinchingly  under  its 
banner,  and  fight  bravely  in  its  behalf.  Those 
who  only  stand  and  wait,  may  not  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  win  a  victory.  The  soldier  whose  heart 
IS  set  on  a  conquest,  makes  no  account  of  the  perils 
of  the  battle-field,  nor  shuns  its  terrors.  "With  the 
faithful  and  tireless  worker  things  are  easily  con- 
trolled, and  impossibilities  are  turned  into  possibili- 
ties. He  takes  hold  with  unrelaxed  strength,  and 
walks  with  a  full  confidence  of  success.  If  en- 
dowed with  a  vigorous  intellect,  a  resolute  will, 
and  a  reliable  judgment,  he  '*  mounts  the  whirlwind 
and  directs  the  storm."  His  earnestness  grasps 
the  cords  that  move  the  human  heart.  His  cry, 
echoing  in  all  the  retreats  of  benevolence,  arrests 
its  attention;  and,  as  a  consequence,  a  new  gem  IB 
added  to  the  crown  of  philanthropy. 

Posterity  commends  with  admiration  the  perse- 
verance of  the  Roman  censor,  who  became  famous, 
among  other  things,  for   repeating,  whenever  he 
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spoke  in  public,  the  then  significant  phrase, 
"  Dthnda  est  Carthago^^^  until,  by  dint  of  unwearied 
repetition  and  insistence,  his  plan  of  destruction 
was  carried  out.  Much  after  the  fashion  of  Cato 
we  must  seize  every  opportunity,  and  enunciate 
and  reiterate  in  the  ears  of  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren a  sentence  quite  as  laconic  as  his.  But  ours 
is  not  a  proclamation  of  ruin  and  desolation.  It  is 
a  motto  of  love  and  charity.  Instead  of  "  Delenda 
est  CarihagOy^  we  say,  ^* Levanda  est  afflictioj^^  and 
we  must  not  cease  rehearsing  this  watchword,  and 
emphasizing  its  import,  until  the  burthen  is  taken 
np  by  a  friendly  chorus,  who  will  help  us  to  fulfil 
its  prophecy.  In  other  words,  we  should  adopt  all") 
available  means,  and  employ  all  expedients  calcu- 
lated to  arouse  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  our 
movement.     Agitation  is  the  atmosphere  of  mind 

and  the  crystallization  of  earnestness.     It  is  the  : 

I 

marshalling  of  the  conscience  of  a  community  to 
mould  its  benevolence  into  forms  which  humanity 
can  use.  It  prevents  injustice,  stimulates  fairness,  I 
preserves  harmony,  and  secures  progress.  Under 
the  influence  of  its  heat  and  through  the  action  of 
its  forces,  the  undisputed  claims  of  the  sightless 
waifs,  which  are  still  like  unrecognized  fugitive 
sparks  in  the  general  social  atmosphere,  will  be 
forged  into  a  thunderbolt,  which  shall  suflSce  tol 
dash  the  bulwarks  of  apathy  to  pieces,  and  to 
demolish  the  ramparts  of  selfishness  and  exclusiveJ. 
nesiS.     When   these  are  removed,  kind   thoughts' 
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and  generous  deeds  will  rise  in  their  place,  and 
pierce  and  dispel  the  dark  shadows  which  yet  hang 
like  a  murky  cloud  over  the  lives  of  a  large  part  of 
the  human  family. 

For  the   last  four  years  Froebel's  system  has 
played  so  important  a  role  in  our  school,  and  has 
produced  such  marvellous  results  in  rescuing  many 
of  the  younger  pupils   from  the  very  depths  of 
sluggishness    and   feeble-mindedness,  into    which 
they   were   gradually  sinking,  and  in  conferring 
substantial  and  lasting  benefits  upon  all  of  them, 
that    its    vast    and     life-giving    importance    will 
undoubtedly    be    appreciated    by   those   who   are 
entrusted  with  the  stewardship  of  riches,  so  that 
a   kindergarten    for   the   blind   may   be    securely 
founded    and    adequately   endowed    in   the   near 
future.      Of  the   realization   of  this   hope   I   feel 
perfectly  confident,  and,  as  the  poet  says,  — 

*'  The  mind  I  sway  b\\  and  the  heart  I  bear, 
Shall  never  sag  with  doubt,  nor  shake  with  fear." 

Fully  conscious  of  the  arduousness  of  the  duties 
devolving  upon  the  promoters  of  the  enterprise, 
and  of  the  particularly  trying  difl[iculties  which 
stare  them  in  the  face  at  every  step,  I  yet  do  not 
waver  for  a  moment  between  success  and  failure. 
There  is  no  ground  of  apprehension  or  despon- 
dency. The  cause  is  too  good  and  too  noble  to  be 
l^ermitted  to  fade  away  for  want  of  support.  The 
project  is  too  practical  and  humane  to  be  allowed 
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to  collapse  for  lack  of  means.  Its  consummation 
has  passed  the  nebulous  stage  of  uncertaintjr, 
and  assumed  so  tangible  a  form,  that  I  can 
see  it  with  the  eye  of  faith  and  hope.  From 
the  tiny  acorns*  of  benevolence,  which  have  been 
planted  in  love  and  kindness  and  watered  by  the 
golden  stream  of  sympathy  and  charityj  there 
cannot  bnt  grow  up  stately  oaks,  under  whose 
branches  and  thick  foliage  the  sightless  waifs  of 
New  England  will  find  a  shelter  from  the  storms 
of  misery  and  wretchedness,  and  protection  from 
the  contagion  of  moral  pestilences.  They  have 
already  suffered  long  enough  for  a  misfortune  due 
to  no  fault  of  their  own.  Let  there  be  an  end  to 
their  woes.  Let  the  sum  total  of  the  ignorance 
and  neglect  and  evil  and  vice  which  shroud  them 
at  present,  be  but  as  a  dark  background  to  a 
sunny  landscape  in  the  future,  where  brightness 
and  warmth  and  purity  and  virtue  will  shine  with 
heavenly  radiance  :  and  when  the  poor  blind 
infants  breathe  out  their  sighs  of  deep  delight 
over  all  the  joy  that  the  kindergarten  will  bring, 
though  it  be  shaped  into  no  word,  it  may  sound 
to  their  kind  helpers  and  generous  benefactors 
like  a  "  Gloria  in  Excelsis."  However  weak,  and  ]  i 
enervated,  and  helpless,  and  almost  blighted  these  1 
little  soldiers  may  appear,  give  them  the  weapons  : 
of  character,  together  with  the  ammunition  of  1 
physical  health  and  the  drill  of  early  education,  [  ■ 
and  cover  their  heads  with  the  helmet  of  intelli-  '  ' 
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Jgence,  and  their  breasts  with  the  shield  of  manli- 
!  ness,  and  they  will  hold  the  fort  of  humanity 
.  tenaciously,  and  fight  the  battle  of  life  successfully. 
To  all  our  fellow-citizens,  but  especially  to  those 
who  possess  the  goods  of  the  world  in  abundance, 
and  who  are  light  of  heart  and  whose  cup  is  filled 
with  earthly  enjoyments,  we  most  earnestly  and 
respectfully  commend  this  project.  To  their  liber- 
ality and  beneficence  the  kindergarten  for  the 
blind,  driving  away  like  an  ever-burning  taper  the 
darkness  of  affliction,  will  stand  as  a  monument 
in  perpetuity.  Sculptured  marbles  and  bronze 
statues  and  honorable  inscriptions  carved  on  the 
front  of  massive  and  magnificent  structures,  will 
crumble  through  the  lapse  of  time  and  perish  from 
the  sight  and  memory  of  mankind  :  but  this  will 
endure  for  ever. 

Kindergarten  Exhibits. 

Our  pupils,  although  busil}'^  employed  with  the 
regular  studies  of  the  school,  and  with  the  extra 
work  for  fairs,  concerts  and  entertainments  under- 
taken during  the  past  year,  found  time  to  prepare 
two  exhibits.  One  of  these  was  sent  to  the  kin- 
dergarten exposition,  held  last  summer  in  Madison, 
Wis.,  during  the  meeting  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association,  imder  the  direction  of  Prof.  W. 
X.  Ilailmann,  president  of  the  American  Froebel 
Institute;  the  other  was  placed  in  the  annual  fair 
of  the  Xew  England  Mechanics'  and  Manufactur- 
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eiV  Institute  of  this  city.  Both  these  exhibits 
attracted  considerable  attention,  and  were  very 
favorably  commended.  A  special  correspondent 
of  the  "Boston  Herald,"  from  Madison,  giving  in 
its  issue  of  the  19th  of  July  a  descriptive  account 
of  the  magnificent  display  of  the  kindergarten 
exhibition  in  that  city,  speaks  most  kindly  and 
encouragingly  of  the  work  of  our  children.  "We 
quote  as  follows  from  the  columns  of  the 
"Herald":  — 

"  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  finest  work  id  ciny  modeliing 
is  tliut  of  Hchol.irs  iu  tlio  ktndei^nrtcn  (Ippartment  uf  the  Maa- 
ttaciiiisctta  iDstitution  for  the  Blind  iu  South  Boston.  The 
oI>Je(;ts  rcprcecntL'd  iu  [iluetic  material  arc  almost  perfuution, 
and,  in  seeing  the  whulc  exhibit  uf  thin  iiistitntion,  the  visitor 
can  no  longer  doiilit  tlie  value  of  the  instructiou  of  the  blind 
in  kindergarten  methods.  Some  imiquc  geometric  work  in  the 
handling  uf  problems  in  that  subject  is  done  by  the  use  of  pins 
stuek  in  cushions." 

These  words,  coming  as  they  do  from  an  impar- 
tial judge  and  keen  observer,  hear  witness  to  the 
usefulness  of  our  infant  entei-priee,  and  add 
strength  to  the  weight  of  the  testimony  in  its 
favor. 

Conclusion. 

As  the  length  of  this  report  has  already  ex- 
ceeded its  reasonable  limits,  I  feci  obliged  to  leave 
out  many  pages  of  manuscript  which  I  have  already 
written,  and  among  which  there  is  a  full  account  of 
the  present  low  condition  of  the  education  of  the 
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blind  in  this  country,  together  with  a  brief  exposi- 
tion of  some  of  the  principal  causes  which  have 
produced  it,  and  of  the  evils  which  beset  the  prog- 
ress of  many  of  the  public  institutions.  This 
necessity  I  deeply  regret;  but  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
carry  out  my  intention  at  some  future  day. 

Respectfully  submitted. 


M.  ANAGNOS. 


SPECIAL  REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR. 


South  Boston,  Oct.  1,  1884. 
To  TUB  Trustees  ok  tub  Pbrkixs  Ixhtitution 

ASD  Massacih'sktts  School  rou  the  Blind. 

Gentlemen:  —  Since  my  communication  to  yon 
with  regard  to  the  application  of  a  portion  of  the 
income  of  the  national  subsidy  fund  to  the  pur- 
chase of  books  and  apparatus  not  piintcd  or  manu- 
factured by  the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  two  meetings  of  the 
managers  of  that  institution  have  taken  place,  one 
in  Louisville,  and  the  other  in  St.  Louis.  For 
reasons  relating  partly  to  my  work  at  home  and 
partly  to  my  health,  I  have  not  been  able  to  com- 
ply with  your  directions  and  attend  either  of  them 
personally ;  but  I  have  presented  the  ease  to  both 
of  them  by  writing,  and  requested  the  adoption  of 
a  resolution  embodying  our  views. 

At  the  last  of  these  meetings,  which  was  held 
last  August,  the  matter  was  discussed,  and  a 
special  committee  was  appointed  to  examine  the 
transactions  of  the  American  Printing  House,  but 
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the  resolution  was  rejected  by  a   large   majority, 
only  three  of  the  trustees  voting  in  its  favor. 

I  herewith  submit  to  you  the  entire  correspon- 
dence, and  leave  it  with  you  to  decide  as  to  the 
further  steps  to  be  taken  in  the  matter. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  gentlemen, 

Respectfully  yours. 


M.  ANAGNOS, 


COEEESPOSTDBNOE. 


Pebkihi  Inbtitutiom 
Akp  UiiMACHusRm  School  fob  thb_  Blind, 

SocTU  Boston,  Janutuy  U,  ISHS. 

Dear  Sir,  —  Floasc  acncl  by  freight  to  tliis  inetitutiou  the 
following  piiblicatious,  i»aiied  hy  the  Ainericao  Printing  House 
for  the  liliud,  to  be  paid  out  of  our  quota  of  the  income  of  the 
national  fnnd :  — 

G  topics  Grandfalhei's  Chair,  by  N.  Hawthorne,        .  $21  00 

■'                 "            >'          "  unbound,  5  00 

Thackeray's  English  Humorists,   .         ,          .  21  00 

"                  "             '■             unbound,     .  5  00 

She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  etc.,  Goldsmith,       .  18  00 

"        '■                "                        "  unbound,  4  00 

Readings  from  English  History,  .         .          .  21  00 

"           '■         "            •'        unbound,     .  5  00 

About  Old  Story-tellers,  by  Mitchell,    .        .  21  00 

"        "       "          "                "    nnlx>und, .  5  00 

Chapters  fi'om  a  World  of  Wonders,     .          .  21  00 

"            •■           •'                 •'      unbound,  5  00 

Swiss  Family  Kobiudon  (2  volumes),    .         .  42  00 

"          "            "                   "        nnl>ound,  10  00 

Perry's  Introduction  to  I'olitical  Economy,  .  42  00 

'     "                *'                     "         "  unlxiuud,  10  00 

Gospel  of  Mark,  revised  version,           .          .  C  00 

"                •'          "            "       unlHMind,  .  1  50 

Colburn's  Mental  Arithmetic,        .        .        .  6  00 

tlassiilcation  in  Zoology  and  Glossary,          :  3  50 

N.  Y.  Point  Primer, 1  50 

Carried  forward, S274  uO 
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BrougJU  forward^  ..... 

6  copies  of  each  of  the  five  N.  Y.  Point  Readers, 
2      "      unbound  Picciola  (2  volumes),     . 


$274 

50 

15 

00 

8 

00 

8297  50 


Please  also  order  of  the  Howe  Memorial  Press  the 
following  books,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  amount  due  us 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  congress  to  pro- 
mote the  education  of  the  blind  :  — 

6  copies  George  Kliot's  Silas  Marner,  . 


10 

10 

10 

6 

5 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


u 
ii 

ii 
ii 


Dickens*  Christmas  Carol,  etc. 

Children's  Fairv  Book,   . 

Whit  tier's  Poems,  . 

Higginson's  History  of  the  U.  States, 

Tennvson's  Poems, 

Youth's  Library,  vol.  1st, 

2d, 

3d, 

4th, 

5  th, 


a 


kk 


ik 


a 


ik 


ik 


*k 


k  i 


ik 


.     821 

00 

.   30 

00 

.   25 

00 

.   30 

00 

',   21 

00 

.   15 

00 

.   12 

50 

.   12 

50 

.   12 

50 

.   12 

50 

12 

50 

204  50 
8502  00 

I  make  this  requisition  of  books  not  inclQded  in  your  own 
list  for  the  following  reasons  :  — 

First,  The  publications  issued  by  the  Howe  Memorial  Press 
are  superior  to  tl)(>se  of  the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind,  both  in  tlie  subject-matter  and  in  mechanical  execution 
and  durability,  and  better  adajited  to  the  wants  and  require- 
ments of  our  school. 

Secondly,  Tliey  are  more  legible  to  the  sense  of  touch,  be- 
cause, according  to  the  testimony  of  experienced  readers,  the 
impression  is  sliar[)er  and  clearer. 

ThirdJij,  Tlie  price  of  books  published  by  the  Howe  Memorial 
Press  is  from  seventeen  to  twenty- live  per  cent.,  at  least,  lower 
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than  that  cliarged  by  the  Anieiican  Pi-inting  House  for  the 
Bliad.  lu  order  not  to  leave  the  least  doubt  on  this  point,  I 
here  nad  now  offer  to  repiint  every  odb  of  the  books  on  your 
list  in  better  style  tlmn  they  now  are  printed,  and  to  furniah 
them  to  the  various  institutions  in  the  country,  at  a  cost  of 
seventeen  per  cent,  lees  than  their  present  pi-iees.  A  further 
discount  equal  to  the  amount  required  for  setting  type  and 
making  electrutypcd  plates  to  he  made  on  the  second  edition 
of  every  book  after  the  first  one  of  two  hnndred  copies  is 
exhausted.  Add  to  this  the  discount  of  fifteen  per  cent,  below 
the  actual  cost  which  the  Howe  Memorial  Press  allows  to  all 
schools  for  the  blind,  and  there  is  a  difference  of  thirty-two 
licr  cent.,  which  the  blind  can  ill  afford  to  spare,  but  which 
they  are  forced  to  lose  for  no  other  reason  than  simply  to  help 
iu  establishing  an  absorbing  and  expensive  monopoly  at  I^ouis- 
ville.  This  statement  I  am  prejiared  to  prove  by  facts  and 
figures  at  any  time. 

Fourthly.  It  is  very  important  that  the  blind  should  have  a 
wider  field  of  embossed  publications  from  which  they  can  select 
what  is  beat  adapted  to  their  wants  than  is  offered  to  them  by 
your  list  alone.  proviOed  they  are  not  compelled  to  pay  higher 
prices  for  them.  Most  of  the  institutions  are  so  well  supplied 
with  the  books  of  your  list  that  they  have  uo  further  need  of 
tliem.  Yet  they  are  obliged  to  order  them  year  after  year,  and 
to  give  them  away,  while  they  are  sadly  in  need  of  embossed 
literature  for  the  use  of  their  pupils. 

In  view  of  these  facts  1  make  the  above  requisition,  which  I 
hope  you  will  not  reject  on  mere  technical  grounds.  The  law 
authorizes  your  printing-house  to  manufacture  and  "  furnish" 
hooks  and  tangible  apparatus  for  the  blind  at  actual  cost,  Uy 
a  Just  interpretation  of  the  law  a  resolution  was  adoi)ted  two 
years  and  a  half  ago,  by  which  the  various  institutions  in  the 
country  were  allowed  to  spend  one-fifth  of  their  quota  of  the 
income  of  the  national  fund  for  the  purcUase  of  embossed 
publications  and  apparatus  not  included  in  your  own  list.    This 
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proviso,  limited  as  was  the  amount,  had  at  least  the  appear- 
ance of  fairness,  and  enabled  most  of  the  schools  to  make  a 
good  selection  of  books.  But  you  succeeded,  last  summer,  in 
having  it  repealed,  on  the  mere  assertion  that  the  income  of 
the  national  subsidv,  reduced  bv  about  fifteen  hundred  dollars, 
was  not  sufficient  to  cover  the  expense  of  the  American  Print- 
ing: House.  How  could  this  be  so  ?  Have  vou  submitted  to 
the  trustees  an  itemized  statement  of  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures, showing  how  much  money  was  spent  for  labor,  how  much 
for  stock,  and  when  and  to  whom  it  was  paid  ?  Have  you 
given  anywhere,  and  in  any  tangible  form,  the  data  upon 
which  the  prices  set  upon  your  publications  are  based  ?  All 
this  is  absolutelv  necessarv,  since  no  information  whatever  on 
any  of  these  points  can  be  obtained  from  the  annual  rei)orts 
of  the  American  Printing  House.  The  abstracts  or  summaries 
therein  published  are  extremely  meagre  and  very  general  in 
their  cliaracter.  Thev  contain  no  details  or  items.  I  know  of 
no  public  institution  in  the  country  the  financial  transactions  of 
which  are  set  forth  in  so  rudimentary  and  vague  a  form  as  are 
tliose  of  your  printing-ho^se.  This  would  be  a  lamentable 
omission  at  all  times  and  under  anv  circumstances ;  but  it  is 
particularly  so  in  this  case,  and  I  for  one  must  ask  its  imme- 
diate correction. 

In  closing  these  remarks  permit  me  to  assure  you  that  I 
have  neither  the  taste  nor  the  inclination  to  give  you  the  least 
annoyance,  and  that  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  meet  you  half-way 
in  any  proposal  of  fair  and  equitable  settlement  of  the  matter. 
But  if  you  iusist  upon  carrying  out  a  policy  of  exclusiveness, 
which  is  not  only  unjust  but  positively  deti'imental  to  the  vital 
interests  of  the  blind  throughout  the  country,  1  shall  deem  it 
my  imperative  duty  to  submit  the  case  to  proper  tribunals, 
leaving  the  whole  of  the  responsibility  with  you. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  dear  sir,  truly  yours, 

M.  ANAGNOS. 

Mr.  B.  B.  HuNTOON,  Secretary  of  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind^  Louiavillet  Ky, 
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LoviBViLLE,  JanouT  23,  IS83. 

Dear  Mr.  AsAfiNOS,  —  Knclosod  please  find  invoices  of 
bookB  ordered  by  yon,  hili  of  liuliog  of  books  from  here,  draft 
to  pay  for  books  printed  in  Boston,  blank  for  duplicate  bill, 
and  bl.tnk  receipts,  all  forwarded  without  piejudit*,  and  with- 
out being  consideicd  as  establishing  a  precedent  for  future 
action. 

1  am  somewhat  at  a  loss  how  to  answer  yonr  letter.  Some 
points  in  it  are  well  tuken.  I  confess  our  printed  financial 
statements  are  meagre  ;  but  our  reports  made  to  the  general 
government,  and  the  verbal  reports  made  at  our  annual  meet- 
ings are  so  full  that  it  never  struck  me  before  that  the  printed 
reports  might  be  uns.ilisf.ictory,  until  you  called  my  attention 
to  them. 

They  have  always  been  in  compliance  with  the  law,  but  it  is 
easy  to  make  them  fuller,  aud  I  think  you  will  find  them  so 
hereafter. 

As  to  what  you  say  about  your  own  work  I  heartily  con- 
gratulate you,  not  only  upon  your  success  in  raising  your 
printing  fnud,  but  also  upon  the  great  improvement  in  the 
character  of  the  books  you  have  printed.  1  rejoiced  the  more 
because  1  thought  that  the  result  of  two  well-eodowed  printing 
establishmentii  for  the  blind  in  this  country,  rapidly  turning 
out  gootl  books  for  the  blind,  would  be  an  incalculable  good. 
That  gradually,  as  blind  renders  increased,  and  books  became 
more  accessible,  both  institutions  and  individuals,  from  their 
own  means,  would  supplement  governmental  and  other  aid. 

Pardon  me  if  I  cannot  see  that  any  person  or  any  institution 
is  the  worse  off  for  what  we  have  done  in  the  American  Print- 
ing House  for  the  Blind. 

As  to  the  other  remarks  in  your  letter,  it  seems  to  me  that 
you  mistake  your  premises,  and  so  err  in  your  conclusions. 
But,  as  you  once  said  to  me,  you  and  I  are  not  the  proper  per- 
sons to  discuss  the  differences  between  as. 
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Wishing  you  all  prosperity  in  your  kindergarten  project,  and 
in  all  your  noble  undertakings,  I  am  yours  truly, 

B.  B.  HUNTOON. 

South  Boston,  Febrnary  6, 1883. 

Dear  Mr.  IIuntoon,  —  Your  letter  of  the  23d  ultimo,  with 
the  enclosed  bills,  blanks  and  draft  for  $204.50  (two  hundred 
and  four  dollars  and  fifty  cents)  was  duly  received.  Please 
accept  my  thanks  for  the  same.  I  herewith  return  receipted 
bill  in  duplicate  for  the  books  ordered  of  the  Howe  Memorial 
Press,  together  with  a  receipt  in  duplicate  for  the  amount  of 
$520.05  (five  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  and  five  cents)  due 
to  this  institution  for  its  quota  of  the  income  from  the  national 
fund  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1882. 

I  am  exceedingly  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  say  that  your  reply 
to  my  letter  of  the  11th  ultimo  leaves  the  main  point  entirely 
unsettled.  I  mean  the  question  whether  an  arrangement  may 
be  effected  whereby  the  schools  for  the  blind  may  be  enabled, 
through  the  American  Printing  House,  to  apply  a  reasonable 
portion  of  their  share  of  the  income  of  the  government  sub- 
sidy to  the  purchase  of  embossed  publications  and  tangible 
apparatus  not  included  in  your  list.  I  must  ask  for  an  explicit 
answer  regarding  this  poiut.  1  am  credibly  informed  by  com- 
petent exponents  of  law  that  such  a  request  can  hardly  be 
overruled  under  existing  circumstances  by  the  proper  tribu- 
nals. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  you  will  see  the  justice  of  the  idea 
and  adopt  an  equitable  policy  which  will  obviate  all  difficulties. 
If  this  be  not  possible,  please  then  let  me  know  your  final  con- 
clusion, so  that  the  case  mav  be  submitted  to  those  who  are 
coini>etont  to  judge  it  upon  its  merits,  and  decide  it  definitely 
and  permanently. 

Hoping  to  hear  from  you  soon,  I  remain,  yours  very  ti'uly, 

M.  ANAGNOS. 

Mr.  B.  B.  Hi"NTOON%  Secretary  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind^  Louisville,  Ky. 
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LocHTiLi.E,  F«bniirr  17,  IS83. 

Dear  Mr.  Akagnos,  —  Your  letter  cncloBing  receipts  was 
duly  received, 

lu  reaped  to  the  demands  you  make  in  your  letter  I  can 
only  say  that  I  will  lay  your  letter  before  our  local  board  at 
their  next  meeting. 

1  may  any  for  myself,  personally,  that  1  am  in  faror  of  any- 
thing that  can  conduee  to  the  welfare  of  the  American  Print- 
ing House,  and  I  presume  you  would  not  ask  anything  against 
its  interests. 

There  are  many  things  in  our  work  here  that  I  think  you  do 
not  fully  underslanii  ;  but  I  fear  that  any  efTort  on  my  part  to 
explain  them  might  increase  the  difficulty  instead  of  obviat- 
ing it. 

I  trust,  however,  to  time,  and  your  wise  forbearance,  to 
make  things  clear  that  now  seem  obscure. 

Yours  very  truly,  B.  B.  HUNTOON. 

Soi-TR  Bmtos.  AnguM  li,  1S83. 
Ge>'tlehe7(,  —  At  a  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  this  institu- 
tion, at  which  nine  out  of  the  twelve  members  of  the  board 
were  present,  the  euclosed  correspondence  between  Mr.  B.  B. 
Huntoon  and  myself  was  submitted  and  read,  and  the  follow- 
ing vote  was  thereupon  unanimously  passed :  — 

"  Foted,Xbat  the  director  be  nothorized  to  attend  the  meeting  of 
the  trustees  of  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  at  Louis- 
TJlte,  Kentucky,  and  be  invested  with  full  powers  to  pursue  such  a 
course  as  be  may  deem  necessary  for  the  settlement  of  the  matter  of 
applying  a  portion  of  the  income  of  the  national  fnnd  to  the  pur- 
chase of  embossed  publications  and  tangible  apparatus  not  included 
in  the  catalogue  of  said  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind." 

In  compliance  with  this  vote  it  was  ray  intention  to  attend 
your  meeting  and  submit  the  matter  for  a  fair  settlement.  But 
for  reasons  relating  to  my  health  it  is  not  prudent  for  me  to 
take  a  trip  to  Louisville  in  the  heat  of  the  summer,     I  there- 
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fore  write  to  request  your  consideration  and  action  upon  the 
enclosed  draft  of  a  resolution,  marked  No.  2. 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  such  a  resolution 
are  so  fully  stated  in  my  letters  to  Mr.  Huntoon  that  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  say  anything  further  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  gentlemen,  respectfully  yours, 

M.  ANAGNOS. 

To  the  TrutUe*  of  the  American  Printing  Route 
for  the  BUnd,  LouisviUet  Ky. 

[No.  2.] 

Form  of  Resolution. 

Resolved^  That  requisitions  may  be  made  for  embossed  books  or 
tangible  apparatus  not  printed  or  constructed  by  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  by  any  institution,  not  exceeding 
twenty-five  per  cent,  of  its  money  quota  of  the  income  of  the  sab- 
sidy  fund. 

Submitted  by  M.  Anagnos. 

South  Bostok,  Angnst  14, 1883. 

Dear  Mr.  IIcntoox,  — As  I  do  not  feel  able  to  be  present 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind,  will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  submit  to  them 
the  enclosed  communication,  together  with  the  accompanying 
draft  of  a  resolution,  and  the  copies  of  our  correspondence? 

Please  return  the  latter  to  me  after  the  meeting  and  oblige. 

Yours  truly,  M.  ANAGNOS. 

B.  B.  Huntoon,  Esq  ,  Secretary^  etc.,  etc.,  Louisrillef  Ky. 

Louisville,  Aagust  24, 1883. 

Dear  Mr.  Anagnos,  —  1  return  herewith  the  copy  of  our 
(•orrespondence,  and  the  resolution  you  sent  me. 

The  Board  met  on  the  2 2d,  but  as  only  two  states  were 
represented  there  was  no  business  done  except  the  formal 
reelection  of  officers,  which  is  all  that  is  usually  done  at  the 
annual  meeting  here.  Your  papers  were  read  to  the  boacdf 
but  their  consideration  was  postponed  till  the  meeting  next 
veai'  in  St.  Louis. 
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I  am  sorry  that  your  health  did  not  permit  you  to  pay  us  a 
visit.  We  would  have  been  glad  to  have  met  you,  and  thiak 
you  would  enjoy  seeing  our  improTements  nod  onr  great  expo- 
sition. 

Yours  very  truly,  B.  B.  HUNTOON. 

South  Bostov,  Anguit  13,  ISM. 
To  tke  Tnaltti  of  the  AmariMii  PriatiHg  Botue  for  He  Blind. 

Gentlemen,  —  Permit  me  to  submit  to  your  consideration 
the  enclosed  correspondence,  which  speaks  sufficiently  for  the 
subject  of  which  it  treats  without  any  further  comment  on  my 
part,  and  to  request  your  action  on  the  form  of  the  resolution 
which  is  marked  No.  2. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  gentlemen,  respectfully  yours, 
M.  ANAGNOS. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


Among  the  pleasant  duties  incident  to  the  close  of  the  year  is 
that  of  expressing  our  heartfelt  thanks  and  grateful  acknowl- 
edgments to  the  following  artists,  litteraUurt,  societies,  pro- 
prietors, managers,  editors  and  publishers,  for  concerts  and 
vaiious  musical  entei'tainments  ;  for  operas,  oratorios,  lectures, 
readings,  and  for  an  excellent  supply  of  periodicals  and  weekly 
papers,  minerals  and  specimens  of  various  kinds. 

As  I  have  said  in  previous  reports,  these  favors  ore  not  only 
a  source  of  pleasure  and  happiness  to  our  pupils,  but  also  a 
valuable  means  of  aesthetic  culture,  of  social  intercourse,  and  of 
mental  stimulus  and  improvement.  So  far  as  we  know,  there 
is  no  community  in  the  world  which  does  half  so  much  for  the 
gratification  and  improvement  of  its  unfortunate  members  as 
that  of  Boston  does  for  our  pupils. 
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/.  — Acknowledgments  for  Concerts  and  Operas  in  the  City. 

To  Mr.  Henry  Lee  Higginson  we  are  under  great  and  con^ 
tinned  obligations  for  twenty  season  tickets  to  the  public 
rehcai'sals  and  twelve  season  tickets  to  his  series  of  twenty- 
four  symphony  concerts. 

To  Messrs.  Tompkins  and  Hill,  proprietors  of  the  Boston 
Theatre,  for  admission  of  unlimited  numbers  to  three  operas. 

To  the  late  Mr.  George  H.  Tyler,  manager  of  the  Bijou 
Theatre,  for  admission  to  one  operetta. 

To  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  through  Mr.  E.  B.  Hagar, 
secretary,  for  tickets  to  two  oratorios  and  one  public  rehearsal. 

To  the  Cecilia  Society,  through  Mr.  Charles  W.  Stone, 
secretary,  twenty,  twenty-four  and  thirty-two  tickets  to  each 
of  three  concerts.  To  Mr.  C.  C.  Perkins,  for  four  tickets  to 
these  concerts. 

To  the  Boylston  Club,  through  its  secretary,  Mr.  F.  H.  Rad- 
cliffe,  eight  tickets  to  each  of  four  concerts. 

To  the  Apollo  Club,  through  Mr.  Arthur  Reed,  secretary, 
six  tickets  to  each  of  six  concerts. 

To  the  president  of  the  Euterpe  Society,  Mr.  C.  C.  Perkins, 
an  average  of  six  tickets  to  each  of  three  concerts. 

To  Mr.  L.  C.  Bailey,  for  an  average  of  twenty-six  tickets  to 
the  three  vocal  recitals  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henschel. 

To  Mr.  Arthur  Foote,  for  twenty-three  season  tickets  to  his 
three  concerts. 

To  Mr.  Ernst  Perabo,  for  ten  tickets  to  his  concert. 

To  Mr.  II.  G.  Tucker,  for  six  tickets  to  one  concert. 

To  Mr.  Albert  F.  Conant,  for  ten  tickets  to  one  concert. 

To  Miss  Emma  DeWitt,  for  fifteen  tickets  to  one  piano 
recital. 

To  Miss  Etta  W.  Parker,  for  fifteen  tickets  to  one  concert. 

To  Dr.  Eben  Tourjee  of  the  N.  E.  Consen^atory,  for  tickets 
to  various  entertainments  given  by  the  society. 
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To  Mr.  L  B.  Marsh,  (or  twelve  eeason  tickets  to  six  oi^;an 
recitals  by  Mr.  George  E.  Whiting,  in  Tremont  Temple. 

To  Mr.  G-.  A.  Toxci'oft,  for  a  geoerouB  invitation  to  the 
entertainments  in  the  Star  lecture  course  at  the  Tremont 
Temple. 

To  the  Maritime  Provincial  Aseociation,  through  its  presi- 
dent, Mr.  S.  J.  Peters,  (or  thirty-eeven  tickets  to  a  musical 
and  literary  entertainment. 

To  Dr.  L.  D.  Packard,  for  twenty  tickets  to  a  concert  in 
the  Broadway  M.  E.  Church. 

To  Mr.  0.  T.  Taylor,  for  eight  tickets  to  the  same. 

To  Mr.  F.  Smith,  for  twenty  tickets  to  a  concert  by  his 
choir. 

To  Mr.  Philip  Elton's  S.  S.  class,  for  admission  to  an  enter- 
tainment in  the  M.  E.  Church. 

To  Rev.  J.  J.  Lewis,  for  a  general  invitation  to  all  enter- 
tainments held  in  the  Broadway  Univerealist  Church. 

//.  —  Acknowledgments  for  Concerts  given  in  our  Hall. 

For  a  series  of  recitals  and  concerts  given  from  time  to  time 
in  the  music  ball  of  the  institution,  we  are  greatly  indebted  to 
the  following  artists  :  — 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Sbi!rwood, 'assisted  by  his 
pupil.  Miss  Jenny  Brown,  pianist,  and  Miss  Mailon  Osgood, 
violinist,  fgr  two  concerts. 

To  Mr.  John  Orth,  assisted  by  Miss  Clara  Nichols,  and  Mr. 
C.  F.  Weber,  vocalist,  one  concert. 

To  Miss  Culbcrtson,  assisted  by  Mr.  Noyes,  pupils  of  Mr. 
Wm.  H.  Sherwood,  one  coucert. 

To  Mrs.  V.  A.  Howe,  assisted  by  Mrs.  E.  C.  Fenderson, 
Mrs.  Stackpole,  Miss  L.  B.  Langley,  Miss  A.  P.  Emery,  Miss 
Daisy  Tighe,  and  Dr.  Feuderson,  reader. 

To  Miss  McKissick,  for  a  vocal  concert. 
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Ill,  —  Acknoxjoledgmeivts  for  Lectures  and  other  EntertainmenU. 

For  various  lectures,  readings  aud  otber  entertainments,  our 
thanks  are  due  to  the  following  friends :  Mr.  Philip  Bonne  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Capt.  S.  C.  Wright,  Mr.  S.  L.  Pierce,  and 
Rev.  Brooke  Herford. 

To  Mrs.  John  C.  Phillips,  for  a  series  of  readings,  given  at 
her  expense  by  a  professional  reader,  in  both  the  departments 
of  the  school. 

To  the  managers  of  both  the  New  England  Institute  and 
foreign  faira,  for  admitting  large  numbers  to  an  afternoon 
enteitainment  at  each  ;  and  to  Mr.  R.  M.  Chase,  for  giving  the 
smallest  members  of  the  school  a  similar  pleasure  at  the 
Institute  fair. 

IV,  —  Acknowledgments  for  Booksy  Minerals^  Specimens^  etc. 

For  various  books,  specimens,  curiosities,  etc.,  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  following  friends  :  Miss  Abbie  Alger ;  Mary  M. 
Davidson,  Kansas ;  Mrs.  W.  C.  Wendte ;  Miss  Fanny  Eliza 
Webster;  Dr.  T.  R.  Armitage,  Ix)ndon  ;  Mr.  Charles  Fisher; 
Rev.  T.  M.  Miles ;  Capt.  Robert  B.  Forbes,  Milton  ;  Mr.  Mor- 
rison Heady,  Mr.  William  C.  Howes,  C.  A.  W.  Howland,  Mrs. 
Pond,  The  Society  for  providing  Religious  Literature  for  the 
Blind,  The  U.  S.  National  Museum,  and  The  U.  S.  Agricul- 
tural Department. 

The  donations  of  Capt.  Forbes  included  the  model  of  a 
schooner,  26  inches  long,  made  and  fitted  up  by  his  own  hands. 


F.  —  Acknowledgments  for  Periodkcds  and  Newspapers. 

The  editors  and  publishers  of  the  following  reviews,  maga- 
zines, and  semi-monthly  and  weekly  papers  continue  to  be  very 
kind  and  liberal  in  sending  us  their  publications  gratuitously, 
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which    ore    always    cordially  welcomed,   and    perused    with 

interest : — 

The  N.  E.  Journal  of  Education,        .  Bolton,  Matt. 

The  Atlantic,      . 

Boston  Home  Journal, 

Youth's  Companioi 

The  Christian,    . 

The  Christian  Register, 

The  Musical  Record,  . 

The  Musical  Herald,  . 

The  Folio,  . 

Littell's  Living  Age, 

Unitarian  Review, 

The  Watchman, 

The  Golden  Rule, 

Z ion's  Herald,     . 

The  Missionary  Herald, 

The  Salem  Register, 

The  Century, 

8t.  Nicholas, 

The  Journal  of  Speculative  Philosophy,       "  " 

Church's  Musical  Journal,  .        .        .  Cincinnati,  0- 

Goodson  Gazette,  Va.  Inst,  for  Deaf-MutM  and  Blind. 

Tablet,  .   West  Va.  "  "        "        " 

Companion,  .  J^nneaota  Institute  for  Deaf-Mute». 

II  Mentore  dei  Ciechi,  .        .         Florence,  Italy. 


.   Salem,  Man. 
New  T(rrk,  N,  T. 


I  desire  again  to  render  the  most  hearty  thanks,  in  behalf  of 
all  our  pupils,  to  the  kind  friends  who  have  thus  nobly  remem- 
bered them.  The* seeds  which  their  friendly  and  generous 
attentions  have  sown  have  fallen  on  no  barren  ground,  but  will 
continue  to  bear  fruit  in  after  years ;  and  the  memory  of  many 
of  these  delightful  and  instructive  occasions  and  valuable  gifts 
will  be  retained  through  life. 

M.  ANAGNOS. 
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INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BUND.       [Oct. 


ANALYSIS  OF  THE  MAINTENANCE  ACCOUNT. 


Meat,  26,026  lbs.. 

Fish,  4,056  lbs.. 

Butter,  5,170  lbs., 

Etce,  eago,  etc.. 

Bread,  flour  and  meal. 

Potatoes  and  other  vegetables, 

Fruit,  .... 

Milk,  25,520  qts., 

Sugar,  7,728  lbs., 

Tea  and  coffee,  463  tbs., 

Groceries,  .... 

Gas  and  oil, 

Coal  and  wood,  . 

Sundry  articles  of  consumption 

Wages  and  domestic  service, 

Sahiries,  superintendence  and  in 

Outside  aid, 

MediciuG  and  medical  aid. 

Furniture  and  bedding, 

Clothing  and  mending. 

Stable, 

ftlusical  instruments,  . 

Boolis,  stationery,  etc., 

Constniction  and  repairs, 

Water  taxes  and  insurauci 

Travelling  expenses,    . 

Hills  to  be  refunded,   . 

Sundries,     . 


199  8S 
1,5S7  91 

ax 

1,477  M 

748  GS 
304  4S 

i,m  w 

593  K 

169  c; 

73i  71 

482  0* 

2,413  23 

.S34  10 

4,180  OJ 

C,301  69 

251  63 

34  65 

2  73 

56  04 


l,3i 


171  i 


1.153  4 


,025  8» 
,509  24 

65  C« 
186  94 

52  73 
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INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND.        [Oct. 


ANALYSIS  OF  THE  MAINTENANCE  ACCOUNT. 


Meat,  26,026  lbs., 

Fish,  4,056  lbs., 

Butter,  5,170  lbs., 

Rice,  sago,  etc.. 

Bread,  flour  and  meal, 

Potatoes  and  other  vegetables, 

Fruit,  .... 

Milk,  25,520  qts., 

Sugar,  7,728  lbs., 

Tea  and  coffee,  463  lbs.. 

Groceries,  .... 

Gas  and  oil. 

Coal  and  wood,  . 

Sundry  articles  of  consumption, 

Wages  and  domestic  service. 

Salaries,  superintendence  and  instruction. 

Outside  aid. 

Medicine  and  medical  aid, 

Furniture  and  bedding, 

Clothing  and  mending, 

Stable, 

Musical  instruments,   . 

Rooks,  stationery,  etc., 

Construction  and  repairs, 

Water  taxes  and  insurance. 

Travelling  expenses,    . 

IMlls  to  l)e  refunded,    . 

Sundries,     , 


$3,008 

72 

199 

86 

1,597 

91 

22 

56 

1,477 

56 

748 

69 

304 

49 

1,502 

98 

593 

27 

169 

67 

732 

71 

482 

02 

2,415 

23 

334 

10 

4,189 

05 

16,301 

69 

251 

63 

34 

65 

1,352 

73 

56 

04 

171 

57 

1,975 

06 

1,153 

48 

1 ,025 

88 

1,509 

24 

65 

Gij 

186 

94 

52 

73 

$41,916 

12 
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EXPENSES  OF  THE  PRINTING    DEPARTMENT. 


Labor, $1,306  02 

Stock, '    .        .  576  52 

Electrotyping, 676  88 

Binding, 640  35 

Type 175  63 

Machinery  (repairs) 83  86 

luBiiraticG, 60  00 

Cleaning,  gau,  etc., 34  87 


$3,452  '. 


WORK  DEPARTMENT,   Oct.   1,.  1884. 


Stateuest. 
ExpendUurea  during  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1884- 
Salai'ics  and  wages  to  blind  people,      ■  $3,599  58 
"  "  to  seeing  people,    .    2,381  20 

Sundries  for  stock,  rent,  etc.,      .        .  10,610  72 

$16,621  50 

Receipts. 
Cash   received  during   tlie   year   for 
sales,  rents,  etc., 15,909  04 


filock  and  Debts  Duf. 
Stock.  Oct.  1,  1883,     ....  $7,276  51 

■'      Oct.  1,  1884,     .         .  $5,217  34 
Debts  due,  .  .    2,004  67 

7,222  Oi 


$712  46 


Coat  of  carrying  on  the  work  depaiUnent  duiing 
the  year, 
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INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND.        [Oct. 


The  following  account  exhibits  the  state  of  the 
property  as  embraced  in  the  treasurer's  books, 
September  30, 1884. 


Real  Estate  yielding  Income. 
House  No.  11  Oxford  street,    . 
Three  houses  on  5th  street.  South  Boston, 

Real  estate  used  for  school  purposes, 
Unimproved  land  in  South  Boston, 

Mortgage  notes, 

South  Boston  Horse  R.R.  Co.,  note, 


Railroad  St»ck. 
Boston     and    Providence    Railroad,    30 

shares,  value, 

Fitchburg  Railroad,  60  shares,  value, 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  R  R.,  60 

shares,  value, 


Railroad  Bonds, 
Eastern  Railroad    Co.  6s,  2   at    foOO') 

each,  value,  f  1,140,        .        .        .         ! 
Eastern  Railroad  Co.  6s,  8    at  f  1,00^)  | 

each,  value,  f  3  420,        ...        J 
Boston  &  Lowell  Railroad  Co.  6s,  1  at 

f  1,000,  value, 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  R.R.  Co. 

4s,  27  at  f  1, 000,  value, 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  R.R.  Co., 

Dubuque  Division,  6s,  6  at  f  1,000  val., 
Ottawa  &  Burlington  R.R.  Co.  6s,  5  at 

fl,000  value, 

Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph  &  Council  Bluffs 

RailroadCo.  Ts,  5  at  J1,000  value, 

Cash    (less  amount  due   M.   Anagnos, 

Director),      

Household  furniture 

Provisions  and  supplies,  .... 

Wood  and  coal, 

Work  department. — Stock  and  debts  for 


same, 


Amount  carried  forward, 


f  5,500  00 
11,472  73 


f  4,920  00 
5,600  00 

7,200  00 


f  4,560  00 

1,150  00 
24,300  00 
5,250  00 
5,300  00 
5,850  00 


116,972  73 
243,824  24 

8,500  00 
196,00<l  00 

7,500  OU 


17,720  00 


46,410  00 

20,668  69 

16,820  00 

890  66 

2,718  00 

7,222  01 


1584,746  33 
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AmoufU  brought  fonvard^ 

Musical  instruments  and  books, 
Printing :  stock  and  machinery, 
Books  and  maps. 
Stereotype  plates,    . 

School  furniture  and  apparatus. 

Library,    

Boys'  shop,       .... 
Stable  ana  tools. 


f  1,800  00 
8.500  00 
5,000  00 


1584,746  33 
17.885  00 


15,300  00 

7J00  00 

9.900  00 

79  80 

988  75 


t636,599  88 


The  foregoing   property  represents  the   following  funds    and 
balances,  and  is  answerable  for  tJie  same. 


General  fund,  investments, 

v/ftsn,        ....... 

Harris  fund,  investments, 

Printing  '*            "            .... 

Kindergarten  fund,  ca«ih, .... 

f  102,632  73 

799  19 

74,720  00 

107^50  00 

19,869  50 

1305.271  42 
331328  46 

Buildings,  unimproved  real  estate  and 
personal  property  in  use  for  the  school, 

... 

•636.599  88 

'\  - 
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INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND.        [Oct. 


KINDERGARTEN  FUND. 


List  of  Contributors. 

Amount  acknowledged  in  the  last  report. 
Estate  of  Moses  Day, 
Miss  Lucy  H.  Simonds, 
Rev.  A.  F.  Washburn, 
Mrs. 


Miss  Clara  B.  Rogers, 
Edward  A.  Freeman, 
John  Lart, 
A  Friend, 
Two  Friends,  . 
Mrs.  Dr.  Freeman, 
F.  Freeman,    . 
Walker  Children,     . 
'  A  Friend  to  the  Good  Cause, 
Joseph  C.  Tolinan,  Hanover,  Mass., 
Little  Children  from  Newbury  port, 
Mrs.  I.  D.  Harrington,    . 
Miss  Sarah  B.  Fay, 

Lawrence  Model  Lodging  House  Fund, 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Wolcott  (second  subscription). 
Miss  Anne  Wiggles  worth, 
Mrs.  Jeffrey  Kichardson, 
Mrs,  Susie  J.  Loring, 
R.  J.  Fellows,  New  Haven,  Conn., 


.   $2,855  00 

.   1,000  00 

10  00 

10  00 

5  00 

3  00 

25 

25 

50 

2  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

25  00 

800  00 

39  00 

5  00 

500  00 

500  00 

300  00 

250  00 

200  00 

200  00 

100  00 

Amount  carried  forward^ 


$6,808  00 
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Amonnt  brovgJd  forward, 

Mrs.  J.  T.  Coolidge, 

Miss  Editb  Rotcb,  . 
'T.A.  W., 

Hfti-wood  and  Quincy, 
'  Miss  Abby  W.  May, 

Mrs.  Horace  Gray, 

George  W.  Wales, . 

Mrs.  Virginia  A.  Howe  (proceeds  of  concert) 

Miss  Anne  L.  Rotch, 

Mifis  A.  C.  Lowell, 

Dr.  S.  Cabot, . 

Mrs.  Wilkins  Warren, 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Bennett,  Billcrica, 

Edward  Lawrence,  Cbarlcstown, 

Mtaa  Abby  W.  Turner, 

Miss  Alice  M.  Tnrner, 

MisB  Ellen  J.  Turner, 

Mrs.  Isaac  Sweetaer, 

Mre.  B.  S.  Rotch,    . 

Mka  M.  A.  Wales, 

Mrs.  D.  Merriam,    . 

Dr.  J.  W.  Burton  and  Friends,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 
'  Mount  Everett  Social  and  Dramatic  Club, 

Abbott  Lawrence  Lowell  (second  donation) 

Dahlgren  Post  No.  2,  South  Boston. 

Mrs.  Julia  B.  H.  James, 

Mrs.  Sarah  M  Cbickering, 

A  Friend,        .... 

Hev.  Fred'k  Frothingham,  Milton. 

C.  J.  White,  Cambridge, 

Mrs.  Elisha  Atkins, 

E.  R.  Welch,  .... 


Amount  carried  forward. 
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AmoufU  brought  forward^         ....   $8,688  25 

F.  P.  Sprague, 25  00 

Mifts  Laura  Norcross, 25  00 

Dr.  F.  Minot  (second  donation ) 25  00 

Presbyterian  Church,  South  Boston.        .         .         .  25  00 

F.  W.  Maekay, 25  00 

Mrs.  Phebc  A.  Hearst, 25  00 

Miss  Clara  E.  Sears, 20  00 

Mrs.  G.  G.  Lowell,          .         .         .         .         .         .  20  00 

Miss  Mary  Larmon, 20  00 

Mrs.  James  Freeman  Clarke, 20  00 

I  Beliingham  Sunday  School,  Chelsea.                 .         .  19  72 

Employes  in  Photo-Electric  Company.     .         .         .  17  20 

Mrs.  Wells, 10  00 

Master  Sumner  Crosbv, 10  00 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Lowe,  Clinton.        .         .         .  10  00 

Miss  Sarah  A.  Rollins, 10  00 

Mrs.  G.  W.  Hammond, 10  00 

^Ladies' Society,  South  Brookfield,  .         .         .         .  10  00 

Henry  M.  Rogers, 10  00 

Mrs.  T.  A.  Davis, 10  00 

Boston  Type  Foundry 10  00 

J.  B.  T., .         .  10  00 

H.  K.  Morrell,  Gardiner,  Maine 10  00 

Little  Helpers,  Unitarian  S.  S.,  Medfield,        .         .  9  G4 

Miss  Sophia  A.  Baden,    ......  5  00 

Employes  in  Workshop  of  Inst,  for  the  Blind,          .  5  00 

Mrs  J.  C.  Gray, 5  00 

William  E.  DeWitt, 5  00 

W,  II   Reynolds, 3  00 

Mrs.  Hoyt, 3  00 

Ellie  and  Walter  Capron 1  00 

Willard  B.  Vose, 1  00 


Amount  carried  forward,  ....   $9,102  81 
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Amount  broitgla  forward. 

«0,102  81 

Miss  Lucy  T.  Soule 

1  00 

AFrienO, 

1  00 

Cash, 

1  00 

Cottiige  Place  Kindergarten 

41 

Master  D.  W.  Meiriaiu, 

•25 

I'roceeda  of  the  Girls'  Fair  at  South  Itoslon,  . 

2,050  Sii 

.lames  Coats,  I'rovidenee,  R.  I.,      . 

500  OO 

A  Friend 

600  00 

TUiss  Mary  Anne  Wales  (second  donation) ,    . 

■      250  00 

MrB.  J.  E.  Lodge, 

200  00 

A  Friend, 

200  00 

Miss  Minna  B.  Hall,  proceeds  of  concert  in  Long 

wood, 

176  00 

C.  A.  Curtis 

100  00 

W., 

100  00 

.1.  II.  Carter,  Roxbnrv 

100  00 

(His  E.  Weld, 

.     100  00 

C.W.  Amorv 

100  00 

J.  H.  Glover 

100  00 

TLe  Misses  C, 

100  00 

Mrs.  G.  Brooks, 

100  00 

100  00 

Mrs.  Freeman  Cobb,  proceeds  of  concert. 

73  00 

James  Lawrence, 

50  00 

B.  Sclilesinger 

50  00 

Mrs.  R.  S.  Uotch  (second  donation),       . 

50  00 

Mrs.  C.  IJ.  Stewart, 

50  00 

Cbarles  T.  White, 

50  00 

Albert  Glover, 

50  00 

Eniployfia  Boston  Type  Foundry.     . 

30  35 

Mi-8.  P.  II.  Sears, 

25  00 

Mrs.  F.  G.  Dexter. 

25  00 

Amount  carried  forward. 
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Amount  brought  forward^  .        .        .        .$14,338  17 

J.  L.  Emmons, 25  00 

'Crosbie  Street  S.  School,  Salem,     .         .         .         .  25  00 

Sara  B.  Alden, 25  00 

Henry  F.  Spencer,  .         .         .         .         .         .         .  25  00 

In  answer  to  Laura  Bridgman's  Appeal,           .         .  20  00 

Cash, 20  00 

Proceeds  of  play,  "  William  Tell,"  ...  16  75 
Children  of  St.  John's   Church  S.  School,  Sandy 

Hook,  Conn., 15  40 

Proceeds  of  concert  in  Allston,       .         .         .         .  15  20 

A  Friend, 15  00 

First  Parish  Sunday  School,  East  Bridgewater,       .  13  00 

Sunday  School,  Church  of  the  Messiah,  Chicago,  HI.,  12  50 

Miss  Sears, 10  00 

S.  M.  Stewart, 10  00 

Mi's.  Otis  Norcross,  Jr., 10  00 

St.  Peter's  Sunday  School,  Beverly,         .         .         .  10  00 

Through  Laura.  Bridgman, 8  00 

Sixth  Class,  Agassiz  School,  Cambridge,         .         .  6  12 

H.  C.  Whitcomb, 5  90 

Mrs.  E.  E.  F.  Field,  Milton, 5  00 

Mrs.  Sarah  M.  Chickeriug  (second  donation),          .  5  00 

Mrs. 5  00 

M.  C, 5  00 

Miss  Mandor, 5  00 

Bridgewater  Unitarian  Sunday  School,    ...  4  00 

Rev.  Mr.  Wright, 3  50 

Philadelphia, 3  00 

Master  James  S.  Davis,  Dorchester,  ...  2  00 
Miss  Pinkham's  Class,   Dr.  Briggs's  Church,  Cam- 

bridgeport, 2  00 

A  Friend  in  Norwood, 2  00 

Amount  carried  forward^  .         •         .         .  $14,667  54 
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Amount  hroitght  ft 

Cft|>e  Cod  Item, 

A  i'liend, 

Cosh,       . 

D.  D.  Tappan, 

Laura  Brlilgma 

Miss  Ida  )[,  Mason, 

MIhs  Nancy  IJrackctt, 

Mrs.  James  Greenlcaf,  Cambridge, 

Mrs.  William  Appleton,  , 

Hyde  Park,  through  Miss  Florence  £.  Leadbetter, 

Ruth  N.  Pearson  and  Minnie  M.  Graves,  Charles- 
town,  proceeds  of  Fair, 

Dr.  and  Mre.  C.  E.  Ware, 

Mrs.  Isaac  Sweetser  (second  donation), 

Mrs.  Frances  A.  Gill, 

Mra.  Mary  E.  Pierson,  Windsor,  Conn.,  . 

Moses  Hunt,  Charleatown, 

Proceeds  of  Concert  in  Itridgewatcr, 

Miss  Anne  Wigglcsworth  (second  donation), 

I'rocceds  of  Concert  in  Charlestown, 

Young  People's  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor, 
PLillips  Church,  South  Bostou,   .... 

"  Never  too  late  to  mend  "  Sewing  Circle, 

Mi-8.  J.  II.  Thorndike  (second  donation), 

Back  Bay  Theatre  Co., 

Mrs.  F.  A.  Brooks, 

Miss  S.  G.  Littell, 

Through  Mr.  and  ilrs.  B.  T.  Johnson,  Middle- 
borough,      ........ 

Dr.  RufUs  Ellis's  Sunday  School,    .... 

Miss  M.  L.  Ware, 

C.  M.  L., 

Amount  carried  forward,  .         .         .  . : 


99 

4,GG7  54 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1   00 

1,000  00 

200  00 

200  00 

200  00 


)  00 


120  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
74  00 

72  22 
50  50 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 

37  33 
31  00 
25  00 
25  00 
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Amoma  brovght  forward,  .tlT.TS?  59 

Hiss  Ellen  M.  Jones, S5  00 

•■  Hre.  L.  H.  Hall,     .......  25  00 

Charles  H.  Stearns 25  00 

Urs.  Gonatactine  V.  Hntchuw,        ....  15  00 

-  iSn.  Bobert  Swan, 10  00 

HiBS  G.  LowflU,      . 10  00 

Mrs.  C.  C.  Chadwick, 10  00 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  T.  Piper,  Cambridge,          .        .  10  00 

Bobert  B.  and  Mary  G.  Stone,        ....  10  00 

Friends,  thipugh  Hiss  L., 10  00 

A.  A.  H.,St  Paal,  Minn., 10  00 

-UisB  M.,         .......        .  10  00 

-  Through  Mrs.  Geo^c  A.  UitcheU,  Hyde  Park,      .  10  00 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hamilton  Morefaead,  Marshfleld,  10  00 

'  Mary  E.  Hper, 5  00 

E.  J.  Langley, ,  5  00 

W.  T.  Gross,          .......  5  00 

Lady,  by  E.  R.  Hall,      .        .        .        .        .        .  6  00 

-  Mrs.  Frances  H.  Gray, 5  00 

Mrs.  L.  C.  Goodwin,       ......  5  00 

-  Miss  S.  G.  Fisher 5  00 

Mrs.  D.  N.  Bichai-ds, 5  00 

NeUieM.BarUett,  West  Gardiner,          ...  610 
Entertainment  by  little  boys  of  Perkins  Institution,  4  50 
Hunday  School,  Dr.  Uufus  Ellis's  Church   (addi- 
tional),          2  75 

Anonymous, 2  50 

Children's  Fair,  Bridgewater,           ....  2  00 
Bessie  Elliot  and  Bertha  March,  Cambridge,  proceeds 

of  sale, 2  00 

Entertainment  by  little  girls  of  Perkins  Institution,  1  66 

Through  Laura  Bridgman, 1  00 

Amount  carried  forward,         .        .        .        ,117,989  10 
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AmcnnU  brought  fonaard 817,989  10 

Anonymous, 1  00 

Through  Miss  A., 1  00 

Hiram  A.  Wright,  Roxbury 1  00 

Through  Fannie  £.  Jackaon,    .         .         ,         ,         ,  50 

Mrs.  Mary  L.  Brown, 50 

Sale  of  Kindergarten  work,      .....  50 

Casli, 50 

T.  JefTcrsoD  Coolidge, 50  00 

Miss  Minna  Wcsscllioeft, 5  00 

Ladies'  Unitarian    Domestic    Missionary   Society, 

I'ortsmoutli,  N.  H., 25  00 

Miss  Isabel  Merry,  Nowark,  New  Jersey,        .        ■  5  00 

Mrs.  Henry  Sigourney,  Itoston,       ....  100  00 

C.  M.  Kettell,  IJostou 5  00 

Childreu  in  Lowell, 5  00 

Florence  Sunday  Sctiool,  by  Misa  Elder,          .         .  11   25 

Miss  Martha  Carter,  Koston, 1  00 

II.  L..  Chariestown 2  00 

Heii>ing  Hands  Society,  by  Carrie  T.  Foster,  .         .  20  00 

Mrs.  S.  K.  Iturgese,  Boston, 10  00 

Mrs.  E.  K.  Storra,  Boston, 10  00 

Faust  Social  Club,  F.  M.  Dean,       ....  10  70 

Miss  C.  E.  Jenke, 5  00 

Proceeds  of  Dr.  H.  P.  Bowditch'e  children's  fair, 

Jamaica  Plain,     .         .         .         .         .         .         .  44  27 

G.  A.  White, 50  00 

Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Gilt,  Worcester.        .         .         ...  500  00 

!>r  John  H.  Dis, 1,000  00 

810,853  32 
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Additional  Contributioks. 

P.  S.  —  Since  the  30th  of  September^  when  the  annoal  ac- 
counts of  the  treasurer  were  closed,  to  the  Ist  of  December 
last,  the  following  contributions  were  received  by  him :  — 

Amount  acknowledged  in  the  foregoing  pages^        .  $19,858  82 
—      Unitarian  Sunday  School,  New  Bedford,         .        •  28  00 

—  Warren  ton  Chapel  Kindergarten,  .  •  •  •  8  41 
r^  Unitarian  Sunday  School,  Dorchester,  .  •  •  89  08 
-^    Mrs.  Ferguson,  proceeds  of  concert  in  Dorchester,        100  00 

—  Mrs.  Helen    B.  Carter,  proceeds  of  sale.  West 

Newton, 108  00 

"  ChUdren  of  Wellesley  Hills  Primary  School,  •  .  2  00 
-     Pupils  of  Miss  Sampson's  Private  School,  Boylston 

Chapel, 9  00 

Miss  Mary  Brackett's  infant  class  in  Dr.  Ellis's 

Church, 9  25 

Poor  children  on  Albany  Street,  •  .  .  •  50 
Fair  held  by  four  little  girls,  6   North  Avenue, 

Cambridge, 51  41 

Eliza  Blodgett  and  Helen  Patterson,  St.  Johnsbury, 

Vermont, 2  00 

Nimble  Fingers  Society,  Dorchester,      .        •        •  20  00 

Fntertainment  by  five  little  girls  in  Newtonvillo,     •  1  50 

E.  W.  S., 1  00 

Little  lame  boy  in  Hartford,  Conn.,        ...  50 

Guests  of  Lancaster  House,  through  C.  H.  Prescott,  8  00 

Sunday  School  class,  Litchfield,  Conn.,  ...  5  00 

Through  Martin  H.  Smith, 4  75 

Unitarian  Sunday  School,  Lexington,      •        .        .  10  00 

Little  lame  girl  in  Hartford,  Conn.,         ...  28 

Amount  carried  forward^  .         .        •  $20,251  95 
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Atifiunt  hrovghl  forward,  .         .         .  (20,251  95 

I'rocecds  of  fair  in  Swampscott  by  Blanche  luring 

and  Susie  Iluatioge,     .         .          .         .  110  01) 

Eustis  P.  Morgan,  Sato,  Me.,        ....  10  00 

Mrs.  M.  C.  Ciiailes,  Melrose,         ....  25  00 

Cash 2.1 

MissC.  F.  K.,        .       ' 20  00 

Linilanna  MaxficUl, 1  Ifi 

Lady  from  Sandnicli,  tlirough  Fannie  Jnoksoii,       .  2  50 

Sale  of  materials,  .......  2  00 

Pi-ocueds  of  wucert  at  South  Aliington,         .        .  41  88 

Deuuia  A.  lieardon, 30  (KJ 

Fair  iu    C'ambridgeport  by    Bessie    Elliot.    Bertha 

March,  Marion  K.  Brooks,  and  Alice  Elliot,  .  31  00 
rrooccda   of    fair,   tliraugh    Mrs.    .1.   Huntington 

Woleolt 4,002  89 

Mi-8.  John  Lowell,           ......  50  00 

Miss  Lncv  Lowell, 50  OO 


$25,231  C3 
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LIST  OF  EMBOSSED  BOOKS, 

Printed  at  the  Perkins  Institution  and  MassGLchu^eUs  School  for  the  Blind. 


TITLE  OF  BOOK. 


Howe's  Cvclopaedia, 8 

Baxter's  fcall, 

Book  of  Proverbs, 

Book  of  Psalms, 

New  Testament, 

Book  of  Common  Prayer, 

Hymns  for  the  Blind, 

Pilgrim's  Progress, 

Life  of  Melanchthon, 

Natural  Theology, 

Combe's  Constitution  of  Man, 

Selections  from  the  Works  of  Swedeuborg, 

Second  Table  of  Logarithms, 

Philosophy  of  Natural  History, 

"  Life  and  her  Children/'  or  a  Reader  of  Natural  History,. 
Huxley's  Science  Primers,  Introductory,     .... 

Memoir  of  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe, 

(Gutter's  Anatomy,  Physiolofry  and  Hygiene, 

Viri  Romaj,  new  edition  with  additions,      .... 

Musical  Characters  used  by  the  seeing,       .... 

Key  to  Braille's  Musical  Notation, 

(iuyot's  Geography, 

Scribner's  (jcoo^raphical  Reader, 

Dickens's  Child's  History  of  England 

Anderson's  History  of  the  United  States,     .... 
Higginson's  Young  Folks'  History  of  the  United  States,    . 

Schmitz's  History  of  Greece, 

Schmitz's  History  of  Rome, 

Freeman's  History  of  Europe, 

An  Account  of  the  Most  Celebrated  Diamonds,  . 
Extracts  from  British  and  American  Literature, 

American  Prose, '2 

Hawthorne's  Tanglewood  Tales, ,2 

Dickens's  Old  Curiosity  Shop, 3 


Dickens's  Christmas  Carol,  with  extracts  from  Pickwick, 
The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii,  by  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton, 
(Joldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  .... 

(ieorge  Eliot's  Silas  Marner, 

Biographical  Sketch  of  George  Eliot,  . 


1 
3 
1 
1 
1 


« 
6 

9 
I 


t4  00 
2  50 
2  00 
8  (0 
2  5<» 
4  00 
2  00 
4  00 
1  Oi 
4  00 
4  00 


O-l 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
So 
35 
4  00 
2  50 


3 
3 
3 
2 
3 
3 
2 


3 
2 
3 
3 
2 
2 

3 
3 
2 
4 
3 
3 
3 
3 


00 
50 
50 
CO 
50 
50 
50 

00 
00 
0<» 
00 
00 
00 
/)() 
25 
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Milton's  Puradise  Lost, 

I'tipe's  Essay  on  Man  and  other  Popms, 
Shakeapenre's  Hamlet  aort  Julius  Cwsar,    . 
Scott's  La;  of  tho  Lo^t  Atinstrel  and  37  other  PoeiDs 
Ityron'B  Hvbrew  Melodies  and  L'hildc  Harold.    . 
Poetry  of  Byron,  suJected  by  Matthew  Arnold,  . 
Tennyson's  In  Memoriam  and  other  Poems, 

IjODgfellow's  ETaiigpline 

J.onjrtellow'a  Evangeline  and  othiT  Poems, 

Whittier'e  Poems 

Lowell's  Poems 

llrynnt's  Poems, 

LonslelloWH  Birthday,  by  J.  R  Anagnos,  . 
(.'onstitutiitn  of  the  United  States,* 
Itio^aphical  Sketches  of  Distinguished  Persons, 
Commemoration  Ode,  by  H.  W.  Stratton,  . 

.luvENii.E  Books. 
Fieript  and  point  a1|>hubet  sheits  per  hundred,  . 

An  Ecleclie  Primer,      .    ■ 

Child's  First  Book 

Child's  Second  Book 

Child's  Third  Book 

Child's  Fourth  Book, 

t.hild's  Fifth  Bcxik 

Child's  Sixth  Book, 

Child's  Seventh  Book, 

Youth's  Library,  vol.  1st, 

Youth's  Library,  vid.  2d 

Youth's  Libmry,  vol.  3d 

Y'liuih's  Library,  vol.  4th 

Y'liuth's  Library,  vol.  fith,     ..'... 
Youth's  Library,  vol.  6th,     ..... 

Youth's  Library,  vol  7th, 

Youth's  Library,  vol.  8th, 

Children's  Fairy  Book,  by  M.  Anagnos, 

Andersen's  Stones  and  Tales 

Eliot's  Six  Arabian  Xifrht.s, 

ledge's  Twelve  Popular  Tales 

Bible  .Stories  in  Bible  language,  by  Emilie  Ponlsson, 


13  00 

2  60 
4  m 

3  00 
3  00 
3  00 
3  00 

2  00 

3  00 
3  00 
3  00 
3  t>0 

26 
40 


1  3,5 
1  35 

1  25 
1  25 
I  26 
1  25 

1  25 

1  35 

2  60 

3  00 
3  00 

2  no 

3  60 


X.  B,    The  prices  in  the  above 
|wr  set. 


s  set  down  per  volume,  not 


»•  ( 
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LIST  OF  APPLIANCES  AND  TANGIBLE  APPARATUS, 
Made  cU  the  Perkins  InslUtUion  and  MassachuseUa  School  for  the  Blind. 


Geography. 


l.-_  Wall- Maps. 


1.  The  Hemispheres,  . 

2.  United  States,  Mexico  anil  Ciyiada 

3.  North  America, 

4.  South  America, 

5.  Europe, 
G.  Asia, 

7.  Africa,  . 

8.  The  World  on  Mercator's  Projection, 

Each  $35,  or  the  set,  8280. 


size,  42  by  52  inches. 


kb 
ik 


ki 

k( 

»  • 
ki 
ki 


II.  —  Dissected  Maps. 


1.  Eastern  Hemisphere, 

2.  Western  Ilemispliere, 
8.  North  America, 

4.  United  States, 

5.  South  America, 
(y.  Europe, 

7.  Asia, 

8.  Africa,  . 

Each  823,  or  the  set,  $184. 


size,  30  by  30  inches 


kk 

k  k 

ik 

kk 
kk 


These  mai)s  are  considered,  in  point  of  workmanship,  accn- 
racv  and  distinctness  of  outline,  durability  and  beauty,  far 
superior  to  all  thus  fur  made  in  Europe  or  in  this  country. 
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"The  New  England  Journal  of  Education"  says,  "Tbey 
are  very  strong,  present  a  fine,  bright  surface,  and  are  an  orna- 
ment to  any  school-room." 

nr.  —  Pin-Maps. 
Cushions  for  pio-mapB  and  diagrams,    .        .        ■  each,  $0  7o 


ARrrHUETic. 
Ciphering- bo  aids  made    of    brass  strips,  nickel- 
plated,      

Ciphe ring-types,  nickel- plated,  per  hundred, 

WltlTlSO. 

Grooved  writing-cards,  .  .         .  .  . 

Braille  tablets,  with  metallic  bed. 

Braille  French  tablets,  with  cloth  bed, . 

Braille  new  tablets,  with  cloth  bed, 

Braille  DaiBV  tablets, 


oach,  14  25 
"   1  00 

each 

SO  05 

1  50 

1  00 

•• 

1  00 

5  00 
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TERMS  OF  ADMISSIOK 


"  Candidates  for  admission  must  be  over  nine  and  under  nineteen 
years  of  age,  and  none  others  shall  be  admitted/'  —Extract fnym  fhe 
by-laws. 

Blind  children  and  youth  between  the  ages  ul>ove  pre- 
scribed and  of  sound  mind  and  good  moral  character,  can 
be  admitted  to  the  school  by  paying  $300  per  annum. 
Those  among  them  who  belong  to  the  stat^  of  Massachu- 
setts and  whose  parents  or  guardians  are  not  able  to  pay 
the  whole  or  a  portion  of  this  sum,  can  be  admitted 
gratuitously  by  application  to  the  governor  for  a  warrant. 

The  following  is  a  good  form,  though  any  other  will 
do  :  — 

"  To  His  Excellency  the  Oovcrnor. 

"  Sir,  —  My  .son  (or  daughter,  or  nephew,  or  niece,  as  the  case  may 

be),  named ,  and  aged ,  cannot  be  instructed  in  the  common 

schools,  for  want  of  sight.  1  am  unable  to  pay  for  the  tuition  at  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  and  I 
request  that  your  Excellency  will  give  a  warrant  for  free  admission. 

Very  respectfully, ." 


The  npplication  may  be  made  by  any  relation  or  friend, 
if  the  paivnts  are  dead  or  absent. 

It  should  be  aceomi)aniod  by  a  certificate,  signed  by 
some  regular  physician,  in  this  form  :  — 


"  I  certify  that,  in  my  opinion. 


has  not  sufficient  vision  to 


b(»  taught  in  common  .»5chools;  and  that  he  is  free  from  epilepsy, and 
tV(iin  any  contagious  disease. 

(Signed) 
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Those  piipers  should  he  done  up  together,  and  forwarded 
to  the  DiUECTOK  OF  the  Institition  for  toe  Busn. 
South  Boston,  Mass, 

Blind  children  and  youth  residing  in  Maine,  Xew 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Connecticut  and  Khode  Island,  by 
ajtplying  as  alH>ve  to  the  governor,  or  the  "  Secretary  of 
State,"  in  their  resi>ective  states,  can  ohtuin  warrants  for 
free  adQiission. 

The  sum  of  $300  above  spceitiod  eovcri<  all  expenses 
(except  for  clothing),  namely,  l)oard,  lodging,  washing, 
tuition,  and  the  use  of  lH)oks  and  musical  instruments. 
The  pupils  must  furnish  their  own  clothing,  and  pay  their 
own  faros  to  and  from  the  institution. 

An  obligation  will  l)e  re<iuired  fi-oni  some  responsible 
]>ersons,  that  the  pupil  sliall  be  kept  properly  supplied 
with  decent  clothing,  shall  lie  provided  tor  during  vaca- 
tions, and  shall  be  removed,  without  expense  to  the  insti- 
tution, whenever  it  may  lie  desirable  to  discharge  him. 

The  usual  period  of  tuition  is  from  five  to  seven  years. 

The  friends  of  the  pupils  can  visit  them  whenever  they 
choose. 

The  use  of  tobacco,  cither  in  smoking  or  otherwise,  is 
strictly  prohibited  in  the  institution. 

Persons  applying  for  admission  of  children  must  fill  out 
certain  blanks,  copies  of  which  will  be  forwarded  to  any 
address  on  application. 

For  further  inforaiation  address  M.  Anagxos,  Directok, 
Pf;itKrS3  Institutiox  fok.tiie  Blind,  South  Boston, 
Mass, 
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PROCEEDINGS 


COMMENCEMENT  EXEECISES 


Perkins  Institutiok  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind. 


I 


COMMENCEMENT  EXERCISES 


OF  THE 


PERKINS    INSTITUTION    AND    MASSACHUSETTS    SCHOOL 

FOR  THE   BLIND, 


The  commencement  exercises  of  the  school 
were  held  early  in  June,  in  Tremont  Temple, 
having  been  first  announced  by  the  following 
circular :  — 

Peukixs  Institution  and  Mass.  School  foii  the  Blind, 

Boston,  May  10, 1884. 

The  commencement  exercises  of  this  school  will  be  held 
at  Tremont  Temple  on  Tuesday,  June  3,  at  3  p.  m.  Samuel 
Eliot,  LL.D.,  will  preside;  His  Excellency,  Governor  Robin- 
son will  give  a  brief  opening  address,  and  Mr.  C.  W.  Ernst 
w^ll  speak  on  the  kindergarten  project. 

You  are  most  cordially  invited  to  honor  the  occasion  with 
your  presence. 

The  seats  on  the  floor  and  in  the  first  balcony  of  the 
Temple  will  be  rei^ved  for  the  choice  of  the  members  of  the 
corporation  and  the  friends  and  patrons  of  the  institution,  to 
whom  this  invitation  is  sent,  until  Saturday,  May  24.  Tickets 
are  ready  for  delivery,  and  those  who  may  be  desirous  of 
obtaining  them  are  requested  to  send  me  a  postal  card  indi- 
cating the  number  wished  for.  It  will  give  me  very  great 
pleasure  to  forward  them  at  once. 
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Tlie  seats  will  be  reserved  until  3  o'clock,  punctually,  when 
standing  persons  will  be  permitted  to  occupy  all  vacant  places. 

M.  AXAGNOS. 


No   tickets  are   required   for  the  Second    Balcony   of   the 
Temple,  to  which  the  public  are  cordially  invited. 


A  kindergarten,  or  primary  school,  is  imperatively  needed 
for  little  sightless  children.  Without  it  the  svstem  of  educa- 
tion  for  the  blind  cannot  be  regarded  complete.  The  attention 
of  the  generous  and  benevolent  members  of  our  community  is 
most  respectfulh*  called  to  this  project. 

The  total  amount  of  the  kindergarten  fund  on  the  first  day 
of  May  was  about  817,000.  Further  contributions  are  earn- 
estlv  solicited,  and  will  be  thankfully  received  bv 

JAMES  STIROIS,  Treasurer  pro  tern, 

Xo.  70  Kilhy  street,  BifSton, 

This  circular  also  contained  the  programme  of 
exercises  heieafter  given.  The  city  journals  and 
many  of  the  newsi)apers  of  neighboring  cities  and 
towns,  then  took  up  the  word  and  gave  it  the 
wider  utterance  demanded  bv  the  increasin^:  in- 
terest  of  the  people  in  this  institution. 


PH0(;H  AMM  K.      PakT  I. 

1.    ORGAN   SKLECTIONS. 

Miss  Freda  Black. 

■>.     BRIEF  OPHNLNr;   ADDRESS. 

His  Exckllkn<  y  Ciovernor  Robinson. 

.).     BAND,  —  March.  —  -^  I*>ritish  Heart,"    .        .        .     Harincr. 
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4.    ESSAY,  — "Work." 

MiS8  Alice  S.  Holbrook. 


5.    SOLO  FOR  ALTO 
Salon,"  No.  3, 

Christopher  A.  Howjjind. 


HORN",  —  *'  Morceau    de)    „  n„ .  ^^  ^ 


6.  EXERCISE  IN  PHYSICS. 

Charles  T.  Gleason. 

7.  SOLO  FOR  CLARINET, —  "  Venzano  Waltz,"    L  Vtmano, 

Clarence  W.  Basford. 

8.  ESSAY,  —  "  Four  Poets." 

Miss  Susanna  E.  Sheahan. 

Part  II. 

1.  GYMNASTICS,  Military  Drill  and  Calisthenics. 

2.  SOLO  FOR  CORNET,— "Arbuckleinian  Polka,"    Hartmann, 

Charles  H.  Prescott. 

3.  READING  WITH  THE  FINGERS,  —  Exercise  in  Geography. 

4.  KINDERGARTEN  EXERCISES. 

Remarks  on  the  proposed  Kindergarten,  by  Mr.  C,  W.  Ernst. 

5.  DUET,  —  »  On  to  the  Field  of  Glory,"  —  from  ?    Donizetti, 

Belisario,  S 

Messrs.  L.  Titus  and  Wm.  B.  Hammond. 

6.  VALEDICTORY. 

Miss  Isabella  Romily. 

7.  CHORUSFORFEMALE  VOICES,  — "Charity,"    Rossini, 

8.  AWARD  OF  DIPLOMAS. 

By  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot. 

9.  CHORUS,  —  "  O  hail  us  ve  free,"  —  from  Emani,     Verdi, 


NAMES  OF  GRADUATES. 
Alice  S.  Holbrook.         Alice  M.  Lowe.         Isabella  Romily. 
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The  better  facilities  for  knowing  the  character 
of  this  school,  afforded  since  holding  these  annual 
exercises  in  a  more  roomy  and  accessible  place, 
has  been  one  important  means  of  awakening  and 
extending  the  public  interest;  and  the  consequent 
demand  for  tickets  was  so  great  that  the  supply 
was  exhausted  several  days  before  the  festival  was 
to  take  place,  and  hundreds  (perhaps  thousands) 
of  applicants  were  unavoidably  refused. 

The  hall  was  filled  by  an  audience  the  character  of 
which  was  an  honor  to  the  occasion.  The  pupils 
occupied  nearly  all  the  seats  upon  the  platform, 
a  few  being  reserved  for  the  trustees,  members  of 
the  corporation  and  other  prominent  gentlemen. 
Near  the  centre  of  the  platform,  among  the  older 
pupils,  sat  Laura  Bridgman,  ever  an  object  of  uni- 
versal interest  and  wonder,  and  her  presence  awoke 
a  deeper  interest  in  her  appeal  for  the  kindergar- 
ten, fac-simile  copies  of  which  had  been  distributed 
through  the  hall  and  were  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
audience. 

While  the  later  arrivals  were  finding  seats  among 
the  audience,  some  selections  for  the  organ  were 
very  acceptably  rendered  by  Miss  Freda  Black,  and 
the  meeting  was  then  opened  by  the  chairman,  Mr. 
John  S.  Dwight,  who  made  the  following  ad- 
dress :  — 

•*  It  is  mv  inUfortuno,  a:>  well  as  yours,  lacHes  ami  gentle- 
nu'iK  that  the  honored  i)ro>ulent  of  our  cori)oration,  Dr. 
Samuel  Eliot,  is   unable  to   he  with  us.  aud  that  I  have  to  be 
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called  upon  to  try  to  seem  to  fill  his  place.  I  am  probably 
selected  from  among  my  colleagues  in  the  board  of  ti'ustees? 
partly  as  representing  the  committee  on  education,  but  chiefly, 
I  imagine,  on  the  ground  of  age.  And  that  shall  be  my  fair 
excuse  for  falling  back  on  something  very  near  to  '  total 
abstinence  '  from  speech-making^  —  plenty  of  thai  (and  of  the 
best,  I  dare  say)  you  will  find  provided  in  the  programme. 
There,  too,  you  will  find  a  great  variety  of  branches  and  of 
topics  which  may  well  surprise  any  one  (present  for  the  first 
time)  to  see  figuring  in  a  scheme  of  education  for  the  blind. 
But  I  assure  you  there  is  no  vanity  in  all  this ;  no  silly  ambi- 
tion for  display.  It  only  means  that  our  school  deals  with  this 
serious  privation  of  its  pupils  in  no  spirit  of  mere  sentimental 
charity.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  an  '  asylum^*  as  it  is  too 
often  called ;  it  is  simply  a  school.  And  having  undertaken 
their  schooling,  we  think  it  no  cruelty  to  them  to  make  them 
perfectly  aware  how  much  they  lose,  through  their  infirmity,  of 
means  and  opportunities  and  pleasures  always  accessible  to 
those  who  see.  We  do  not  educate  them  on  the  principle  that 
'  ignorance'  (for  them)  '  is  bliss.'  On  the  contrary,  we  try  to 
teach  them  all  that  everybody  knotos,  or  can  and  ought  to  know, 
—  at  least  so  far  as  practicable  ;  teach  them  not  only  reading, 
writing  and  arithmetic,  but  also  higher  mathematics,  langus^e, 
literature,  music,  history,  geography,  philosophy,  political  econ- 
omy, natural  history,  physical  sciences,  even  including  optics, 
or  the  laws  of  light  and  sight ;  and  above  all,  the  art  of  honest 
thinking  and  of  simple,  clear  expression.  All  this  on  the  one 
hand,  with  no  neglect  of  physical  or  moral  culture  ;  while,  on 
the  other,  we  endeavor  so  to  educate  them  as  to  make  good 
their  loss  by  more  than  equal  gain  in  other  faculties. 

"  The  result  you  may  here  see  in  the  intelligent  and  happy 
aspect  which  they  all  present ;  in  the  cheerful  fervor  with  which 
they  go  about  their  studies  and  their  work  ;  in  the  ease  and 
cleverness,  the  buoyancy,  —  I  may  even  say,  the  aesthetic 
unity,  so  manifest  in  all  their  plays  and  their  gymnastic  exer- 
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cises ;  and  even  iu  the  spirit  and  the  zest,  the  quick  percep- 
tion of  character  and  fitness,  with  which  some  of  them  enter 
into  the  acting  of  dramas  and  charades. 

'*  In  short  the  curriculum  is  anything  but  fanciful  or  super- 
ficial;  it  is  eminently  practical,  —  in  nothing  more  so  than   in 
'  the  large  share  of  attention  which  is  given  to  music^  which  is 
'  not  only  the  blind  man's  solace,  a  refining,  elevating  influence, 
land  an  inspirer  and  preserver  of  harmony  and  order  in  the 
i  school  (just  as  the  electric  lights  are  said  to  be  the  best  kind 
of  police  out  of  doors) ,  but  which,  more  generally  than  any 
other  art  or  craft  which  they  can  learn,  enables  them  to  earn 
their  living,  either  as  teachers  or  performers,  when  they  come 
out  into  the  world.     The  sightless  can  compete  now  with  the 
seeing  on  far  more  equal  terras  after  these  seven  years  of  train- 
ing so  exact  and  thorough,  of  culture  so  liberal  and  many- 
sided. 

"This  annual  exhibition  held  for  many  years  in  the  very 
small  hall  of  the  institution  at  South  Boston,  and  much  shaded 
from  publicity,  has  been  assuming  larger  proportions  for  a  few 
years  past,  and  attracting  wider  interest  and  attention  ;  so  that 
now  it  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  tliese  exercises  spoken  of  as 
our  '  commencement ! '     The  number,  to  be  sure,  who  '  grad- 
uate,' or  take  the  diploma  each  year,  has  been  very  small ; 
none  can  have  it  until  they  have  fulfilled  every  requisition  of 
the  course,  —  that  is  to  say,  until  their  teachers  can  pronounce 
them  thoroughly  prepared  to  go  out  and  meet  the  world  and 
take   their   places  as  useful  and  worthy  members  of  societv. 
Last  year  there  were  six  graduates ;  this  year  only  three,  and 
tliese  all  of  the  gentler  sex  ;  and  one  of  these,  unfortunately, 
is  ke[)t  away   by  ilhiess.     For  those   who  do  receive  it,  this 
diploma  is  ample   assurance,  won   by  thorough  tests,  of  char- 
acter  and  of  capacity   for  self-supporting,  good  work  in  the 
world.     It  carries  witli  it,  too,  the  heartv  svmpathv  and  God- 
speed  of  all  their  teachers  and  companions. 

"  As  all  earnest  pursuit  of  knowledge  sooner  or  later  teaches 
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un  thnt  wc  know  almost  iiotlimg,  eo  in  all  eaiDCst  doing,  even 
if  we  seem  t<i  reach  tlic  summit,  it  is  only  to  sljow  us  that  there 
is  yet  more  and  greater  to  be  done.  The  Perkins  Institution 
lias  reached  the  point  where  it  feels  the  absolute  necessity  of  a 
separate  provision,  on  a  generous  scale,  for  the  intioduetion 
of  the  kindergarten, — that  entering  wedge  of  common  sense 
in  education,  —  for  poor,  sightless  eliildren  of  a  tender  age. 
The  want  and  the  idea  will  lie  explained  to  you  in  the  course  of 
the  exercises,  while  tlie  deft  fingers  of  some  of  the  smaller 
chitdi'en  will  he  silently  illustrating  the  lieanty  of  the  method 
here  before  yonr  eyes. 

"The  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind  onginated,  as  yon  all  know,  in  the  large  heart  and  brain 
of  that  groat  philanthropist,  l)r.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  of  whom  a 
most  fit  monument  now  sits  before  you  on  this  platform  in  the 
person  of  Laura  llridgman  who,  bereft  of  sight  and  8i)eeeh 
and  hearing,  yet  tlirongli  the  electric  finger  touch  of  friends 
alKiiit  her,  iippreliends,  appreciates  and  feels  with  deepest  in- 
terest and  joy  all  that  is  here  going  on.  His  genius  and  inde- 
fatigable zeal  shaped  and  built  up  the  institution  and  left  it  on 
a  solid  basis  for  his  no  less  indefatigable  and  wise  successor. 
While  it  has  owed  the  larger  pui*t  of  its  financial  endowment  to 
private  munificence,  notably  to  the  late  Thomas  llandasyd 
Perkins,  it  is  also  largely  dei>endent  on  the  fostering  aid  which 
tlie  good  old  state  of  Massachusetts  has  always  extended  to' 
all  educational,  humane  and  charitable  institutions  within  her 
borders;  and  she  has  shown  herself  no  parsimonious  step-' 
mother  toward  this  school  for  the  blind.  For  years  past  has 
the  state,  by  act  of  legir-Iature,  appropriated  annually  $;10,()l)l) 
to  the  sup[K)rt  of  this  instil  itiou.  In  return  for  this  tlie  state 
is  represented  in  its  government,  four  of  its  twelve  trustees 
being  ajipointed  annually  by  the  governor  and  council,  ilore- 
over,  blind  children  of  poorer  families,  or  orphans,  are  sent  to 
it,  under  proper  safeguaiil,  without  cliarge,  as  wards  of  the 
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commonwealth.  The  other  New  England  states  share,  in  their 
proportion,  like  conti'ibutions  and  privileges. 

"  Very  fitly,  therefore,  had  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  com- 
monwealth, His  Excellency  Governor  Robinson,  consented  to 
lend  us  the  honor  of  his  presence  here  this  afternoon,  and 
make  the  opening  addi'css.  But,  unfortunately,  the  '  Great  and 
General  Court,'  that  august  body  that  sits  month  after  month 
industriously  multiplying  laws,  having  at  last  concluded  to 
adjourn,  has  fixed  upon  this  very  day  for  bringing  its  labors  to 
a  close  and  keeps  His  Excellency  a  prisoner  at  the  state  house 
until  its  bills  are  all  disposed  of. 

* '  So  much  the  worse  for  tis  !  But  also  so  much  the  better  in 
one  view  of  the  matter,  inasmuch  as  you  will  come  all  the 
sooner  to  what  constitutes  the  real  and  persuasive  eloquence  of 
these  occasions,  —  that  which  springs  from  the  lips  and  fingers 
of  these  blind  pupils  here  before  you.  Such  eloquence  can 
speak  for  itself,  perhaps,  better  than  doctors  of  law  or  gov- 
ernors, however  sympathetic." 

The  following  letter  from  the  Governor  was 
then  read :  — 

ExEcrnvE  Chamber,  State  House, 

Boston,  May  30,  1884. 

My  dear  Sir  :  —  You  will  remember  that  some  time  since  I 
gave  you  to  understand  that  I  would  be  glad  to  accompany 
you  to  the  anniversary  exercises  of  the  Perkins  Institution,  at 
.*5  i».M.,  Tuesday,  June  3.  As  you  are  probably  aware,  the 
les:islature  is  in  its  closing  hours,  and  it  is  extremely  doubtful 
whether  I  sliall  be  able  to  keep  that  engagement,  my  official 
duties  requiring  ray  constant  presence  in  the  executive  cham- 
ber. Knowing  that  you  will  fully  appreciate  these  circum- 
stances, I  do  not  hesitate  to  recjuest  you  to  release  me  from  a 

definite  en^aofement. 

Very  truly  yours, 

GEO.  D.  ROBINSON. 

Hon.  James  Snnois,  No.  70  St.  James  Ave.,  Boston. 
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The  exercises  commenced  with  Hartner's  march, 
"  British  Heart,"  which  was  played  by  the  band 
"  with  excellent  effect  and  precision."  The  follow- 
ing essay  was  then  given  by  Miss  Holbrook,  who 
was  commended  both_  for  "its  conciseness  and 
argumentative  sequence  "and  for  the  "  exactitude 
of  utterance"  which  marked  her  delivery. 


or   HKH   ALICE   S.    HOLBROOK. 

He  who  blesses  maakind  by  his  work  has  reason  to  be  prou<l 
of  that  work,  whatever  it  is. 

Day  after  day,  year  after  year,  the  miner  toils  in  the  deep 
caverns  of  the  earth.  By  his  industry  civilization  makes  great 
strides  over  land  and  sea.  The  products  of  his  labors  are 
present  everywhere.  , 

Long  live  the  farmer,  who  ploughs,  plants,  reaps,  tends  his 
flocks  and  herds,  and  by  hiu  honest  toil  provides  food  and 
raiment,  —  sources  of  sti'ength,  from  which  all  gather  power 
to  perform  their  daily  tasks. 

If  the  mariner  braved  not  the  dangers  of  the  mighty  deep, 
commerce  wonid  become  crippled,  knowledge  less  diffused,  and 
the  benefits  derived  from  tlie  presence  and  thoughts  of  good 
and  wise  men  loss  universal. 

Mental  labor  has  devised  better  and  swifter  methods  of 
accomplishing  every  variety  of  work.  The  mathematician 
helps  to  rear  the  lofty  pile,  while  scientists  open  the  book  of 
nature  that  all  may  read. 

The  pnlpit,  the  press,  and  the  platform  exert  a  powerful 
moral  influence.  Equally  [Wwerful  are  the  smiles,  the  tear, 
and  the  warm  grasp  of  the  hand  to  the  weary  one  struggling 
to  overcome  obstacles  in  his  way.     A  philanthropist  is  too  wise 
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cren  to  desire  the  removal  of  obstacks,  because  he  kDOirs  tbal 
strength  is  acquired  by  wrestling  witb  them. 

To-day  calls  for  workers  1  It  finds  many  bumble,  patient 
workers  in  every  station  making  civilization  a  fact.  The  call 
comes  to  those  who  gi.itify  selfish  desires  regardless  of  the 
i-iiin  they  bring.  The  call  comes  to  the  idler.  "Up I  rouse 
thyself !  Shake  off  thy  lelhai^y  !  Lo !  thy  brother's  bunifn 
is  too  heavy,  wilt  tlion  not  lighten  it?  " 

As  the  hopes  of  every  generation  are  in  its  children,  "IIow 
shall  we  train  the  chiUlren  ?  "  is  the  imi>oitant  problem  of  tlie 
day.  To  those  who  have  the  training  of  youth,  the  call 
comes  :  Work  to-day  !  Plant  the  seeds  of  physical,  mental  anil 
moral  truth.     Humanity  cries  to  every  one  in  whatever  sphere: 

"Act,  act,  in  the  living  present.  Heart  within,  and  Ood 
o'er  head." 


The  pleasant  tribute  of  several  bouquets  re- 
warded her  at  its  close. 

The  solo  for  the  alto  horn,  Painpare's  "  Morccan 
de  Salon,"  played  by  Christopher  A.  Howland, 
was  enthusiastically  received  by  the  audience,  and 
he,  too,  was  greeted  with  flowers. 

The  subject  of  the  "Exercise  in  Physics"  by 
Charles  T.  Gleason,  was  air-pressure,  which  he 
illustrated  by  several  experiments,  closing  by  ex- 
hausting the  Magdeburg  hemispheres  and  proving 
the  truth  of  his  previous  statement  by  a  struggle 
with  Mr.  Anagnos  to  wrench  them  apart.  The 
exercise  was  watched  with  interest. 

The  solo  for  the  clarinet  was  necessarily  omitted 
on  account  of  the  illness  of  Clarence  W.  Basford, 
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and  the  first  part  of  the  programme  closed  with 
Miss  Sheahan's  essay  on  "  Four  Poets." 

FOUR  POKTS. 

lu  the  long  list  of  authors  wlio  have  labored  during  the  past 
fifty  yeare,  the  namoH  of  Longfellow,  Lowell,  Whittier  aud 
Bryant  stand  foremost  as  representatives  of  American  liter- 

lu  studying  their  writings  we  cannot  fail  to  recognize  the 
iudividnuiity  of  each.  Although  the  tlionght,  opinion,  or 
object  may  be  the  same,  yet  there  is  something  in  the  mode 
of  expression  that  seems  to  whisper  to  the  careful  studeut, 
"This  is  Longfellow,  that  is  Whittier." 

'   "  Death  Is  the  brotlier  of  Love,  twin-brother  la  he,  and  Is  only 
More  austere  to  behold.     With  a  lilss  upon  Upa  that  are  fading 
Takes  he  the  soul  and  departs,  and,  rocked  In  the  arma  oralTectlon, 
Places  the  ransomed  cbild.  new  born,  'fore  the  face  or  Its  father." 

"  At  that  wislicd  gate  which  gentle  Death  doth  ope, 
Into  tlie  boundless  realm  of  streugth  and  hope  ? '' 

"  I  cannot  feel  that  thou  art  tis, 
Since  near  at  need  the  angels  are ; 
Aud  when  the  sunset  gales  untuir, 

Shall  I  not  see  thee  waiting  stand, 
And,  white  against  the  eventag  star. 

The  welcome  of  tli;  iieclioning  hand  ?" 

"  And  thou,  wlio,  o'er  thy  friend's  low  blor, 
Dost  shed  the  bitter  drops  Uka  rain, 
Hope  that  a  brighter,  happier  spiiere 
Will  give  him  to  thy  arms  again." 

The  same  thoiij^htis  are  expressed  by  them  all,  that  death  is 
not  a  separator  but  a  uniter ;  that  the  future  world  is  not  a 
place  of  uncertainty,  but  a  place  of  strength  and  hope.     Yet 
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how  different  are  the  figurative  expressions  of  Longfellow  from 
the  pathos  and  trust  of  Whittier ;  the  classical  phrases  of 
Lowell  from  the  tender  simplicity  of  Br3^ant !  ' 

Their   treatment   of  the  cause  of  slavery    affords   another 
illustration  of  their  individuality. 

In  all  of  Longfellow's  poems  we  find  that  he  has  paid  great 
attention  to  the  arrangement  of  verse,  and  his  words  are  at 
once  simple  and  elegant.  He  is  therefore  considered  by  manj 
the  most  artistic  of  the  four.  The  king  and  the  beggar,  the 
divine  and  the  savage,  alike  claim  his  sympathy  and  attention. 
"  Evangeline,"  one  of  his  most  popular  poems,  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  life  and  exile  of  the  Acadian  farmers,  was  the  first 
successful  attempt  to  use  the  old  Latin  heroic  metre  in  English 
poetry.  The  descriptions  of  nature  in  this  poem  are  in  per- 
fect harmony  with  the  story,  and  add  greatly  to  its  pathos  and 
beauty. 

."The  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn"  illustrate  what  ability 
Longfellow  possessed  of  treating  a  variety  of  subjects  with 
equal  skill  and  interest.  ''The  Song  of  Hiawatha"  affords 
beautiful  examples  of  music  in  literature. 

Whittier  is  much  more  impulsive  than  the  former,  and 
writes,  as  Lowell  says,  "  at  white  heats."  As  soon  as  he  has 
grasped  the  thought  himself,  he  wishes  to  give  it  to  others. 
It  flows  from  him  because  he  cannot  keep  it  back,  and  because 
he  is  the  natural  poet,  almost  unconsciously,  in  verse.  He 
possesses  a  deep  sense  of  religion,  and  of  all  that  is  great  and 
good ;  and  his  love  of  God  and  man  breathes  through  all  his 
works.  In  the  "  Songs  of  Labor"  he  enters  into  the  simplest 
occupations,  and  finds  something  poetical  in  them  all. 

Lowell  writes  with  more  humor  and  incisiveness  than  any  of 
the  others.  The  number  of  short  sayings  that  may  be  quoted 
on  so  many  occasions  have  done  much  toward  his  popo- 
larity  :  —  \ 

♦'  They  have  rights  who  dare  rountain  them." 
*♦  Not  what  we  give,  but  what  we  share." 
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One  of  his  finest  poems  is  ''  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,'* 
which  contains  a  perfect  description  of  a  June  day.  ''  My 
Love,"  "  To  M.  L.,"  '*  Irene,"  contain  fine  pictures  of  womanly 
character.  His  style  is  broad,  comprehensive,  witty  and 
incisive,  and  his  power  of  criticism  is  acknowledged  by  many 
to  be  unsurpassed. 

In  Bryant's  writings  we  find  more  simplicity  than  in  any  of 
the  others ;  and  he  differs  from  them  in  that  he  holds  himself 
a  part  of  all  nature.  The  trees,  flowers,  streams,  winds,  birds 
and  insects  are  alike  living  creatures  to  him,  a  part  of  the 
same  great  family  of  which  he  is  a  member.  He  talks  to  them 
as  to  human  friends,  and  sees  in  everything  about  him  silent 
lessons  of  love. 

So  great  are  the  powers  of  these  four  poets,  that  the  more 
we  study  them  the  harder  it  is  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  their 
ability  and  influence ;  and  it  is  only  the  critics  of  the  years  to 
come  who  will  be  able  to  place  them  according  to  their  true 
merits. 

Her  essay  was  very  favorably  criticised  by  the 
press,  and  praised  as  "  a  critical  analysis  of  rare 
power  and  discernment." 

During  its  progress  a  part  of  the  pupils  had 
been  quietly  leaving  the  hall  in  little  groups,  and, 
at  its  close,  the  second  part  of  the  programme 
opened  by  their  reappearance  in  gymnastic  dress 
and  order.  First,  fourteen  little  boys  in  blue 
flannel  suits,  with  tri-colored  breast-knots  and  red 
neckties,  marched  upon  the  platform  with  wooden 
dumb-bells,  and,  without  word  of  command,  per- 
formed a  series  of  calisthenics  to  the  music  of  the 
piano.  These  retired  and  were  succeeded  by  nine 
little  girls  dressed  in  loose  frocks  of  creamy  white. 
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with  blue  sashes"  and  caps  of  the  same  color,  who 
executed  a  different  set  of  movements;  and  these, 
in  turn,  gave  place  to  a  squad  of  ten  young  men, 
commanded  by  Major  "Wi'ight,  wlio  went  through 
a  military  drill  which  was  intently  watched  by  the 
audience,  especially  the  silent  manual;  and,  as 
they  disappeared  down  one  stairway,  eight  little 
girls  with  silvery  wands  ascended  the  platform 
from  the  opposite  side,  and  performed  a  semi- 
military  drill.  These  exercises  followed  each 
other  in  such  rapid  and  easy  sequence  that,  to 
the  eyes  of  the  audience  they  formed  one  complete 
panorama. 

The  illness  of  Charles  II.  Prescott  necessitated 
another  break  in  the  programme  by  the  omission 
of  the  cornet  solo,  "  Arbuckleinian  Polka." 

An  exorcise  in  geography  followed,  in  which  the 
teacher,  showing  separate  models  of  various  states 
and  countries,  was  at  once  answered  by  the  pupil 
giving  its  name  and  adding  some  geographical  or 
historical  fact  belonging  to  it ;  after  which  a  lad 
an-anged  upon  an  easel  a  dissected  map  of  Europe, 
while  two  older  girls  read  selections  in  raised  type. 

At  the  close  of  this  exercise  small  tables  were 
placed  on  the  platform,  and  a  class  of  the  youngest 
boys  and  girls,  furnished  with  materials  for  kin- 
dergarten exercises,  busily  worked  in  presence  of 
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OUR  DUTY  TO  THE  KLIND  A  DUTY  TO  OURSELVES. 

Lawk:!  ash  Gkntlemkx:  —  Your  welcome  presence  shows 
you  to  be  so  well  interested  in  our  friends,  the  hiiud,  as  to 
uiako  it  entirely  unnecessary  on  my  part  to  arouse  your  sym- 
pathy or  to  address  your  pity.  Moreover,  other  people  have 
appealed  and  will  appeal  to  your  aentiinenta  moi-e  effectually 
and,  I  am  sure,  more  acceptably  than  I  could.  Reside  that, 
the  lilind  speak  to-day  very  well  for  themselves.  Their 
addresses,  to  which  we  have  listened,  and  their  interesting 
exercises,  of  which  we  have  been  grateful  and  delighted 
witnesses,  plead  their  cause  with  touching  eloquence,  to  which-  - 
we  all  have  readily  ruspouded  with  our  applause,  our  sincere 
sympathies,  and  not  a  little  of  that  tender  emotion  which 
dwells  in  this  splendid  audience  and  in  every  liumun  breast.. 
Rut  for  the  present  I  shall  bid  farewell  to  those  pleasing  con- 
siderations, and  in  taking  a  somewhat  sterner  view  of  the  ease 
now  in  hand,j)crmit  me  to  a<ldresB  your  reason  rather  than] 
your  sentiment,  and  your  intellect  rather  than  your  feelings.     -" ' 

Though  not  strictly  germane  to  the  subject  which  Mr. 
Anagnos,  the  honored  director  of  the  Perkins  Institution, 
desires  nie  to  lay  before  you,  we  should  no  longer  foi^et  that 
in  a  very  lai'ge  sense  blindness  is  a  iireventable  malady.  The  ■, 
healing  art  —  and  in  matters  concerning  the  treatment  of  the 
lium.in  eye  we  may  say,  perhaps,  medical  science  —  has  taught 
us,  or  is  liegiuning  to  teach  us,  that  what  we  popularly  call 
blindness  may.  in  very  many  cases,  he  described  as  a  filth 
disease  which  can  he  [irevented  or  removed  by  an  early  appeal 
to  almost  any  one  of  the  many  escelleut  oculists  who  are  now 
found  in  every  great  city  of  our  country.  Investigators*  fimi,, 
that  of  the  peraons  now  blind,  about  forty  per  cent,  represent . 
the  result  of  simple  ignor.mee  or  neglect.  The  census  of  IHSO 
},  p.  285,  wbose  autliori-  ' 
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I  tella  U9  that  four  ye&TB  ago  we  had  48,928  blind  in  the  countrv. 

I  Very  nearly  20,000  of  these  are  blind  from  causes  of  wbiib 
inudein  mediciue  ia  no  longer  afraid. 

The  lesson  of  this  is  [tatcnt.     Whenever  the  eyes,  espet^iallv 

'  of  a  child  and  a  new-boin  infant,  are  uot  entirely  normal,  the 

(only  right  thing  to  do  is  to  call  promptly  for  the  aesiBtanceod 
trained  oculist,  —  not  of  ])ei-sons  who  have  patent  mediciun 
or  family  remedies,  or  undertake  tfl  cure  by  dogma,  but  of  n 

'  trained  specialist  who  has  studied  modern  ophthalmology. 

That  branch  of  the  medical  art,  thanks  to  the  great  men  of 
our  own  time,  is  rapidly  becoming  an  exact  science,  for  nhidi 
the  thinking  people  should  have  nothing  but  deep  admintton 
and  giatitudc,  and  the  benefit  of  which  ia  now  accessible  lo 
substantially  all  people,  at  least  here  in  Boston  and  throughoat 
New  England.  Nevertheless  we  shall  always  have  the  bhnd 
with  us,  and  we  must  face  the  problem  of  which  they  are  the 


From  what  is  due  to  the  blind,  and  far  more  from  wbat 
society  owes  to  itself,  the  policy  may  be  laid  down  that  the 
blind  should  be  enabled  to  compete  with  seeing  people  on  some- 
thing like  etjual  terms.  This  is  uot  a  matter  ot  charity,  but, 
as  Or.  Samuel  G.  Howe  and  his  successor  have  not  failed  tu 
point  out,  a  matter  of  right.  In  our  social  intercourse  with 
the  blind  it  is  not  quite  civil  to  remind  them  of  what  to  ns  looks 
like  a  defect,  though  to  some  of  them  a  state  different  fruin 
their  own  is  scarcely  imagined,  much  less  estimated  as  it  is  l>j 
ourselves.  But  the  ease  involves  rather  more  than  mere  cour- 
tesy or  what  the  world  has  learned  from  the  New  Testament  lu 
call  by  the  sweet  name  of  "charity,"  The  question  is  one  of 
statute  law  and  political  economy,  and  I  shall  have  failed  in 
my  little  endeavor  if  I  do  not  justify  our  object  to  your  sens* 
of  right  as  well  as  to  youi-  conception  of  a  sound  public  policy. 

It  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  I,  comparatively  a  straQgci 
to  you,  may  reason  befoie  you  and  with  you  as  to  what  is  btH 
for  our  society,  and  that  you  solicit  rather  than  tolerate  a  train 
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of  rttasuning  that  ttliould  hear  thp  test  of  the  couDting-rootD.  of 
nur  public  lawR  and  of  our  eocial  politv.  Itut  Boston  and  Neir 
England  have  always  listened  to  reason,  and,  when  convinced 
by  adequate  ai^uments,  have  never  failed  to  act.  The  result 
you  see  l>efore  you  in  the  little  people  who  use  their  pliable 
rmgers  in  part  for  your  edification,  and  chiefly  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  that  the  blind  no  less  than  the  seeing  raay  become 
producers,  artisans,  and  accomplished  members  of  society. 

The  law  requirett  that  every  child  shall  be  educated  at  the 
public  cost.  And  us  the  Perkins  Institution  is  a  school  for  all 
New  England,  1  may  remind  you  that  in  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island  and  New  Hampshire  every  child  from  5  to  15  years  old,  ] 
in  Connecticut  every  child  fi-om  4  to  IC  years  old,  in  Vermont 
every  child  from  5  to  20  years  old,  and  in  Maine  every  person 
from  the  infant  age  of  4  to  the  2l8t  year,  is  either  entitled  to  , 
a  place  in  the  pulilic  schools  or  absolutely  compelled  to  acquire 
an  education.  If  that  be  the  taw,  —  and  a  good  law  it  is.  — the 
blind  children  of  New  England  do  not  ask  for  charity,  but  for 
their  legal  rights,  when  they  or  their  lawful  protectors  ask  for 
wchool  accommodations.  Nor  would  the  law  be  wrong  if  it 
said,  not  that  blind  children  may  be  taught,  but  that  they  shall 
be  taught,  and  that  the  truant  officer  will  step  in  if  their  educa- ' 
tion  be  neglected.  It  is  strictly  under  the  letter  and  in  the 
spirit  of  our  public  law  that  we  ask  for  a  school  in  which  the  [ 
blind  children  of  New  England  may  learn  the  rudiments  of 
knowledge,  in  oi-der  that  later  on  they  may  attend  to  better 
advantage  the  higher  school  whose  guests  we  are  u]>on  this 
occasion.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  the  Perkins 
Institution  is  neither  an  asylum  nor  an  eleemosynary  establish- 
ment, but  simply  a  school  somewhat  like  the  Boston  Latin  - 
school.  As  such  it  is  a  part  of  our  public  school  system ;  only,  i 
while  the  young  people  learn  a  little  Latin  and  Greek  in  one  : 
school,  they  learn  arte  of  equal  usefulness  in  the  school  at 
South  Boston. 

Call  it  a  kindergarten,  or  a  primary  school,  or  a  preparatory 
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school ;  what  we  urge  upon  your  attention  is  that  the  Pt-rkin- 
Institution  is  not  hirgo  enough  to  acoonimodate  the  blind  li!** 
than  nine  j'ears  old,  and  that  these  young  |)eo|)le  are  in  nf-nl 
of  a  school,  partly  because  they  are  children,  and  partly  U'WUm- 
they  are  blind.  We  have  the  law  of  compulwory  education: 
let  vonr  law  be  executed.  But  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  aiKl.  \v\ 
your  law  be  executed  not  as  a  matter  of  kindness  to  the  Miml. 
but  as  a  matter  of  justice  and  right,  and  because  there  will  I**- 
hard  consequences  if  we  fail  to  enforce  the  law  that  stauiU  <n\ 
our  statute  books.  For  it  is  a  fundamental  maxim  in  fthk-s. 
of  which  })olitical  economy  is  but  a  branch,  that  the  evilnl^vi 
punishes  himself  more  than  he  punishes  the  object  of  hi^  at-i. 
be  that  act  one  of  commission  or  omission. 

Hut  how  can  that  be  ?  Well !  the  answer  is  n-adv  :iu<l  i* 
involves  a  good  problem  in  political  economy.  Thrre  aro  in 
the  United  States,  to-dav,  over  oO.OOO  blind.  Wliat  is  tli» 
annual  consumption  of  one  blind  )>i^rs<.)n,  if  wc  include  f<H>I. 
raiment,  housing  and  the  merest  necessaries  of  life?  It  seiiu- 
to  me  that  SloO  a  vear  is  a  modest  allowance.  If  .'*(», (MKJ  hliii'l 
non-producers  consume  Sl.'>()  each  per  year,  the  annual  lapila! 
thus  consumed  is  i?7,r)00,000,  or  probably  more  than  the  riclu-s: 
state  of  the  union  raises  ))y  taxes  for  its  own  pur].>oses.  Witli 
the  possible  exception  of  New  York  there  is  no  state  wiiid: 
raises  S7,r»00,0()0  a  year  by  public  taxes  for  it4»  own  uses.  If 
we  capitalize  that  sum  at  but  four  per  (!ent.  we  lind  that  ♦«ni' 
))lind  fellow-citizens  consume  the  annual  interest  on  Sl«*<7..'iiM».- 
OOO.  There  are  not  less  than  twelve  states  in  thr  unii'ii 
whose  total  valuation  respectively  does  not  reach  tliat  suiu. 
and  I  leave  it  to  the  hard-headed,  gentle-hearted  men  in  ihi* 
audience  to  say  wliether  or  not  it  is  ex|M?dient  or  senlimeuTal. 
a  matter  of  self-preservation  or  a  mere  fancy,  to  save  a  part  «>f 
our  national  ca]>ital.  the  annual  product  of  which  now  Sin'? 
largely  intt>  un})n)du(ttive  consumption  on  the  part  of  tlie  l»liu<l. 

The  case  will  be  very  ditt'erent  if  the  blind  are  treated  liki 
all  other  people,  if  they  are  taught  to  support  theuiselve;*.  il 
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they  lire  asked  to  produce  capital  instead  of  conBuming  it,  and 
if  they  are  placed  on  terms  of  entire  equality  with  ourselves. 
Thev  should  vote,  thev  should  work  at  a  trade,  thev  should 
}>uy  Jind  sell,  they  should  go  to  church,  they  should  go  to  our 
places  of  amusement  like  other  people.  The  difference  between 
them  and  ourselves,  whose  eyesight  is  as  yet  sound,  should  be 
somewhat  like  the  difference  between  persons  who  know  some* 
foreign  language  and  those  who  do  not.  The  false  difference, 
as  between  happy  people  an(J  the  unfortunates,  should  be  re- 
moved by  making  the  blind  self-reliant,  self-respecting  and 
iiai)i)y  competitors  in  the  friendly  battle  for  all  the  treasures  of 
life.  A  long  step  will  have  been  taken  in  that  direction  if  we 
join  heart  and  hand  in  giving  the  blind  children  of  New  Eng- 
land a  good  primary  school  specially  superip tended  by  the 
officers  and  teachers  of  the  Perkins  Institution  whose  young 
pupils  will  now  show  you  what  may  be  accomplished  by  intelli- 
t!;ent  efforts  well  directed.  And  when  you  applaud  these  kin- 
dergarten pupils,  do  not  omit  to  praise  the  teachers  who  have 
taught  them  and  you,  their  friends. 

Mr.  Anagnos  added  a  few  urgent  words  of  the 
great  need  of  the  kindergarten  and  his  determina- 
tion to  eflfeet  its  establishment.  He  said  that  bef6re 
autumn  he  hoped  the  trustees  would  purchase  a 
piece  of  real  estate  at^  that  they  would  then  start, 
with  a  few  pupils,  the  nucleus  of  the  proposed 
school ;  and  that  next  year  he  hoped  to  bring  upon 
the  platform  some  of  these  little  children  and  show 
the  results  of  the  work. 

Now  the  little  ones  having  finished  their  models, 
held  them  up  before  the  audience,  telling  their 
names  and  some  additional  fact  connected  with 
them.     These  models  were  of  considerable  variety , 
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ranging  from  simple  geometric  forms,  wrought 
in  clay,  to  a  series  illustrative  of  successive  chap- 
ters of  American  history,  and  made  with  sticks 
blocks,  strips  of  colored  paper,  etc.  There  was 
the  ship  in  which  John  Cabot  sought  this  country; 
an  Indian  wigwam;  the  Mayflower;  Plymouth 
Pilgrim  Meeting  House ;  our  flag  with  its  stars  and 
stripes;  Bunker  Hill  Monument;  the  shackles  of 
the  slave;  a  statue  of  Lincoln;  and  the  American 
eagle.  Eighteen  girls  then  formed  a  ring  and  sang 
a  spring  song,  a  wave  song  and  a  march. 

The  duet  from  ''  Belisario,"  "  On  to  the  Field  of 
Glory,"  given  by  Messrs.  Titus  and  Hammond, 
was  remarked  for  having  been  sung  "with  fine 
intonation  and  the  marked  fidelity  which  dis- 
tinguished all  the  exercises  of  the  sightless." 

Then  came  the  valedictory,  by  Miss  Isabella 
Komily,  which  was  commended  as  '*  well  written 
and  well  delivered,  not  the  less  effective  that 
it  came  from  the  environment  of  a  dusky  skin, 
showing  that  intelligence  lj:nows  not  color, 
nor  place,  nor  surroundins^s,  making  akin  all 
whom  the  great  Maker  has  gifted  with  the  divine 
spark." 

VALKDICTOKV. 

liefoiT  entering  another  Held  of  dnty,  with  its  many  paths, 
we  pause  for  ti  moment  on  itvS  margin,  rehictant  to  bid  farewell 
to  our  cherished  and  happy  >cliool-days  and  the  many  friends 
thev  have  revealed  to  us. 
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As  we  rtitriici'.  in  memory,  the  way  by  which  wc  havi;  conif, 
wc  llnd  the  hopcH  aud  fcnrx,  siicceeseH  atid  faihires  uf  uchuul- 
life  umrvellouctty  iind  cloHely  interwoven.  Anil  wc  uiitrk  tin- 
<)l)«tiicies  that  have  cast  their  grim  shadows  hefore  iih.  and  aiv 
deeiily  grateful  to  those  who  have  so  faithfully  sliowu  im  tliiit 
'■  we  rise  by  tiie  things  that  are  under  our  feet." 

Our  love  and  gratitude  to  all  who  have  aided  ns  are  too  d(>e|) 
for  words  alone  ;  an  active  and  virtuous  life  mast  prove  tlieir 
sincerity. 

To  His  K.veclleucy  the  Governor  and  the  legislature  of 
Massachusetts,  and  to  the  governoru  and  legislatures  of  the 
other  New  England  states,  we  proffer  our  sincere  thanks  foi- 
Iheir  liberal  Huppoit  of  our  school. 

To  our  trustees  we  extend  our  heai'tiest  thanks  for  their 
,  never-failing  interest  and  the  iceal  with  which  they  labor  to 
advance  our  cause.    • 

Director  and  teachers :  we  shall  ever  lie  indebted  to  you  for 
your  faithful  <^aiv  and  patience  duriug  these  years  of  prepara- 
tion, for  which  wc  shall  endeavor  to  |)i'ove  ourselves  woithy. 

Schoolmates :  Itesides  the  pleasant  memories  of  school-day^, 
wi-  take  with  us  one  ardent  hope,  in  which  our  hearts  are 
tirmly  unite<t.  —  the  kindergarten,  —  for  this  shall  our  motto 
continue  to  hv.  ■■  Orare  et  laborare." 

Now  nuist  we  onwaivl  Ut  tidic  our  alh)tte<l  paths.  v\nd 
though  we  cannot  know  what  awaits  us  in  that  hroad  field,  tlie 
future,  yet  may  we  rest  as8Ure<l  that. 

'-  BehliKl  the  dhii  unknown 
Staudetb  God,  within  tlie  shadow, 
KeeplDt;  waU'h  above  HiM  own." 

The  chorus  foi"  female  voices,  "  Charity,"  was 
well  rendered;  and  the  diplomas  were  then  pre- 
sented to  the  graduates  by  Mr.  Dwight,  who  read 
the  following  address  from  Dr.  Eliot :  — 
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To  the  graduates  of  tht^  daf/ :  —  T  had  hopeil,  my  youn«: 
friends,  U>  be  present  at  your  commencement  exercises,  and 
to  perform  the  welcome  part  assigned  me.  Bnt  an  engage- 
ment of  Ioujj:  standing  calls  me  from  home,  and  T  must  content 
myself  with  leaving  a  few  written  words  to  be  read  to  you  at 
the  moment  of  awarding  your  diplomas.  These  diplomas 
i-ome.  as  vou  are  well  aware,  not  from  me,  or  from  auv  officer 
of  administration,  but  from  the  director  and  teachers  of  the 
school,  from  those  who  have  led  you  step  by  step  along  the 
way  from  your  admission  to  your  graduation.  I  am  merely 
their  agent  in  transferring  the  diplomas  to  your  hands. 

Let  me  speak,  in  the  first  place,  for  them.  Let  me'tell  you 
what  thev  have  probablv  alreadv  told  vou,  that  thev  rememl)er 
all  vou  hav(»  done  to  deserve  these  honors.  Thev  look  back 
upon  your  studies,  upon  the  difficulties  you  have  met,  the  • 
struggles  to  do  right  and  be  right  which  have  marked  your 
course,  and  they  rejoice  that  this  bright  hour  dispels  all 
shadows  as  it  sees  vou  numbered  among  the  full  members,  the 
life  members  as  we  may  say,  of  this  great  institution. 

Let  me  speak,  in  the  next  place,  for  the  friends  who  have 
leathered  here  to-day.  They  come  bringing  sympathy  and 
respect  with  them,  vet  2rainin«r  a  fuller  measure  of  both  from 
tln'  exercises  they  have  attended.  There  is  no  person  in  this 
audience  who  cannot  share  your  satisfaction  in  having  reached 
the  place  at  which  you  stand.  The  knowledge  that  you  have 
won,  tlie  character  that  you  have  formed,  the  high  purix>8e8  of 
the  past  and  the  present,  claim  our  recognition,  and  you  may 
bo  sun^  that  we  give  it  from  our  hearts. 

T  cannot  stop  without  a  word  for  vour  future.  Not  onlv 
vour  school-life  rises  befoie  us,  but  the  life  vet  to  come,  the 
(lavs  antl  vears  which  stretch  on  far  forward.  Thev  will  be 
liappy  if  <)ur  wishes  can  make  them  so.  You  take  into  them 
I  he  afTi'ction  of  those  wlio  have  tauo:ht  vou,  the  confidence  of 
those  who  have  administered  the  institution,  and  the  good  will 
of  all  ;u'(inainted  with  it  and  its  work.     This  is  a  rich  store  for 
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ymi  to  draw  from  hereuftor.  It  is  vciiirw,  you  have  provwl 
yourselves  worthy  of  it.  aiitl  so  lou;;  as  you  t-ontiniie  worthy, 
whioli  I  pray  may  be  throughout  your  lives,  it  will  never  fail 
you.  And  may  God  himself  be  very  near  you  in  all  you  arc 
yet  to  learn  and  to  be. 

Miss  Lowe  being  absent  on  account  of  illness, 
was  thereby  prevented  from  receiving,  in  person, 
the  diploma  awarded  her.  The  exercises  closed 
with  Verdi's  chorus,  "  O  Hail  ns,  ye  free  I "  sung 
by  a  full  choir  of  the  pupils,  pfter  which  the  audi- 
ence slowly  departed,  many  lingering  to  examine 
the  educational  appliances  and  the  models  made  by 
the  children.  ^  , 

The  exercises  as  a  whole  received  vei-y  favorable 
notices  from  the  press.  The  clear  entmciation  of 
the  pupils  was  especially  remarked.  The  essays 
were  characterized  as  "  thoughtful  in  their  nature 
and  finished  in  their  construction ; "  the  vocal 
music,  as  being  "  very  sweet  and  remarkable  for 
its  harmony,"  and  the  recitations,  as  "  wonderful 
in  accuracy ; "  but  the  gymnastics  and  military 
drill,  and  the  exercise  in  geography  and  kinder- 
garten work  seemed  to  give  the  greatest  pleasure, 
as  well  as  to  excite  the  deepest  and  most  universal 
interest,  and  they  proved  a  most  persuasive  argu- 
ment for  the  proposed  kindergarten. 
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PEREINS    InSTITL'TIO:!    AND    MaSB.    SCHOOL    FOS  THE    BLIND. 

Soi;th  Boston,  Oct.  30, 188S. 
To  the  Hon.  IIenry  B.  Feiiice,  Seeretary  of  State,  Boston. 

Dear  Sih  :  — I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you,  for 
the  use  of  the  legislature,  a  copy  of  the  fifty-fourth  an- 
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Respectfully, 

M.  ANAGNOS, 

(Secretory. 
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Bobbins,  R.  E.,  Boston. 
Robeson,  W.  R.,  Boston. 
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Robinson,  Henry,  Reading. 
Rodman,  S.  W.,  Boston. 
Rodocanachi,  J.  M.,  Boston. 
Rogers,  Henry  B.,  Boston. 
Rogers,  Jacob  C,  Boston. 
Ropes,  J.  C,  Boston. 
Ropes,  J.  S.,  Jamaica  Plain. 
Rotcli,  Miss  Anne  L.,  Boston. 
Rotch,  Mrs.  Benjamin  S.,  Boston. 
Rotch,  Miss  Editli,  Boston. 
Russell,  Henry  G.,  Providence. 
Russell,  Mrs.  Henry  Q. ,  Providence. 
Russell,  Henry  S.,  Boston. 
Russell,  Miss  Marian,  Boston. 
Russell,  Mrs.  S.  S.,  Boston. 
Saltonstall,  H.,  Boston. 
Saltonstall,  Leverett,  Newton. 
Sampson,  George,  Boston. 
Sanborn,  Frank  B.,  Concord. 
Sayles,  F.  C,  Paw  tucket,  R.  I. 
Sayles,  W.  F.,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 
Schlesinger,  Bartbold,  Boston. 
Scblesinger,  Sebastian  B.,  Boston. 
Sears,  David,  Boston. 
Sears,  Mrs.  David,  Boston. 
Sears,  Mrs.  Fred.,  Jr.,  Boston. 
Scars,  F.  R.,  Boston. 
Sears,  Mrs.  K.  W.,  Boston. 
Sears,  Mrs.  P.  H.,  Boston. 
Sears,  Mrs.  S.  P.,  Boston. 
Sears,  W.  T.,  Boston. 
Sharpe,  L.,  Providence. 
Shaw,  Mrs.  G.  H.,  Boston. 
Shaw,  Henry  S.,  Boston. 
Shaw,  Quincy  A.,  Boston. 
Shepard,  Mrs.  £.  A.,  Providence. 
Sherwood,  W.  H.,  Boston. 
Shimmin,  C.  F.,  Boston. 
Shippen,  Rev.  R.  R.,  Washington. 
Sigoumey,  Mrs.  Henry,  Boston. 


Slater,  H.  N.,  Jr.,  Providence. 
Snelllng,  Samuel  G.,  Boston. 
Spaulding,  J.  P.,  Boston. 
Spaulding,  M.  D.,  Boston. 
Spencer,  Henry  F.,  Boston. 
Sprague,  F.  P.,  Boston. 
Sprague,  S.  S.,  Providence. 
Stanwood,  Edwafd,  Brookline. 
Steams,  Charles  H.,  Brookline. 
Steere,  Henry  J.,  Providence. 
Stewart,  Mrs.  C.  B.,  Boston. 
Stone,  Joseph  L.,  Boston. 
Sturgis,  Francis  S.,  Boston. 
Sturgis,  J.  H.,  Boston. 
Sturgis,  James,  Boston. 
Sullivan,  Richard,  Boston. 
Sweetser,  Mrs.  Anne  M.,  Boston. 
Taggard,  B.  W.,  Boston. 
Taggard,  Mrs.  B.  W.,  Boston. 
Tappan,  Miss  M.  A.,  Boston. 
Tappan,  Mrs.  William,  Boston. 
Thaxter,  Joseph  B.,  Hingham. 
Thayer,  Miss  Adele  G.,  Boston. 
Thayer,  Miss  A.  G. ,  Andover. 
Thayer,  Rev.  George  A.,  Cincinnati. 
Thomas,  H.  H.,  Providence. 
Thomdike,  Mrs.  Delia  D.,  Boston. 
Thorndike,  S.  Lothrop,  Cambridge. 
Thurston,  Benj.  F.,  Providence. 
Tingley,  S.  H.,  Providence. 
Tolman,  Joseph  C,  Hanover. 
Torrey,  Miss  A.  D.,  Boston. 
Troup,  John  E.,  Providence. 
Turner,  Miss  Abby  W.,  Boston. 
Turner,  Miss  Alice  M.,  Boston. 
Turner,  Miss  Ellen  J.,  Boston. 
Turner,  Mrs.  M.  A.,  Providence. 
Underwood,  F.  H.,  Boston. 
Upton,  George  B.,  Boston. 
Villard,  Mrs.  Henry,  New  York. 
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Wales,  George  W.,  Boston. 
Wales,  Miss  Mary  Ann,  Boston. 
Wales,  Thomas  B.,  Boston. 
Ward,  Rev.  Julius  H.,  Boston. 
Ware,  Charles  E.,  M.  D.,  Boston. 
Ware,  Mrs.  Charles  E.,  Boston. 
Warren,  J.  G.,  Providence. 
Warren,  S.  D.,  Boston. 
Warren,  Mrs.  Wni.  W.,  Boston. 
Washburn,  Hon.  J.  D.,  Worcester. 
Weeks,  A.  G.,  Boston. 
Welch,  E.  R.,  Boston. 
Weld,  Otis  E.,  Boston. 
Weld,  R.  U.,  Boston. 
Weld,  Mrs.  W.  F.,  Philadelphia. 
Weld,  W.  G.,  Boston. 
Wesson,  J.  L.,  Boston. 
Wheeler,  Nathaniel,    Bridgcwater, 

Conn. 
Wheelwright,  A.  C,  Boston. 
Wheelwright,  John  W.,  Boston. 
White,  B.  C,  Boston. 
White,  C.  J.,  Cambridge. 
White,  Charles  T.,  Boston. 
White,  G.  A.,  Boston. 
Whitford,  George  W. ,  Providence. 


Whiting,  Ebenezer,  Boston. 

Whitman,  Sarah  W.,  Boston. 

Whitney,  Edward,  Belmont. 

Whitney,  E.,  Boston. 

Whitney,  H.  A.,  Boston. 

Whitney,  H.  M.,  Boston. 

Whitney,  Mrs.,  Boston. 

Whitney,  Miss,  Boston. 

Wiggles w^orth.  Miss  Ann,  Boston. 

Wigglesworth,  Edward,  M.D.,  Bos- 
ton. 

Wigglesworth,  Thomas,  Boston. 

Wightman,  W.  B.,  Providence. 

Wilder,  Hon.  Marshall  P.,  Dor- 
chester. 

Williams,  George  yv.  A.,  Boston. 

Winslow,  Mrs.  George,  Roxbnry. 

Winsor,  J.  B. ,  Providence. 

Winthrop,  Hon.  Robert  C,  Boston. 

Winthrop,  Mrs.  Robert  C,  Boston. 

Wolcott,  J.  H.,  Boston. 

Wolcott,  Mrs.  J.  U.,  Boston. 

Woods,  Henry,  Boston. 

Worth ington,  Roland,  Roxbnry. 

Young,  Mrs.  B.  L.,  Boston. 

Young,  Charles  L. ,  Boston. 


SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  PROCEEDINGS 


ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  COEPOEATION. 


South  Boston,  Oct.  14,  188S. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation,  duly 
aummoned,  was  held  to-day  at  the  institution, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  president,  Samuel 
Eliot,  LL.D.,  at  3  p.m. 

The  proceedings  of  the  last  meeting  were  read 
by  the  secretary,  and  declared  approved. 

Mr.  John  S.  Dwight  presented  the  report  of 
the  trustees,  which  was  read,  accepted,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  with  that  of  the  director,  and 
the  usual  accorapanying  documents. 

The  treasurer,  Mr.  Edward  Jackson,  read  his 
report,  which  was  accepted,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

The  corporation  then  proceeded  to  ballot  for 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  the  following 
persons  were  unanimously  re-elected:  — 
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President  —  Samuel  Eliot,  LL.D. 

Vtce- President  —  John  Cammings. 

Treasurer — Edward  Jackson. 

Secretary  —  M.  Anagnos. 

Trustees  —  Joseph  B.  Glover,  J.  Theodore  Heard,  M.  D., 
Edward  N.  Perkins,  Henry  S.  Russell,  Samuel  M.  Quincj, 
Samuel  G.  Snelling,  James  Sturgis  and  George  W.  Wales. 

The  meeting  was  then  dissolved,  and  all  in 
attendance  proceeded,  with  the  invited  guests,  to 
visit  the  various  departments  of  the  school  and 
inspect  the  premises. 

M.  ANAGNOS, 

Secretary. 


Commontotalt^  of  HtHSsat^usjetts. 


REPORT  OF  THE  TRUSTEES. 


PERiaNS  Institution  and  Mass.  School  for  tue  Blind, 

SoLTH  Boston,  Oct.  1,  1885. 

To  THE  Members  of  the  Corporation. 

• 

Gentlemen  and  Ladies:  —  We  have  the  honor 
to  present  to  you,  and,  through  you,  to  the  legis- 
lature of  the  commonwealth,  the  fifty^fourth  an- 
nual report,  briefly  showing  the  progress  and 
condition  of  the  institution  under  our  charge  for 
the  financial  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1885. 

1.  The  number  of  pupils  keeps  on  steadily  in- 
creasing at  a  moderate  rate,  the  quarterly  reports 
of  the  director  presenting  always  very  nearly  the 
same  figures.  The  total  number  of  blind  inmates 
of  the  institution  is  172.  Of  these  141  are  pupils, 
the  boys  outnumbering  the  girls  by  only  five.  The 
remaining  31  are  teachers,  workmen  and  employes 
of  the  institution.  The  number  of  applicants  for 
admission  this  term  has  been  larger  than  ever 
before,  the  accommodations,  in  the   cottages,  for 
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girls  being  taxed  to  their  utmost  capacity.  In- 
deed of  late  years  more  girls  enter,  and  more  girls 
graduate,  than  boys. 

The  health  of  the  inmates,  with  few  and  slight 
exceptions,  has  been  excellent.  Twice  during  the 
year  there  have  been  a  few  cases  of  measles,  in  a 
mild  form,  mostly  among  the  youngest  girls.  The 
little  patients  were  promptly  placed  in  the  city 
hospital,  where  they  all  recovered  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one,  Avho,  while  convalescing,  was  attacked 
by  membranous  croup  of  a  severe  form  and  died, 
much  lamented  by  pupils  and  teachers.  All  pos- 
sible care  has  been  used  during  these  jjast  years 
to  perfect  the  drainage  and  the  ventilation  of  the 
several  buildings,  to  ensure  pure  air  and  whole- 
some diet,  and  to  offset  sedentary  class-work  with 
frequent,  timely,  well  regulated  and  attractive  exer- 
cise both  indoors  and  in  the  open  air.  The  gen- 
eral cheerfulness  and  happiness  of  the  children, 
both  in  their  studies  and  their  recreation,  have  done 
much  to  keep  up  the  high  standard  of  health. 

2.     The  School — 

the  main  object  of  the  institution  —  has  shown 
l)ettcr  work  and  finer  fruits  than  ever  before, — 
and  this  is  saying  much.  In  its  whole  morale  and 
spirit,  in  its  methods  and  achievements,  it  ha8 
continued  in  the  same  line  of  steady  and  consistent 
progress  and  improvement  —  shall  we  say  develop- 
rnent?    It  would  seem  that,  by  long  and  earnest 
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seeking  and  experiment,  the  secret  of  true  method 
has  at  last  been  found  here,  and  needs  only  to  be 
applied  as  faithfully  as  it  has  been  of  late  years  to 
ensure  the  true  reward.  It  consists  in  careful 
adaptation  of  the  schooling  to  the  individual  bent, 
capacity,  wants,  temperament,  etc.,  of  each  single 
pupil;  in  broad  field  and  variety  of  topics;  in 
studies,  conversations,  exercises  that  enlarge  the 
mind,  engage  the  heart,  build  up  the  character,  and 
inspire  unselfish  motives  with  the  love  of  knowl- 
edge, while  they  bring  the  blind  practically  more 
and  more  upon  a  level  with  the  seeing.  In  all  this, 
of  course,  oJ/ec^-teaching  plays  an  important  part, 
and  from  the  kindergarten  upwards.  The  cabi- 
nets of  mineralogy,  natural  history,  anatomical 
models,  and  mechanic  arts,  growing  more  and 
more  complete  under  the  watchful  lookout  and 
shrewd  purveyance  of  the  director,  are  doing  here 
almost  as  much  for  education  as  are  the  rapidly 
increasing  stores  of  books  in  the  raised  type. 
Fingers  are  eyes  for,  both.  And  the  appliances 
for  the  study  of  geography,  in  a  way  that  im- 
presses it  wonderfully  upon  the  memory,  the 
beautiful  raised  maps  of  all  parts  of  the  globe, 
especially  the  dissecting  maps  (made  in  the  in- 
stitution), taken  apart  and  reconstructed,  and  de- 
scribed without  seeing,  excite  the  admiration  of  all 
who  witness  the  marvellous  proficiency  of  the  aver- 
age blind  pupil  in  a  branch  of  knowledge  of  which 
most  men  are  so  ignorant. 
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For  these  gratifying  results  the  pupils  and 
friends  of  the  blind  cannot  be  too  grateful  to  the 

;  well-selected  corps  of  discreet,  tenderly  devoted 
energetic  teachers,  mostly  women,  which  it  ha& 
been  the  rare  good  fortune  of  the  school  for  yean 

,  past  to  possess.  They,  under  the  wise,  paternal^ 
comprehensive  oversight  of  the  director,  certainlj 
have  done  all  that  could  be  required  of  good  and 
faithful  servants.  Naturally  changes  in  the  com- 
position of  the  body  have  occurred  from  year  to 
year;  one  or  more,  once  in  a  little  while,  must 
with  regret  be  parted  with,  but  the  place  has 
been  always  soon  and  well  supplied.  The  most 
jDcrmanent  among  the  teachers  are,  for  obvious 
reasons,  those  who  themselves  are  blind.  Bj 
a  singular  fatality,  owing  to  a  concurrence  oi 
purely  personal  necessities,  the  school  opens  the 
new  term  deprived  of  most  of  the  valued  teach* 
ers  of  the  past  year,  imposing  a  very  difficult  anc 
delicate  task  upon  the  director  to  make  good  theii 
places.  This,  it  is  believed,  however,  has  beei 
done,  and  with  the  engagement,  for  the  first  time 
of  a  male  head  teacher  in  the  boys'  department 
where  the  responsibility  has  been  growing  men 
and  more  onerous. 

We  do  not  think  we  overestimate  the  progresi 
that  has  been  made.  The  personal  observatioi 
of  members  of  this  board,  in  their  repeated  (oftei 
unexpected)  visits  to  the  class  rooms,  has  nevei 
failed  to  find  it.     The  increasing  eagerness  of  wit 
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nesses  from  the  whole  neighborhood,  as  well  as 
strangers  from  a  distance,  every  Thursday  morn- 
ing, shows  how  attractive  and  impressive  its  mani- 
festations have  become.  And,  above  all,  the  annual 
commencement  exercises  (as  they  have  now  earned 
the  right  to  be  called)  held  before  an  immense 
audience,  attentive  to  the  end  of  a  long  and  varied 
programme,  in  Tremont  Temple,  June  2,  and  hon- 
ored by  the  presence  and  the  cheering  eloquence 
of  his  Excellency,  Gov.  Robinson,  and  by  the 
tender  and  inspiring  words  of  Dr.  Eliot,  the  pres- 
ident of  our  corporation,  on  presenting  the  di- 
plomas to  the  four  young  lady  graduates,  gave  as  - 
palpable,  convincing  proof,  as  any  two  hours' 
resume  of  studies  and  acquirements  can  give  of 
the  sincerity,  the  thoroughness,  the  broad  catho- 
licity of  culture  which  is  helping  these  blind  girls 
and  boys  to  become  useful,  intelligent,  true  men 
and  women.  We  need  not  rehearse  the  pro- 
gramme, which  was  essentially  of  the  usual  char- 
acter and  afforded  constant  pleasure  and  surprise. 
The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  whole  was  the 
practical  illustration  given  by  the  little  children 
of  the  methods  of  the  kindergarten;  modelling 
in  clay,  and  embroidery,  etc.,  at  separate  tables, 
before  the  eyes  of  all,  with  deft  facility,  and  some- 
times quite  amusing  originality  of  design,  during 
the  pathetic,  cogent,  quickening  appeal  of  Rev. 
Edward  A.  Horton  in  behalf  of  the  poor  blind 
children,  exposed  from  infancy  to  evil  influences 
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and  dangers,  and  their  right  to  all  the  eonnteract- 
ing  good  wherewith  all  the  means  and  appliances 
of  the  best  appointed  separate  kindergarten  can 
surround  them. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  most  important  event 
of  the  past  year,  and  the  most  important  problem, 
the  question  to  be  solved  next  in  this  so  far  ad- 
vanced course  of  education. 

3.     The  Kixdergakten  for  the  Bllnd. 

The  need  of  a  special  kindergarten,  or  prepar- 
atory  infant   school    for    little    sightless   children 
below  the  age  of  nine,  to  fit  them  to  enter  upon 
the  higher  course  in  a  condition  properly  to  avail 
themselves  of  its  advantages,  has  long  been  felt 
to  be  of  the  first  urgency.     By  earnest  appeals  in 
every  form  and  on  all  fit  occasions,  by  our  inde- 
fatigable  director   especially,  and   by   many   able 
pul)lic   orators   and  writers,  a  great  interest  has 
been  awakened  in  the  subject.     Wealthy  friends 
have  contributed  generously  of  their  means.     The 
press,  both  secular  and  religious,  has  in  the  most 
liberal,  disinterested  manner,  kept  the  movement 
conspicuously  before  its  readers.     The  pupils  of 
the  institution,  with  a  tender  interest  in  the  welfare 
and   salvation   of  their  helpless  younger  brothers 
and  sisters,  have  in  a  touching  manner,  clubbed 
together   their    little   means  and   talents,  musical 
industi'ial,  and  social,  holding  fairs  and  giving ea>^ 
certs,  to  eke  out  the  slowly  growing  fund.    Ei\^ 
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Laura  Bridgman  has  been  instant  in  sympathy  and 
delicate  cooperation.  Among  the  larger  contri- 
butions were  the  proceeds  of  the  fair  held  in  the 
house  of  Mrs.  J.  Huntington  Wolcott,  amounting 
to  $4,612.89;  the  munificent  gift  from  a  Boston 
lady  of  $10,000;  and  the  subscription  of  $5,000  by 
an  anonymous  friend  of  the  blind.  Enough  money 
has  been  raised  to  warrant  the  first  step  in  the 
enterprise:  the  purchase,  at  a  cost  of  $30,000,  of 
the  Hyde  estate  in  Roxbury,  near  Jamaica  Pond. 
It  is  a  beautiful  site  of  more  than  six  acres, — 
large  enough  not  only  for  the  two  cottages, 
school  rooms  and  offices  of  the  kindergarten,  but 
even  for  the  Perkins  Institution  itself,  should  it  be 
found  expedient  at  some  future  time  to  seek  for  it 
a  better  location  than  the  present  one.  The  place 
is  central,  healthy,  easy  of  access.  The  work  oi 
excavation  for  the  foundation  of  a  new,  commodi- 
ous building  has  begun,  but  with  slow  progress  on 

account  of  the  immense  mass  of  ledge  to  be  re- 

»  

moved.  This  postpones  the  prospect  of  completion 
and  equipment  into  the  next  year.  This  we  have 
called  the  event  of  the  year.  But  it  is  only  the 
first  step  —  a  most  important  step  —  toward  the 
"  consummation  so  devoutly  to  be  wished.'*  The 
purchase  money,  together  with  the  great  expense 
of  removing  the  ledge,  and  of  erecting  the  first 
building  (on  the  most  economical  estimate, — the 
architect  contributing  the  plans  out  of  sympathy 
with  "the  cause"),  will  exhaust  the  last  dollar  of 
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the  fund  already  raised,  and  liberal  subscriptions 
are  still  needed  to  put  the  establishment  in  work- 
ing order  and  enable  the  school  to  live  and  to 
expand.  The  pleasing  sight  of  such  an  infant 
school  there,  palpable  and  real,  will,  it  is  hoped,  in- 
spire the  generous  intentions  of  many  more  friends 
of  childhood  and  the  blind. 

4.    The  FmANCES, 

it  will  appear  by  the  report  of  the  treasurer,  have 
been  wisely  and  economically  managed.  The  ac- 
counts are  kept  in  the  form  which  is  used  by  large 
institutions  and  corporations.  The  auditors  exer- 
cise careful  supervision  over  all  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements and  scrutinize  every  item  of  expense. 
The  treasurer's  exhibit,  taking  the  formula  of  last 
year's  report,  may  be  summarized  as  follows:  — 

Cash  in  hand  Oct.  1,  1884, $20,C68  69 

Total  receipts  from  all  sources  during  the  ^'ear 

(including  collections  of  payable  notes),  .     112,352  75 

$133,021  44 
Total  expenditure  and  investments,     .         .         .     181,010  42 

Balance «2,0U  0- 

5.     Repairs  axd  Improvemexts. 

These  have  been  strictly  limited  to  what  eeeto^* 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  preservatioxi    of  ^ 
buildings  and  the  safety  and  comfort  of  tlie  house- 
hold.    Tlie  sinkinir  floor  of  the  rotunda  liafl  ^^^^ 
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strengthened  and  put  in  good  condition.  The  din- 
ing room  of  the  little  boys  has  been  thoroughly 
renovated;  and  the  decayed  floor  and  frame  of  a 
portion  of  the  piazza  have  been  replaced.  These 
all  relate  to  the  main  building,  which  is  getting 
old. 

C.     Printing  for  the  Blind. 

Our  presses  have  been  at  work  with  unrelaxing 
steadiness  and  vigor.  The  following  new  books 
have  been  added  to  our  list  of  publications  in 
raised  type  during  the  past  year:  — 

1.  Nine  of  "Emerson's  Essays/'  with  a  memo- 
rial tribute  by  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

2.  "Heidi, —  a  story  for  Children  and  those 
who  love  Children,"  translated  from  the  German 
of  Johanna  Spyri  by  Mrs.  Louise  Brooks,  in  two 
volumes. 

3.  Walter  Scott's  "  Quentin  Durward "  in  two 
volumes. 

4.  "  What  Katy  Did,"  by  Susan  Coolidge,  — 
printed  at  the  expense  of  one  of  the  best  friends 
and  constant  benefactors  of  the  blind,  Miss  Sarah 
B.  Fay. 

5.  Selections  from  the  poetical  works  of  Dr. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  with  the  following  dedi- 
cation, written  expressly  by  the  genial  author  for 
this  edition  :  — 
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"Dear  friends,  left  darkling  in  the  long  eclipse 
That  veils  the  noonday, — 3'ou  whose  finger-tips 
A  meaning  in  these  ridgy  leaves  can  find 
Where  ours  go  stumbling,  senseless,  helpless,  blind, 
This  wreath  of  verse  how  dare  I  offer  you 
To  whom  the  garden's  choicest  gifts  are  due  ? 
The  hues  of  all  its  glowing  beds  are  ours,  — 
Shall  you  not  claim  its  sweetest-smelling  flowers? 

Nay,  those  I  have  I  bring  you,  —  at  their  birth 
Life's  cheerful  sunshine  warmed  the  grateful  earth  ; 
If  my  rash  boyhood  dropped  some  idle  seeds. 
And  here  and  there  you  light  on  saucy  weeds 
Among  the  fairer  growths,  remember  still 
Song  comes  of  grace  and  not  of  human  will : 
AVe  get  a  jarring  note  when  most  we  try. 
Then  strike  the  chord  we  know  not  how  or  whv : 
Our  stately  verse  with  too  aspiring  art 
Oft  overshoots  and  fails  to  reach  the  heart. 
While  the  rude  rhyme  one  human  throb  endears 
Turns  grief  to  smiles  and  softens  mirth  to  tears. 

Kindest  of  cfitics,  ye  whose  fingers  read, 

From  Nature's  lesson  learn  the  poet's  creed ; 

The  queenly  tulip  flaunts  in  robes  of  flame, 

The  wayside  seedling  scarce  a  tint  may  claim. 

Yet  may  the  lowliest  leaflets  that  unfold 

A  dew-drop  fresh  from  heaven's  own  chalice  hold." 

6.  Kingsley's  Greek  Heroes,  in  one  volume. 

7.  Hawthorne's  Scarlet  Letter,  in  two  volumes. 
We   have   in   press   Shakespeare's   Romeo  and 

Juliet  and  King  Henry  Fifth. 

The  fruits  of  the  "Howe  Memorial  Press"  are 
multiplying  and  becoming  more  and  more  useful 
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and  important  from  year  to  year.  They  serve  not 
only  as  an  exhaustless  source  of  comfort  and  en- 
joyment to  many  a  sightless  person,  but  as  a 
constant  invitation  and  incitement  to  study  and 
self-culture.  Among  other  advantages,  those  who 
employ  their  fingers  in  reading  regularly,  learn  at 
the  same  time  to  spell  correctly. 

7.    The  Workshop  tor  Adults, 

while  it  is  of  great  utility  in  furnishing  employ- 
ment to  so  many  meritorious  blind  persons,  and 
while  the  quality  of  its  work  has  always  proved 
entirely  satisfactory  to  its  patrons,  still  shows  no 
improvement  in  its  receipts.  The  loss  is  about  the 
same  as  usual.  Honesty  and  thoroughness  are  the 
governing  principles  in  all  the  business  transac- 
tions of  the  shop,  and  on  the  strength  of  these 
we  ask  increase  of  patronage. 

Expenditures  for  the  year, $16,793  73 

Receipts  for  the  year,  .         .         $14,583  33 

Increase  of  stock  and  debts  due,  .    1,817  91 

16,401  24 


$392  49 


Thus  the  cost  of  carrying  on  the  workshop,  over 
and  above  the  receipts,  has  been  $392.49.  The 
loss  to  the  treasury  of  the  institution,  compared 
with  that  of  the  previous  year,  has  been  decreased 
by  1374.47. 
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In  spite  of  this  or  any  other  small  deductions, 
looking  over  the  whole  field  of  its  educational  and 
industrial  activities,  we  are  tempted  to  say,  in  the 
honest  words  of  the  director,  in  one  of  his  quar- 
terly reports  to  this  board,  — 

''  The  institution,  in  aU  its  appointments,  its  accommoda- 
tions, its  educational  appliances,  its  facilities  for  thoroogh 
instruction  in  all  branches  of  study,  as  well  as  in  music  and 
industrial  pursuits,  its  wholesome  discipline  and  high  moral 
influence,  presents  a  combination  of  advantages  not  surpa^^sed 
if  equalled  by  any  establishment  of  its  kind  in  the  world." 


The  last  word  of  this,  as  of  each  preceding 
report,  must  be  in  a  sadder  key. 

8.     Death  of  Members. 

Siuce  the  last  annual  meeting  of  this  corpora- 
tion, fourteen  more  of  its  valued  members  have 
died.  The  list  includes  Mrs.  Samuel  Cabot,  Sen., 
Dr.  Samuel  Cabot,  Alfred  A.  Childs,  Mrs.  Samuel 
T.  Dana,  George  P.  Denny,  A.  B.  Arnold  of  Provi- 
dence, Dr.  Robert  W.  Hooper,  Dr.  Edward  Jarvis, 
John  C.  Phillips,  Mrs.  M.  B.  Sigourney,  Charles 
W.  Slack,  J.  H.  Tingue  of  Seymour,  Conn.,  Or- 
lando Tompkins,  and  James  H.  Weeks. 

Mr.  Phillips  had,  for  two  years,  done  excellent 
service  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees. 

Dr.  Jarvis,  one  of  the  genuine  philanthropists  of 
Massachusetts,  was  an  old  friend  of  the  institution 
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and  of  Dr.  Howe.  Twice,  during  the  absence  of 
the  latter,  he  served  as  superintendent  pro  tem- 
pore. He  was  also  associated  with  Dr.  Howe  in 
the  school  for  feeble-minded  children,  and  in  other 
beneficent  works.  A  man  of  singular  sweetness 
of  character,  able  and  enlightened,  he  was  ani- 
mated by  that  public  spirit  which  characterized  so 
many  of  the  noted  men  of  the  past  and  passing 
generation. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by 

FRANCIS  BROOKS, 
JOHN  S.  DWIGHT, 
JOSEPH  B.  GLOVER, 
J.  THEODORE  HEARD, 
EDWARD  N.  PERKINS, 
HENRY  S.  RUSSELL, 
SAMUEL  M.  QUINCY, 
LEVERETT  SALTONSTALL, 
SAMUEL  G.  SNELLING, 
JAMES  STURGIS, 
GEORGE  W.  WALES, 
JOHN  E.  WETHERBEE, 

Trustees. 
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THE  EEPOET  OF  THE  DIRECTOR. 


Homer. 

To  THE  Board  of  Trustees. 

Gentlemen :  —  Whenever  I  begin  to  write  an 
annual  report,  I  am  instinctively  reminded  of  the 
above  line  of  the  Grecian  bard,  which  in  Pope's 
adaptation  is  thus  interpreted,  — 

"  What  so  tedious  as  a  twice  told  tale?'' 


Yet,  in  the  language  of  Shakespeare,  "custom 
calls  me  to  't"  again;  and  I  must  obey  its  behest, 
and  "  do  what  it  wills.'' 

The  year  just  closed  has  been  very  prosperous 
and  successful  in  every  respect.  Good  order  and 
earnest  endeavor  have  been  its  principal  character- 
istics. Thorough  work  has  been  accomplished  in 
each  of  the  departments  of  the  institution,  and  an 
excellent  degree  of  progress  has  been  attained  in 
all. 

The  teachers  and  officers  have  been  faithful  a 
diligent  in  the  discharge  of  their  respective  dutv. 
The  pupils  have  been  orderly  and  attentive  to  € 
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work,  and  have  made  commendable  advancement 
in  their  studies  and  other  occupations.  Most  of 
them  give  evidence  of  fair  mental  capacity,  and  of 
aptitude  for  learning  and  improvement. 

Visitors  to  the  school,  who  examine  its  methods 
of  instruction  and  training,  and  notice  the  home- 
like appearance  of  all  its  surroundings,  bear  cheer- 
ful testimony  to  the  uncommon  educational  advan- 
tages afforded  here,  and  to  the  air  of  neatness  and 
harmony  which  pervades  every  part  of  the  institu- 
tion. 

The  citizens  of  Massachusetts  have  reason  to 
regard  this  school  with  pleasure  and  pride,  since 
its  relative  standing  with  kindred  establishments 
and  its  past  history  and  present  condition,  all  com- 
bine to  give  it  a  high  reputation  and  an  enviable 
character  not  only  on  this  continent,  but  all  over 
the  civilized  world. 

Good  as  this  record  is,  however,  there  must  of 
necessity  be  points  where  improvements  could  still 
be  effected,  and  these  should  be  constantly  kept  in 
view,  with  the  determination  to  diminish  them  to 
the  smallest  number,  and  to  reduce  them  to  the 
lowest  possible  degree.  Only  the  consciousness  of 
imperfections,  and  the  earnest  desire  to  discover 
and  to  remedy  them,  lead  to  the  highest  advance- 
ment. 
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^N'uMBER  OF  Inmates. 

"  Heaven,  yet  populous,  retains 
Numbers  sufficient  to  possess  her  realms." 

Milton. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  past  year,  the  total 
number  of  blind  persons  connected  with  the  insti- 
tution in  its  various  departments  as  pupils,  teach- 
ers, employes,  and  workmen  and  women,  was  166. 
There  have  since  been  admitted  16;  10  have  been 
discharged,  making  the  present  total  number  172. 

Of  these,  153  are  in  the  school  proper,  and  19  in 
the  workshop  for  adults. 

The  first  class  includes  141  boys  and  girls  enrolled 
as  pupils,  9  teachers  and  other  officers,  and  3 
domestics.  Of  the  pupils  there  are  now  134  in 
attendance,  7  being  temporarily  absent  on  account 
of  feeble  health  or  from  other  causes. 

The  second  class  comprises  19  men  and  women, 
employed  in  the  industrial  department  for  adults. 

The  number  of  applicants  for  admission  is  steadily 
increasing,  but  our  facilities  for  the  accommodation 
of  new  pupils,  especially  in  the  girls'  department, 
are  very  inadequate.  In  fact,  they  have  reached 
their  utmost  limit.  Every  nook  and  corner  in  the 
four  cottages  has  already  been  utilized,  and,  while 
there  is  no  possibility  of  adding  to  their  capacity, 
there  are  several  eligible  candidates  waiting  to  fill 
any  vacancies  which  may  occur  either  by  gradu^* 
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ation  or  otherwise.  This  problem  is  becoming  very 
serious  and  perplexing,  and  the  most  feasible  and 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  difficulty  would  be  to 
erect  a  building  on  our  new  estate  in  Roxbury  as 
soon  as  practicable,  and  provide  therein  room  and 
the  means  of  instruction  and  training  for  all  girls 
under  fourteen  years  of  age. 


Health  of  the  Household. 

"  My  mind  to  me  an  empire  is, 
While  grace  affordetb  health." 

Southwell. 

The  past  year  has  been  marked  by  general  good 
health.  Of  the  various  epidemic  diseases,  —  which 
were  very  prevalent  in  the  city  and  the  neighboring 
towns,  —  only  the  measles  invaded  one  of  the  de- 
partments of  the  institution,  that  of  the  girls,  early 
in  April,  and  eight  of  the  pupils  were  taken  ill  with 
the  disorder  at  different  times.  Thanks  to  the 
managers  of  the  city  hospital,  most  of  the  little 
patients  were  placed  there,  and  received  proper 
treatment.  They  all  recovered  and  returned  to 
their  work,  save  one,  Maud  Elliott  of  Pretty  Marsh, 
Maine,  who,  while  convalescing,  was  attacked  by 
membranous  croup  of  a  malignant  character,  and 
died  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours  after  the  mortal 
malady  set  in,  deeply  lamented  both  by  pupils  and 
teachers. 

With  this  exception,  the  health  of  the  household 
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has  been  exceedingly  good.  No  accidents  or  cases 
of  severe  illness  of  any  kind  have  occurred. 

I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  again  to  ei- 
press  my  hearty  appreciation  and  grateful  acknowl- 
edgments to  the  superintendent  of  the  city  hospital, 
Dr.  George  H.  M.  Rowe,  and  his  assistants^  for  the 
readiness  with  which  they  received  those  of  onr 
children  whom  we  were  obliged  to  send  to  them, 
and  for  the  excellent  care  and  friendly  attention 
which  they  have  bestowed  upon  them  with  such 
unfailing  kindness. 

The  department  for  contagious  diseases  con- 
nected with  that  institution  is  a  blessing  to  the 
poor  and  laboring  classes,  and  a  very  important 
factor  in  the  general  health  of  a  city  like  ours, 
where,  for  the  sake  of  economy,  large  numbers  of 
people  are  herded  together  in  immense  tenement 
houses,  all  to  breathe  the  same  foul  air,  and  all 
equally  exposed  to  the  incursion  of  epidemics. 
Besides  affording  the  means  of  skilful  treatment 
and  nursing  to  the  sufferers  and  great  relief  to 
many  a  distressed  household,  this  department  of 
the  city  hospital  removes  the  seeds  of  infection 
from  the  propagating  hotbeds  of  pestilence,  thus 
impeding  their  germination,  and  serves  to  check 
its  expansion  and  to  prevent  its  spread.  For  these 
reasons  the  steps  already  taken  by  the  proper 
authorities  to  increase  the  capacity  of  this  branch 
of  beneficence  and  improve  its  eflBciency,  are 
praiseworthy  and  merit  public  commendation.    At 
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the  same  time  let  us  hope  that  the  enterprise  will 
soon  receive  due  consideration  from  our  philan- 
thropic citizens  in  all  its  bearings,  and  that  private 
munificence  will  not  be  slow  in  supplementing 
municipal  appropriations  and  aiding  to  bring  it  to 
a  state  of  completeness,  both  as  regards  the  size 
of  its  accommodations  and  its  internal  arrange- 
ments for  separation  and  isolation. 


Changes  ts  thk  Staff  of  Assistants. 

^'  Life  is  arched  with  changing  skies." 

Wm.  Winter. 

The  policy  of  this  institution  has  ever  been  to 
select  its  officers  and  employes  with  sole  reference 
to  their  qualifications,  unbiased  by  any  other  con- 
sideration; and  it  has  been  its  good  fortune  to 
retain  their  services  for  long  periods.  Each  year 
there  have  been  so  few  changes  in  the  staff  of 
assistants  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible.  Thus  the 
efficiency  and  usefulness  of  our  instructors  were 
constantly  growing,  since  the  good  natural  abilities 
and  the  large  and  varied  attainments  which  they 
had  originally  possessed  were  steadily  enhanced 
by  the  consummate  skill  which  experience  alone 
can  give. 

I  am  exceedingly  soiTy  to  report,  that  this  chain 
of  familiar  faces  was  somewhat  broken  at  the  close 
of  the  last  school  session,  and  that  several  of  its 
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links  have  had  to  be  replaced.     As  Longfellow 
expresses  it, 

"  Nothing  that  is  can  pause  or  stay." 

Early  in  the  spring  Miss  Julia  R.  Gilman,  who 
was  absent  on  leave,  notified  me,  that,  as  the  con- 
tinuance of  her  participation  in  the  management 
of  her  sister's  school  was  deemed  indispensable, 
she  was  obliged  to  ask  to  be  released  from  the 
agreement  to  resume  her  usual  duties  with  us  this 
autumn.     Miss  Olive  A.  Prescott,  who,  as  a  sub- 
stitute, proved  to  be  an  excellent  teacher  and  a 
most  unselfish  and  tireless  helper,  was  compelled 
by  the  sudden  death  of  her  father  in  June  last  to 
withdraw  from  our  work  and  to  stay  at  home  and 
administer  his  affairs.     Miss  Etta  S.  Adams  and 
Miss  Frances  B.  AVinslow  resigned  at  the  end  of 
the  term,  the   former   to   take   care   of  an   aged 
mother  who  is  in  feeble  health ;  and  Miss  Marian 
A.  Hosmer's  connection  with  the  institution  was 
only  temporary,  and,  according  to  previous  mutual 
understanding,  was  to   terminate   on  the  first  of 
July. 

The  vacancies  thus  created  have  been  filled  by 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Jay  M.  Hulbert,  a  grad- 
uate of  Dartmouth  college,  as  principal  teacher  in 
the  boys'  department;  Miss  Annie  K.  Gifford  and 
Miss  Harriet  D.  Burgess,  both  graduates  of  the 
state  normal  school  at  Bridge  water;  and  MiB8 
Anna   S.  Low,  a  graduate   of  the   state   noni^ij\ 
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school  at  "Westfield.    Miss  Frances  B.  Winslow ' 
has  kindly  consented  to  continue  her  labors  with 
the  boys'  kindergarten  classes  for  three  months, 
and   to  initiate    her   successor  in   the   details   of 
Froebel's  system  of  training. 

There  have  also  "occurred  three  changes  in  the 
music  department.  Both  Mr.  Frank  H.  Kilbourne 
and  Miss  Lucy  A.  Hammond  have  declined  a 
reelection,  —  the  former  to  become  a  member  of 
a  firm  for  selling  pianofortes  in  this  city,  and  the 
latter  to  enter  the  matrimonial  sanctum  under  the 
guidance  of  a  sightless  mentor.  *  About  ten  days 
before  the  beginning  of  the  present  school  term, 
one  of  the  music  readers,  Miss  lola  M.  Clarke,  in- 
formed us  that  she  was  ill  and  unable  to  resume 
her  work.  These  places  have  been  supplied  by 
the  engagement  of  Mr.  Elmer  S.  Hosmer,  a  talented 
young  man  of  good  parts  and  a  graduate  of  Brown 
university;  Miss  Delia  B.  Upson,  a  graduate  of 
the  New  England  conservatory;  and  Miss  Daisy 
S.  Monroe  of  Waltham. 

All  of  these  new  appointees  give  evidence  of 
suitable  qualifications,  and  have  entered  upon  their 
allotted  duties  with  an  appreciation  of  their  un- 
portance,  which  promises  much  usefulness  in  their 
respective  positions. 

Notwithstanding  the  unusually  large  number  of 
changes  which  have  just  taken  place,  it  afibrds  me 
much  pleasure  to  state,  that  the  greater  portion  of 
the  corps  of  officers   still   consists  of  tried  and 
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faithful  persons,  who  have  devoted  their  lives  and 
energies  to  the  advancement  of  the  interests  of  the 
institution  and  the  welfare  of  the  blind  with  ex- 
emplary zeal  and  self-forgetfulness,  and  who  con- 
tinue to  work  and  act,  quietly  and  conscientiously, 
without  the  stimulus  of  praise,  the  incitement  of 
profit,  or  the  hope  of  glory.  For  each  and  all  of 
these  I  would  bespeak  the  encouragement  of  your 
confidence  and  support. 


Scheme  of  Instruction^  and  Traintng. 

"  Ut  sementem  feceris,  ita  metes.** 

Cicero. 

The  system  of  education,  which  has  been  fully 
described  in  previous  reports,  has  been  pursued 
with  steadiness,  and,  in  general,  with  satisfactory 
results.  The  main  principles  which  enter  into  this 
plan  and  constitute  its  framework,  are  substan- 
tially the  same  as  they  were  when  adopted  by  the 
great  founder  of  the  institution,  Dr.  Howe;  but 
constant  improvements  have  been  made  in  the 
methods  for  carrying  them  out. 

The  branches  embraced  in  the  literary  depart- 
ment have  been  carefully  taught  and  faithfully 
learned.  The  study  and  practice  of  music  have 
continued  to  form  an  important  part  in  the  curric- 
ulum of  our  school.  Training  in  the  handicrafts 
has  been  as  valuable  an  adjunct  in  our  course  of 
instruction  as  ever;  and  the  exercises  both  in  \)^^ 
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gymnasium  and  the  play-ground  have  been  carried 
on  with  regularity  and  with  beneficent  effects  to 
the  health  and  strength  of  the  participants. 

The  chief  aim  and  end  sought  in  the  prosecution 
of  this  system  is  the  complete  development  of  the 
several  functions  and  powers  of  the  mind  and 
body,  and  the  efficient  equipment  of  our  pupils  for 
th6  fullest  and  freest  activity. 

A  brief  review  of  the  operations  of  each  of  the 
various  departments  of  the  institution  during  the 
past  year  will  help  the  reader  to  form  some  idea 
of  the  amount  and  general  character  of  the  work 
therein  performed. 

LiTERABY  Department. 

"  Learn  to  live,  and  live  to  learn, 
Ignorance  like  a  fire  doth  burn, 
Little  tasks  make  large  return." 

Bayard  Taylor. 

The  object  of  this  department  is  to  extinguish 
the  fire  of  ignorance  from  amidst  the  children  and 
youth  who  come  within  its  province,  and  to  light 
in  its  place  that  of  knowledge  and  intelligence. 

The  returns  gathered  during  the  past  year  in 
this  field  are  larger  than  heretofore,  and  the 
amount  and  value  of  the  work  accomplished  by 
both  teachers  and  pupils  is  creditable  to  the  skill 
and  fidelity  of  the  former  and  to  the  industry  and 
application  of  the  latter. 

The  main  idea  in  our  system  of  instruction  has 
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been  to  proceed  according  to  the  directions  pointed 
out  by  nature,  and  to  keep  constantly  in  view  that 
her  maxim  of  training  is  "  action.'' 

Kousseau's  suggestion,  that  ^'  impressions  on  the 
senses  supply  the  first  materials  of  knowledge,'* 
has  received  due  attention,  and  teaching  by  means 
of  sensible  objects  has  been  a  leading  feature  in 
our  school.  Neither  pains  nor  expense  have  been 
spared  in  increasing  our  facilities  and  enriching 
our  collections  of  specimens  and  models  for  this 
purpose,  and  most  satisfactory  have  been  the  re- 
sults already  obtained. 

But  even  this  system,  —  though  far  in  advance 
of  those  in  vogue,  which  are  purely  mechanical, 
drilling  the  memory  to  the  neglect  of  the  under- 
standing, and  cramming  the  mind  with  confusing 
rules  and  abstruse  definitions  without  stimulating 
thought,  —  seemed  to  have  a  tendency  to  formality 
and    routine.     This  was    unmistakably  the    case 
when  practised  by  instructors  brought  up  in  the 
traditions  of  the  past,  and  wanting  in  the  faculty 
of  inventiveness.     Thanks   to   the  ingenuity  and 
patient  endeavor  of  some  of  our  teachers,  a  new 
element  of  vital  importance  has  been  introduced, 
and  thus  a  decided  step  forward  has  been  taken. 
Several  classes  of  the  younger  children  have  been 
led  not  only  to  handle  tangible  objects  of  varioiw 
kinds,  as  our  pupils  have  always  been  taught  to 
do,   examining   them    carefully   and    ascertaining 
their  qualities  and  characteristics,  —  but  to  make 
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them.  The  impetus  in  this  direction  was  chiefly- 
given  by  the  adoption  of  the  kindergarten  plan, 
and  the  fruits  of  this  system  in  its  adaptation  to 
the  development  of  other  studies,  are  clearly  mani- 
fest in  the  geographical,  botanical,  zoological  and 
anatomical  models,  which  are  prepared  by  those  of 
our  scholars  who  have  been  trained  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Froebel's  methods.  These  models  show 
conclusively,  that  plastic  clay  and  other  pliable 
materials,  used  discriminatingly  as  a  means  of 
illustration,  and  most  especially  as  an  incentive  to 
creative  thought,  will  prove  more  valuable  and 
potent  in  the  instruction  of  the  blind  than  a  great 
portion  of  the  rubbish  which  is  treasured  in  many 
a  text  book. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  observing  in  this  connec- 
tion, that,  helpful  and  valuable  as  methods,  proc- 
esses and  all  other  external  auxiliaries  are  to  the  ! 
teacher,  his  real  power  lies  in  himself,  his  person-  \ 
ality,  his  character,  his  spirit  and  his  attainments. 
An   earnest,  vigorous   person,  animated  by  high , 
aims  and  an   enthusiastic   devotion  to  his  work, 
deeply  in  love  with  any  subject  in  which  he  has 
steeped  his  own  soul,  will  awaken  something  akin 
to  his  own  zeal  in  the  minds  of  his  pupils,  kindle 
within  them  a  taste  for  learning,  arouse  their  dor- 
mant energies,  call  into   exercise   their  dawning 
faculties,  impart  to  them  of  his  own  knowledge, 
and  incite   them    to    independent   research.     His 
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method  is  simply  his  way  of  doing  this.     He  does 
not  borrow  it  from  others;  he  originates  it. 

If,  as  Bacon  says  in  one  of  his  essays,  ^^  reading 
maketh  a  full  man,"  the  majority  of  our  scholars 
•  manifest  an-  upward  tendency  toward  fulneiss  and 
ripeness.  They  do  not  keep  the  tips  of  their 
fingers  rusty  or  idle.  On  the  contrary,  they  em- 
ploy them  diligently  in  the  perusal  of  embossed 
publications  of  their  own  choice,  not  only  on  one 
evening  of  the  week,  which  is  appropriated  for  this 
purpose,  but  at  all  spare  and  unemployed  times; 
and  they  derive  much  pleasure  and  not  a  little 
profit  from  the  occupation.  Of  the  character  of 
the  books  which  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  our 
pupils,  and  of  the  eagerness  with  which  they  seek 
and  use  them,  the  following  statement,  written  bj 
one  of  our  teachers.  Miss  Mary  C.  Moore,  will  give 
a  fair  idea :  — 


"  Subtilely  but  surely  what  we  read  becomes  a  part  of  our 
inward  life  and  reappears  in  our  outward  acts.  We  read;  we 
think  ;  we  dream  ;  we  do.  Such  is  the  sequence,  and  perhaps 
the  most  difficult  problem  for  educators  today  to  solve  \a  : 
How  shall  young  people  be  kept  from  narcotics  and  deadly 
poison  in  print? 

^'  It  is  an  immense  relief  to  the  teachers  of  the  blind  to  know 
that  their  pupils  are  absolutely  cut  off  for  nine  months  of  the 
year  from  the  woful  influence  of  inferior  books.  Our  exi>eri- 
ence  proves  that  a  pure  literary  taste  is  cultivated  with  the 
greatest  ease  by  the  simple  expedient  of  supplying  the  children 
with  good  books.     The  rapidly  increasing  library  is  the  meaoB 
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to  that  long-desired  end.     The  following  may  serve  to  illustrate 
this  point :  —  When  the  translation  of  '  Heidi '  (for  which  let 
all  children  and  all  lovers  of  children  be  grateful  evermore) 
appeared,  the  book  was  read  to  a  large  class.     When,  a  few 
mouths  later,   '  Heidi  *   was  issued  by  the  '  Howe  Memorial 
Press,'  it  was  eagerly  reread,  and  children,  struggling  through 
th^ir  third  and  fourth  readers  in  school,  took  '  Heidi '  from 
the  library  for  the  clear  delight  of  reading  it  themselves.     An  ) 
independent  communion  with  the  purest  and  best  thought ;  —  / 
this  is  the  gift  that  the  printing  fund  has  bestowed  upon  the  . 
blind  of  New  England,  and  without  doubt  there  is  a  steadily 
growing  appreciation  of  the  blessing. 

"  In  the  realms  of  literature  the  blind  have  no  limitations,  f 
and  ere  long  they  will  wander  at  will  without  a  guide  through- 
out her  fair  domains.  Historians  will  speak  to  them  ;  —  scien- 
tists will  show  new  wonders  to  their  amazed  understanding ;  — ^ 
they  will  walk  on  the  heights  with  philosophers ;  and  rest  in 
the  universal  truths  that  poets  alone  can  teach." 

The  library  of  the  institution  is  gradually  be- 
coming a  prominent  factor  in  its  educational  work, 
and  a  perennial  source  of  learning,  from  which  the 
blind  of  New  England  are  able  to  draw  wisdom 
and  pleasure  according  to  their  several  needs  and 
capacities.  Our  collection  of  books  is  growing  in 
size  and  improving  in  quality  from  year  to  year, 
and  will  be  rapidly  converted  into  a  vital  force 
available  to  all  who  are  disposed  to  seek  and  enjoy 
its  blessings. 
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Music  Department. 

"  When  griping  grief  the  heart  doth  woand, 
And  doleful  dumps  the  mind  oppress, 
Then  music,  with  her  silver  sound, 
With  speedy  help  doth  lend  redress." 

Shakespeare. 

Music  has  continued  to  be  taught  here  both  in 
theory  as  a  science  and  in  practice  as  an  art,  in  a 
thorough  manner  worthy  of  its  real  dignity  and 
true  value,  and  has  been  studied  not  merely  as  an 
accomplishment,  or  with  a  view  to  its  usefulness  as 
a  profitable  profession  solely,  but  as  a  means  of 
intellectual  culture,  aesthetic  refinement  and  moral 
development. 

The  teachers  have  discharged  their  respective 
duties  with  due  diligence  and  scrupulous  care,  and 
the  results  of  their  efforts  have  been  very  satis- 
factory. 

The   number  of  pupils  who  have  received  in- 
struction in  this  department  during  the  past  year 
was  ninety-four.     Of  these,  eighty  have  studied  the 
pianoforte;  twelve,  the  cabinet  and  church  organs; 
twenty-four,  harmony  in   four   separate  divisions 
averaging  six  members  each;  six,  the  violin;  eight, 
the  clarinet;    sixteen,  brass  instruments;   eighty- 
one  have  practised  singing  in  classes,  of  which  we 
have  five,  and  seventeen  have  received  private  les- 
sons in  vocal  training. 

The   exercises  of  the   normal  teaching   ^\^8es 
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have  been  carried  on  in  a  practical  and  most 
thorough  manner,  and  twenty-one  of  our  advanced 
students  have  participated  in  them  with  great 
profit. 

Our  band  has  been  drilled  to  a  high  degree  of 
efficiency,  and  has  rendered  excellent  service  both 
in  and  out  of  the  institution  for  many  years  past. 
But  instruction  in  brass  and  reed  instruments  is 
not  given  solely  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a 
group  of  practised  players  for  public  occasions. 
It  aims  also  at  the  general  musical,  culture  and 
the  individual  benefit  of  the  scholars  themselves. 
There  are  several  among  them  who  are  becoming 
quite  proficient  on  the  cornet,  the  clarinet  and  the 
baritone  and  alto  horns.  They  are  under  the  tui- 
tion of  men  who  are  noted  in  their  profession  both 
aa  performers  and  as  instructors,  and  they  have 
every  incentive  to  strive  to  attain  artistic  mastery 
in  their  respective  instruments,  and  to  use  them 
advantageously  both  in  teaching  and  playing,  when 
they  leave  school  and  are  thrown  upon  their  own 
resources.  Efforts  in  this  direction  have  in  many 
instances  been  attended  with  most  gratifying  suc- 
cess. The  method  which  they  usually  employ  in 
learning  their  lessons  is  very  simple.  They  copy 
the  notes  of  a  composition  from  dictation  in  the 
Braille  point  system  of  musical  notation,  and  then 
they  commit  them  to  memory  by  means  of  reading 
them  over  with  their  fingers.  Music  so  transcribed 
remains  their  jrersonal  property,  and  is  carefully 
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preserved  for  future  reference.  Thus  their  reper- 
toire is  ever  increasing.  Those  of  the  young  men, 
who,  after  graduation,  wish  to  establish  themselves 
at  their  native  places  or  elsewhere  either  as  work- 
men, tuners  of  pianofortes,  or  teachers  of  music, 
can  have  no  better  means  of  making  themselves 
generally  known  than  by  being  able  to  play  an 
instrument  acceptably  in  a  church  vestry,  in  a  fair 
or  in  the  concert  hall.  In  fact,  the  demands  upon 
our  pupils  for  such  service,  even  while  they  are 
still  in  school,  are  inconveniently  numerous. 

Our  collection  of  musical  instruments  of  diflfer- 
ent  kinds  has  received  several  needed  additions  of 
a  minor  character,  and  one  of  the  concert  grand 
pianofortes,  which  has  been  in  use  for  some  time 
past,  has  been  exchanged  for  a  new  one. 

Besides  the  uncommon  advantages  and  facilities 
for  the  study  and  practice  of  music  with  which  our 
pupils  are  favored  at  the  institution,  they  have  been 
permitted  to  attend  most  of  the  best  concerts  given 
in  Boston,  in  which  the  works  of  the  great  masters, 
Handel  anc^  Biich,  Beethoven  and  Mendelssohn, 
Schumann  and  (Jhopin,  and  of  many  others  of  a 
recent  date,  interpreted  by  a  complete  and  fine 
orchestra  and  by  eminent  artists  and  well-drilled 
choruses,  inspire  them  with  the  sense  of  the  high- 
est power  of  music  and  its  most  sublime  con- 
ceptions, and  reveal  to  them  depths  and  heights 
of  elevated  thought,  of  profound  feeling,  of  noble 
aspiration  and  of  lofty  imagination. 
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For  these  numerous  and  most  valuable  opportu- 
nities for  musical  culture  and  artistic  refinement 
which  are  aflforded  to  our  scholars  in  so  generous 
and  munificent  a  spirit,  our  cordial  thanks  and 
grateful  acknowledgments  are  hereby  tendered  to 
their  kind  friends  and  liberal  benefactors,  whose 
names  will  be  given  in  full  elsewhere. 

Tuning  Department. 

^^  It  is  the  lark  that  sings  so  out  of  tune, 
Straining  harsh  discords  and  unpleasing  sharps.'* 

Shakespeare. 

As  the  links  in  the  chain  of  the  industrial  occu- 
pations of  the  blind  are  gradually  broken  one  after 
the  other  by  the  constant  invention  and  use  of 
machinery  and  the  division  of  labor,  those  avoca- 
tions which  still  remain  remunerative  for  them 
in  the  midst  of  sharpest  competition,  should  be 
thoroughly  cultivated  and  be  made  productive  of 
the  greatest  possible  good. 

The  art  of  tuning  pianofortes  is  one  of  the  most 
lucrative  employments  pursued  by  our  graduates 
at  the  present  time,  and  the  department  devoted 
to  its  study  has  continued  to  receive  all  the  atten- 
tion which  its  practical  value  and  useful  purposes 
merit. 

The  instruction  given  in  this  department  has  been 
thorough  and  systematic,  and  every  facility  has 
been  afforded  to  its  recipients  for  steady  practice 
and  efficient  training. 
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The  contract  for  tuning  and  keeping  in  good 
repair  the  pianofortes  used  in  the  public  schools  of 
Boston  has  again  been  renewed  for  another  year 
on  the  same  terms  as  the  last.  This  is  the  ninth 
time  that  the  work  of  our  tuners  has  received  so 
emphatic  an  approval  and  high  recommendation 
from  the  committee  on  supplies  of  the  school  board, 
and  we  are  most  grateful  to  its  members  for  it. 

As  an  interesting  illustration  of  the  recognition 
of  the  value  of  the  training  conferred  in  our  tuning 
department,  mention  may  be  made  of  the  fact,  that 
there  is  an  increasing  confidence  in  the  work  of  our 
tuners  all  over  New  England  and  elsewhere,  and 
that  none  of  them  who  is  honorable  in  his  conduct, 
agreeable  in  his  manners,  honest  in  his  dealings, 
prompt  in  his  engagements,  free  from  unclean 
habits,  and  industrious  at  all  times,  is  wanting 
employment. 

Techkical  Department. 

"  '  Labor  is  worship  !  *  —  the  robin  is  singing : 
*  Labor  is  worship  ! '  —  the  wild  bee  is  ringing. 
Listen  !  that  eloquent  whisper  upspringing, 
Speaks  to  thy  soul  out  of  nature's  great  heart." 

Mrs.  Osgood. 

The  importance  of  manual  labor  as  the  best  means 
for  the  n)oral  perfection  and  prosperity  of  the  indi- 
vidual has  been  duly  recognized  in  this  institutiorv 
from  the  date  of  its  foundation,  and  instruction^    \xv 
handicraft  has  been  combined  organically  with 
whole  scheme  of  education,  and  has  been  ma< 
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support  and  coalesce  with  all  the  other  studies  and 
occupations  pursued  in  the  school. 

In  conformity  with  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  establishment,  the  pupils  of  both  sexes  have 
spent  a  part  of  thoir  time  in  their  respective  work- 
rooms, where  they  have  been  trained  by  competent 
and  faithful  teachers  in  various  mechanic  arts,  and 
a  brief  review  of  what  has  been  accomplished  in 
each  of  the  two  branches  of  the  technical  depart- 
ment of  the  institution  seems  to  be  in  order  here. 

I.    Worlcshop  for  the  Boys. 

Under  the  diligent  direction  and  eificient  super- 
vision of  Mr.  John  H.  Wright,  who,  in  his  quiet 
and  unostentatious  way,  is  rendering  most  valuable 
service  to  the  cause  of  the  industrial  and  physical 
education  of  the  blind,  —  our  boys  have  been  trained 
to  use  their  hands  dexterously,  and  have  made  satis- 
factory progress  in  their  work. 

No  new  trades  have  been  introduced  in  this  shop 
during  the  past  year;  but  the  art  of  mattress-making, 
which,  compared  with  other  mechanical  employ- 
ments, seems  most  profitable  for  the  blind,  received 
special  attention  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
school  session.  Mr.  Walter  H.  Fiske,  a  young  man 
of  earnest  purpose  and  good  ability,  has  been  en- 
gaged assistant  teacher,  with  a  view  to  devoting 
most  of  his  time  to  giving  instruction  in  this  branch, 
new  machinery  has  been  added,  the  room  has  been 
enlarged,  and  appliances  have  been  provided  for 
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several   apprentices  to  work   simultaneously  w 
convenience  and  comfort. 

In  business,  practice  wisely  and  assiduously  i 
proved,  is  the  secret  of  success,  and  this  fact 
are  striving  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  our  pu[ 
at  all  times  and  in  every  possible  w^ay, 

II.    Woj'Jcrooms  for  the  Girls. 

These  rooms  are  most  of  the  time  hives  of  indi 
try,  and  if  our  girls  do  not  sing  aloud  "  work 
happiness,"  they  show  it  by  their  activity. 

licsides  sewing  and  knitting,  both  by  hand  a 
machine,  they  have  been  taught  to  crochet  and 
make  hammocks,  and  a  great  variety  of  articles 
fancy  and  worsted  work,  most  of  which  are  adva 
tageously  disposed  of  at  the  weekly  exhibitions. 

Laura  Bridgman  spends  a  part  of  her  time  eve 
day  with  the  girls,  and  it  is  very  touching  to  s 
her  now  threading  the  needle  of  some  one  with  t 
tip  of  her  harmless  tongue,  now  helping  others 
take  up  dropped  stitches,  and  always  eager  to 
of  service  to  those  who  need  assistance. 

The  articles  sent  to  the  exhibition,  which  w 
held  in  Amsterdam,  last  August,  in  connection  wi 
the  Yth  international  congress  of  the  instructc 
and  friends  of  the  blind,  were  among  the  finest  ev 
made  by  our  scholars,  and  they  did  great  credit 
their  skill  and  taste. 

Both  Miss  Abby  J.  Dillingham,  the  prinoip 
teacher,  and  her  assistant,  Miss  Cora  L.  Davis,  a 
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heartily  devoted  to  the  progress  of  their  pupils, 
and  they  take  a  deep  interest  and  a  commendable 
pride  in  the  excellence  of  their  work.  They  are 
constantly  on  the  alert  for  introducing  improve- 
ments, and  for  opening  new  paths  of  usefulness  to 
those  who  are  placed  under  their  charge. 

An  Indian  woman  has  been  employed  during 
the  past  year  to  teach  some  of  our  girls  the  art  of 
making  fancy  baskets  of  diflFerent  sizes  and  shapes^ 
with  fine  strips  of  shavings  colored  in  various  tints, 
and  several  of  them  have  become  proficient  in  it. 
This  was  the  third  attempt  which  we  have  made  in 
this  direction,  and  I  am  glad  to  say,  that  it  proved 
quite  a  success.  The  sole  obstacle  to  the  steady 
and  profitable  practice  of  this  handicraft  by  oUr 
graduates  lies  in  the  difficulty  of  securing  a  reliable 
and  unfailing  source  of  raw  materials,  which  are  at 
present  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  Indians. 

Department  of  Physical  Training. 

"  To  be  strong 

Is  to  be  happy." 

Longfellow. 

A  superstructure  of  intellectual  achievement  and 
moral  excellence  can  no  more  be  reared  upon  the 
foundations  of  an  enervated  and  unsound  body, 
than  a  magnificent  temple  or  a  beautiful  cathedral 
can  be  securely  built  on  shifting  sands  and  decayed 
timbers. 

Hence   any  scheme   of   education   which  pays 
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special  attention  to  the  training  of  the  mind,  and 
fails  to  provide  properly  for  the  necessities  of  the 
physical  organism,  is  one-sided  and  faulty.  It  is 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  principles  of  physiology, 
and  is  radically  and  fundamentally  defective.  The 
development  produced  by  its  means  is  unsymmet- 
rical,  and  will  not  yield  the  best  results.  Xo  mat- 
ter how  clever  and  well  informed  an  individual 
may  be,  if  his  mental  equipment  has  been  acquired 
at  the  expense  of  his  material  frame,  he  is  sadly 
weighted  in  running  the  race  that  is  set  before  him, 
and  disaster  sooner  or  later  is  very  liable  to  over- 
take him. 

"  The  best  brain,''  remarks  Herbert  Spencer, "  is 
found  of  little  service,  if  there  be  not  enough  of 
vital  energy  to  work  it,  and  hence  to  obtain  the  one 
by  sacrificing  the  source  of  the  other  is  now  con- 
sidered a  folly,  a  folly  which  the  eventual  failure  of 
juvenile  prodigies  continually  illustrates." 

Reason,  experience  and  the  testimony  of  science, 
all  combine  to  show,  that  the  training  of  the  body 
and  keeping  it  in  good  health  and  strength  is  a 
condition  sine  qua  non  for  the  sanity  and  growth 
ofthe  indwelling  mind. 

But,  if  physical  culture  is  so  great  a  necessity 
and  indispensable  factor  in  the  education  of  seeing 
persons,  in  that  of  the  blind,  whose  infirmity  is 
unquestionably  a  positive  hindrance  to  the  free  and 
uninterrupted  exercise  of  the  muscular  system,  and 
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very   often  undermines  the   bodily  powers,   it  is 
demanded  with  tenfold  force. 

The  importance  of  this  fact  has  been  fully  recog- 
nized in  our  school,  and  the  roots  of  our  system  of 
education  are  planted  in  the  gymnasium,  where  a 
series  of  well  chosen  and  beneficial  exercises,  con- 
sisting of  calisthenics,  military  drill,  swinging, 
vaulting,  marching,  climbing  and  the  like,  have 
been  regularly  pursued  under  the  direction  of 
experienced  and  competent  teachers.  With  but 
few  exceptions,  designated  by  our  medical  inspector 
for  good  and  sufficient  cause,  the  pupils  of  both 
sexes  have  devoted  four  hours  per  week  to  physical 
culture  by  means  of  gymnastics. 

The  results  of  this  training,  blended  with  the 
efltects  of  the  exercise  which  they  are  required  to 
take  at  intervals  on  the  piazzas,  the  gallery,  and 
in  their  daily  walks,  are  very  conspicuous  in  the 
development  of  bodily  strength  and  elasticity,  the 
power  of  endurance,  the  grace  of  carriage,  the 
symmetry  in  growth,  the  vivacity  in  movement,  and 
the  suavity  in  manners  of  the  majority  of  the 
participants. 
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The  Kindergarten  and  its  Prospects. 

"  Because  the  sunlight  dances  on  the  sea, 

Which  smiles  beneath  a  blue  unclouded  skv  ; 
Becausfe  tlie  little  waves  break  joyously 

And  catch  the  rainbow  tints  that  through  them  fly ; 
Because  our  ship  sails  smoothly  o'er  the  main, 

With  snow-white  canvas  and  a  favoring  breeze : 
Because  the  hearts  on  board  feel  naught  of  pain. 

And  tranquil  days  bring  nights  of  dreamful  ease  ; 
Because  we  fear  no  shipwreck  or  distress, 

And  sail  secure  from  friendly  port  to  iwrt,  — 
Shall  we  believe  each  vovajje  like  to  this. 

And,  safe  ourselves,  give  other  ships  no  thought?" 

Le  Row. 

All  the  children  who  embark  in  the  voyage  of 
existence  do  not  traverse  the  vast  ocean  of  human 
life  on  staunch  and  perfect  ships.  Nor  do  they 
glide  invariably  on  smiling  waters  beneath  a  blue^ 
unclouded  bky.  Far  from  it.  On  the  contrary, 
some  of  them  sail  on  defective  and  unseaworthy 
vessels  in  the  midst  of  frowning  darkness  and  sul- 
len waves,  and,  with  tattered  sails  or  rudder  gone, 
and  sailors  disabled  on  the  deck,  are  struggling 
with  the  tempest,  and  oftentimes  in  danger  ol 
becoming  a  hopeless  wreck. 

This  is  the  case  with  the  little  sightless  waifd 
for  whom  we  j^lead.  The  fragile  craft  which  bears 
these  children,  navigating  under  the  rage  of  a 
black  storm  through  foaming  surges  and  breaking 
billows  and  surrounded  by  multifarious  perils, 
hoisted  some  time  ago  a  signal  of  distress/  and  a 
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thriUing  call  for  help  was  sent  ashore.  Earnest 
appeals  on  behalf  of  the  tiny  passengers  were 
repeatedly  made  to  the  community;  and  their 
rescue   became  a  public  concern. 

In  order  to  fully  understand  the  magnitude  of 
the  affliction  of  little  blind  children  among  our 
poorest  classes,  and  to  realize  the  immensity  of  the 
disadvantages  arising  therefrom,  let  us  look  for  a 
moment  at  the  educational  and  aesthetic  benefits 
derived  from  the  sense  of  sight,  and  compare  them 
with  the  privations  attendant  upon  its  absence. 

The  chief  part  of  all  human  learning  is  wrought  / 
early  in  life.     Childhood  is  the  most  valuable  period  / 
for  formative  purposes.    Education  is  then  carried! 
on  unconsciously.     Curiosity  impels  the  senses  to  \ 
activity,  and  the  subsoil  of  the  intellectual  faculties 
is  gradually  cultivated.     The  outer  world  affords 
uncommon  facilities  for  the  best  and  simplest  kind 
of  schooling.     In  the  words  of  Pope, — 

''  Uncrriug  nature,  still  divinely  bright, 
One  clear,  unchanged  and  universal  light, 
Life,  force,  and  beauty  must  to  all  impart, 
At  once  the  source,  and  end,  and  test  of  art." 

l^ature  is  always  busy  with  children,  and  keeps 
them  in  continual  training.  She  opens  before  and 
around  them  a  gorgeous  and  ever  changing  pan- 
orama, and  from  the  first  dawn  of  their  intelligence 
they  are  favored  with  an  uninterrupted  series  of 
lessons  of  various   kinds.     The   radiant   sunshine 
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glistening  upon  the  leaves  and  on  the  impearled 
gems  of  the  morning  dew,  and  playing  in  dclicioufl 
currents  of  warmth  over  the  reeking   earth;  the 
meadow  spreading  away  under  its  golden  flood  and 
rolling  and  rising  in  endless  waves,  bearing  like 
while-specked  foam  upon  their  crests  a  sea  with  here 
and  there  a  floating  patch  of  crimson    clover  or 
yellow  haze  of  buttercups;  the  pastures   clothed 
with  flocks;  the  crystalline  founts  springing  up  and 
showering  down  amidst  the  clusters  of  the  jasmine 
and  the  rose;  the  forest  with  its  copious  streamlets 
and  majestic  trees;  the  stately  pines  uplifting  their 
fretted  summits  tipped  with  cones  ;  the  oaks  tossing 
up  their  broad  arms  with  a  spirit  and  strength  that 
kindles  the  dawning  pride   and  purposes   of  the 
beholder;  the  hills  climbing  green  and  grand  to  the 
skies,  or  stretching  away  in  distance  their  soft  blue, 
smoky  caps;  the  ranges  of  lofty  mountains   with 
their  "  snowy  scalps  pinnacled  in  clouds; "  the  fiery 
volcanoes  belching  forth  awful  flames  with  torrents 
of  ashes,  and  sending  up  volumes  of  curled  and 
solemn  smoke;  the  brooks  flowing  through  rocky 
passes  and  among  flowery  creeks  and  nodding  ferns, 
and  filling  the  woods  with  light;  the  rivers  "  pouring 
slantwise  the  long  defiles,"  or  marching  calmly  to 
the  deep  through  sombre  leafy  screens  and  smiling 
verdant  vales;  the  giant  ocean  sparkling  in  glee  or 
swelling  in  anger  and  "  leaping  from  rock  to  rock- 
in  delicious  bound;"  the  grandeur  of  the  heavens, 
bespangled  with  their  Pleiades  and  with  innumer- 
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able  other  isles  of  light  piercing  through  the 
mellow  shade  and  glittering  like  a  swarm  of  fire- 
flies tangled  in  a  silver  braid,  —  all  these,  together 
with  the  works  of  art  and  the  inventions  of  human 
ingenuity,  afford  an  ample  field  for  mental  devel- 
opment and  moral  culture  to  those  who  have  eyes 
and  can  see.  They  train  their  senses  to  keenness, 
refine  their  taste,  mould  their  habits,  foster  in  them 
a  tendency  toward  the  true  and  the  natural,  give 
breadth  and  depth  to  the  hopes  and  aspirations, 
and  strengthen  the  more  manly  qualities.  Through 
their  silent  influence  the  perceptions  are  ever  at 
work  observing,  comparing  and  contrasting,  while 
the  sentiments,  the  imagination,  the  reason  and  the 
conscience  are  undergoing  a  corresponding  evolu- 
tion, and  a  mastery  is  being  won  over  every  physical 
power. 

''  One  look  on  nature's  open  face 
Should  be  enough  to  give  her  grace 
To  life  and  thought,  to  bid  us  be 
More  like  herself  as  day  by  dav 
We  journey  through  time's  highway. 


The  nearest  scene,  the  scene  afar, 
The  twilight  gleam,  the  twinkling  star, 

The  shining  of  a  crystal  sea, 
All  these  are  joys  whose  blissful  stay 
Seems  born  to  never  fade  away." 

Many  of  the  pages  of  this  wonderful  and  most 
instructive  book  of  nature  are  blank  to  the  blind. 
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They  have  no  means  of  access  to  its  treasures,  no 
feasts  over  its  contents.  From  the  moment  that 
night,  the  "  sable  goddess,  from  her  ebon  throne, 
in  ray  less  majesty,  stretches  forth  her  leaden  sceptre 
over  them "  and  draws  her  sullen  curtain  around 
them,  both  the  jewelled  mantle  of  the  sky  with  its 
countless  living  sapphires,  which  she  gathers  around 
her  regal  form,  and  the  cheerful  face  of  the  young 
Phoebus  are  vanished  from  their  view,  and  ever- 
during  darkness  falls  precipitate  over  them.  Their 
horizon  is  completely  veiled,  and  they  can  obtain 
no  distinct  perception  of  the  prodigious  variety  of 
objects  which  lie  beyond  the  radius  which  can  be 
spanned  by  the  length  of  their  own  arms.  As 
Thomson  expresses  it,  — 

' '  At  every  step, 
Solemn  iiiul  slow,  the  bhadows  blacker  fall, 
Aud  all  is  awful  listening  gloom  around." 

This  barrier  which  exists  between  the  mind  of 
the  blind  and  the  outer  world,  aside  from  depriving 
them  of  one  of  the  most  prolific  and  unfailing 
sources  of  instruction  and  joy,  acts  as  a  disturbing 
force  in  the  order  of  the  development  of  the 
different  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  which  go 
to  form  character,  undermines  the  vitality  of  their 
bodily  organization,  and  renders  them  as  w^eak  and 
ii'resolute  in  thought  as  they  are  feeble  and  flabby 
in  fibre.  Its  eileets,  as  seen  in  a  large  number 
of    individual.^,  are  somewhat  like  those   of    light 
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ing it  to  grow  crooked. 

A  system  of  broad  and  liberal  education,  based 
upon  sound  scientific  principles  and  taking  cogui- 
zance  of  the  physical  peculiarities  and  psychological 
phenomena  arising  from  the  loss  of  sight,  is  the 
only  means  which  can  counteract  the  influences  of 
the  privation  to  which  the  blind  are  subject  for  life, 
reduce  its  consequences  to  the  minimum,  and  enable 
its  victims  to  rise  superior  to  fortune  and  win 
victory  from  adversity  itself.    "Without  this  aid, 

"  Life  would  be  a  dreary  load 
Along  a  rough  and  weary  i-oad." 

Unfortunately  this  blessing  does  not  cover  the 
whole  ground  at  present.  As  has  been  repeatedly 
stated  in  these  reports,  there  is  in  New  England 
a  large  number  of  blind  children  from  four  to  nine 
years  of  age,  who  are  deprived  of  the  common 
education  of  those  who  see.  Their  birthright  to 
regular  and  systematic  instruction  is  wholly  ignored 
on  account  of  their  infirmity.  There  is  no  provision 
of  light  to  illumine  their  pathway  and  reveal  to 
them  the  many  things  that  otherwise  must  lie  hid- 
den in  darkness.  They  are  allowed  to  grow  under 
the  shadows  of  the  most  profound  ignorance. 

But,  black  as  the  landscape  is,  the  background 
is  gloomier  still.  For  most  of  these  hapless  human 
beings  are  secluded  in  homes,  which  often  are 
comfortless  and  in  some  instances  even   vicious, 
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and  are  allowed  to  vegetate  like  untamed  creatures. 
From  the  very  nature  of  their  calamity  they  are 
doomed  to  idleness  and  inertia.  Hedged  in  by 
their  affliction  and  by  the  dangers  and  privations 
which  beset  their  surroundings,  they  are  without 
occupation,  and  have  nothing  to  incite  them  to 
action  and  to  aid  them  in  receiving  impressions  or 
information  from  the  outside  world.  They  are 
shrouded  from  infancy  in  a  ceaseless  gloom  that 
has  settled  down  like  night  upon  them.  They  live 
in  a  state  of  the  most  grievous  destitution  and 
degradation.  They  waste  away  under  the  rust  of 
neglect,  and  not  infrequently  for  the  want  of  suffi- 
cient food  and  raiment  and  proper  care.  Unnur- 
tured, untaught  and  unhelped,  they  are  fated  to 
grow  like  useless  weeds  in  the  swamps  of  misery 
and  the  low  lands  of  wretchedness. 


"  Meagre  their  looks, 
Sharp  misery  hath  worn  them  to  the  bones. 
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The  tainted  air  which  most  of  these  unfortunate 
human  beings  breathe  in  the  foul  tenements  and 
the  dirty  streets  and  filthy  alleys  of  the  larger  cities, 
is  sapping  their  vitality,  poisoning  their  blood,  sow- 
ing their  bodies  with  the  seeds  of  disease,  or  foster- 
ing the  germination  of  those  maladies  already 
planted  by  inheritance,  and  rendering  them  unfit  to 
contend  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  Moreover, 
their  environment  is  pregnant  with  a  variety  of 
peinieious    influences,   which   stunt   their   natural 
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growth,  and  produce  such  phybieal  peculiarities, 
intellectual  distortions,  and  moral  deformities  as  no 
amonrit  of  skilful  training  in  later  years  can  remedy. 
A  gradual  stupefaction,  which  in  some  instances 
steals  over  their  minds,  ends  in  feeble-mindedness 
or  hopeless  imbecility.  It  is  no  hyperbole  to  say, 
that  the  cradle  is  a  curse  to  most  of  these  children, 
their  life  a  series  of  troubles,  their  daily  bread 
eaten  in  tears. 

"Ttiese  misGrics  arc  more  tbaa  may  be  borne." 

But  there  is  no  doubt,  that  in  the  souls  of  these 
children  there  are  the  germs  of  some  blossoms  of 
good  and  promise,  which  would  open,  if  they 
could  only  find  sunshine  and  free  air  to  expand 
them.  The  light  of  truth  and  knowledge,  of 
honor  and  love,  can  be  introduced  into  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  these  victims  of  affliction  by  means 
of  a  thorough  education  ;  and,  by  the  aid  of  early 
and  eflScient  training,  they  can  bo  rescued  from 
the  very  jaws  of  intellectual  and  moral  darkness, 
and  made  good,  active,  helpful  and  useful  men 
ond  women.  As  the  primroses  and  violets  lie  in 
ambush  till  the  first  warm  breath  of  the  spring 
bids  them  reveal  themselves,  so  the  minds  of  these 
lowly  waifs  remain  buried  in  the  sepulchre  of 
neglect  and  rust,  waiting  for  the  angel  of  kind- 
ness and  of  benevolent  generosity  to  roll  off  the 
stone  fi"om  the  entrance  to  their  prison,  and  to 
call  them  forth  to  resurrection  and  life.    Each  one 
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of  them  has  powers  within  him  which  can  be  de- 
veloped and  brought  to  fruition,  and  it  is  of  the 
utmost  consequence,  that  they  should  have  a  fair 
opportunity  to  unfold  their  higher  nature,  and  to 
be  so  trained  as  to  become  self-supporting,  and  to 
have  in  their  own  hands  the  means  of  earning  an 
honest  livelihood. 

*'  In  each  life  however  lowlv, 
There  are  mio^hty  seeds  of  good. 
Still  we  shrink  from  all  appealing, 
With  a  timid,  '  if  we  couldJ  ** 

In  the  early  history  of  this  institution,  Dr.  Howe 
used  to  receive  some  children  at  the  tenderest  age 
and  educate  them  under  its  roof;  but,  owing  to 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  establishment,  this  prac- 
tice was  necessarily  discontinued  many  years  ago, 
and  there  is  now  no  pi'ovision  for  them  whatever, 
cither  here  or  elsewhere.  The  result  is,  that  our 
school  is  sadly  crippled  for  want  of  a  prepatory 
department,  where  the  sightless  waifs  may  be 
kindly  treated,  j)arentally  cared  for,  and  methodi- 
cally assiisted  to  acquire  under  proper  guidance 
those  elementary  ideas  w^hich  seeing  children  of 
the  same  age  obtain  through  their  play  and  from 
their  use  of  the  eye  in  observation. 

In  order  to  supply  this  fundamental  and  indis- 
pensable step  in  the  ladder  of  the  education  of 
the  blind,  a  kindergarten  school,  where  all  the 
little  sightless  waifs  can  be  at  once  removed  from 
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their  dismal  abodes  and  injiinous  surroundings  ; 
and  placed  under  suitable  care  and  homo-like 
influence,  is  absolutely  needed  and  imperatively,' 
demanded. 

This  infant  institution  should  be,  in  all  its 
domestic  arrangements  and  educational  appoint- 
ments, a  complete  and  sunny  nurseryj  in  which 
the  germinating  faculties  and  budding  powers  of 
early  childhood  shall  be  skilfully  drawn  out  and 
pro|ierly  developed  and  directed  into  their  legiti- 
mate channels  of  activity,  —  and  Froebel's  system 
of  education,  which  is  most  admirably  adapted  to 
the  condition,  special  wants  and  peculiar  require- 
ments of  the  blind,  should  rule  supreme  in  this 
new  establishment,  and  be  the  alpha  and  omega 
in  its  methods  of  training. 

This  wonderful  system  is  the  true  starting-point 
on  the  royal  road  of  learning,  and  is  unapproacha- 
ble as  an  ethical  and  educational  agent.  It  is 
rational  in  its  essence,  broad  in  its  principles, 
natural  in  its  methods,  rich  in  its  resources,  and 
boundless  in  its  humanity.  Through  its  benign 
influence  the  sombre  and  lowering  clouds  of 
dismal  empiricism  and  stiif  formality  are  lined 
with  the  silver  streaks  of  thoughtful  science  and 
cheerful  naturalness,  and  the  tiny  human  beings 
who  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  placed  under  it 
grow  and  flourish  as  steadily  as  the  plants  spring 
up  and  thrive  in  a  fertile  soil  under  the  genial 
warmth  of  the  sun  and  the  dew  of  heaven.    By  a 
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graduated  series  of  plays  and  gifts,  of  exercises 
and  occupations,  of  singing  and  merriment,  the 
children  are  unconsciously  led  to  observe  atten- 
tively, to  perceive  correctly,  to  listen  intelligently, 
to  apprehend  readily,  to  thmk  spontaneously,  to 
acquire  accurate  notions  of  things,  to  express 
themselves  clearly,  to  gain  bodily  activity  and 
manual  dexterity,  and  to  cultivate  a  taste  for 
labor,  an  appreciation  of  beauty  and  a  love  for 
truth  and  goodness,  which  form  the  groundwork 
of  industrial,  aesthetic,  and  moral  education.  Hap- 
piness, self-reliance,  helpfulness,  confidence,  self- 
forgetful  ness,  improvement  in  health,  development 
of  the  ideas  of  number  and  form,  nice  discrim- 
inatiou,  and  habits  of  neatness  and  cleanliness,  of 
kindness  and  courtesy,  of  order  and  industry,  all 
these  develop  fully  and  freely  under  the  kinder- 
garten system.  Here  the  dumb  needs  of  the 
children  are  met,  their  blind  energies  directed, 
their  unasked  questions  answered  in  anticipation, 
their  groping  fingers  clasped  in  a  firm  yet  tender 
hand  and  guided  to  tasks  which  reward  the  labor 
of  learning,  and  thus  the  pupil  grows  in  faith  and 
hope  as  he  ripens  in  experience  and  wisdom. 
Here,  while  the  senses  are  sharpened,  the  mental 
faculties  unfolded,  and  the  tissues  of  the  physical 
structure  invigorated,  the  intellect  is  built  up  high 
with  knowledge,  the  doors  to  productive  force  and 
creative    power    are    unfastened,    and    the    moral 
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foundatione  of  the  character  are  laid  deep  in  the 
heart. 

Of  the  great  and  lasting  benefits  of  the  kinder- 
garten with  special  reference  to  the  case  of  the 
blind  we  have  BO  ample  a  proof  and  convincing 
testimony  in  facts,  that  we  need  not  waste  many 
words.  During  the  past  five  years  Froebel's  sys- 
tem has  been  introduced  and  practised  in  our 
school,  and  its  results  have  been  truly  marvellous. 
Pupils  whose  faculties  had  been  weakened  and 
enervated  by  unwise  indulgence  or  benumbed  by 
the  frost  of  privation,  and  who,  sinking  gradually 
into  sluggishness  and  idibcy,  were  averse  even  to 
locomotion,  and  unable  so  much  as  to  tie  the 
strings  of  their  shoes,  have  been  reclaimed,  and 
have  made  remarkable  progress.  Boys  and  girls 
who  seemed  entirely  helpless,  and  had  no  com- 
mand whatever  of  their  hands,  have  been  aroused 
to  energy  and  activity  through  its  ministry.  More- 
over, its  progressive  spirit  has  penetrated  into 
every  class-room,  creeping  silently  into  the  thoughts 
of  every  teacher,  and  thus  some  of  the  lingering 
shadows  of  past  methods  have  been  touched  by 
the  brightness  of  the  coming  morning. 

For  the  establishment  and  endowment  of  a  sepa- 
rate kindergarten  and  primary  school  for  little 
sightless  childi-en,  around  which  cluster  so  many 
hopes  and  reasonable  e:xpectations  for  the  future 
welf&re  and  prosperity  of  the  blind,  a  movement 
was  inaugurated  in  1882,  and  it  has  been  carried 
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on  ever  since  with  unrelaxed  energy  and  unyield- 
ing firmness. 

This  enterprise,  born  of  pure  benevolence  and 
nursed  in  the  earnest  desire  of  carrying  the  lamp 
of  intellectual  and  moral  light  to  those  who  are 
denied  the  splendor  of  heaven  and  the  beauties  of 
external  nature,  has  no  selfish  purpose  in  contem- 
plation. It  aims  at  the  deliverance  of  all  classes  of 
sightless  children,  regardless  of  race,  color,  creed 
or  condition.  Its  benefits  are  to  be  extended  all 
over  New  England,  from  the  darkest  and  most 
joyless  tenement  houses  in  the  city  to  the  dreariest 
and  most  remote  hamlets  in  the  country.  Its  im- 
portance in  a  philanthropic  and  educational,  as 
well  as  in  an  economic  and  social  point  of  view,  is 
too  evident  to  need  demonstration  or  argument. 
Like  some  towering  mountain-peak,  it  is  impres- 
sive from  whatever  side  it  is  approached.  Pre- 
sented in  its  true  light,  developed  with  proper 
energy,  maintained  with  unfailing  perseverance, 
and  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  reliance  upon  its 
own  inherent  goodness  and  upon  the  fair-minded- 
ness of  the  community,  the  project  has  commended 
itself  to  the  feelings  and  to  the  judgment  of  our 
fellow-citizens,  and  has  received  that  degree  of 
public  attention,  which  is  a  sure  pledge  of  suc- 
cess. The  call  for  aid  in  its  furtherance  was  as 
swift  in  reaching  many  a  wise  head  and  tender 
heart. 
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"  As  ia  a  winged  measenger  from  heaven, 
When  he  befitrides  the  lazy,  pacmg  clouds, 
And  sails  upon  the  bosom  of  the  air." 

The  devotion  of  our  pupils  to  the  proposed 
kindergarten  has  continued  to  be  as  ardent  as 
ever,  and  their  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  its  in- 
terests and  the  fruition  of  its  promise  has  been 
truly  unparalleled.  They  have  consecrated  them- 
selves afresh  solemnly  to  its  work.  They  have 
labored  incessantly,  in  season  and  out  of  season, 
to  keep  the  enterprise  before  the  public,  and  to 
enlist  the  cooperation  of  those  who  have  the 
stewardship  of  riches,  in  its  behalf.  They  have 
omitted  or  left  undone  nothing  which  could  be 
of  service  to  the  cause  of  their  tiny  sisters  and 
brothers  in  misfortune.  The  difficulties  in  their 
way  seemed  innumerable  and  almost  dishearten- 
ing ;  but  they  seized  upon  the  girdle  of  Hercules 
with  admirable  alacrity.  Concerts,  entertainments, 
exhibitions  and  personal  appeals  have  been  resorted 
to  in  succession  ;  and  there  is  ample  proof,  that 
they  have  not  failed  of  their  purpose.  Feebly  as 
the  little  fingers  hare  struck  and  played  on  the 
master-chord  of  beneficence,  whose  enchanting 
music  has  been  so  often  heard  in  our  community, 
they  have  drawn  forth  tones  of  cordiality  and 
good  will,  which  encouraged  and  bade  them  con- 
tinue their  course  unswervingly.  The  icicles  of 
indifference  melted  away  under  the  rays  of  the 
sun  of  earnestness  and  determination. 
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Sparks  of  genuine  enthusiasm,  thrown  out  from 
the  souls  of  these  little  laborers,  fell  into  the  wide 
circle  of  the  community  at  large,  and  lighted  living 
fires  in  many  helpful  and  feeling  hearts.  The 
sympathy  of  children  and  youth,  as  well  as  of 
grown  persons,  was  generally  aroused,  and  their 
hands  were  stretched  forth  in  aid.  Seldom  has 
a  movement  appealed  so  strongly  to  the  current 
of  popular  feeling.  The  poor  from  the  rude  bench 
of  toil,  the  rich  from  their  velvet  cushions  of  ease 
and  affluence,  the  strong  and  healthy  from  the 
field  of  their  occupations,  the  lame  and  invalid 
from  the  depths  of  their  imprisonment,  all  vied 
with  one  another  for  the  opportunity  of  rendering 
the  lives  of  their  little  blind  friends  more  bright. 

The  methods  adopted  by  all  these  kind  helpers 
to  raise  money  for  the  benefit  of  the  kindergarten 
were  both  numerous  and  very  fruitful,  and  they 
wore  only  exceeded  in  touching  interest  by  in- 
stances of  self-sacrificing  generosity  on  the  part  of 
those  poor  little  ones  who  had  but  a  "  mite "  to 
give.  The  exemplary  readiness  and  pleasure  with 
which  one  of  our  sightless  girls  parted  with  a 
portion  of  her  Christmas  presents  in  order  to  con- 
tribute them  to  the  tables  of  the  bazaar  organized 
and  carried  out  by  her  schoolmates  was  matched 
by  the  precious  offering  of  a  very  little  fellow,  a 
pupil  of  the  Cottage  place  kindergarten,  who, — hav- 
ing attended  a  fair  held  for  the  benefit  of  our  infant 
school  and  not  having  a  single  penny  to  bestow,  — 
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to  be  given  to  one  of  the  younger  boys  of  this 
institution.  Such  deeds,  prompted  by  the  instincts 
of  true  philanthropy,  —  which  is  the  best  leaven  1 
for  the  heavy  dough  of  human  selfishness,  —  are  ! 
more  than  pathetic  and  significant ;  they  are  '■ 
almost  heroic,  and  carry  in  themselves  the  ele- 
ments of  a  hallowed  future. 

"  There  they  stand, 
Shining  in  order  like  a  living  hymn 
Written  in  light." 

It  is  impossible  to  give  a  detailed  narrative  here 
of  the  ways  and  means  devised  by  the  children  and 
their  coadjutors  during  the  past  year  in  Boston  and 
various  other  cities  and  towns,  for  the  purpose  ot 
obtaining  substantial  support  for  the  kindergarten, 
as  well  as  of  the  results  accruing  therefrom,  and 
we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  accounts  of  the 
treasurer,  where  will  be  found  a  complete  list  of 
the  names  of  the  contributors  to  the  fund,  and  of 
the  amounts  received  from  each  and  all  sources. 

The  results  of  these  efforts,  rich  as  they  were  in 
sympathy  and  kindness  and  good  will,  and  in 
touching  incidents  of  self-sacrifice,  were  insufficient 
in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  however,  and  the 
prospect  of  investing  the  enterprise  with  a  tangible 
form  seemed  rather  remote.  But  to  the  steady 
stream  of  the  offerings  of  the  people  of  moderate 
circumstances,  which  could  scarcely  rise  above  the 
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rocks  and  stones  of  the  brook-bed,  was  added  the 
current  of  a  few  large  donations,  which  swelled  it 
in  volume  and  increased  the  force  and  rapidity  of 
its  course. 

The  proceeds  of  the  fair  held  in  the  autumn  by 
Mrs.  J.  Huntington  Wolcott  in  her  house,  amount- 
ing to  $4,612.89,  were  the  first  copious  spring, 
which  was  turned  into  this  stream  of  beneficence. 
Under  the  auspices  of  this  noble  lady  and  most 
devoted  friend  to  the  cause  of  the  blind,  Mrs- 
Francis  Brooks  and  a  group  of  young  ladies  of 
unbounded  philanthropy  and  high  social  distinc- 
tion, labored  most  assiduously  to  achieve  what 
proved  a  grand  success. 

A  few  months  later  a  most  munificent  gift  of 
$10,000  was  sent  to  us  by  a  Boston  lady,  whose 
name  is  withheld  from  the  public  ken  in  compli- 
ance -with  her  wishes,  but  it  will  be  indelibly 
engraved  in  the  hearts  of  scores  of  sightless  chil- 
dren and  their  helpers.  This  was  truly  a  royal 
present,  and  all  the  more  precious,  because  it  was 
wholly  voluntary  and  unsought.  Who  shall  come 
after  this  queen  of  benevolence?  Such  an  example 
of  princely  liberality  is  indeed  rare.  But  why 
should  it  be  so?  Are  there  no  others  in  our  com- 
munity, who  might,  with  no  sacrifice  of  comfort, 
give  an  equal  amount  of  money,  thus  following 
with  steady  footsteps  in  the  celestial  track  of  gen- 
erosity? Can  it  be  true,  that  the  sensibilities  of 
the  great  majority  of  the  knights  of  wealth  are  so 
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hardened  by  the  greed  for  accumulation  as  to  ren- 
der them  utterly  mdifferent  to  the  woes  of  suffering 
humanity?    But, 

^^  That  man  may  last,  but  never  lives, 
Who  much  receives,  but  nothing  gives  ; 
Whom  none  can  love,  whom  none  can  thank, 
Creation's  blot,  creation's  blank." 

The  receipt  of  the  above-named  donations,  as 
well  as  those  of  Miss  Ann  Wiggles  worth,  Mrs. 
Sarah  S.  Russell,  Mr.  Francis  Brooks,  and  several 
others,  to  which  we  cannot  refer  without  feelings 
of  the  deepest  gratitude  and  the  most  profound 
reverence,  enabled  us  to  come  to  a  definite  conclu- 
sion with  regard  to  the  purchase  of  a  suitable  lot 
of  land  for  the  establishment  of  the  kindergarten. 
Honor  and  praise  to  the  wisdom  and  foresight  of 
all  the  members  of  the  committee  in  charge  of  this 
project,  but  especially  to  the  energy  and  sagacity 
of  their  indefatigable  chairman,  Mr.  Samuel  G. 
Snelling,  —  whose  cordial  sympathy  and  noble  en- 
thusiasm for  the  cause  of  the  blind,  are  among  the 
strongest  forces  in  its  advancement,  the  negotiations 
in  this  direction  were  conducted  to  a  successful 
issue.  The  Hyde  estate  in  Roxbury  was  secured 
for  thirty  thousand  dollars,  and  thus  the  founda- 
tions of  the  infant  institution  were  laid  deep  and 
broad  on  a  solid  rock. 

This  site  comprises  a  tract  of  six  acres  and 
thirty  rods  of  land,  and  is  most  eligible  in  every 
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way.  It  is  only  three  miles  and  a  half  distant  from 
the  city  hall,  and  very  accessible  both  by  steam 
raih'oad  trains  and  horse  cars,  the  latter  passing  in 
front  of  it.  The  grounds  are  high  and  dry,  and 
the  entire  vicinity  is  most  healthful  and  desirable 
for  the  growth  of  such  an  inrtitntion  as  we  intend 
planting  there.  Allowing  suflGicient  space  for  a 
group  of  eight  commodious  cottages,  —  each  sep- 
arate from  the  others  and  calculated  to  accommo- 
date from  thirty-five  to  forty  persons, — and  also  for 
a  central  or  administration  building,  large  enough 
to  contain  school  and  music  rooms,  a  library  and  a 
hall,  offices  and  a  museum,  workshops  and  a  gym- 
nasium, there  will  be  ample  room  left  for  extensive 
play-grounds,  court  yards,  flower  gardens,  lawns, 
shade  trees,  and  the  like. 

As  soon  as  we  obtained  possession  of  the  prop- 
erty, measures  were  taken  at  once  to  put  the  prem- 
ises in  order,  and  to  provide  for  the  opening  of  the 
nucleus  of  a  kindergarten  at  the  earliest  possible 
date,  with  a  dozen  or  fifteen  tiny  pupils  selected 
from  those  among  the  numerous  and  eager  appli- 
cants, who  are  exposed  to  pernicious  influences 
and  must  be  at  once  rescued  from  the  clutches  of 
debasement  and  distress  which  surround  them.  As 
none  of  the  three  old  dwelling-houses  on  the  place 
was  found,  on  thorough  examination,  suitable  to  be 
used  as  a  boarding  school  even  temporarily,  it  was 
unanimously  decided  by  the  committee  to  erect  a 
new  one,  86  feet  long,  45  feet  wide,  and  3  stories 
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high.  One  of  the  leading  architects  in  Boston, 
Mr.  Samuel  D.  Kelley,  kindly  drew  a  set  of  excel- 
lent plans  and  specifications,  and  contributed  them 
to  the  cause  free  of  charge.  Hard  brick  with  free- 
stone trimmings  were  the  materials  chosen  for  the 
proposed  building,  and  there  was  an  earnest  desire 
to  have  it  finished  and  ready  for  occupancy  early 
in  November.  To  this  end  arrangements  were 
being  made  with  all  reasonable  speed,  and  every- 
thing seemed  favorable  to  its  attainment.  But 
while  we  were  about  to  commence  operations  for 
the  excavation  of  the  foundation  of  the  new  struct- 
ure it  was  discovered,  that,  in  order  to  grade  the 
grounds  and  level  them  on  the  side  of  Day  street, 
a  ponderous  ledge  would  have  to  be  removed  by 
blasting,  and  that  the  whole  cellar  of  the  building 
would  have  to  be  carved  out  of  the  solid  rock. 
This  unforeseen  and  unexpected  labor  could  un- 
doubtedly have  been  accomplished  in  six  weeks  or 
two  months;  but  its  completion  within  such  limits 
would  have  involved  an  additional  expense,  which 
was  beyond  our  slender  means.  Hence  we  were 
compelled  for  the  sake  of  economy,  to  allow  such 
a  length  of  time  for  the  labor  as  would  help  to  re- 
duce the  cost  of  the  job.  As  a  consequence,  the 
laying  of  the  corner  stone  has  been  unavoidably 
postponed  until  next  spring.  I  need  scarcely  say 
how  great  a  disappointment  this  delay  was  to  those 
who  take  so  lively  an  interest  in  the  establishment 
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of  the  kindergarten;  but  we  had  to  yield  to  th 

■ 

inevitable. 

"''Avdyxa  xai  Beoi  neBovratJ' 

After  much  discussion  and  careful  considen 
tion  of  the  matter,  a  satisfactory  agreement  ws 
finally  efiected  with  a  responsible  contractor,  an 
the  ground  was  broken  in  the  latter  part  ( 
August. 

Thus  the  first  and  most  important  step  has  be< 
taken.  The  consummation  of  the  project  has  passe 
out  of  the  nebulous  stage  of  uncertainty ,  and  enten 
the  domain  of  accomplished  facts.  The  friends 
the  enterprise  look  forward  with  joyous  antieipatii 
to  the  not  far  distant  day,  when  in  the  place  whe 
this  massive  ridge  of  rough  and  useless  stone 
now  being  demolished  and  carted  away,  educatit 
will  open  wide  her  doors  to  those  from  whom  tl 
rays  of  the  sun  are  totally  shut  out  She  will  « 
their  fettered  souls  out  from  darkness  and  despo 
dency  to  brightness  and  hope,  and  to  the  wide 
fields  of  light.  The  acorns  of  benevolence,  plants 
in  love  and  kindness  and  watered  by  the  goId( 
stream  of  sympathy  and  charity,  cannot  but  grc 
into  stately  oaks,  under  whose  branches  the  sigl 
less  waifs  of  ;N"ew  England  will  find  a  shelter  frc 
the  storms  of  woe  and  grief,  and  protection  frc 
the  contagion  of  moral  pestilences.  True,  o 
operations  so  far  are   confined  to   a  very  nam 
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compass:  but,  as  Cicero   says,  the  beginnings  of 
all  things  are  small. 

''  Omnium  rerum  principia  parva  sunt." 

Nevertheless  it  is  exceedingly  embarrassing,  that 
the  means  at  command  are  very  inadequate  to  carry 
out  our  plans  even  on  so  limited  a  scale.  When 
the  new  building  is  finished,  our  treasury  will  be 
entirely  depleted  of  its  contents.  There  will  be 
scarcely  anything  left  either  for  furnishings,  musi- 
cal  instruments  and  apparatus,  or  for  the  absolutely 
necessary  expenses  for  maintenance  and  tuition. 
For  an  endowment  fund,  which  will  give  security 
to  the  permanence  of  the  enterprise,  and  will  serve 
as  a  vital  sap  to  its  growth  and  fruition,  we  have 
not  yet  a  penny. 

But  notwithstanding  this  lack  of  means,  "  hope 
should  spring  exulting  on  triumphant  wing."  This 
very  stress  of  pecuniary  perplexities,  instead  of 
causing  discouragement  and  inertness,  must  lead 
to  the  development  of  indomitable  perseverance 
and  of  that  daring  and  self-poised  cast  of  mind, 
which  takes  no  account  of  existing  or  prospective 
storms,  and  delights  in  standing  out  from  shore 
for  deep-sea  sailing.  There  is  no  ground  of  appre- 
hension or  despondency.  The  past  prophesies 
auspiciously  for  the  future.  What  has  already 
been  accomplished  is  an  assurance,  that  we  "  shall 
reap  a  full  harvest,  if  we  faint  not."    After  the 
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season  of  worry  and  anxiety  will  come  the  time  of 
praise  and  thanksgiving.  There  is  not  a  shadow 
of  doubt  as  to  the  outcome  of  a  movement  inaug- 
urated in  mercy  and  carried  on  in  faith  and  good 
will.  Far  otherwise.  There  is  an  absolute  cer- 
tainty about  it,  slow  though  it  be.  We  may  not 
rejoice  over  gathered  crops  immediately,  but  we 
will  ultimately.  Wherever  the  sower  scatters  the 
good  seed,  there  the  reaper's  hand  will  be  filled 
with  the  golden  sheaves.  Montgomery's  charm- 
ing advice  may  be  quoted  in  this  connection  with 
peculiar  fitness :  — 

''  Sow  in  the  morn  thy  seed, 
At  eve  hold  not  thy  hand ; 
To  doubt  and  fear  give  thou  no  heed, 
Broadcast  it  o'er  the  land. 

•  >•••• 

And  duly  shall  appear, 

In  verdure,  beauty,  strength. 
The  tender  blade,  the  stalk,  the  ear, 

And  the  full  corn  at  length." 

The  significant  phrase,  "arfio/i,  actioriy  and 
action  again,"  —  which  was  uttered  by  Demosthenes 
as  a  definition  of  eloquence,  —  embodying  as  it  does 
the  key  to  success  in  any  undertaking,  must  be  the 
motive  power  and  driving  force  in  ours.  We  must 
adhere  to  it  with  rigid  pertinacity.  Until  the  goal 
is  reached  there  should  be  no  relaxation  in  our 
efforts,  no  hesitancy  in  our  march.  Our  labors 
must  be  unremitting   until   the   flame   of  earnest 
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interest,  kindled  in  the  souls  of  a  large  number  of 
men,  women  and  children,  swells  into  a  confla- 
gration and  consumes  all  barriers  and  obstructions. 
"We  should  fix  our  eyes  upon  victory  and  never 
take  them  off  or  wink  until  it  is  achieved.  Agita- 
tion must  be  kept  up  and  increased  at  any  cost, 
until  the  final  triumph  of  our  cause.  All  the  omens 
are  in  its  favor,  and  no  available  opportunity  for 
its  advancement  should  be  allowed  to  pass 
unnoticed.  Success  is  the  crown  of  steadfast 
determination,  constant  endeavor,  and  assiduous 
industry.  Confidence  in  conquest  not  only  rubs 
off  the  sharp  edges  of  hardship,  but  helps  the 
pilgrims  to  its  shrine  to  go  up  to  it  in  a  chariot  of 
fire.  To  slacken  energy  and  procrastinate  exer- 
tion at  so  cntical  and  opportune  a  moment  as  the 
present,  would  be  a  serious  blow  to  our  movement. 
"  Forward,"  then,  must  be  the  watchword  through- 
out our  lines.  All  our  forces  should  be  marshalled 
with  skilful  strategy,  and  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
central  point.  The  gods  aid  only  those  who  strive 
to  help  themselves.  For  the  drowsy  laggards 
there  is  no  prospect  of  hopefulness  either  on  earth 
or  in  heaven. 

In  urging  the  continuance  of  vigorous  measures 
in  furtherance  of  our  enterprise,  I  am  fully  con- 
scious of  the  arduousness  of  the  task  devolving 
upon  its  promoters,  and  of  the  slough  of  unconcern 
and  the  brambles  and  briars  of  exclusiveness, 
through  which  they  have  to  fight  their  way.     But, 
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be  the  difficulties  and  obstacles  what  they  may, 
our  faith  in  the  goodness  and  beneficence  of  the 
kindergarten  is  so  potent,  that  we  do  not  allow 
ourselves,  even  for  an  instant,  to  doubt  about  the 
full  supply  of  its  wants  and  needs.  This  convic- 
tion is  not  the  offspring  of  impulse,  or  the  shadow 
of  the  wings  of  a  wandering  imagination ;  nor  does 
it  rest  upon  mere  sentimental  grounds,  and  dreamy 
aspirations.  Both  reason  and  justice  point  to  the 
immediate  accomplishment  of  our  enterprise. 
Humanity  and  fairness,  —  to  say  nothing  about 
social  economy  and  expediency,  —  guarantee  the 
speedy  realization  of  this  fervently  wished  for 
consummation.  A  large  class  of  little  children, 
oppressed  by  poverty  and  burdened  with  one  of  the 
severest  of  human  calamities  from  no  fault  of  their 
own,  are  threatened  with  being  crushed  for  ever 
under  its  weight  at  the  very  threshold  of  their  life. 
They  ask  for  a  plank  wherewith  to  be  enabled  to 
swim  across  the  river  of  affliction,  to  reach  the 
shore  of  self-reliance,  and  to  enter  upon  a  career 
of  activity  and  independence.  Can  it  be  possible, 
that  a  community  which  contributes  hundreds  of 
thousands,  nay  millions  of  dollars  for  the  salvation 
of  the  heathen  abroad  from  the  terrors  of  an  unde- 
finable  Gehenna  that  is  to  come,  will  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  pathetic  prayers  and  thrilling  entreaties 
of  the  little  sightless  waifs  at  home  for  their  deliver- 
ance from  the  actual  doom  and  positive  horrors  of 
intellectual  and  moral  darkness,  and  let  them  sink 
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hopelessly  down  into  the  cesspools  of  idleness  and 
pauperism?  Will  those  of  our  citizens  who  possess 
the  goods  of  the  world  in  abundance  be  so  heartless 
as  to  give  no  heed  to  the  mournful  calls  of  these 
tiny  suppliants  for  mercy  and  their  devout  aspira- 
tions for  redemption,  and  allow  them  to  turn  into 
moans  of  grief  and  sobs  of  despair?  Will  they  be 
so  niggardly  as  to  withhold  the  pecuniary  means 
requisite  for  the  removal  of  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous blots  which  disfigure  our  civilization? 

I  think  not;  at  any  rate,  I  trust  not.  The  in- 
stincts of  humanity,  the  promptings  of  benevolence, 
and  the  dictates  of  wisdom,  all  combine  to  induce 
the  belief,  that  a  ready  and  generous  response  will 
be  given  to  the  appeals  in  behalf  of  the  kinder- 
garten for  the  blind,  and  that  this  infant  school 
will  soon  be  sufficiently  endowed  and  efficiently 
equipped,  so  that  it  may  fulfil  the  grand  object  of 
its  mission  to  the  utmost  extent,  embracing  in  the 
arms  of  love  and  kindness  and  afiectionate  care  all 
the  little  sightless  children,  and  raising  them  from 
the  bosom  of  the  night  of  affliction  to  the  glorious 
light  of  usefulness,  dignity  and  blessedness. 

A  College  to  crown  our  System  op  Education. 

*^  Heaven  is  not  reached  by  a  single  bound ; 
But  we  build  the  ladder  by  which  we  rise 
From  the  lowly  earth  to  the  vaulted  skies, 
And  mount  to  the  summit  round  by  round." 

J.  6.  Holland. 

Of  all  the  blessings  which  can  be  bestowed 
npon  the  blind  with  the  view  of  enabling  them  to 
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minister  to  their  own  wants  and  consequently  of 
robbing  the  sting  of  their  calamity  of  its  sharpness, 
t  a  uniform  system  of  education,  complete  in  itself, 
covering  the  whole  ground  from  the  lowest  to  the 
most  advanced  studies,  is  the  greatest  and  most 
enduring. 

This  system  should  be  broad  in  its  aims,  scien- 
'^-  tific  in  its  methods,  comprehensive  in  its  purposes 
and  consistent  in  its  parts,  and  should  afford  to  all 
sightless  children  and  youth  of  suitable  age  suffi- 
cient means  and  ample  opportunities  for  the  fullest 
development  and  most  thorough  training  of  their 
physical  powers  and  mental  faculties,  bridging  as 
far  as  possible  the  chasms  in  the  course  of  their  life 
caused  by  their  infirmity  and  aiding  them  to 
outsoar  the  shadows  of  their  affliction  and  to  enter 
upon  a  career  of  activity  and  usefulness.  Like  a 
well  planned  and  properly  constructed  stairway,  the 
scheme  of  their  education  should  have  one  of  its 
ends  securely  resting  close  at  the  roots  of  the  tree 
of  knowledge,  and  the  other  reaching  its  highest 
and  most  fruitful  branches,  and  it  should  consist  of 
four  grades,  —  the  elementary,  the  secondary,  the 
higher,  and  the  collegiate.  Two  of  these  depart- 
ments, which  are  to  include  all  children  between 
five  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  should  be  transferred 
to  our  new  estate  in  Roxbury,  where  there  is  ample 
room  for  growth  and  expansion;  and  the  other  two 
should  be  located  in  the  present  premises  of  the 
institution  in  South  Boston,  and  should  be   open 
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only  to  those  pupils,  who  are  endowed  with  natural 
and  acquired  qualifications  to  enter  upon  the  study 
of  languages  and  of  the  higher  branches  of  literature, 
■science  and  music. 

The  establishment  and  equipment  of  the  kinder- 
garten will  place  the  first  round  of  the  ladder  of 
education  on  a  level  with  the  tiny  feet  of  the 
very  smallest  sightless  children.  By  rearranging 
the  present  school  and  somewhat  increasing  the 
corps  of  instructors,  the  second  and  third  steps  can 
be  fully  supplied.  But  even  with  these,  the  climax 
will  not  be  reached.  The  ladder  will  still  bo  im- 
perfect. The  uppermost  round  will  still  be  want- 
ing. There  will  be  no  capital  on  the  top  of  the 
magnificent  column  of  light  which  has  been  and, 
is  being  reared  by  the  generosity  of  the  common- 1 
wealth  and  the  benevolence  of  private  citizens 
in  behalf  of  the  blind,  until  a  college  is  founded 
and  endowed,  afibrding  to  the  sightless  the  same' 
or  equal  advantages  with  those  which  are  enjoyedf 
by  the  seeing.  This  will  be  the  complement  and ' 
crown  of  our  system  of  education,  the  head  of  a  I 
completely  organized  body,  of  which  only  the  feet,  ■ 
the  limbs  and  the  trunk  exist  at  present,  —  the! 
fulfilment  of  our  most  ardent  hopes  and  highest  \ 
aspirations.  As  soon  as  the  kindergarten  is  finished 
and  put  upon  a  solid  financial  foundation,  we  must 
turn  at  once  and  concentrate  our  efforts  to  the 
achievement  of  this  project,  and  we  must  not 
shrink  from  any  labor  or  sacrifice  until  it  is 
accomplished. 
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Wisdom  as  well  as  the  best  good  and  the  most 
vital  interests  of  a  large  number  of  our  fellow  men 
demand,  that  there  should  be  no  delay  or  hesitancy 
in  placing  the  keystone  and  rounding  the  educa- 
tional arch  which  is  erected  for  the  benefit  of  the 
blind. 

A  description  of  the  details  of  the  plan  of  the 
proposed  college,  —  which  is  to  combine  a  complete 
academic  department  with  a  conservatory  of  music, 
—  of  the  branches  and  languages  to  be  taught, 
of  the  methods  of  instruction  and  training  to  be 
employed,  and  of  the  cabinets  and  collections  of 
specimens,  models,  appliances  and  instruments  to 
be  obtained  for  illustration  and  practice,  will  be 
given  in  due  time. 

Generous  Aid  prom  the  Press. 

"  I  can  no  other  answer  make,  but,  thanks, 
And  thanks  ;  and  ever  oft  good  turns 
Are  shuffled  off  with  such  uncurrent  pay." 

Shakespeare. 

It  is  a  pleasant  duty  to  acknowledge  the  great 
debt  of  deep  and  lasting  gratitude,  which  the 
blind  of  New  England  owe  to  the  secular  and 
religious  press  for  the  most  generous  and  efficient 
aid,  which  it  has  invariably  given  to  their  cause. 

The  editors  and  proprietors  of  the  leading  news- 
])apers  published  in  this  section  of  the  country  may 
be  justly  classed  among  the  principal  helpers  and 
most  active  promoters  of  all  movements  in  behalf 


of  our  school  and  its  beneficiaries.   A  great  portion    \ 
of  the   response   which   has   been  given  to  our  • 
appeals  for  funds  is  certainly  due  to  their  liberality  ' 
and  uniform  kindness.    They  have  been  ready  to 
aid  as  at  all  times  and  under  any  circumstances.   No 
matter  how  crowded  their  columns  might  be,  or 
how  frequent  our  requests,  they  would  find  both  — 
room  and  time  to  advocate  and  serve  our  cause.  — 
Without  the  countenance  and  cordial  support  of 
this  powerful  agency,  all  vital  and  pervasive  every- 
where, no  project  of  ours  could  meet  with  signal 
success.     So  far  as  we  know,  nowhere  else  in  thisjj 
country  docs  the  public  press  take  so  deep  and 
lively  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  those  who  are  I 
bereft  of  sight.     Of  this  point  the  following  fact 
is  a  striking  illustratiou. 

Five  young  ladies,  recent  graduates  of  the  New  •, 
Yoi-k  institution  for  the  blind,  wishing  to  supply  a' 
great  want  in  their  community,  have  undertaken 
to  establish  a  circulating  library  of  embossed  books  'i 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  similarly  afflicted 
with  themselves.  They  applied  last  summer  for 
a  charter  of  incorporation,  and  when  this  was/ 
granted,  the  newspapers  of  that  city,  with  but  one 
exception,  announced  the  enterprise  in  the  fewest, 
possible  words,  without  alluding  to  its  merits  or  1 
commending  its  importance.  But  one  of  our 
leading  journals,  the  "  Boston  Daily  Advertiser,"- 
accustomed  to  take  notice  of  almost  every  move- 
ment regarding  the  education  of  the  blind  and  the 
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•  amelioration  of  their  condition,  took  up  the  subject 
of  its  own  accord  and  without  any  request  or  sug- 

i  gestion  from  outside,  and  recommended  the  enter- 
prise most  earnestly  to  the  favorable  consideration 
of  the  public. 

This  is  one  of  the  very  many  tokens  of  the  most 
generous  and  constant  assistance  which  the  jour- 
nals of  New  England  lend  to  the  blind,  and  for 
which  the  recipients  of  this  great  and  lasting  bencr 
faction  and  their  helpers  avail  themselves  of  this 
opportunity  to  return  heartfelt  thanks  and  grateful 
acknowledgments. 

The  Internattoxal  Congress  in  Amsterdam. 

*•*•  Ever  onward  must  thy  soul ;  — 
'Tis  the  progress  gains  the  goal." 

Schiller. 

The  Vth  international  congress  of  the  educators 
of  the  blind,  which  was  held  in  Amsterdam  last 
August,  was  an  event  of  surpassing  interest,  show- 
ing how  much  progress  has  been  recently  made 
in  most  of  the  European  institutions,  and  what 
an  impetus  has  already  been  given  for  further 
advancement. 

Owing  to  the  strenuous  eflforts  of  the  president, 
Herr  J.  H.  Meijer,  who  conducted  all  the  prelimi- 
nary arrangements  with  great  zeal  and  in  a  most 
thorough  and  systematic  manner,  the  attendance 
was  exceedingly  large.  Dutch,  Gennan,  Russian, 
Belgian,  Danish,  Swedish,  English,  French,  Greek 


and  Italian  educators  and  friends  of  the  blind 
responded  readily  to  the  pressing  and  cordial  invi- 
tations which  were  sent  right  and  left,  and  the 
gathering  was  decidedly  cosmopolitan  in  its  com- 
position, and,  taken  us  a  whole,  was  far  superior  to 
those  which  take  place  biennially  in  this  country, 
both  in  the  mental  calibre  and  erudition  of  its 
members  and  in  the  breadth  and  depth  of  its  work. 
This  latter  fact  could  not  be  otherwise  when  such 
profound  students  and  eminent  pedagogues  as 
Moldenhawer  of  Copenhagen,  Meijer  of  Amster- 
dam, Meeker  of  Duren,  KuU  of  Berlin,  Wulflf  of 
Steglitz,  Heller  and  Binder  of  Vienna,  Martin  of 
Paris,  and  many  others  of  equal  ability,  assemble 
together  to  discuss  freely  and  without  the  interfer — 
ence  of  star-chamber  committees  all  subjects  per-r- 
taining  to  the  education,  physiology,  psychology,' 
hygiene,  scientific  instruction  and  technical  training; 
of  the  blind.  Unfortunately,  since  the  retirement 
of  Mr.  J.  Howard  Hunter  from  the  principalship  of 
the  Ontario  iuMtitution  in  Brantford,  Canada,  Mr. 
A.  Buckle  of  York  is  the  only  one  among  the 
English-speaking  superintendents  on  either  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  who  can  compare  favorably  with 
these  men  in  intellectual  acumen,  force  and  cleai-- 
ness  of  thought,  refinement  of  taste,  ripe  scholai- 
ship,  and  linguistic  attainments. 

The  spirit  which  prevailed  in  the  councils  of  the 
congress  and  permeated  its  deliberations  and  dis- 
cussions  was  remarkable  for   its  catholicity  and 
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sincerity.  There  seemed  to  be  an  entire  absence 
of  the  methods  of  wire-pulling  for  personal  ag- 
'  grandizcment  and  glorification;  of  intrigues  and 
I  combinations  for  suppressing  the  truth  and  per- 
verting  history;  of  unholy  alliances  for  deriving 
mutual  advantages  to  the  detriment  of  the  general 
'  interests  of  the  blind,  or  for  appropriating  the 
fruits  of  the  talents  of  others;  of  ranting  and 
blustering  over  the  accomplishments  of  a  few 
sporadic  cases.  On  the  contrary,  the  actions  and 
arrangements  of  the  managing  committee  were 
characterized  by  uncommon  fairness  and  openness, 
while  the  leading  educators  of  the  blind  evinced 
both  in  their  utterances  and  demeanor  a  degree  of 
unfeigned  modesty,  patience  in  research,  thorough- 
ness in  knowledge  and  earnestness  in  purpose, 
which  enhance  the  beauty  and  value  of  their 
achievements,  and  give  assurance  of  still  greater 
results  in  the  future. 

"  still  streams 
Oft  water  fairest  meadows,  and  the  bird 
That  flutters  least  is  longest  on  the  wing." 

Among  the  many  papers  which  were  read  and 
discussed  at  the  different  meetings  of  the  congress, 
the  following  were  of  great  woi'th  and  supreme 
interest:  "The  A^icariat  of  the  Senses,"  by  Herr 
W.  J.  Binder;  "The  Principle  of  Correlation  in 
the  schools  for  the  blind,"  by  Herr  S.  Heller;  "  The 
Instruction  in  Geometry  in  schools  for  the  blind," 
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by  HeiT  E.  Kull:  "On  the  Printing  and  Bibli- 
ography for  the  use  of  the  blind,"  by  M.  Emile 
Martin ;  "  The  development  of  the  aesthetic  ele- 
ment for  tlie  blind,"  by  Herr  W.  Meeker,  editor 
of  the  Blindenfreund;  "  The  condition  of  blind 
women,  —  their  edncation,  and  the  aid  which  can 
be  given  them,"  by  Herr  J.  Moldenhawer;  and 
many  others  of  great  value.  It  is  to  be  regretted, 
that  an  essay  on  the  status  of  the  question  of  the 
blind  in  France  in  1885,  prepared  by  M.  Maurice 
de  la  Sizeranne  of  Paris,  was  not  read  for  want 
of  time.  M.  de  la  Sizeranne,  like  Signer  Dante 
Barbi- Adrian!  of  Florence,  Italy,  is  a  man  of  liter- 
ary ability,  and  devotes  his  time  and  pen  to  the 
cause  of  his  fellow-sufferers.  He  is  the  accom- 
plished editor  of  Valentin  Maui/,  a  French  review 
of  questions  relating  to  the  blind,  and  also  the 
author  of  a  most  interesting  work  recently  pub- 
lished and  entitled,  *' J.  Gaudet  and  the  Blind; 
his  life,  his  doctrines,  and  his  writings." 

The  proceedings  of  the  congress  are  to  be  pub- 
lished in  three  languages,  —  Dutch,  German  and 
French.  They  are  prepared  under  the  scrupulous 
care  and  supervision  of  the  director  of  the  Amster- 
dam institution  for  the  blind,  Herr  J.  H.  Meijer, 
whose  sterling  character  is  a  sufficient  guarantee 
that  they  will  not  be  allowed  to  suffer  any  surgical 
operations  or  mutilations,  but  that  they  will  be  a 
correct  and  honest  record  of  what  has  transpired. 
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The  exhibition  of  various  articles  illustrative  of 
the  methods  of  instruction,  the  educational  appli- 
ances and  apparatus,  and  the  technical  training  of 
the  blind,  which  was  held  in  the  university  build- 
ing in  connection  with  the  congress,  occupying 
four  of  its  large  lecture  rooms,  was  one  of  the  best 
and  most  attractive  features  of  the  occasion.  It 
was  divided  into  two  sections,  the  pedagogic  and 
the  industrial,  and  contained  contributions  from  all 
the  leading  schools  and  workshops  for  the  blind  in 
Europe.  It  was  a  great  pleasure  and  privilege  to 
us  to  join  these  institutions  and  to  send  an  exhibit, 
consisting  of  specimens  of  the  work  of  our  kin- 
dergarten classes,  our  industrial  department  and 
our  printing-office. 

Conclusion. 

*'  The  end  crowns  all." 

Shakespeare. 

Thus  runs  the  record  of  another  year,  —  the 
fifty-fourth  in  the  history  of  the  institution :  in  one 
aspect  meagre  and  imperfect;  to  the  deeper  view, 
full  of  promise  and  great  hope. 

In  closing  it,  I  gratefully  acknowledge  the  cor- 
dial cooperation  and  eflicient  aid  which  I  have 
received  from  all  the  teachers  and  oflScers  in  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  my  post.  If  any  credit 
is  awarded  to  me  for  my  management  of  the  afltairs 
of  the  institution  during  the  past  or  in  preceding 


years,  I  justly  and  frankly  turn  over  the  largest 
share  of  it  to  those  assistants  who  have  rendered 
most  valuable  and  loyal  service  to  the  establish- 
ment. 

Nor  can  I  fail  to  express  publicly  to  you  my 
sense  of  gratitude  for  the  kindness  and  confidence 
—  far  beyond  my  merits  —  with  which  the  members   ' 
of  your  board  have  uniformly  favored  me. 

Respectfully  submitted  by 

M.  ANAGNOS. 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


Among  the  pleasant  duties  incident  to  the  close  of  the  year 
is  that  of  expressing  our  heartfelt  thanks  and  grateful  acknowl- 
edgments to  the  following  artists,  litterateurs,  societies,  pro- 
prietors, managers,  editors  and  publishers,  for  concerts  and 
various  musical  entertainments  ;  for  operas,  oratorios,  lectures, 
readings,  and  for  an  excellent  supply  of  periodicals  and  weekly 
papers,  minerals  and  specimens  of  various  kinds. 

As  I  have  said  in  previous  reports,  these  favors  are  not  only 
a  source  of  pleasure  and  happiness  to  our  pupils,  but  also  a 
valuable  means  of  aesthetic  culture,  of  social  intercourse,  and  of 
mental  stimulus  and  improvement.  So  far  as  we  know,  there 
is  no  communitv  in  the  world  which  does  half  so  much  for  the 
gratification  and  improvement  of  its  unfortunate  members  as 
that  of  Boston  does  for  our  pupils. 


7.  —  Acknowledgments  for  Concerts  and  Operas  in  the  City. 

To  Mr.  Heury  Lee  Higginson  we  are  under  great  and  con- 
tinued obligations  for  twenty  season  tickets  to  the  public 
rehearsals  and  twelve  season  tickets  to  his  series  of  twenty- 
four  symphony  concerts. 

To  the  same,  through  Mr.  Charles  A.  Ellis,  the  superintend- 
ent of  the  Music  Tlall,  for  an  average  of  twenty-seven  tickets 
to  each  of  five  popular  concerts. 

To  Messrs.  Tompkins  and  Hill,  proprietors  of  the  Boston 
Theatre,  for  admission  of  unlimited  numbers  to  seven  operas. 
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To  the  Ilandel  Knd  Haydo  society,  tbrough  Mr.  E.  B.  Hagnr, 
secretary,  for  twenty  tickets  to  tlie  oiatoiio  of  Messiali,  tweuty- 
eight  to  the  bi-centenniul  of  Ilandel,  find  tweuty-four  to  Israel 
in  Egypt. 

To  the  AjMillo  club,  through  its  secretary,  Mr.  Arthur  Reed, 
for  six  tickets  to  each  of  four  concerts. 

To  Mr.  G.  A.  Niekerson,  for  four  tickets  to  one  concert  of 
the  same  club. 

To  the  Boylston  club,  through  its  secretary,  Mr.  F.  II. 
Itatctilfe,  for  eight  tickets  to  each  of  five  concerts. 

To  the  Cecilia,  tlirough  its  secretary,  Mr.  Cliarles  W.  Stone, 
for  twenty  tickets  to  each  of  three  coneeils. 

To  the  Euterpe,  through  its  president,  Mr.  C.  C.  Perkins, 
for  several  tickets  to  their  series  of  concerts, 

To  Mr.  H.  G.  Tucker,  for  ten  tickets  to  each  of  two  con- 
certs. 

To  Mr.  John  Orth,  for  ten  tickets  to  one  concert. 

To  >Iessi's.  Henry  F.  Miller  &  Sons,  for  twenty  tickets  to 
each  of  two  concerts  by  Dr.  Louis  Maas. 

To  Mr.  A.  F,  Conant,  for  fifteen  tickets  to  each  of  four 
concerts. 

To  5Ii'.  E.  W.  Tyler,  for  eleven  tickets  to  one  concert  by 
Mr.  Otto  Bendix. 

To  Miss  M.  (iascoignc  Ilullard,  for  twelve  tickets  to  one 
concert. 

To  Miss  Emma  LeB.  Kettellc,  for  four  tickets  to  one  concert. 

To  Mr,  T.  P.  Currier,  for  six  tickets  to  one  conceit. 

To  Mr.  1'.  Dewey,  for  sixteen  tickets  to  a  dramatic  and 
musical  ent«rtaiunicDt. 

To  Mr.  Everett  E.  Truett,  for  fifty  tickets  to  otic  organ 
concert. 

To  Captain  Samuel  C.  Wright,  for  a  large  number  of  tickets 
to  the  Dahlgren  course  of  entertainments. 

To  ilr.  George  II.  Foxcroft,  for  seventy-five  tickets  to  one 
concert  in  the  Star  lecture  course. 
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To  the  Rev.  G.  A.  Crawford,  for  tickets  to  a  series  of  con- 
certs and  lectures  in  the  Broadway  Methodist  Church. 
,  To  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Lewis,  for  admission  to  a  series  of  con- 
certs and  lectures  in  the  Broadway  Universalist  Church. 

To  Dr.  Tourj6e,  for  twenty-five  tickets  to  a  quarterly  concert 
of  the  New  England  Conservatory. 

To  Mr.  Phnst  Perabo,  for  twelve  tickets  to  each  of  four 
lectures  on  music  given  by  Prof.  J.  K.  Paine. 

To  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang,  for  admission  of  twelve  persons  to  his 
lecture  on  mechanical  appliances  for  aiding  pianoforte  tech- 
nique. 

To  an  unknown  lady  friend,  for  twenty-five  tickets  to  a  con- 
cert in  aid  of  the  free  hospital  for  women. 

//.  —  Acknowledgments  for  Concerts  given  in  our  Hall. 

For  a  series  of  recitals  and  concerts  given  from  time  to  time 
in  tlie  music  hall  of  the  institution,  we  are  greatly  indebted  to 
the  following  artists  :  — 

To  Mr.  Ernst  Perabo,  assisted  by  Miss  Emma  Eames,  voca- 
list, for  one  concert. 

To  Mr.  Arthur  Foote,  pianist,  assisted  by  Mr.  George  J. 
Parker,  vocalist,  for  one  concert. 

I'o  Mrs.  Pllla  Cleveland  Fenderson,  vocalist,  assisted  by 
Misses  O'Briou  and  Olga  Von  Radecki,  pianists,  Mr.  George  J. 
Parker,  tenor,  Dr.  L.  B.  Fenderson,  reader,  and  Mr.  Joha 
Howard,  accompanist,  for  one  concert. 

To  Mr.  Charles  H.  Bond,  assisted  by  Miss  Geiirude  Swayne, 
vocalitot.  Miss  Lida  Low,  accompanist,  and  Miss  Lizzie  Gleason, 
reader,  for  one  entertainment. 

To  Madame  Marie  Fries  Bishop,  assisted  by  her  pupils  and 
^Irs.  liitchiiigs,  reader,  for  one  concert. 

To  Mr.  Charles  A.  Clarke,  for  one  pianoforte  recital. 

To  Mrs.  Virginia  A.  Howe  and  Miss  Lizzie  B.  Langley,  as- 
sisted by  Mrs.  H.  F.  Knowles,  Miss  Mary  H.  How  and  Mr.  A. 
D.  Saxon,  vocalists,  Madame  Dietrich  Strong,  Miss  Ada  P. 


Emery,  Mr.  J.  Dudley  Hall  and  Mr.  Frank  Smitli,  pianiste,  for 
one  concert. 

To  Mrs.  Freeman  Cobb,  assisted  by  Mr.  Eadcs  of  Dorches- 
ter. Mr.  Everett  E.  Truett,  organist,  Miaa  K.  U.  Keliew,  Mra. 
C.  E.  Wells  jind  Mr.  Frank  L.  Young,  vocalists,  Mr.  Charles  F. 
Dcnn^o,  pianist,  and  Mr.  M.  L.  Bradfoi-d,  Jr.,  flutist,  for  one 
concert. 

To  Mrs.  William  H.  Sherwood,  and  Miss  Eveline  Ames, 
daughter  of  Lieutenant  Governor  Ames,  for  a  fine  piano 
concert. 

///.  —  AcknotcUdgmenlt  for  Leetnrei,  Readings,  and  other 
Entertainmettts. 

To  Prof.  George  II.  Hartwcll,  for  one  lecture. 

To  Mr.  John  8.  Dwight,  for  reading  his  essays  on  Handel 
and  Ilach,  at  the  musical  festivals  given  in  commemoration  of 
the  bi-centennials  of  these  great  composers  by  the  pupils  of 
the  school. 

To  the  managers  of  both  the  New  England  Institute  and 
Mechanics'  fairs,  for  admitting  large  numbers  to  on  afternoon 
entertainment  at  each, 

IV,  —  A-:knOKledgments  for  Book*,  Minerah,  Speeimene,  etc. 

For  various  hooks,  specimens,  curiosities,  etc.,  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  following  friends:  —  Mr.  J,  M.  Constable,  Mr. 
Peter  Corcoran,  Col.  II.  P.  Harris,  Mr.  George  E,  Hart,  C.  A. 
W,  Ilowland,  Miss  R.  C.  Mather,  Mr.  Clement  Ryder,  Misa  S. 
A.  Wolfe,  and  The  Society  for  providing  Religious  Literature 
for  the  Blind. 

V.  —  AcknoicledgmentB  for  Periodicals  and  NeKspapers. 
The  editors  and  publishers  of  the  following  reviews,  maga- 
zines, and  scmi-montlity  and  weekly  papers  continue  to  be  very 
kind  and  liberal  in  semling  us  their  publications  gratuitously, 
wiiich  are  always  cordially  welcomed,  and  perused  with 
interest :  — 
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.  Boston  J  Mass. 
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The  N.  E.  Journal  of  Eciucation, 

The  American  Teacher, 

The  Atlantic, 

Boston  Home  Journal, 

Youth's  Companion,     . 

The  Christian, 

The  Christian  Register, 

The  Musical  Record,    . 

The  Musical  Herald,    . 

The  Folio,    . 

Litteirs  Living  Age,     . 

Unitarian  Review, 

The  Watchman,  . 

The  Golden  Rule, 

Zion*8  Herald, 

The  Missionary  Herald, 

The  Salem  Register,     . 

The  Century, 

St.  Nicholas, 

The  Journal  of  Speculative  Philosophy, 

Tlie  Christian  Union,   . 

Church's  Musical  Journal,    .         .         .  Ci/wmnati,  O. 

(roodson  Gazette,        Va,  last,  for  De'if- Mutes  and  Blind. 

Tablet,  .         .         .     West  Va,  "•  ''  '*        •' 

Good  Health, Battle  Greeks  Mich. 

L'Amico  dci  Cieclii,       ....  Florence^  Italy. 
Valentin  Haiiv,  a  Frencli  monthlv,       .  Paris^  France, 

1  <lesire  again  to  render  the  most  liearty  thanks,  in  behalf  of 
all  our  pupils,  to  the  kind  friends  who  have  thus  nobly  remem- 
bered them.  The  seeds  which  their  friendly  and  generous 
iittontious  have  sown  have  fallen  on  no  barren  ground,  but  will 
cuntinue  to  bear  fruit  in  after  vears ;  and  the  memory  of  many 
of  these  delightful  and  instructive  occasions  and  valuable  gifts 
will  be  retained  through  life. 

M.  ANAGNOS. 


Salem^  Mass. 
New  York,  N.  T. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  THE  MAINTENANCE  ACCOUNT. 


Meats,  28,658  Iba., $2,968  6 

Fi9h,  4,841  lbs., 24S  5 

Butter,  5,450  Iba., 1,490  2 

Rice,  sago,  etc.,          ......  35  5 

Bread,  flour,  meal,  etc., 1,381  S 

Potatoes  and  other  vegetables,     ....  710  3 

Fruit, 417  0 

Milk,  26,820  qts., 1,469  9 

Sugar,  7,373  lbs., 439  8 

Tea  and  coffee,  580  lbs., 190  3 

Groceries, 765  7 

Gas  and  oil, 475  0 

Coal  and  wood, 2,486  9 

Sundry  articles  of  consumption,  ....  4370 

Wages  and  domestic  service,       ....  4,346  5 

Salaries,  superiDtendence  and  instruction,    .         .  16,268  7 

Outside  aid, 201  £ 

Medicine  and  medical  aid, 15  C 

Furniture  and  bedding, 2,164  3 

Clothing  and  mending, 63  ( 

Expenses  of  stable, 434  £ 

Musical  instruments, ,        90  ( 

Books,  stationerj,  etc., 867  i 

Construction  and  repairs, 3,216  i 

Taxes  and  insurance, 653  S 

Travfilling  expenses, 135  £ 

Board  of  pupil  outside, 200  ( 

Sundries, 45  1 


•42,205  £ 
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WORK   DEPARTMENT,   Oct.  1,  1885. 


Statement. 

Salaries  and  wages  of  blind  people,        .   $3,457  11 

"  ''  seeing  people,     .     2,485  21 

Amount  paid  for  stock,  rent  and  sundries,   10,851  41 

$16,793  73 

Cash  received  during  the  year,       ....     14,583  S3 


$2,210  40 


Stock  and  Debts  Due. 

Stock  on  hand,  Oct.  1,  1885,  .         .   $6,36G  48 

Debts  due  Oct.  1,  1885,         .         .         .     2,673  44 


$9,039  92 

Stock  on  hand,  Oct.  1,  1884,  .         .      7,222  01 

1,817  91 


Cost  for  carrying  on  Work  Department,  .         .       $392  49 


[  Total  amount  due  to  the  institution  by  the  workshop  for  investments 
from  the  first  date  to  Sept.  30, 1885,  f  47, 315. 7 9.} 
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The  following  account  exhibits  the  state  of  the 
property  as  embraced  in  the  books  of  the  institu- 
tion, Sept.  30,  1885: 


Beat  Estate  yielding  Income, 

House  No.  1 1  Oxford  street,    . 
Three  houses  on  Filth  street,  . 
House  No.  537  Fourth  street,  . 
Three  houses,  comer  ol*  Day  and  Perkins 
streets,  Koxbury,         .... 

Real  estate  used  for  school  purposes. 
Unimproved  land.  South  Boston,    . 
*'  "      Koxbury,   . 

Mortgap^e  notes, 

South  Boston  Railroad  Co.,  note,    . 


Railroad  Stock. 

Boston  &  Providence  Railroad,  30  shares, 

value,     .        .  • 

Fitchburg  Railroad,  .^-2  shares,  value, 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad, 
615  shares,  value, 


Railroad  Bonds. 

Eastern  Railroad   Co.   6s,   2    at    $500^ 

each,  value,  $1,220,       ...         I 
Eastern   Railroad   Co.  6s,  3   at  $1,000  [ 

each,  value,  ip3,Gr»0,       ...        J 
Boston  &  Lowell  Railroad  Co  6s,  1, 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad 

Co.  4s,  27  at  $1,000  each,  value,   . 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railroad 

Co.  6s,  5  at  $1,0(.M>  each,  value,     . 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  i^  St.  I^iul  Railroad 

Co.,  Dubuque  Division  6s,  5  at  f  1,0(X) 

each,  value, 

Ottawa  &  Burlington  Railroad  Co.  6s,  5 

at  ?  1,000  each,  value,    .         .         .         . 
Kansas  City,  St.  Jose[)h  &  Council  Blufl's 

R  R.  Co.  73,  5  at  91,000  each,  value,     . 


Amount  carried  forward  y 


f  5,500  GO 
9,900  00 
4,800  00 

8,460  00 


?o,490  00 
5,928  00 

8,712  00 


?4  880  00 

1,000  00 

25,650  00 

4,250  00 

5,550  00 
5,500  00. 
6,150  00 


?28,660  00 
240,200  00 

8,500  00 

22,417  18 

216,000  (H) 

7,500  OU 


20,130  00 


52,980  00 


$596^7  18 
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Amount  brought  forward. 


Household  furniture, 
ProviaioDB  and  supplies,  , 
Wood  and  coal. 


Musical  Department,  viz. : 
One  large  organ. 
Four  small  organs,  . 
Forty-five  pianos, 
Wrana  and  reed  instruments,    . 

Violins 

Musical  library, 


Printinp  Department,  v 
Stock  and  machinery, 

KoolkS 

Stereotyptf  plates,    . 


School  furniture  and  apparatus, 
Library  of  books  in  common  type, 
"  "     raised  type,     . 


»5,000  00 
450  00 

11,000  00 
700  00 
35  00 
600  00 


?a.Orto  00 

8.500  00 
6,2ol  00 


2,011  02 

16,320  00 

8fi2  74 

2,620  09 


16,751  00 

7,600  00 


The  foregoing  property  repreaenta  the  following  funds  and  bnlanees, 
and  is  answerable  for  the  same. 


General  ftind,  investments. 

Cash 

Harris  fund. 

Printing 

Kindergarten,  investment. 


Buildings,  unimproved  real  estate  and 
personal  property  in  use  for  tbc  school. 


?10fl.486  00 
2,011  02 
80,000  00 
113,325  00 
lft,000  00 
30,877  18 


J349,698  20 
331,340  16 
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KINDEEGAETEN  FUND. 


List  of  Contributors, 


little 


blind  girls 


Amount  acknowledged  in  the  last  annual  report, 

An  anonymous  friend,    . 

A  friend,        .... 

The  late  John  C.  Phillips, 

Mrs.  J,  R.  Coolidge, 

Mrs.  D.  D.  Thorudike,    . 

"NV.  L.,  Boston, 

Miss  Madelaine  C.  Mixter, 

Friend  W.,      .... 

Proceeds  of  Feb.  23d,  including 

entertainments,   . 
J.  II.  Center, 

Dr.  K.  M.  Hodges  by  S.  N.  Snelling, 
Mrs.  Francis  Brooks, 
Thomas  Gaflield,     . 
Mrs.  Frances  M.  Mackay,  Cambridge, 
Unitarian  Sunday  School,  Beverly, 
Proceeds  of  vouugj  ladies'  entertainment  at  Nahant 
Additional  proceeds  from  the  blind  girls'  fair, 
George  Sampson,    . 
M.  M.  D., 


G.  II.  Quincy, 
Mrs.  K.  W.  Sears,  . 

Amount  carried  forv. 


ard, 


$25,231  63 
10,000  00 
1,000  00 
500  00 
250  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 


59  76 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
45  00 
40  00 
26  10 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 

837,902  49 
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Amount  brought  fonoard, 
Mrs.  Wni.  Tappan, 
Miss  M.  A.  Tappan, 
Miss  SiisaD  I.  Linzec,     . 
Mrs.  Sarah  Potter,  Providence, 
J.  W.  Liuzee, 
Miss  Mary  Parker, 
Mrs.  Hannab  L.  Pierce, . 
Miss  E.  W.  Perkins, 
Through  Charlie  E.  Barry, 
O.  B.  Frothiugham, 
A  frieml, 
E.  W.  Clark,  . 
R.  Goudinnn,  Lenox, 
K  Peaslee,  Wbitefield,    . 
M.  F.  Pcrlcy,  Knosbuigh,  Vt. 
Miss  E.  F.  Faulkner, 
Mrs.  J.  Sullivan  Warren, 
Dr.  James  J.  Putnam,      . 
Miss  B.  S.  Wikler, 
Miss  E.  Gertrude  Dcerow, 
Mrs.  V.  A,  Howe,  proceeds  of 
Littleton  Sunday  School, 
Miss  S.  G.  Putniitu, 
J.  Woodcock,  Leicester, 
Miss  Mary  P.  Uucon, 
Mrs.  W.  A  Peahody,       . 
Dr.  Walter  Cliauning,     . 
A.  Williams,  Middleborougb, 
MisB  A.  R.  Palfrey. 
Miss  C.  M.  Harris. 
C.  Chenery,    . 


25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
20  00 
20  00 
15  00 
13  00 
12  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 
9  50 
5.00 
5  00 
5  00 
5  00 
5  00 
5  00 
5  00 
5  00 
5  00 
5  00 


Amount  carried  forward, 
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Amount  brought  forward,         .        .        .        .$38,251  99 

A  friend, 5  00 

Sunday  School  First  Unitarian  Church,  Plymouth, 

Mass., 5  25 

A  friend, 3  00 

Congregational  Church,  Newport,  N.  H.,        .        .  2  60 

Children  of  private  Kindergarten,  ....  2  50 

Miss  Bessie  Perkins, 2  00 

Cash, 2  00 

A  reader  of  the  ''  Golden  Rule,"     ....  2  00 

Mrs.  Jacob  Smith, 2  00 

Through  Fannie  Jackson, 1  40 

Sympathizers, 1  00 

A  friend,         .                 1  00 

Kindergarten,  B.  C  , 1  00 

Miss  Marcella  Pendleton, 1  00 

Proceeds  of  little  blind  gu'ls'  entertainment,  .        .  70 

Millicent  A.  Hawsley, 50 

Mrs.  Sarah  S.  Russell, 1,000  00 

Miss  E.  F.  Mason, 500  00 

Minnie  T.  Turner  (deceased) ,         .        .        .        .  250  00 
Proceeds  of  children's  fair,  Brookline,  by  Gertrude 

and  Sarita  Flint,  Mary  Crane  and  friends,  .         .  217  25 

Sale  of  ''  Stardrift's  Birthday  Book,"     ...  135  83 
Proceeds  of   concert  by  the  blind  girls   m  New 

Haven,  Conn., 113  00 

Mrs.  A.  G.  Farnam,  New  Haven,  Conn.,         .         .  100  00 
First  Unitarian  Congregational  Society,  New  Bed- 
ford,      100  00 

Miss  Lucy  H.  Symonds's  Normal  Class  concert,      .  82  75 

Proceeds  of  concert  in  East  Somerville,         ,.         .  68  21 

T.  E.  N., 50  00 

Amount  carried  forward,  ....  $40,901  98 
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AmouiU  brought  fortmrd,         .        .        .        .$40,90198 

F.  W.  Hunnewell, 50  00 

MisB  C.  W.  Lamson,  Dcdham,        ....  50  00 

Collected  by  a  lady  in  Roxbury,      .        .        .        .  41  27 

W.  Montgomery 25  00 

William  A.  Rust 20  00 

Charles  R.  Noyes,  Fort  D.  A.  Russell,  Cheyenne, 

Wy,, 20  00 

Ladies'  "Frolic  Club,"  Concord,  Mass.,          .        .  20  00 

Children  of  Unitariau  Sunday  School,  Dctlham,     .  18  00 

St.  Feter'3  Sunday  School,  Beverly,  Maaa.,    .        .  15  00 

A.  and  E., 10  00 

M.,  Worcester,  Mass., 10  00 

Mrs.  M.  L.  Hall, 10  00 

Additional  from  Mrs.  AVoloott's  fair,       ...  10  00 

C.  T.  R.  and  A.  F.  R., 0  00 

Infant  class.  Congregational  Church,  West  G-ard- 

ner,  Mass., 6  00 

Miss  A.  M.  Cudworth,  East  Boston,       ...  5  00 

A  lady  in  Cambridge, 5  00 

Anonymous, 5  00 

Mra.  Julius  Eichberg, 5  00 

Mids  Ellen  Guild, 3  5G 

Miss  Mabel  Norman, 3  5G 

Miss  Susie  Dalton, 3  56 

Miss  Bessie  Seabury, 3  56 

Miss  Maggie  Carr, 3  56 

!Miss  Isabel  Ferkins, 3  56 

Miss  Bertha  Bcment, 3  56 

Miss  Ida  Wilbor, 3  56 

MisB  Ethel  Stockton, 3  56 

Kindergarten  at  Concord,  N.  H.,    ....  3  00 

Amount  carried  forward,  .        .        .        .$41,268  29 
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,   Charlestown 


Amount  brought  fm-ward^ 

J.  W,  FreDch, 

A  friend,         .         . 

Harvard  Unitarian   Sunday   School 

Easter  offering,  . 
Mrs.  B.  S.  Rotch,  . 
]Mary  E.  Pierson,  Windsor,     . 
Miss  L.  E.  Hall, 
Mrs.  B.  L.  Young, . 
Mrs.  B.  L.  Young  (income),  . 
F.  H.  Pcabodv, 
Young  People's   Mission   Circle,  Second   Church 

Dorchester, 

Sunday  School  of  Rev.  Rufus  Ellis's  Church, 
Through    "Aunt    Patience"    of    the    '* Christian 

Union,"        .... 
Mrs.  J.  B.  S.  Jackson,    . 
Miss  A.  P.  Cary,     . 

Miss  Brackett's  class  of  the  Fii'st  Church, 
Miss  Sallie  Swan,  Charlestown, 
Mrs.  E.  P.  Parker, 
Miss  A.  P.  Cary  (annual), 
Andrew  II.  Newell, 
Charles  II.  Bond,    .... 
W.  R.  Greene,         .... 
Tiirough  Mrs.  Howland,  Providence, 
Frank  Fuchs's  "' top,"     . 
Francis  Brooks,       .... 
Anonymous,    ..... 
Mrs.  Cliiekering's  School,  Dorchester, 
Children's  fair  in  Swanipscott, 
J.  T.  Coolidge,        .... 

Aviount  carried  foncard, 


.$41,2C8  29 

1 

00 

1 

00 

439 

03 

800 

00 

100 

00 

50 

00 

50 

00 

50 

00 

25 

00 

25 

00 

22 

03 

20 

20 

20 

00 

15 

00 

13 

50 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

10  00 

0 

00 

5 

00 

1 

00 

25 

.   1,000  00 

300  00 

137 

05 

100  65 

100  00 

.$44,089  00 
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Amormtbrovghtfoncard,  .        .        .        .844,089  00 

Mrs.  Prescott  Bigolow, 100  00 

Miss  Abtiy  W.  May, 100  00 

Mrs.  D.  S.  Cass, 30  00 

A  frieud, 25  00 

Mrs.  Sears, 25  00 

Miss  Wales  (annual), 20  00 

Gh'la  in  iirimary  department  of  Perkins  Institution,  12  71 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Drew, 10  00 

Mrs.  Robert  Swan, 10  00 

M.  Hrown, 10  00 

Kindergarten  children,  Plieuix,  R,  I.,      .        .        .  8  70 

Ciiildrcn's  entertain  in  cut  in  Nwampscott,         .         .  7  35 

Presbyterian  Sunday  Scbool,  Orwell.  Pcnn.,  .        .  5  11 

Miss  C.  E.  Jenks, 5  00 

Unitarian  Sunday  School,  Trenton,  N.  Y.,      .         .  S  00 

Children  in  Mrs.  Bcflimann's  Kindergarten,   .        .  2  00 

Seven  little  giil  helpers.  South  Boston,  ...  I  25 

Mrs.  J.  EiiBsell  Bradford, 1  00 

Sale  of  Kindei^artcn  work, 1  00 

From  the  work  of  a  C, 100 


«44,4C9  12 


We  are  also  greatly  indebted  to  Mrs.  Delia  D.  Thorudike 
'or  an  excellent  set  of  parlor  furniture  for  the  kindergniteD. 
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LIST  OF  EMBOSSED  BOOKS, 

printed  at  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind. 


TITLE  OP  BOOK. 


^t 

f. 

11 

I« 

>► 

i   ^ 

t2  00 

8  00 

10  00 

4  00 

2  50 

2  00 

i      ^ 

4  00 

4  00 

1      ■■• 

1  00 

3  00 

25 

3  00 

32  00 

^ 

4  00 

1      ■■ 

3  00 

1      1 

3  00 

1 

300 

2  00 

2  50 

3  50 

1      * 

40 

6  00 

250 

3  00 

!     1 

2  50 

4  00 

1 

2  50 

6  00 

50 

3  00 

1     »* 

12  00 

3  00 

Q 

500 

3  50 

3  00 

2 

500 

2 

4  no 

2 

1 

6  00 

Book  of  Proverbs, 

Book  of  Psalms, 

New  Testament, 

Book  of  Common  Prayer, 

Baxter's  Call, 

Hymns  for  the  Blind, 

Pilgrim's  Progress, 

Natural  Theoloorv, 

Life  of  Melanchtnon, 

Selections  from  the  Works  of  Swedenborcr, 
Biographical  Sketches  of  Distinguished  Persons, 

Biographical  Sketch  of  George  Eliot, 

Memoir  of  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  ... 

Howe's  Cyclopaedia, 

Combe's  Constitution  of  Man, 

Cutter's  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Hygiene, 

"  Life  and  her  Children,"  or  a  Reader  of  Natural  History, 

Philosophy  of  Natural  History, 

Huxley's  Science  Primers,  Introductory,  .... 
Anderson's  History  of  the  United  States,  .... 
Higginsou's  Young  Folks'  History  of  the  United  States,   . 

Constitution  of  the  United  States, 

Dickens's  Child's  History  of  England,         .... 

Freeman's  History  of  Europe, 

Sch  mi  tz's  Flistory  of  Greece,         .        .        .        .'      . 

Schmitz's  History  of  Rome, 

Guyot's  Geography 

Scribuer's  Geographical  Reader, 

American  Prose, 

An  Account  of  the  Most  Celebrated  Diamonds,  . 
Dickens's  Christmas  Carol,  with  extracts  from  Pickwick, 

Dickens's  Old  Curiosity  Shop, 

Emerson's  Essays, 

Extracts  from  British  and  American  Literature, 

Geort^e  Eliot's  Silas  Marner, 

Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield, 

Hawthorne's  Scarlet  Letter, 

Hawthorne's  Tanglewood  Tales,  .        .        . 

Scott's  Quentin  Durward, 


List  of  Eubossed  Books  —  Confinued. 


r  Lytton, 


TITLE  OK  BOOK. 


The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii,  by  Edward  Balw 

Brvaot's  Poems 

JlfVoD's  llelircw  Melodies  and  Cbilde  Harold, 
Poetry  of  Byron,  selected  by  Matthew  Arnold, 

Uolmes'a  Poems, 

Longtcllow's  iCvungeline,     .... 
LoDgfellow'9  Evangeline  anil  other  Poems, 

I»welrB  PoeiDH 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost 

Pope's  Essay  on  Man  and  other  Poems, 

Scott's  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  and  37  other  Poems, 

Shakespeare's  Hamlet  and  Julius  (^aisar,    . 

Shakespeare's  King  Henry  Fifth, 

Shakespeare's  Romeo  iind  Juliet, 

Tennvson's  In  Meraoriam  and  other  Poems, 

Whittier's  Poems 

Key  to  Braille's  Musical  Notiitton,      . 
Musical  Characters  used  by  the  seeing, 
Longfellow's  Birthday,  by  J.  R.  Anngnos,  . 
Commemoraliou  Ode,  by  H.  W.  Stratton,  . 

Juvenile  Books. 
Script  and  point  alphabet  sheets  per  hundred,   . 

An  Eclectic  Primer, 

Child's  First  Book 

Child's  Second  Book, 

Child's  Third  Book 

Child's  Fourth  Book, 

Child's  Fifth  Book 

Child's  Sixth  Book 

Child's  Seventh  Book, 

Youth'sLibrary,  vol.  1st, 

Youth's  Library,  vol.  2d, 

Youth's  Library,  vol.  3d, 

Youth's  Library,  vol.  4th, 

Youth's  Librarv,  vol.  5th, 

Youth's  Library,  vol.  Olh -.        . 

Youth's  Library,  vol,  7th, 

Youth's  Library,  vol.  8th 

Andersen's  Stories  and  Tales, 

Bible  Stories  in  Bible  Language,  by  Emilie  Poulssun, 
Children's  Fairy  Hook,  by  M.  Anagnos, 

!Eliot's  Six  Arabian  Nights, 

Heidi :  translated  from  the  German  by  Mrs.  BrooliS, 

KiDgsley's  Greek  Heroes 

],,odge'8  Twelve  Popular  Tales, 

What  Katy  Did,  by  Susan  Coolidge 


^i 


ii 

»9  00 
3  00 

3  00 
3  00 


3  00 
6  00 

2  fiO 

3  00 

4  00 
2  00 
2  IIO 


1  26 
1  25 
1  25 
1  25 
1  26 
1  25 


3  00 
3  00 

2  50 

3  00 
5  00 
2  6I> 
2  00 
2  50 


K.  B.    The  prices  in  the  above  list  u 
Tolume. 


!  set  down  per  SET,  not  per 
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LIST  OF  APPLIANCES  AND  TANGIBLE  APPARATUS, 
made  at  the  Perkins  Instilution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind. 


Geography. 

I.  _  WalUMaps. 

1.  The  Hemispheres,  .... 

2.  United  States,  Mexico  and  Canada, 

3.  North  America,       .... 

4.  South  America,       .... 

5.  Europe,  ..... 

6.  Asia,      ...... 

7.  Africa,  ...... 

8.  The  World  on  Mercator's  Projection, 

Each  $35,  or  the  set,  $280. 


size,  42  bv  52  inches. 


II.  —  Dissected  Maps. 

1.  Eastern  Hemisphere,       .         .         .     size,  30  by  36  inches. 

2.  Western  Hemisphere, 

3.  North  America, 

4.  United  States, 

5.  South  America, 

6.  Europe,  .... 

f  .      ,xV.O Icl,  .  .  .  *  * 

8.  Africa,  ..... 

Each  $23,  or  the  set,  $184. 

These  maps  are  considered,  in  point  of  workmanship,  accu- 
racy and  distinctness  of  outline,  durability  and  beauty,  far 
superior  to  all  thus  far  made  in  Europe  or  in  this  country. 


(i 


Ill 


"The  New  England  Journal  of  Education"  8a3'8,  *' They 
are  very  strong,  present  a  fine,  bright  surface,  and  are  an  orna- 
ment to  any  school-room. 


III.  —  Pin-Maps. 
Cushions  for  pin-maps  and  diagrams,  . 


.   each,  $0  75 


Arithmetic. 

Ciphering-boards  made  of    brass   strips,   nickel- 
plated,       •         .         . each,  $4  25 

Ciphering-types,  nickel-plated,  per  hundred,  .       "       1  00 


Writing. 
Grooved  writing-cards. 
Braille  tablets,  with  metallic  bed. 
Braille  French  tablets,  with  cloth  bed. 
Braille  new  tablets,  with  cloth  bed. 
Braille  Daisy  tablets,    . 


•                        • 

.  each,  $0  05 

•                     • 

.       '*       1  50 

•                        • 

.       *'       1  00 

•                        • 

.       ''       1  00 

• 

.       ''       5  00 
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TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 


"  Candidates  for  admission  must  be  over  nine  and  under  nineteen 
years  of  age,  and  none  others  shall  be  admitted."  —  EoUract  from  the 
by-laws. 

Blind  children  and  youth  between  the  ages  above  pre- 
scribed and  of  sound  mind  and  good  moral  character,  can 
be  admitted  to  the  school  by  paying  $300  per  annum. 
Those  among  them  who  belong  to  the  state  of  Massachu- 
setts and  whose  parents  or  guardians  are  not  a])le  to  par 
the  whole  or  a  portion  of  tliis  sum,  can  be  admitted 
gratuitously  by  application  to  the  governor  for  a  warrant. 

The  following  is  a  good  foim,  though  any  other  will 
do :  — 

*'  To  His  Excellency  the  Governor. 

"  Sir,  —  My  son  (or  daughter,  or  nephew,  or  niece,  as  the  case  may 

be),  named ,  and  aged ,  cannot  be  instructed  in  the  common 

schools,  for  want  of  sight.  I  am  unable  to  pay  for  the  tuition  at  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  and  I 
request  that  your  Excellency  will  give  a  warrant  for  free  admission. 

Very  respectfully, ." 

The  application  may  be  made  by  any  relation  or  friend, 
if  the  parents  arc  dead  or  absent. 

It  should  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate,  signed  by 
some  regular  physician,  in  this  form  :  — 

"  I  certify  that,  in  my  opinion, has  not  sufficient  vision  to 

be  taught  in  common  schools ;  and  that  he  is  free  from  epilepsy,  and 
from  any  contagious  disease. 

(Signed) ." 
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These  papers  should  be  done  up  together,  nnd  forwarded 
to  the  Director  of  tile  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
South  Boston,  Mass. 

Blind  children  and  youth  residing  in  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  by 
applying  as  above  to  the  governor,  or  the  "  Secretary  of 
State,"  in  their  respective  states,  can  obtain  warrants  for 
free  admission. 

The  sum  of  $300  above  specified  covers  all  expenses 
(except  for  clothing),  namely,  board,  lodging,  washing, 
tuition,  and  the  use  of  books  and  musical  instruments. 
The  pupils  must  furnish  their  own  clothing,  and  pay  their 
own  fares  to  and  from  the  institudon. 

An  obligation  will  be  required  from  some  responsible 
persons,  that  the  pupil  shall  be  kept  properly  supplied 
with  decent  clothing,  shall  be  provided  for  during  vaca> 
tions,  and  shall  be  removed,  without  expense  to  the  insti- 
tution, whenever  it  may  be  desirable  to  discharge  him. 

The  usual  period  of  tuition  is  from  five  to  seven  years. 

The  friends  of  the  pupils  can  visit  them  whenever  they 
choose. 

The  use  of  tobacco,  either  in  smoking  or  otherwise,  is 
strictly  prohibited  in  the  institution. 

Persons  applying  for  admission  of  children  must  fill  out 
certain  blanks,  copies  of  which  will  bo  forwarded  to  any 
address  on  application. 

For  further  information  address  M,  Anaqnos,  Director, 
Perkins   Institution   for  the  Blind,  South  Boston, 
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APPENDIX. 


PEOCBEDrUGS 


OF  THE 


COMMENCEMENT  EXERCISES 


OF  THE 


Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind. 


COMMENCEMENT    EXERCISES 


PERKINS    INSTITUTION    AND    MASSACHUSETTS    SCHOOL 
FOR    THE    BLIND. 


The  commencement  exercises  illustrate  so  well 
the  educational  methods  and  resources  of  the 
school,  and  have  won  for  it  so  many  valued  friends, 
that  the  event  deserves  a  full  account  among  the 
records  of  the  year.  The  generous  comments  of 
the  press  have  been  freely  used  in  mating  up  this 
report. 

The  following  circular,  containing  the  pro- 
gramme of  exercises  to  be  given,  was  sent  to  the 
friends  and  benefactors  of  the  school,  and  was 
widely  and  kindly  noticed  in  all  the  newspapers  of 
this  and  neighboring  cities :  — 


D  MtSB.  School  fok  the  Blind, 

BOBTOM,  Maf  11,  188S. 


The  commencement  exercises  of  this  school  will  be  hekl  at 
Tremont  Temple  on  Tuesday,  June  2,  at  3  r.  m.  Samuel  Kliot, 
LL.D.,  will  presicle ;  His  Excellency,  Governor  Robinson,  will 
give  Sl  brief  opening  address,  and  the  Rev.  Edward  A.  Hortou 

will  speak  on  the  kindergarten  project. 
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You  are  most  cordially  invited  to  honor  the  occasioil  with 
your  presence. 

The  seats  on  the  floor  and  in  the  first  balcony  of  the  Temple 
will  be  reserved  for  the  choice  of  the  members  of  the  eori)ora- 
tion,  and  the  friends  and  patrons  of  the  institution,  to  whom 
this  invitation  is  sent,  until  Saturday,  May  23.  Tickets  are 
ready  for  delivery,  and  those  who  may  be  desirous  of  obtain- 
ing them  are  requested  to  send  me  a  postal  card  indicating  the 
number  wished  for.  It  will  give  me  very  great  pleasure  to 
forward  them  at  once. 

The  seats  will  be  reserved  until  3  o'clock,  punctually,  when 
standing  persons  will  be  permitted  to  occupy  all  vacant  places. 

No  tickets  are  required  for  the  second  balcony  of  the  Tem- 
ple, to  which  the  public  are  cordially  invited. 

M.  ANAGNOS. 


The  first  steps  for  the  establishment  of  a  kindergarten, 
which  is  imperatively  needed  for  little  sightless  children,  and 
witliout  which  tlie  system  of  the  education  of  the  blind  cannot 
be  regarded  as  complete,  have  already  been  taken.  A  suitable 
estate  lias  recently  been  secured  in  Roxbury,  corner  of  Day 
and  Perkins  streets,  and  preparations  are  being  made  for  the 
opening  of  the  infant  institution  next  autumn. 

The  purchase  of  the  land  and  the  absolutely  necessary  ex- 
penses for  rendering  the  premises  habitable  and  adapting  them 
to  the  elementtiry  wants  of  the  kindergarten  will,  however, 
deplete  the  treasury  of  its  contents  entirely,  and  there  will  not 
1)0  one  cent  left  for  carrying  on  the  work.  To  this  important 
fact  the  attention  of  the  benevolent  and  philanthropic  members 
of  our  community  is  most  respectfully  called.  They  should 
bear  it  in  mind,  that  upon  their  kind  consideration  and  gen- 
erous aid  the  supi)ort,  progress,  and  success  of  the  enterprise 
are  wholly  dependent. 
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Roth  annual  subscriptions  for  current  expenses,  and  contri- 
butions for    an    endowment   fund  large  enongli  to  place   the 
establishment  on  a  permanent  basis,  Are  earnestlj  solicited, 
and  will  be  thankfully  received  and  duly  acknowledged  by 
EDWARD  JACKSON,  Treamrer, 

No.  178  Devonshire  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


PROGRAMME.     Part   I. 

1.  ORGAN.    Great  G  Minor  Fugne, 

Miss  Freda  Black. 

2.  BRIEF  OPENING  ADDRESS. 

His  Excellbncv-Governor  R0BI^'S0x. 

3.  BAND.    Salutation  March, 

4.  ESSAY.    "  Study  of  the  Voice." 

Miss  Mary  E.  Samford. 

6.    SOLO  FOR  ALTO  HORN.    Air  and  Variations, 
Christopbrr  a.  IIowland. 

6.  TOPICS  IN  ELECTRICITY. 

Wiluam  B.  Perry. 

7.  READING  BY  THE  TOUCH. 

Bv  Five  Little  Girls. 

8.  DUET.     ■'  Quis  est  Homo," 

Misses  M.  E.  Wiirblru  and  C.  C.  Rohskic. 


Part    II. 

1.    GYMNASTICS,  MilHary  Drill  and  Callsthealcs. 


2.    SOLO  FOR  CORNET.    ■'  Alexis  Grand  Fantasia." 

ClIAS.  H.    PRKSCOTT. 
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3.  EXERCISE  IN  GEOGRAPHY. 

By  Four  Littlk  Boys. 

4.  THE  KINDERGARTEN  AND  ITS  FRUITS. 

Remarks  on  the  Kindergarten,  by  Rev.  E.  A.  Horton. 

5.  DUET.     "  The  Army  and  Navy," r.  Cooke, 

Messrs.  L.  Titus  and  Wm.  B.  Hammond. 

6.  VALEDICTORY. 

Miss  Susanna  E.  Shear  an. 

7.  CHORUS  for  Female  Voices.     "  Down  in  the  Dewy  Dell,"    Smart. 

8.  AWARD  OF  DIPLOMAS. 

By  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot. 

9.  CHORUS.     *' A  Spring  Song," C.  PinsntL 


NAMES    OF    GRADUATES. 
Cornelia  C.  Roeske.  Mary  E.  Sanford. 

Susanna  E.  Sheahan.  Mary  E.  Wheeler. 


Early  applications  for  seats  were  presented  in 
such  numbers  that  nearly  all  were  engaged  before 
the  tickets  were  issued,  and  thousands  of  later 
applicants  were  necessarily  disappointed.  So 
urgent  were  the  demands,  however,  in  some  in- 
stances, that  a  limited  number  of  admission  tickets 
were  issued,  giving  standing  room  to  those  who 
were  willing  to  wait  for  possible  vacancies  among 
the  reserved  seats. 

The  programme  as  given  was  fully  carried  out, 
surpassing  in  interest  as  well  as  in  execution  all 
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that  have  gone  before.  The  large  auditorium  of 
Tremont  Temple  was  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity 
with  an  assembly  representing  tho  most  intelligent 
and  influential  people  of  Boston  and  the  state, 
"  who  manifested  the  most  lively  and  sympathetic 
interest  in  the  remarkably  successful  efforts  of  the 
pupils."  The  seats  on  the  platform  were  nearly 
filled  by  the  scholars,  the  remainder  being  occupied 
by  the  officers  and  trustees  of  the  school,  and 
other  friends  prominent  in  educational  and  literary 
circles.  Among  the  former  sat  Laura  Bridgman, 
the  world-renowned  pupil  of  Dr.  Howe,  who,  by 
her  evident  ii^erest  in  the  festival  as  revealed  by 
her  expressive  face  and  busy  fingers,  attracted 
much  attention. 

The  exercises  opened  promptly  at  3  o'clock  by 
a  "  well-executed  rendering "  on  the  organ  of 
Bach's  "  Great  Q  Minor  Fugue,"  by  Miss  Freda 
Black.  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  presided  "  with'  dignity, 
case,  and  with  that  brevity  which  is  the  soul  of 
wit."    He  came  forward  and  said,  — 

"The  officers  and  pupils  of  the  Fcrkiae  lastitation  bid  a 
hearty  welcome  to  their  friends  here  assembled.  We  are  all 
aware  that  the  connectioD  between  this  school  and  the  com- 
monwealth has  been  of  the  closest  and  most  important  kind. 
The  official  bead  of  this  school  is  in  reality  the  Governor  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  be  has  consented  to  make  the  oi)ening 
address.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  present  him  to  this 
audience." 
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OPENING  ADDRESS, 

By  His  Excellency  Governor  George  D.  Kobinson. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  —  The  connection,  as  Dr.  Eliot  has 
well  said,  between  this  school  and  the  commonwealth  is  inti- 
mate. But  it  is  because  the  association  of  the  state  with  all 
educational  enterprises  is  close.  At  the  foundation  of  all  our 
institutions  lies  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  in  the  abundant 
and  liberal  education  of  all  tiie  people  stand  security  and  wel- 
fare. Therefore,  the  state  has  always  taken  it  u^kju  herself  to 
exercise  authority  so  far  as  to  say  to  parents,  "  These  are  your 
children,  it  is  true  ;  they  are  members  of  your  family,  but  they 
also  are  to  be  future  inhabitants,  it  may  be,  of  this  common- 
wealth ;  therefore,  we  shall  demand,  in  order  that  our  state  in 
the  future  may,  indeed,  be  a  commonwealth,  l;hat  the  children 
growing  up  to  be  men  and  women  shall  have  an  education 
which  will  fit  tliem  for  the  responsibilities  and  duties  of  their 
after  life."  Upon  that  broad  principle  our  common  school 
system  rests  ;  and  it  is  placed  so  firmly  there,  so  strongly  sus- 
tained by  reason  and  common  sense,  so  abundantly  guaranteed 
in  every  person's  consciousness  of  what  is  right  and  safe,  that 
the  time  is  never  to  come  in  Massachusetts  when  it  can  be 
destroyed.  [Applause.]  Now,  akin  to  that  is  the  movement 
which  is  to  have  its  illustration  here  this  afternoon.  If  one 
child  is  to  receive  the  benefits  of  public  instruction,  all  children 
should  have  an  eipial  opportunity.  We  take  our  information 
in  dilTorent  ways.  Certain  avenues  of  communication  are  oi)en 
to  us.  They  are  ditTereut  in  degree  in  different  persons.  One 
person  sees  better  than  another,  though  each  may  see ;  an- 
other hears  better  than  his  neighbor;  another's  sense  of  touch 
is  more  delicate  and  apprehensive  ;  and  so  on,  without  further 
illustration.  Hence  we  seek  development  in  different  direc- 
tions. One  person  bcct)nies  a  successful  musician;  another 
one  has  a  trained  eye,  with  all  the  accomplishments  that  follow 
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tlierenfter ;  and  Providence,  we  all  recognize,  in  some  way  or 
other,  makes  np  in  compensation  ofttimes  to  tliose  who  may 
seem  to  lacli  wliat  we  prize  moat  dearly.  How  often  have  we 
been  touched  in  our  tendevest  sympathy,  and  how  much  we  " 
have  been  thrilled  with  joyous  satisfaction  to  find  some  one  tliat 
we  looked  upon  aa  unfortnnatc  come  forth  and  stand  out  as  a 
leader  beyond  those  who  seemed  more  blessed.  [Renewed 
applause.] 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  there  is  an  adjective  in  the  title  line 
of  tlie  programme  that  introduces  me,  and  that  adjective  is  — 
"Brief  opening  address."  [Laughter.]  I  have,  I  think, 
entirely  fulfilled  that  demand.  [Renewed  laughter.]  You 
came  not  to  hear  inc,  but  others  that  wilt  be  far  more  interest- 
ing. I  will  add  only  a  few  words.  This,  you  know,  is  the 
season  of  school  life,  and  of  the  haiTcsting  of  the  results  of 
instruction.  It  is  the  season  of  the  year,  let  me  assure  yon, 
that  keeps  the  Governor  of  the  commonwealth  busy  (a  laugh 
and  applause),  as  all  seasons,  indeed,  do,  with  the  numerous 
institutions  that  are  constantly  calling  for  his  attention.  Un- 
doubtedly in  this  gieiit  audience  are  the  immediate  friends  of 
the  children  who  sit  before  you.  Congratulations  arc  due  to 
them  for  the  abundant  o[)portuiiities  that  are  afforded  for  the 
instruction  of  these  children.  Uf  all  the  pleasant  things  that 
we  meet  from  day  to  day,  seldom  anything  appeals  more 
strongly  to  me  than  the  gathering  of  the  older  persons  to  wit- 
ness the  triumphs  of  the  young.  In  this  state,  it  is  an  exhibi- 
tion that  is  witnessed  og  every  hand.  And  dow,  while,  as  far 
as  I  have  the  right,  I  give  j'ou  a  cordial  welcome,  I  want  —  and 
I  will  do  it  —  to  extend  to  these  children  my  most  hearty  greet- 
ing. I  am  glad  to  know  that  they  are  pi-esent.  I  am  glad  to 
assure  them  that  there  are  hundreds  upon  hundreds  o£  people 
that  not  only  are  satisfied  with  seeing  them,  but  are  to  be 
delighted  with  hearing  them.  [Applause.]  I  give  them  titis 
testimony  out  of  my  own  experience.  A  short  time  ago,  on  a 
,     pleasant  afternoon,  we  all  became  acquainted  with  each  other. 
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and  we  will  remain  acquaintances  as  long  as  life  lasts.  I  and 
these  children  stand  very  close  together.  Massachusetts  gives 
$30,000  every  year  toward  this  Institution,  to  assist  in  carrying 
on  the  enterprise.  This  money  is  well  invested,  and  it  is  very 
properly  expended.  Do  not  think,  —  and  correct  the  error  if 
you  have  fallen  into  it,  —  that  these  children  are  a  public 
charge.  They  are  so  no  more  than  are  your  children  or  mine, 
now  being  educated  in  the  common  schools  to  be  found  in  the 
cities  and  towns  of  the  state.  The  state,  as  I  said,  attempts 
to  provide  education  for  all  children ;  she  goes  further,  and 
requires  their  attendance  at  school ;  she  goes  still  another  step, 
and  savs  to  those  who  are  unable  to  take  instructions  in  the 
ordinary  methods  in  the  schools:  "  We  will  not  leave  you  in 
ignorance,  or  cast  you  aside  as  helpless,  but  we  will  make  ,our 
circle  broader,  our  institutions  greater,  our  opportunities  more 
numerous,  so  that  you  shall  come  in  jind  study  and  sing,  write 
and  work,  that  men  and  women  shall  not  know  that  you  have 
not  all  the  accomplishments  which  others  possess."  [Ap- 
plause.] I  thank  you  for  your  attention,  I  congratulate  you 
on  what  is  to  come,  and  will  not  longer  detain  you  from  it. 
[Loud  applause.] 

Governor  Robinson's  address  was  listened  to 
with  closest  attention  and  frequently  applauded. 
It  was  spoken  of  by  the  press  as  a  "  brief  but 
glowing  speech,"  "thoughtful  and  well  con- 
sidered/' and  "very  appropriate  and  apprecia- 
tive"; and  among  his  auditors  none  enjoyed  it 
more  than  the  members  of  the  school,  who  re- 
membered with  grateful  pleasure  his  recent  visit 
and  cheering  words.  At  the  close  of  his  address 
the  band  played  Wiegand's  "  Salutation  March," 
and  its  "  brilliant  harmonies  "  filled  the  great  hall. 
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Then  followed  an  essay  on  the  "  Study  of  the 
Voice  "  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Sanford,  one  of  the  grad- 
uates, —  a  young  lady  of  color,  —  delivered  "  with 
euch  distinctness  as  to  be  in  itself  an  illustration 
of  the  principles  it  advocated,"  and  "in  tones 
which  wonderfully  illustrate  the  benefits  of  such 
study." 

STUDY    OF    THE    VOICE. 

BY   HISS    UART   B.   SAMFORD. 

Singing  is  an  art,  aod  to  be  studied  as  such  should  be  divided 
into  two  distinct  branches, — tbe  technical  and  aesthetic.  A 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  tecbnical  branch  ie  indispeoBable 
to  the  Btudect  who  would  have  aa  adequate  understandiug  of 
the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  most  delicate  and  the  most 
pei'fectof  all  musical  instruments. 

A  powerful  voice,  intellectual  ability  and  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  music,  though  desirable,  are  of  themselves  insufficient 
to  perfect  a  singer. 

No  one  can  hope  to  become  a  finished  artist  should  tbe  tech- 
nical branch  of  study  be  neglected,  or  the  festhetic,  which 
treats  of  the  beautiful  in  art,  prematurely  introduced. 

To  acquire  a  complete  control  over  the  voice  in  singing  is  a 
task  far  more  arduous  and  unremitting  than  the  mastery  of  any 
musical  instrument  whatever.  Manufactured  instruments,  being 
tangible  and  visible,  appeal  to  the  senses  of  touch  and  sight, 
thus  aiding  the  student  while  practising;  whereas  the  vocal 
organs  are  intangible  and  invisible,  and  tbe  changes  which 
they  undergo  when  engaged  in  the  production  of  musical  sound 
can  be  determined  only  by  an  inner  consciousness  on  tbe  part 
of  the  singer  combined  with  concentration  and  determination 
of  mind  and  will.     To  these,  the  only  safe  guides  in  the  pro- 
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duction  of  correct  musical  sounds,   the  careful  attention   of 
every  student  should  be  especially  directed. 

Tlie  four  essential  attributes  of  musical  sound  are  pitch,  tim- 
bre or  quality,  volume  and  duration.  The  power  of  the  voice 
over  these  attributes  varies  in  individuals,  because  of  the  shai>e, 
size,  strength  and  the  capacity  for  contraction  and  expansion 
of  the  organs  constituting  the  vocal  mechanism,  which  are  the 
lungs,  the  muscles  of  respiration,  chest,  trachea,  bronchi,  the 
larynx,  the  pharynx,  and  the  various  organs  of  the  mouth. 

The  subject  which  should  precede  all  others  in  singing  is 
that  of  respiration,  or  the  method  of  breathing  artistically. 
Until  the  functions  of  the  diaphragm  and  other  respiratory 
muscles  are  understood  and  their  mastery  acquired,  true 
progress  in  singing  is  hopeless  and  a  perfect  development  of 
the  vocal  powers  impossible. 

There  are  two  grand  divisions  of  the  human  voice,  male  and 
female.  Each  division  consists  of  three  sub-divisions  or  classes, 
those  of  the  first  being  the  bass,  baritone  and  tenor ;  of  the 
second,  the  contralto,  mezzo-soprano  and  soprano.  Each 
class  is  characterized  by  certain  qualities  peculiar  to  itself. 
The  range  of  tones  cai)able  of  being  produced  by  a  voice  con- 
stitutes what  is  commonly  called  compass. 

In  classifying  untutored  voices  great  care  should  be  exer- 
cised in  ascertaining  and  analyzing  the  natural  capabilities  of 
each,  that  the  voice  be  not  forced  or  its  development  impaired. 

The  qualities  which  characterize  a  healthy  voice  are  clear- 
ness, mellowness,  resonance,  while  those  characterizing  an 
unhealthy  voice  are  the  nasal,  guttural  and  muffled  qualities. 

!Most  persons  are  by  nature  enabled  to  exercise  a  partial  con- 
trol over  the  voice  in  singing ;  and  because  of  this  many,  far 
too  many,  ignore  the  importance  of  vocal  culture.  While  the 
voice  is  ours  to  do  with  as  we  will,  it  is,  like  all  our  powers, 
God-given  ;  it  is  a  member  of  the  house  in  which  we  live,  and 
should  be  trained  with  due  care. 

To  the  student  striving  to  overcome  obstacles  in  the  path- 
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way  leading  up  to  the  heights  of  knowledge,  whether  in  singing 
or  any  other  art,  we  would  say, — 

*'  Patiently  labor  thou,  with  firm  endeavor, 
Ardently  hoping  on,  lingering  never. 
So  shall  thy  toll  bring  unfailing  reward. 


*> 


A  solo  for  alto  horn  with  "  Air  and  Variations," 
by  J.  Painpare,  was  then  performed  by  Christopher 
A.  Rowland,  and  as  its  "clear  notes"  ceased, 
William  B.  Perry  came  forward,  and  in  a  brief 
essay  presented  a  few  "  Topics  in  Electricity,"  giv- 
ing a  concise  summary  of  the  history  of  that  science 
and  illustrating  his  subject  by  experiments. 

TOPICS  IN  ELECTRICITY. 

BY   WILLIAM   B.    PERRY. 

As  remote  as  the  sixth  century  B.  C.  it  was  known  to  the 
ancients,  that  amber  when  rubbed  with  silk  possessed  the  prop- 
erty of  first  attracting  and  then  repelling  light  bodies.  From 
the  Greek  word  electron,  the  name  of  amber,  is  derived  the 
term  electricity.  Pliny,  soon  after  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era,  writes  of  the  attraction  of  the  fingers,  when 
briskly  rubbed,  for  bits  of  straw  and  wood,  and  compares  it  to 
that  of  the  Lvdian  or  loadstone  for  iron.  This,  until  the  six- 
teenth  century,  seems  to  have  been  the  extent  of  electrical 
knowledge.  The  theories  advanced  to  explain  the  phenomena 
were  very  primitive ;  it  was  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  living 
soul  that  became  manifest  by  friction.  During  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  Dr.  Gilbert  established  a  number  of  well  known 
principles.  From  this  simplest  beginning  has  grown  our 
present  knowledge,  aided  by  such  men  as  Franklin,  Galvani, 
Volta  and  others,  through  whose  efforts  it  has  been  converted 
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into  a  mighty  agent  accomplibhing,  as  it  seems,  almost  mirac- 
ulous results. 

By  its  application  to  telegraphy  thousands  of  miles  have 
been  spanned  in  as  many  seconds.  By  its  aid  we  are  enabled 
to  converse  with  friends  leagues  distant  as  though  at  hand. 

The  electric  light  with  its  brilliant  illuminating  power,  the 
microphone  by  which  the  tread  of  a  fly  becomes  distinctly  audi- 
ble, the  adoption  as  a  motive  force  in  the  electric  engine,  and 
many  other  inventions  all  give  ample  proof  of  its  incalculable 
worth  and  utility. 

Electricity  manifests  itself  in  two  ways — as  a  charge  or 
current.  The  simplest  manner  of  generating  a  charge  is  by 
friction.  For  this  purpose  a  machine  similar  to  this  onre,  is 
used.  It  consists  of  a  glass  plate  mounted  on  an  axis ;  on 
each  side  is  a  rubber  of  chamois  and  an  amalgam,  pressed 
against  it  by  a  spring  attached  to  a  connecting  wire  or  chain ; 
opposite  the  rubber  are  a  number  of  points  connected  with  a 
metal  rod  terminating  in  a  knob.  The  silk  is  to  prevent  the 
electricity  from  passing  into  the  air.  By  turning  the  plate  it 
becomes  positively  electrified  and  the  rubbera  negatively. 
From  the  latter  the  charge  passes  off  through  the  conducting 
wire ;  that  upon  the  glass  acting  on  the  metal  points  produces 
a  charge  in  the  prime  conductor.  If  now  an  insulated  conduc- 
tor be  held  near  the  knob,  it  can  receive  a  charge  only  equal 
to  that  of  the  machine  ;  should  a  second  conductor  be  separated 
from  the  first  by  a  non-conductor,  a  considerable  quantity  can 
be  condensed.  The  ordinary  condenser  is  known  as  the  Leyden 
jar.  It  consists  of  a  metal  cup  separated  from  a  second  cup  by 
a  non-conductor,  usually  of  glass.  Holding  the  ball  connected 
with  the  inner  cup  near  the  prime  conductor  of  the  machine, 
the  positive  electricity  is  repelled,  giving  a  negative  charge 
which  neutralizes  with  the  positive  from  the  machine,  the 
remaining  cup  positively  electrified ;  this  causes  the  glass  to 
polarize  and  repel  the  positive  of  the  outer  cup  which  is  con- 
ducted off  into  the  earth.     This  operation  is  repeated  until  the 
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jar  is  completely  charged,  when  it  is  said  to  be  saturated.  It 
caD  then  be  discharged  instantaneously  by  connecting  the  two 
cups,  or  by  degrees,  first  touching  the  inner  and  then  the  outer 
cup. 

The  action  of  the  electric  current  is  well  shown  in  the  micro- 
phone. "A  pencil  of  carbon  is  held  in  loose  contact  between 
supports  of  the  same  material,  that  are  attached  to  a  surface 
sensitive  to  vibrations ;  the  pencil  and  supports  lying  in  the 
circuit  of  a  battery  and  receiver ;  if  the  surface  be  set  in 
vibration  the  pencil  is  disturbed  and  causes  a  change  of  resist- 
ance to  the  current,  which  is  recorded  as  magnified  sound  at 
the  receiver.  The  microphone  is  not  very  practical,  but  serves 
to  illustrate  one  of  the  many  applications  of  the  electric  current. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  essay  five  little  girls 
read  "  by  the  touch  "  some  verses  in  dialogue  form, 
and  though  the  "  piece  was  comparatively  new  to 
them,  yet  the  lines  were  read  as  easily  and  quickly 
as  though  the  pupils  had  been  endowed  with  sight." 
Mr.  Anagnos  here  explained  that  the  pupils  could 
read  unfamiliar  pages,  even  proof-sheets  fresh 
from  the  press. 

Miss  M.  E.  Wheeler  and  Miss  C.  C.  Roeske, 
two  of  the  graduates,  then  sang  the  duet,  "  Quis 
est  Homo  "  from  Rossini- s  "  Stabat  Mater,"  which 
was  admirably  rendered  and  "gave  evidence  of 
musical  culture." 

The  second  part  of  the  programme  opened  by 
the  entrance  upon  the  platform  of  twelve  little 
boys  in  blouse  suits,  who  performed  various  exer- 
cises in  gymnastics  with  ease  and  precision,  and  as 
they  withdrew,  twelve  little  girls  appeared,  dressed 
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in  loose,  graceful  frocks  of  creamy  white,  and 
executed  quite  charmingly  a  series  of  calisthenic 
movements  to  the  music  of  the  piano.  They  were 
succeeded  upon  the  stage  by  twelve  young  men, 
who  went  through  a  musket  drill*  with  and  without 
word  of  command,  which  "  was  characterized  by 
almost  perfect  military  precision,''  and  "  the  unity 
with  which  the  orders  were  carried  out  seemed 
remarkable."  "  The  calisthenic  and  military  drill 
was  something  wonderful  when  we  remembered 
that  this  absolute  precision  and  freedom  of  move- 
ment was  secured  without  the  aid  of  the  eye.'' 

After  a  solo  on  the  cornet,  Hartraann's  "  Alexis 
Grand  Fantasia,"  finely  performed  by  Charles  H. 
Prescott,  four  little  boys  "  responded  in  a  remark- 
able way  to  the  demands  made  upon  them  in  an 
exercise  in  geography  ; "  and  the  "  whole  of  the 
performance  showed  remarkable  aptitude  for  both 
intellectual  and  physical  exercises,  and  each  dis- 
play of  the  pupils'  skill  evoked  the  w^armest 
applause." 

The  "kindergarten  and  its  fruits"  was  made 
the  text  for  a  ''  brief  but  very  pertinent  and 
cogent  and  altogether  admirable  address  "  by  the 
liev.  E.  A.  Ilorton,  which  was  also  pronounced  an 
''  eloquent  appeal  for  the  new  kindergarten  enter- 
prise, presenting  its  demands  in  a  manner  that 
was  inspirational." 


THE  KINDERGARTEN  AND  ITS   FRUITS. 

ADDRESS    Blf   REV.    EDWARD  A.    HORTON. 

I  am  glad  to  see  the  fulfilment  of  the  wtsb  of  liim  who  strove 
so  hard  to  establish  this  institution.  Tlie  s|»lrit  of  Dr.  Howe 
may  be  with  us,  recognizing  the  jircsent  guiding  spirit,  and 
blessing  the  efforts  to  carry  hia  work  on  to  greater  triumphs 
through  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind.  It  seems  rather  out 
of  place  for  a  seeing  person,  es[)eciiilly  an  adnlt,  to  take  part 
in  these  exercises,  but  nnderneath  the  general  surprise  at  the 
excellence  of  the  exhibition  there  is  a  knowledge  of  the  price- 
less value  of  this  institution  which  I  wish  to  speak  about. 
There  may  bo  exhibitions  in  this  city  which  are  more  dramatic, 
that  will  bring  the  tears  to  the  eyes  more  rearlily  than  this  :  if 
there  is  I  do  not  know  what  it  is.  I  only  wish  that  my  child, 
endowetl,  as  far  as  I  know,  with  all  her  faculties,  conid  do  as 
much  and  do  it  as  well  as  some  who  have  displayed  their 
abitltios  here  to-clay.  The  kindergarten,  as  you  all  know,  is 
an  aid  even  to  those  who  have  all  their  senses,  and  is  a  pre- 
requisite for  the  best  use  of  the  talents.  To  every  child  Ihc 
eyes  are  the  gateway  through  which  he  receives  a  nmltitnde  of 
impressions.  Unconsciously  he  learns  a  thousand  things  con- 
cerning what  is  going  on  ai-oiind  him.  But  a  blind  child  is  like 
an  unfurnished  room;  there  is  nothing  for  him  to  leurn  by 
observation,  and  every  impression  must  enter  his  mind  by 
some  other  channel :  there  arc  few  pictures  within  ;  few  oases 
in  the  desert.  The  kindergarten  steps  in  and  gives  to  the 
blind  child  the  raw  materials  from  which  he  can  fashion  ideas 
and  characteristics.  The  sightless  child  may  claim,  and  with 
justice,  too,  that  he  is  freed  fi-om  the  moral  obligations  which 
ai-e  expected  from  otliei-s,  for  his  mind,  nninstructed  and 
nt^lected,  is  full  of  ungoverned  impressions  and  is  like  an 
army  or  a  mob,  without  leaders.  The  kindei^arten  stops  in 
and  marshals   all   his  sentiments  and   impulses  into  proper 
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moral  shapes.     Again,  ordinary  children  can    run    and    play 
without  fear  of  bodily  danger,  thus  preserving  their  health 
and  strength.     For  the  blind  child  there  is  only  the  folded 
hands  which  brings  him  into  a  morbid  state,  from  which  it  is 
hard  to  rouse  him  in  the  future.     Experiments  with  the  blind 
have  shown  that  through  the  delicacy  of  touch  the  highest 
results  in  science  and  thought  can  be  reached,  and  the  kinder- 
garten early  in   life   trains   this   sense   of   feeling.     A   child 
doomed  to  blindness  for  life  is  apt  to  be  devoid  of  hope,  and 
without  any  stimulus  the  mind   becomes  sodden,   like   bread 
without  yeast.     The  kindergarten  gives  exercise  to  the  hand 
and  brain,  and  thus,  through  occupation,  it  diverts  the  mind 
from  one's  self.     It  clears  the  clouds  of  sadness  away,  and 
lets  in  the  sunshine.     This  is  no  sentimental  idea  ;  it  is  practi- 
cal,  for   the  kindergarten  utilizes   the   cliild's   love   of   play, 
which   is   perfectly  natural,  and   takes  away  the  gloom  that 
inevitably  settles  over  unoccupied  hours.     It  also  brings  the 
child,  early  in  life,  into  contact  with  men  and  women,  and  his 
love  for  those  who  have  instructed   him  is  developed  into  a 
desire  to  teach  others  later  on.     This  instruction  leads  to  the 
acquiring  of  a  means  of  support,  and  when  it  is  remembered 
that  one  person  out  of  every  thousand  is  blind  and  likely  to  be 
an  expense  to  the  community,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  a  matter 
of  political  economy  to  educate  the  blind  to  a  self-sapporting 
condition    earlv    in   life.     The   funds   of   this   institution  are 
getting  low,  and  if  the  people  of  Boston  do  not  go  a  little 
farther  and  give  a  little  more  money,  it  will  be   a  cause  of 
regret  to  them  for  several  reasons.     The  little  ones  cannot  be 
properly  cared  for ;  they  will  grow  up  in  ignorance,  and  become 
helpless  dependents,  instead  of  self-respecting  members  of  the 
community.     If  they  are  placed  in  the  advanced  classes  of  the 
institution  it  is  not  only  an  injury  to  themselves  but  to  the 
others.     They  nuist  have  their  own  school.     We  do  not  want 
to  have  this  school,  which  is  second  to  none  in  the  world,  run 
behindhand ;    it  should  be  carried   forward  to  its  last  stage. 
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Shall  Massachusetts  be  bebiail  Snsony?  Shall  not  the 
creative  influence  of  Froebel  give  light  to  the  blind,  reveal- 
ing a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth?  May  this  institution, 
through  you  and  its  other  friends,  obtain  its  wished  for  kin- 
dergarten. 

While  this  appeal  was  being  presented  it  was 
supplemented  and  enforced  by  some  twelve  young 
pupils,  six  boys  and  as  many  girls,  who  illustrated 
in  the  presence  of  the  audience  some  of  the  fruits 
of  their  own  kindergarten  training.  From  the 
class  in  physiology  one  made  the  model  of  a  heart; 
another,  the  human  spinal  column.  A  hoy  from 
the  class  in  zoology  moulded  the  form  of  a  large 
turtle  with  its  articulations;  another,  polyps  at 
work  on  a  coral  reef.  Pupils  from  the  botany 
class  made  the  stem,  root  and  leaf  of  a  plant,  de- 
scribing the  changes  which  the  leaf  undergoes. 
Little  fellows  who  had  studied  geography  modelled 
in  clay  from  memory  very  good  representations  of 
the  valley  of  the  Nile,  and  North  America  with  its 
capes  and  crannies;  and  a  very  little  girl  exhibited 
a  book  as  her  work  and  named  it  "Heidi"  in 
honor  of  her  favorite  story  book.  Thus  they  gave 
"  very  effective  illustrations  of  their  object  lessons, 
demonstrating  better  than  any  formal  address  the 
possibility  and  propriety  of  such  a  preliminary 
school "  as  the  necessities  of  the  young  blind  de- 
mand. Mr.  Anagnos  here  added  a  few  words 
emphasizing  the  importance  of  this  method  of 
training,   showing  its  value  in    the    progressive 
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studies  of  the  school,  and  exhibiting  as  proof 
some  beautiful  specimens  of  handiwork  made  by 
the  young  girls,  to  be  sent  to  an  international  ex- 
hibition in  Holland,  held  in  connection  with  the 
fifth  European  congress  of  the  educators  of  the 
blind. 

Messrs.  L.  Titus  and  William  B.  Hammond  then 
gave  a  duet,  "  The  Army  and  Navy,"  which  was 
sung  in  a  very  spirited  manner. 

The  valedictory  followed,  given  by  Miss  S.  E. 
Sheahan,  which  was  delivered  in  a  clear,  expres- 
sive voice,  and  "gave  evidence  of  intellectual 
ability." 

valp:dictory. 

BY   MISS    SUSANNA   E.    SUEAIIAN. 

Before  saying  a  final  "  Good-bye  "  to  our  school  clays,  we 
linger  for  a  moment  to  consider  what  education  really  is,  and 
how  far  it  prepares  us  for  the  active  duties  of  life. 

Living  as  we  do  in  an  age  when  education  is  universal  and 
in  a  country  where  institutions  of  learning  rise  on  everv  side, 
and  hundreds  of  3"0ung  men  and  young  women  receive  diplomas 
everv  vear,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  understand  the  mean- 
ing  and  object  of  education  in  its  grandest  and  broadest  sense. 
For  it  is  only  when  we  appreciate  the  fact  that  education  is 
something  more  than  the  completion  of  a  certain  course  of 
study,  something  higher  and  nobler  than  mere  intellectuality, 
that  we  are  qualified  to  take  our  stand  among  the  useful  and 
hiippy  members  of  society. 

Intellect,  culture,  knowledge  and  opportunities  are  but  step- 
ping stones  to  the  grand  object  of  education,  which  is  charac- 
ter.    It  is  character  that  leads  us  out  of  ourselves  to  the  great 
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world  beyond  ;  it  is  character  that  makes  a  man  forget  himself 
and  his  own  sorrows  in  alleviating  the  afflictions  of  otliers,  and 
enables  him  to  enjoy  the  greatest  happiness  when  doing  the 
gi-eatcst  good  to  human  it}'. 

Talent  may  win  admiration,  intellect  dazzle,  knowledge 
attract  attention  ;  but  it  is  only  the  careful  and  conscientious 
study  that  brings  with  it  self-denial,  perseverance,  quickness 
in  thought  and  action,  earnestness  in  performance,  that  can 
teach  us  how  to  live. 

To  educate  is  to  unfold  the  whole  nature  of  man,  to  lift  him 
up  to  all  that  is  highest  and  best ;  and  this  is  the  work  of  a 
lifetime. 

The  success  of  the  past  and  the  future  is  not  to  be  estimated 
by  the  height  that  is  reached,  but  by  the  obstacles  that  have 
been  overcome.  That  only  is  education  which  teaches  us  to 
use  faithfully  the  talents  that  have  been  entrusted  to  our  keep- 
ing ;  —  to  advance  day  by  day  in  knowledge  and  strengtlu 
year  by  year  in  wisdom  and  perfection,  until  we  are  worthy  to 
receive  the  reward,  "  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant." 

To  his  Excellency  the  Governor  and  the  legislature  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  to  the  corresponding  representatives  of  the 
several  New  England  states,  we  return  our  thanks  for  their 
generous  support  of  our  school. 

To  our  trustees  we  are  deeply  grateful  for  their  constant  in- 
terest in  all  that  concerns  our  welfare. 

Director,  teachers  and  matrons,  words  are  weak  to-day  to 
express  the  gratitude  we  feel,  and  we  rejoice  in  the  thought 
that  it  is  in  our  power  to  prove  ourselves  wortliy  in  the  future 
of  all  that  has  been  done  for  us  in  the  past. 

Schoolmates,  though  the  long  happy  years  that  we  have 
spent  together  are  now  ended,  yet  our  love  for  our  school  and 
our  interest  in  that  beautiful  garden  so  soon  to  be  prepared  for 
the  little  ones,  will  ever  serve  to  keep  us  firmly  united. 

Classmates,  our  school  work  is  over,  and  duty  calls  us  to  a 
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new  field  of  action.     Bravely,  hopefully,  let  us  obey  her  voice 

and  — 

**  Through  weal  or  woe 

Where'er  we  go, 

Be  this  our  high  endeavor, — 
Some  good  to  do. 
Some  service  true, 

That  shall  endure  forever." 

The  chorus  for  female  voices,  "Down  in  the 
Dewy  Dell,"  was  rendered  with  fine  effect,  after 
which  the  four  graduates  received  their  diplomaa 
from  the  hands  of  Dr.  Eliot,  who  presented  them 
in  a  very  touching  and  impressive  speech,  and 
dwelt  upon  the  blessing  which  "comes  from  an 
effort  to  live  up  to  our  ideals,"  closing  with  the 
beautiful  benediction,  "through  your  lives  may 
new  streams  of  holiness  come  into  the  world." 

The  exercises  closed  with  Pinsuti's  "  Spring 
Song,"  given  by  a  full  chorus  of  pupils,  and  the 
whole  entertainment  occupied  but  two  hours  and  a 
half.  It  was  pronounced  "  one  of  the  most  satis- 
factory that  has  ever  been  given  by  the  institution, 
and  reflected  the  highest  credit  on  its  methods  of 
instruction," 
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Comments  of  the  Press. 


The  proceedings  of  the  festival  were  fully  re- 
ported and  most  favorably  commented  upon  both 
by  the  secular  and  religious  press,  and  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  was  earnestly  called  to  the  work 
of  the  institution  and  its  present  wants  and  future 
needs.  Of  the  numerous  articles,  which  appeared 
in  the  editorial  columns  of  leading  newspapers  on 
the  occasion  of  our  commencement  exercises,  we 
copy  the  following :  — 

The  commencement  exercises  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  held  yesterday  at  Tremont  Temple,  bring  again 
to  notice  the  high  rank  which  has  been  attained  in  Massachu- 
setts throujgli  the  agency  of  this  institution  in  tlie  care  and 
instruction  of  the  sightless.  The  enthusiastic  remarks  of  the 
governor  were  quite  aside  from  the  perfunctory'  address  com- 
mon on  such  occasions.  The  notable  feature  of  the  dav  was, 
however,  the  attention  which  was  paid,  both  in  the  exhibition 
and  in  the  addresses,  to  the  new  movement  to  provide  kinder- 
garten instruction  for  the  blind.  Already  results  have  been 
achieved,  and  were  exhibited  yesterday,  which  illustrate  the 
peculiar  fitness  of  the  inductive  metliod  for  the  teaching  of 
blind  children.     The    training  of    sense   perceptions   should 
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proceed  even  more  expeditiously,  relatively  speaking,  with  this 
class,  so  peculiarly  sensitive,  than  with  children  at  large.  It 
is  not,  therefore,  impossible  that  the  work  now  being  done, 
and  to  be  undertaken  when  the  new  kindergarten  for  the  blind 
shall  be  estiiblished  in  Roxbury,  may  not  only  render  these 
people  useful  and  self  dependent,  but  may  contribute  impor- 
tant suggestions  to  the  growing  science  of  sense  training.  — 
Boston  Daily  Advertiser^  June  3. 


Among  the  most  interesting  of  the  educational  anniver- 
saries that  are  held  in  this  State  are  the  commencement  exer- 
cises of  the  Perkins  Institute  and  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Blind ;  and  those  held  at  Tremont  Temple  last  Tuesday 
afternoon  surpassed  in  some  respects  any  former  commence- 
ment of  this  school,  sliowing  the  constant  advance  that  is 
being  made  in  proficiency  under  the  faithful  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Anaguos.  The  Temple  was  crowded  with  an  audience 
who  manifested  the  most  lively  and  sympathetic  interest  in  the 
remarkably  successful  efforts  of  the  pupils.  The  music  by  the 
baud,  the  vocal  and  instrumental  solos  and  duets,  the  essays, 
the  reading  by  touch,  the  gymnastics,  military  drill  and  calis- 
thenics, the  exercises  in  geography,  were  all  such  as  to  reflect 
the  highest  credit  upon  the  school  and  the  pupils  ;  and  not  the 
least  interesting  and  important  were  the  kindergarten  illustra- 
tions by  several  of  the  younger  pupils,  in  connection  with 
which  Rev.  E.  A.  Ilorton  made  an  eloquent  appeal  for  the  new 
kindergarten  enterprise,  presenting  its  demands  in  a  manner 
that  was  inspirational.  A  brief  and  very  appropriate  opening 
address  was  made  by  Gov.  Robinson.  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  pre- 
sided and  presented  diplomas  to  four  graduates. — Boston  Home 
Juin'nal,  June  G. 
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THE  KINDERGARTEN  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

The  commencement  exercises  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind  touch  a  tender  chord  in  the  life  of  the  Boston  public, 
and  are  always  awaited  with  eagerness,  but  it  is  more  and  more 
evident  that  the  Perkins  Institution  is  like  what  Harvard 
University  would  be  if  it  had  no  preparatory  schools.  The 
blind  children  from  4  to  9  years  of  age  are  exempt  from  the 
common  education  of  other  youth  of  their  own  age  ;  they  are 
alone  in  homes  which  are  often  comfortless  ;  they  are  without 
occupation  and  have  nothing  to  aid  them  in  receiving  impres- 
sions from  the  outside  world ;  and,  without  some  preparatory 
school,  there  are  comparatively  few  who  will  receive  proper 
training  when  then*  minds  crave  most  eagerly  something  to 
work  upon.  The  result  is  that  the  South  Boston  institution  is 
sadly  crippled  for  want  of  a  preparatory  school,  a  kindergarten, 
where  the  pupils  may  be  assisted  by  themselves  in  acquiring 
those  elementarv  ideas  which  other  children  obtain  through 
their  play  and  their  use  of  the  eye  in  observation.  The  more 
people  give  then*  attention  to  this  matter,  the  more  important 
does  a  kindergarten  institution  become  as  a  preparatory  school 
for  the  blind.  It  is  announced  that  so  much  interest  is  felt  in 
this  work  that  the  trustees  of  the  Perkins  Institution  have 
already  secured  a  suitable  estate  in  Roxbury  for  the  beginning 
of  the  school,  and  that  it  will  probably  be  opened  in  the 
autumn.  This  is  good  news,  and  the  work  here  required  is  so 
much  larger  than  that  which  is  done  at  South  Boston,  and  is 
yet  so  intimately  connected  with  it  as  ^preparatory  to  it,  that 
those  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  older  institution  are  almost 
sure  to  be  the  helpers  in  the  new  undertaking.  It  is  a  very 
interesting  field  that  the  kindergarten  opens  out  to  the  blind 
children,  and  it  is  also  strictly  in  the  line  of  their  proper  edu- 
cation. No  one  who  witnessed  vesterdav  the  work  of  the  little 
kindergartners  at  Tremont  Temple  could  fail  to  see  what  de- 
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light  the  children  have  in  manipulating  clay,  and  this  was  but  a 
specimen-brick,  so  to  speak,  of  the  kind  of  instruction  which 
the  kindergarten  system  offers  to  these  unfortunate  children. 
Mr.  Anagnos  has  not  only  succeeded  to  Dr.  Howe's  great 
ability  as  the  head  of  the  Perkins  Institution,  but,  in  pushing 
forward  the  kindergarten  scheme  to  a  point  where  it  is  possible 
to  make  a  suitable  beginning,  has  more  than  justified  the  hopes 
of  those  who  made  him  Dr.  Howe's  successor.  The  good  work 
now  almost  begun  will  not  be  allowed  to  stop.  When  Boston 
takes  hold  of  a  great  charity,  it  never  withdraws  its  hand,  and 
in  creating  and  endowing  a  kindergarten  for  the  blind  it  sup- 
plements an  enterprise  that  has  carried  the^praise  of  our  city 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth — Boston  Herald,  June  3. 


EDUCATION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

The  commencement  exercises  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  held  in  Tremont  Temple 
on  Tuesday  afternoon  (.June  2),  more  than  justified  the  increas- 
ing,  deepening  interest  and  sympathy  with  which  the  annual 
return  of  this  occasion  is  looked  forward  to  by  thousands  of 
our  citizens,  especially  by  those  who  not  only  have  a  tender 
feeling  for  those  deprived  of  the  advantages  which  all  seeing 
persons  share  in  the  struggle  for  life  and  happiness  and  use- 
fulness, but  who,  in  a  patriotic  spirit,  believe  in  the  equal 
right  of  sightless  children  to  all  the  education  which  the  state, 
for  its  own  preservation,  feels  itself  bound  to  provide  for  all 
its  future  fatliers,  mothers,  citizens,  and  helpers. 

This  admirable  school  has  proved,  and  is  more  and  more 
signally  proving,  year  by  year,  what  solid,  beautiful  results  can 
be  accomplished  in  this  field,  which  once  appeared  so  hope- 
less. The  o:reat  work  boi^un  fiftv-three  vears  a^jo  bv  Dr.  Howe 
goes  on  with  what  seems  an  ever  self-renewing  energy  and 
ever  fresh  surprises  of  imi)rovemeut,  under  the   whole-souled 
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devotion,  watchful  care  and  wisdom,  and  one  is  tempted  to  say 
philanthropic  genius  even,  of  his  successor,  Mr.  Anagnos. 
Tliis  week's  exhibition  of  the  educational  methods  and  resources 
and  astonishing  results  surpassed  all  that  have  gone  before. 
The  lesson,  of  course,  was  carried  home  to  the  hearts  of  the 
audience  chiefly  by  the  pupils  themselves,  through  the  happy 
and  intelligent  aspect  wliich  they  all  presented,  the  look  of 
love  and  innocence  and  joy,  and  of  fond  reverence  for  their 
teachers ;  through  their  aptness  at  reading  with  their  fingers  ; 
their  well-considered,  well-expressed  answers  to  questions  in 
geography  and  literature  and  science ;  tl)eir  excellent,  short 
original  addresses ;  their  music  of  band,  choruses  and  solo 
singing,  true  in  intonation,  refined  and  spirited  in  style  and 
expression  ;  the  military  drill  of  the  older  boys,  remarkable  for 
the  precision  of  every  movement,  and  the  gymnastic  and  cal- 
isthenic  exercises  of  the  younger  girls  and  boys,  which  had  an 
lesthetic  quality  of  culture  besides  the  mere  athletic. 

Most  interesting  of  all,  very  naturally,  were  the  instances 
of  kindergarten  training,  in  which  children  below  the  age  of 
nine  modelled  curious  things  from  clay  before  the  eyes  of  the 
audience,  showing  how  work  and  play  (and  even  art)  may  be 
and  should  be  made  one  in  the  earliest  years  of  education. 

While  this  was  going  on,  a  brief  but  very  pertinent  and 
cogent  and  altogether  admirable  address  was  made  by  the 
Rev.  E.  A.  Horton,  showing  how  indispensable,  as  preparation 
for  the  more  advanced  schooling  of  the  blind,  is  the  separate 
kindergarten  to  keep  their  young  hope  and  faculties  alive  and 
active,  and  save  their  tender  minds  and  bodies  from  becoming 
"  sodden."  The  director  supplemented  these  remarks  by 
holding  some  of  the  products  which  the  young  fingers  had 
twined  or  moulded  in  the  school,  and  with  the  cheeking 
announcement  that  a  fine  estate  of  over  six  acres  has  at  last 
been  purchased  by  the  trustees  for  a  kindergarten,  of  which  a 
beginning  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  made  next  fall.  The  pur- 
chase and  firet  outlay  will  exhaust  the  funds  so  far  contributed  ; 
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and  the  friends  of  the  blind,  no  doubt,  will  see  to  it  that  the 
enterprise  shall  not  languish  for  lack  of  further  means. 
'  The  opening  words  of  the  president  of  the  corporation, 
Samuel  Eliot,  LL.D.,  and  the  brief  but  glowing  speech  of 
Gov.  Robinson,  fully  indorsing  the  duty  of  the  commonwealth 
to  its  blind  as  well  as  to  its  seeing  children,  made  a  deep 
impression.  Still  more  so  the  touching,  simple  eloquence  and 
fervor  with  which  President  Eliot  addressed  the  four  girl 
gi'aduates  (Misses  Cornelia  C.  Roeske,  Susanna  E.  Sheahan, 
Mary  E.  Sanford,  and  Mary  E.  Wheeler) ,  on  presenting  them 
with  their  diplomas,  to  bear  witness  to  the  world  that  they  go 
forth  qualified  to  be  self-sui)porting,  useful  members  of  society, 
educated  both  intelloetually  and  morally  above  the  need  of 
what  is  commonly  called  charity.  —  The  Christian  fiegister^ 
June  11. 


LETTER  FROM  MR.    WILLIAM   CIIAPIN. 

In  connection  with  the  comments  of  the  public 
press  we  cannot  refrain  from  publishing  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  the  venerable  principal  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Institution  for  the  Blind  in  Philadelphia, 
Mr.  William  Chapin,  who  has  labored  in  this  field 
of  beneficence  with  signal  devotion  and  self- 
forgetful  ncss  for  forty -five  years,  and  than  whom 
no  living  man  in  this  country  can  speak  with  more 
authority  upon  all  subjects  relating  to  the  educa- 
tion and  welfare  of  the  blind:  — 

Pennsylvania  iNsxiTnioN  fou  the  Instructiox  of  the  Blixd. 

Philadelphia,  June,  18S5. 

My  peak  Mk.  Anagnos,  —  I  have  road  with  much  interest 
the  inland  siu-coss  of  your  coinnieDooinont  exercises,  as  given 
in  the  three  papers  you  seut  nie  ;  and  owe  yuu  an  a|x>logy  for 
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not  acknowledging  your  invitation  cards.  We  are  only  now 
concluding  our  public  examinations,  and  preparing  for  our 
final  exercises  on  Wednesday.  We  cannot  awaken  the  interest 
here  which  surrounds  you  in  Boston.  Your  Governor's 
address  was  appropriate  and  beautiful,  with  an  expression  of 
tender  sympathy  for  the  blind,  which  could  not  in  the  least 
wound  their  self-respect.  Your  public  papers  also  show  a 
noble  interest  in  your  work,  and  impress  the  public  with  a 
pride  in  your  institution  which  is  rarely  shown  elsewhere. 

But  in  this,  1  must  not  overlook  the  master  hand  that  inspires 
this  feeling  in  the  Boston  community,  —  even  the  energy  of 
its  present  Director,  on  whom  the  mantle  of  Iloioe  has  fallen 
so  kindly. 

We  graduate  this  year  about  21.  We  have  made  some 
interesting  advances  in  kindergarten,  —  admitting  children  at 
an  earlier  age  than  formerly,  for  that  purpose. 

I  write  in  some  haste,  and  beg  you  will  present  my  kind 
regards  to  Mrs.  Anagnos,  and  accept  for  yourself  my  admira- 
tion for  vour  success. 

WILLIAM  CHAPIN. 

M.  Anagnos,  Esq. 
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Commonwealth  of  PassHC^setts. 


Perkins  Institution  and  Mass.  School  fob  the  Blind, 

South  Boston,  Oct.  30,  1886. 

To  the  Hon.  Henrt  B.  Peirce,  Secretary  of  SUUe,  Boston. 

Dear  Sir  :  — I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you,  for 

the  use  of  the  legislature,  a  copy  of  the  fifty-fifth  annual 

report  of  the  trustees  of  this  institution  to  the  corporation 

thereof,  together  with  that  of  the  director  and  the  usual 

accompanying  documents. 

Respectfully, 

M.  ANAGNOS, 

Secretary. 
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:,  F,dw. 


1  A..  I'r 
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Tappan,  Miss  M.  A.,  Boston. 
Tappan,  Mrs.  William,  Boston. 
Temple,  Thomas  F.,  Boston. 
Thaxter,  Joseph  B.,  Hingham. 
Thayer,  Miss  Adele  G.,  Boston. 
Thayer,  Miss  A.  G.,  Andover. 
Thayer,  Rev.  George  A.,  Cincinnati. 
Thomas,  H.  H.,  Providence. 
Thorndike,  Mrs.  Delia  D.,  Boston. 
Thomdike,  S  Lothrop,  Cambridge. 
Thurston,  Benj.  F.,  Providence. 
Tilden,  Mrs.  M.  Louise,  Milton. 


Tingley,  S.  H.,  Providence. 
Tolman,  Joseph  C,  Hanover. 
Torrey,  Miss  A.  D.,  Boston. 
Troup,  John  £.,  Providence. 
Turner,  Miss  Abby  W.,  Boston. 
Turner,  Miss  Alice  M.,  Boston. 
Turner,  Miss  £llen  J.,  Boston. 
Turner,  Mrs.  M.  A.,  Providence. 
Underwood,  F.  H.,  Boston. 
Upton,  George  B.,  Boston. 
Villard,  Mrs.  Henry,  New  York. 
Wales,  George  W.,  Boston. 
Wales,  Miss  Mary  Ann,  Boston. 
Wales,  Thomas  B.,  Boston. 
Ward,  Rev.  Julius  H.,  Boston. 
Ware,  Charles  E.,  M.D.,  Boston 
Ware,  Mrs.  Charles  E.,  Boston. 
Ware,  Miss  M.  L.,  Boston. 
Warren,  J.  G.,  Providence. 
Warren,  8.  D.,  Boston. 
Warren,  Mrs.  Wm.  W.,  Boston. 
Washburn,  Hon.  J  D.,  Worcester. 
Weeks,  A.  G.,  Boston. 
Welch,  E.  R  ,  Boston. 
Weld,  Otis  E.,  Boston. 
Weld,  R.  H.,  Boston. 
Weld,  Mrs.  W.  F.,  Philadelphia. 
Weld,  W.  G.,  Boston. 
Wesson,  J.  L.,  Boston. 
Wheeler,  Nathaniel,  Bridgewater, 

Conn. 
Wheelwright,  A.  C,  Boston. 
Wheelwright,  John  W.,  Boston. 
White,  B.  C,  Boston. 
White,  C.  J.,  Cambridge. 
White,  Charles  T.,  Boston. 
White,  G.  A.,  Boston. 
White,  Joseph  A.,  Franiingham. 
Whitford,  George  W  ,  Providence 
Whiting,  Ebenezer,  Boston. 
Whitman,  Sarah  W.,  Boston. 
Whitney,  Edward,  Belmont. 
Whitney,  E.,  Boston. 
Whitney,  H.  A.,  Boston. 
Whitney,  H.  M.,  Boston. 
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Whitnoy,  Mrs.,  Boston. 

Whitney,  Miss,  Boston. 

Wigglesworth,  Miss  Ann,  Boston. 

Wigglesworth,  Edward,  M.D.,  Bos- 
ton. 

Wigglesworth,  Thomas,  Boston. 

Wightman,  W.  B.,  Providence. 

Wilder,  Hon.  Marshall  P.,  Dor- 
chester. 

Williams;  George  W.  A.,  Boston. 

Winslow,  Mrs.  George,  Roxbary. 


Winsor,  J.  B.,  Providence. 
Winthrop,  Hon.  Robert  C,  Boston. 
Winthrop,  Mrs.  Robert  C,  Boston. 
Winthrop,  Mrs.  Thomas  L.,  Boston. 
Wolcott,  J.  H.,  Boston. 
Wolcott,  Mrs.  J.  H.,  Boston. 
Woods,  Henry,  Boston. 
Worthington,  Roland,  Roxbury. 
Young,  Mrs.  B.  L.,  Boston. 
Young,  Charles  L.,  Boston. 


SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  PROCEEDINGS 


OF  THE 


ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  COBPORATION. 


South  Boston,  Oct.  18,  1886. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation,  duly 
summoned,  was  held  today  at  the  institution, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  president,  Samuel 
Eliot,  LL.D.,  at  3  p.m. 

The  proceedings  of  the  last  meeting  were  read 
by  the  secretary,  and  declared  approved. 

Mr.  John  S.  Dwight  presented  the  report  of 
the  trustees,  which  was  read,  accepted,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  with  that  of  the  director,  and 
the  usual  accompanying  documents. 

The  treasurer,  Mr.  Edward  Jackson,  read  his 
report,  which  was  accepted,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

The  suggestions  of  the  auditors  of  the  treas- 
urer's accounts  with  regard  to  changes  to  be 
made  in  some  of  the  details  of  keeping  the  books 
of  the  institution,  were  read  and  discussed,  and 
the  matter  was   referred   to  a  special  committee, 
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consisting  of  Messrs.  S.  Lothrop  Thomdike, 
Joseph  B.  Glover  and  James  Sturgis,  with  full 
powers. 

The  corporation  then  proceeded  to  ballot  for 
oflScers  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  the  following 
persons  were  unanimously  elected  :  — 

President  —  Samuel  Eliot,  LL.D. 

Vice-President  —  John  Cummings. 

Treasurer — Edward  Jackson. 

Secretary  —  M.  Anagnos. 

Trustees  —  Joseph  B.  Glover,  J.  Theodore  Heard,  M.  D., 
Andrew  P.  Peabody,  D.  D.,  Edward  N.  Perkins,  Henry  S. 
Kiissell,  Samuel  M.  Quiney,  James  Sturgis  and  George  W. 
Wales. 

The  meeting  was  then  dissolved,  and  all  in 
attendance  proceeded,  with  the  invited  guests,  to 
visit  the  various  departments  of  the  school  and 
inspect  the  premises. 

M.  ANAGNOS, 

tSeaetary. 


REPORT  OF  THE  TRUSTEES. 


Pkrkiks  Institution  and  Mass.  School  for  the  Blind, 

South  Boston,  Oct.  1,  1886. 

To  THE  Members  ov  the  Corporation. 

Gentlemen  and  ladies:  —  We  respectfully  pre- 
sent to  you,  and,  through  you,  to  the  legislature  of 
Massachusetts,  ih^  fifty-fifth  annual  report,  show- 
ing the  progress  and  condition  of  the  institution 
under  our  charge  for  the  financial  year  ending 
Sept.  30,  1886, 

Fuller  details  are  appended  in  the  report  pf  the 
director. 

1.  The  year  has  been  very  prosperous,  the 
number  of  pupils  increasing  rapidly,  indeed  to 
such  an  extent  that  all  the  buildings  are  almost 
overcrowded. 

The  health  of  the  household  has  been  exceed- 
ingly good.  During  the  summer  vacation  one  of 
the  pupils  died,  in  the  country,  of  malarial  fever, 
which  he  contracted  the  previous  year  in  his  native 
place  in  Rhode  Island.  Also,  one  of  the  first  ten 
pupils  of  Dr.  Howe,  Miss  Caroline  A.  Sawyer,  for 
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many  years  the  faithful  janitress  of  the  mam 
building  of  the  institution,  died  from  the  effects  of 
an  accident,  at  the  age  of  66  years. 

The  total  number  of  blind  persons  connected 
with  the  institution  is  180 ;  of  these  146  are 
pupils,  and  34  teachers,  workmen  and  employes. 
A  year  before,  the  pupils  numbered  141.  The 
number  of  applicants  for  admission  this .  term 
has  been  larger  than  ever. 

2.    The  School  — 

which  is  the  main  object  of  the  institution  —  con- 
tinues to  improve  upon  its  methods,  or,  at  least,  to 
carry  them  out  more  thoroughly,  and  with  more 
and  more  satisfactory  results.  It  seems  unneces- 
sary to  repeat,  in  only  stronger  words,  what  was 
said  in  our  last  year's  report  of  the  many-sidedness 
and  wisdom  of  the  plan  of  education  —  physical, 
intellectual  and  moral ;  of  its  careful  adaptation  to 
each  individual  bent,  capacity  and  temperament,  as 
well  as  to  the  whole  idea  of  perfect  womanhood 
and  manhood  ;  of  the  excellence  of  the  instruction 
in  every  department  of  a  very  comprehensive  cur- 
riculum of  studies,  each  gaining  zest  by  the  con- 
tinual relief  from  all  monotony  of  subjects  and  of 
exercises  ;  or  of  the  marked  fidelity  and  patience 
of  a  superior  and  successful  corps  of  teachers. 
Every  intelligent,  right-minded  visitor  of  the 
school  rooms  must  have  been  convinced  of  this. 
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3.     Commencement  Exercises. 

But  the  most  interesting  and  persuasive  demon- 
strations have  appeared  in  the  annual  commence- 
ment exercises  of  the  graduating  classes,  which 
have  been  held  for  several  years  in  the  presence  of 
the  whole  school,  and  of  overflowing  and  enthusi- 
astic audiences  —  never  more  so  than  at  the  last 
occasion  of  the  kind,  at  Tremont  Temple,  June  1, 
of  the  present  year.  We  let  the  Christian  Regis- 
ter (June  10)  describe  it. 

"  The  sympathy  was  partly  of  delight  and  erer  fresh  sor-  / 
prise,  partly,  too,  of  sadness.     But  the  sadness  seemed  to  be  | 
wholly  on  the  part  of  tender-hearted  listeners  and  spectatorstj- 
and,  to  a  great  extent,  superfluous,  imaginatiye,  and  not  at  alll 
on  that  of  the  bright-looking  objects  of  the  sympathy.     They, ' 
older  or  younger,  appeared  too  happy  in  the  many-sided  exer- 
cise of  all  their  faculties,  both  intellectual  and  physical  and 
moral,  and  in  the  delightful   consciousness  of   a  continually 
widening  progressive  culture,  all  pervaded  by  a  rhythmical, 
aesthetic  sense  and  spirit  even  to  realize  their  deprivation  of 
the  sense  of  sight.     Somehow,  their  whole  bodies  seemed  to 
see ;  else,  how  could  they  find  their  way,  with  such  unerring 
accuracy,   through   all  the  complicated    evolutions    of    their 
gymnastic  exercises  and  the  military  drill,  never  overstepping 
dangerous  limits,  and  marching  off  the  platform  with  free  step, 
heads  erect,  without  once  stumbling  on  the  stairs? 

*'  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  president  of  the  corporation,  presided 
with  his  usual  grace  and  tact,  first  introducing  Governor 
Robinson,  who  expressed  a  warm  appreciation  of  the  school 
and  what  it  had  accomplished.  (Before  this,  however, 
Handel's  Fifth   Concerto   had   been   finely   played  upon  the 
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organ  by  one  of  the  gradaating  pnpils,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Ptes- 
cott.  It  was  too  good  to  be  made  a  mere  accompaniment  to 
all  the  talk  and  bastle  of  a  crowd  coming  in.) 

*^  Next,  the  band  of  the  papils  (brass,  with  clarinets)  gave  a 
spirited  performance  of  the  ^  Bridal  Choros/  with  introdoc- 
tioo,  from  ^  Lohengrin.'  Then,  a  yoang  lady  graduate.  Miss 
Evalyn  A.  Tatrean,  in  a  clear  voice  and  good  accent,  spoke 
briefly  of  the  *'  Laws  of  Mechanics,'  which  she  illustrated  by 
the  sewing-machine  before  her ;  and  no  one  was  any  the  less 
convinced  of  her  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  instrument, 
or  of  her  skill  in  using  it,  by  the  slight  difficulty  which  she  had 
in  threading  the  needle,  owing  to  nervousness  and  to  the  fact 
that  the  machine  was  a  new  one,  brought  there  for  good  looks. 
A  double  quartet  for  male  voices  —  a  hunting  chorus  —  was 
sung  with  fine  effect.  It  was  from  a  manuscript  opera  by  Mr. 
H.  Strachauer,  of  which  the  libretto,  founded  on  Campbell's 
short  ballad  of  *  Glenara,'  was  one  of  the  last  literary  works 
of  Julia  R.  Anagnos,  the  gifted  and  lamented  wife  of  the 
director  of  the  institution. 

'"This  was  followed  by  the  always  remarkable  exercise  in 
geography,  —  this  time  by  four  little  boys,  whose  sure  and 
rapid  recognition  and  description  and  replacing  of  different 
countries,  taken  from  dissecting  maps,  called  forth  continual 
applause  ;  and  then  specimens  of  reading  by  the  touch  by  two 
girls,  cue  of  whom,  very  young,  a  pupil  only  since  September, 
showed  wonderful  aptitude,  including  a  very  clear  and  eloquent 
delivery  in  her  simple  way.  A  solo  for  the  clarinet,  quite  a 
ditlieult  and  varied  cavatiua,  played  with  fine,  smooth  tone  and 
artistic  i)lirasiug  by  Clarence  W.  Basford,  brought  Part  I.  to  a 
close. 

*'  Without  a  pause,  Part  II.  followed  (for  great  care  was  taken 
this  time  to  keep  the  exercises  within  a  reasonable  length,  and 
so  successfully  that  scarcely  any  left  the  hall  so  long  as  any- 
thing remained  u\Hjn  the  programme).  It  was  ushered  in  with 
martial   music   on    the   piano,   when   a  brave  squad  of  noble 
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youths  marched  in,  clad  in  simple  unifoiin,  and  went  through 
the  manual  of  musket-handling  and  all  the  common  military 
movements  with  perfect  promptness  and  precision.  Their 
*  colonel '  and  instructor  had  gi*eat  reason  to  be  proud  of 
them.  There  were  also  dumb-bell  exercises  by  a  fine-looking 
set  of  young  boys,  all  with  good  heads  and  good  physique,  all 
bright  and  animated,  which  showed  a  unity  of  time  and  more- 
ment  which  it  would  seem  hardly  possible  to  teach  to  piip!I» 
without  sight.  Girls  followed  (in  tasteful,  simple  uniform,  as  * 
were  the  boys ;  and  this  aesthetic  phase  of  the  business  botb 
parties  seemed  to  enjoy  as  keenly  as  if  they  had  their  eyes)  in 
very  graceful  rhythmic  exercises,  with  long  silvered  tubes  or 
wands. 

"  And  then  came  the  most  interesting  part  of  all.  Before 
eight  little  tables  sat  six  little  boys  and  six  little  girls,  who 
modelled  figures  (a  windmill,  a  lighthouse,  the  beacon  on  old 
Beacon  Hill,  a  ship,  a  pen,  etc.),  illustrating  ^  Early  Boston 
in  Clay.'  The  charm  and  quaintness  of  the  show,  the  quick, 
bright  way  in  which  each  little  one  held  up  and  explained  his 
work,  drew  laughter  even  to  tears.  And,  meanwhile,  a  most 
eloquent,  persuasive  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  kindergarten 
school  for  little  sightless  children,  of  a  tenderer  age  than 
these,  was  addressed  to  the  audience  bv  Hon.  Leverett  Salton- 
stall.  Then,  if  ever,  were  the  sympathies  of  twenty-five  hun- 
dred people  warmed  to  a  pitch  that  would  respond  to  any  such 
appeal.  What  if  the  benevolent-looking  trustees  on  the  plat- 
form had  been  provided  with  contribution-boxes,  and  had 
walked  round  canvassing  the  crowd  in  person  ?  Would  they 
not  have  reaped  a  harvest  ?  For  tliat  would  have  been  strik- 
ing while  the  iron  was  hot. 

"  After  a  fine  duo  for  two  cornets,  beautifully  executed  by 
C.  H.  Prescott  and  C.  T.  Gleason,  came  the  onlv  address  bv  a 
graduate,  the  valedictory-,  by  Miss  Annie  M.  Sullivan,  of  which 
we  have  not  room  to  say  a  tithe  of  what  we  would.     It  was  iu  . 
an  altogether  earnest,  sincere,  thoughtful   spirit,  full  of  wise 
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suggestions,  and  spoken  in  tones  that  vibrated  with  true  feeling 
and  with  genuine  refinement;  a  fit  prelude  to  the  touching, 
wise  remarks  of  Dr.  Eliot,  before  presenting  the  diplomas  to 
the  eight  graduates  of  the  day,  whose  names  are  :  Alice  Viola 
Oarleton,  Lillie  May  Fletcher,  Charles  Timothy  Gleason, 
Charles  Harrison  Prescott,  Daniel  Scott,  Annie  Mansfield  Sul- 
livan, Evalyn  Annie  Tatreau  and  Arthur  Leon  Warren.  God 
crown  their  honest  aspirations  with  success ! 

'*•  Another  extract  from  '  Glenara,'  a  brilliant  finale  sung  in 
chorus  by  all  the  voices,  worthily  closed  the  memorable  exhi- 
bition of  the  ways  in  which  the  blind  are  taught  to  see,  and 
with  an  inner  sight  that  more  than  makes  up  for  the  loss  of 
any  single  outward  sense." 

4.  Teachers  akd  Officers, 

With  two  exceptions,  the  services  of  all  the  oflS- 
cers  and  teachers  have  been  re-engaged  for  the 
coming  year.  The  school  loses  two  teachers  in 
Miss  Anna  S.  Low  and  Miss  Mary  C  Moore.  The 
former  resigned  in  May,  to  accept  a  more  lucrative 
position  elsewhere;  while  the  latter  was  obliged  to 
retire  from  the  work  of  the  school  —  it  is  hoped 
only  temporarily  —  by  utter  need  of  rest  and 
recreation  after  the  arduous  labors  of  nine  con- 
secutive years.  Both  of  these  vacancies  have 
been  filled. 

5.  Post-graduate  Course. 

The  success  of  the  school  is  so  far  most  encour- 
aging. Yet,  in  the  opinion  of  the  director,  founded 
on  the  best  of  reasons,  our  educational  ladder  is 
still  incomplete.     Two  most  important  rounds,  the 
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lowest  and  the  uppermost,  are  wanting.  The  kin- 
dergarten is  intended  to  supply  the  one.  The 
other  may  be  called  a  post-graduate  course^  for  the 
advantage  of  deserving  graduates  of  our  school, 
who  have  shown  a  marked  talent  and  a  capacity 
for  higher  attainment  in  some  important  branch  of 
study  or  of  art,  —  say  music.  We  would  secure 
for  them  such  "  finishing  lessons ''  as  would  outrun 
the  period  of  our  school  course,  and  enable  them 
to  enjoy  the  lessons,  counsels  and  examples  of  the 
most  distinguished  masters  and  professors  within 
reach  in  each  department.  This  board  has  already 
authorized  the  taking  of  the  first  steps,  in  a  tenta- 
tive and  gradual  way,  beginning  modestly,  for  the 
organization  of  such  a  course.  It  is  confidently 
hoped  that  wealthy  friends  of  education  and  the 
blind,  will  be  found  willing  and  happy  to  endow  a 
few  scholarships  with  this  view.  It  is  not  a  mere 
desideratum,  but  an  absolute  necessity,  in  order  to 
complete  the  system  of  the  education  of  the  blind. 
We  have  the  pleasure  to  add,  that  the  eminent 
artist.  Prof.  Carl  Baermann,  has,  after  careful  ex- 
amination of  their  capacities,  consented  to  give 
lessons  to  two  of  last  year's  graduates  on  the 
pianoforte. 

6.     The  Kixdergarten  for  the  Blind. 

This  is  by  no  means  yet  an  outworn  subject  of 
appeal.  Newspapers,  public  halls  and  private 
parlors,  and  indeed  the  minds  and  sympathies  of 
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the  most  charitable  and  thoughtfiil  of  the  whole 
community,  have  for  seyeral  years  been  full  of  it. 
Much  has  certainly  been  given,  and  much  done,, 
towards  the  realization  of  the  plan.  Still  the  need 
continues.  Great  interest  has  been  manifested  by 
old  and  young,  by  rich  and  poor,  and  even  by  the 
children.  At  a  children's  fair  in  Swampscott,  a 
few  months  since,  the  simi  of  $672.66  was  ob- 
tained for  the  cause.  And  the  blind  children  of 
our  school,  eagerly,  in  many  humble  ways,  have 
clubbed  together  their  small  means,  giving  con- 
certs, holding  fairs,  to  do  their  part  for  the  salva- 
tion and  fair  education  of  their  sightless  younger 
brothers  and  sisters,  so  that  they  may  not  be  past 
recovery,  both  morally  and  mentally,  before  they 
have  attained  the  age  that  fits  them  to  become 
pupils  of  this  institution.  During  the  last  winter 
and  spring,  several  most  attractive  entertainments 
were  given  at  large  private  houses,  by  a  number 
of  our.  foremost  authors  and  musical  artists,  by 
which  the  project  was  brought  to  the  direct  notice 
of  the  more  favored  and  benevolent  of  our  com- 
munity. The  result  pecuniarily  was  very  handsome 
($915.00). 

As  the  case  now  stands,  the  new  building  (first 
of  a  contemplated  group  of  several),  on  the 
beautiful  grounds  secured  at  Roxbury,  is  rapidly 
reaching  completion,  and  will  be  ready  for  occu- 
pancy in  about  three  months.  But  the  funds  so 
liberally  subscribed  for  the  purchase  of  the  land 
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and  for  the  building  are  entirely  exhausted;  and  a 
debt  of  about  f  12,00()  will  be  incurred  for  finishing 
and  furnishing  the  house,  and  for  the  employment 
of  a  corps  of  teachers  and  attendants. 

The  infant  school  will  be  organized  about  the 
first  of  January  with  a  dozen  or  fifteen  little  pupils ; 
and  there  is  not  a  penny  left  in  our  treasury  for  its 
support!  Funds  are  absolutely  needed  for  carry- 
ing on  the  work  whose  importance,  desirableness 
and  absolute  necessity  are  fully  conceded,  and 
whose  promise  is  enthusiastically  hailed  by  all 
good  men  and  women  who  have  the  interests  of 
education  and  the  young  at  heart.  If  the  enter- 
prise, which  has  been  so  sanctioned  by  the  general 
God-speed,  and  which  has  striven  upward  to  so 
promising  a  height  of  realization,  shall  now,  after 
all,  be  allowed  to  fail  for  want  of  the  material 
means  which  so  abound  in  many  rich  and  kindly 
hands,  there  will  be  much  time  lost  before  there 
will  be  the  courage  to  begin  anew  to  climb  up 
from  the  bottom  of  the  mountain.  So  far  the  effort 
has  succeeded  well ;  but  it  must  be  crowned  with 
success.  The  kindergarten  for  the  blind  must  be 
made  an  accomplished  fact,  beyond  the  possibility 
of  any  further  doubt  or  drawback.  We  must  all 
put  our  hands  to  the  wheel  71010  —  now  that  the 
chance  is  good  —  and  lift  it  to  the  height  of  safe 
and  permanent  accomplishment. 
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7.    The  Finanges 

iire  in  a  healthy  condition.  Strict  economy  is  prac- 
tised, and  careful  oversight  in  the  matter  of  ex- 
penses is  exercised  by  the  auditors. 

Grateful  acknowledgments  are  due  both  to 
Judge  Chas.  Allen  for  including  our  school  in  the 
list  of  the  institutions  which  he  designated  as  the 
recipients  of  certain  funds  left  by  the  late  Mrs. 
Valeria  G.  Stone,  to  be  applied  to  charitable  pur- 
poses, and  to  the  trustees  of  the  estate,  Rev. 
William  H.  Wilcox,  D.  D.,  and  Hon.  Alpheus 
Hardy,  for  paying  our  share  ($5,000)  to  our  treas- 
urer at  once. 

The  treasurer's  exhibit  may  be  summarized  as 
follows :  — 


Cash  on  hand  Oct.  K  188.'),  ....        S2,05r»  55 

Total  recei[>ts  from  all  sonrces  during  the  year 

(inchidinir  eoHections  of  payable  notes),       .      136,170  56 


Total  expenditures  and  investments, 
Bahmee.       .... 


$138,233  11 
101,905  66 

$36,827  45 


8.      PlUXTIXG   FOR   THE    BlIND. 

The  work  has  continued  with  its  accustomed 
vigor.  Among  the  books  issued  in  raised  type 
during  the  past  year  are  Sir  Walter  Scott's  "  Talis- 
man" in  two  volumes;  a  complete  edition  of  the 
Xew  Testament,  in  three  volumes;  and  the  first 
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two  volumes  of  Charles  Dickens's  "  David  Cop- 
perfield.'' 

Improvements  are  constantly  making  in  the 
printing  oflSce,  and  a  new  press  has  been  built  for 
it,  which  gives  better  satisfaction  than  any  other 
machine  of  the  kind. 

9.     The  Woiikshop  for  Adults. 

The  results  here  are  about  the  same  as  in  the 
preceding  year.  The  department  is  not  self-sup- 
porting. I^Tor  does  it  afford  suflScient  employment 
for  a  large  number  of  blind  persons  who  are  eager 
to  earn  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow.  It 
is  not  pleasant  to  have  to  make  the  same  report, 
substantially,  year  after  year.  Success  is  certainly 
Reserved.  The  work  is  warranted  to  be  very  satis- 
factory, both  as  regards  material  and  labor.  An 
increase    of   patronage    is   again   most   earnestly 

solicited. 

10.    Death  of  Members. 

During  the  past  year,  as  in  almost  every  year, 
this  corporation  has  suflfered  serious  losses  in  its 
list  of  members.  Among  those  who  have  been 
removed  from  us  by  death  we  have  to  count  such 
honored  names  as  Henry  P.  Kidder,  Hon.  Amos 
A.  Lawrence,  and  Charles  C.  Perkins,  all  of 
Boston;  also  Mrs.  Frederic  H.  Bradlee,  George  L. 
Claflin,  Providence;  Mrs.  Rebecca  Conant,  Am- 
herst, N.  H.,  Jacob  Dunnell,  Pawtucket,  R.  I., 
R.  J.  Fellows,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Benjamin  F. 
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Greene,  Central  Falls,  R.  I.,  Rt.  Rev.  T.  F.  Hen- 
dricken.  Providence,  Edward  Lawrence,  Charles* 
town,  George  C.  Richardson,  William  W.  Tncker^ 
and  John  E.  Wetherbee. 

But  the  irreparable  loss  which  comes  immedi- 
ately home  to  the  school,  the  institution,  and  to  all 
of  us,  —  particularly  to  the  school,  and  to  its 
teachers  and  its  pupils  personally,  —  is  that  of  one 
who  grew  up  with  this  school,  and  who  gave  her 
energies  and  her  rich  resources  of  mind  and  char- 
acter to  its  advancement  and  to  the  welfare  of  the 
blind,  —  the  oldest  child  and  daughter  of  its  noble 
founder,  —  the  admirable  wife,  and  the  best  human 
inspiration  and  support  of  Dr.  Howe's  successor  in 
the  arduous  work,  which  he  still  carries  on  with 
all  his  heroic  zeal  and  energy  in  spite  of  this  be- 
reavement, as  if  she  yet,  invisibly,  were  with  him. 
From  her  childhood  her  sympathies  were  irresisti- 
bly drawn  to  her  father's  philanthropic  enterprise; 
and  she  became  year  by  year,  though  not  oflScially, 
a  more  and  more  valuable  assistant.  She  inherited 
philanthropy,  and  in  her  hands  the  talents  were 
increased.  She  not  only  contributed  to  the  instruc- 
tion, teaching  languages,  reading  choicest  litera- 
ture to  classes  of  the  pupils,  conversing  with  them, 
1  and    in    a   very  quickening  way,  on   serious   and 

*  improving  topics;    but  she  was  in  an    important 

sense  the  confidential  friend  of  many  of  the  girls 
particularly,  and  also  of  the  boys.  They  derived 
high  aim,  (lirection  and  encouragement  from  her. 
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She  did  all  she  could  to  make  their  life  here  happy, 
«mplojing  to  this  end  those  rare  social  gifts  which 
she  had  enriched,  refined,  enlarged  by  an  unremit- 
ting process  of  self-culture  in  the  least  selfish 
sense.  Hers  was  a  large  and  generous  nature. 
Her  love  of  truth  amounted  to  a  passion.  Her 
sympathies  were  very  broad  and  catholic.  And 
she  was  honored  and  beloved  in  life,  as  she  is 
now  lamented,  by  all  who  came  within  her  sphere. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by 

FREDERICK  L.  AMES, 
FRANCIS  BROOKS, 
JOHN  S.  DWIGHT, 
JOSEPH  B.   GLOVER, 
J.  THEODORE  HEARD, 
ANDREW  P.   PEABODY, 
EDWARD  N.  PERKINS, 
SAMUEL  M.  QUINCY, 
HENRY  S.   RUSSELL, 
JAMES  STURGIS, 
THOMAS  F.  TEMPLE, 
GEORGE  W.   WALES, 

Trvsteea. 
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THE  BEPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR. 


'*  Though  varying  wishes,  hopes  and  fears, 

Fever'd  the  progi-ess  of  these  years. 

Yet  now,  days,  weeks  and  mouths  but  seem 

The  recollection  of  a  dream." 

Scott. 

To  THE  Board  of  Trustees. 

Gentlemen:  —  In  conformity  with  a  regulation 
of  your  board,  which  requires  of  the  director  an 
annual  account  of  the  condition  and  progress  of 
the  school,  and  of  the  advancement  of  its  objects* 
and  the  administration  of  its  internal  concerns,  I 
have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report :  — 

During  the  past  year  a  high  degree  of  success 
has  been  attained  in  every  department  of  the  insti- 
tution. 

The  usual  course  of  physical  training,  of  literary 
studies,  of  music,  and  of  handicrafts,  has  been  pur- 
sued uninterruptedly,  and  has  borne  good  fruit. 

A  spirit  of  marked  devotion  to  the  objects  for 
which  the  establishment  was  founded,  has  animated 
the  teachers  and  officers  in  the  discharge  of  their 
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respective  duties,  and  perfect  freedom  from  fric- 
tion has  prevailed  in  the  management  of  the  affairs 
of  the  household. 

The  pupils  have  pursued  their  studies  and  occu- 
pations with  diligence  and  faithful  industry,  have 
exhibited  commendable  deference  and  obedience 
towards  those  who  have  had  the  care  of  them,  and 
have  shown  much  harmony  and  good  will  in  their 
intercourse  with  each  other. 

The  school  has  been  preparing  the  youth  of 
both  sexes  to  free  themselves  from  the  incubus  of 
dependence,  which  weighs  so  heavily  upon  them, 
and  to  vindicate  that  capacity  for  perfect  develop- 
ment, which  is  their  birth-right,  in  common  with 
all  other  classes  of  children. 

The  continuance  of  public  esteem  has  been 
proved  by  the  increasing  number  of  visitors,  and 
the  friends  of  the  establishment  have  manifested 
in  various  ways  their  interest  in  its  beneficiaries 
and  their  confidence  in  its  management. 

There  has  scarcely  ever  been  a  time  when  the 
institution  had  larger  and  more  pressing  work  to- 
do  in  behalf  of  the  blind  of  New  England,  and  it 
should  be  strengthened  and  enabled  to  go  forward, 
not  only  unincumbered,  but  with  increased  energy 
and  resources.  Its  graduates  have  gained  a  place 
in  the  regard  of  the  community  which  promises  a 
yet  more  prosperous  and  beneficent  future. 
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KuMBEB  OF  Inmates. 

^^  And  better  thence  again,  and  better  still, 

In  infinite  progression.'* 

Thomson. 

On  the  1st  of  October,  1885,  the  total  number  of 
blind  persons  connected  with  the  institution  in  its 
various  departments  as  pupils,  teachers,  employ^, 
and  workmen  and  women,  was  172.  Since  then, 
30  have  been  admitted  and  22  have  been  dis- 
charged, making  the  present  total  number  180. 

Of  these,  158  are  in  the  school  proper  and  22 
in  the  workshop  for  adults. 

The  first  class  includes  146  boys  and  girls, 
enrolled  as  pupils,  10  teachers  and  other  officers, 
and  2  domestics.  Of  the  pupils  there  are  now  141 
in  attendance,  5  being  temporarily  absent  on  ac- 
count of  ill-health  or  from  other  causes. 

The  number  in  actual  attendance  has  been 
greater  than  ever  before ;  it  is  indeed  larger  than 
would  be  desirable  in  institutions  organized  upon 
the  usual  plan.  In  ours  the  evil  effects  of  the  con- 
greg^ation  of  so  many  defectives  are  less  per- 
ceptible, because  they  are  divided  into  five  distinct 
families,  live  in  separate  dwellings,  and  come  to- 
gether in  classes  only  for  purposes  of  instruction, 
as  ordinary  children  go  to  day  school. 

Theie  has  been  a  steady  increase  of  applicants 
for  admission  during  the  past  year,  and  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that,  although  the  cottages   for  girJs   are 
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crowded  to  their  utmost  capacity,  there  are  still 
several  eligible  candidates  waiting  to  fill  any 
vacancies  which  may  soon  occur,  and  that  it  will 
not  be  very  long  ere  the  boys'  department  will  be 
in  the  same  predicament. 

The  problem  of  procuring  sufficient  accommo- 
dations for  all  children  of  suitable  age,  so  that  we 
may  be  able  to  receive  them  readily  and  without 
loss  of  valuable  time,  is  more  serious  and  perplex- 
ing now  than  ever  before,  and  demands  speedy 
solution.  Considering  the  matter  in  all  its  present 
bearings  and  future  prospects,  I  cannot  but  think 
that  the  most  feasible  and  satisfactory  way  to 
overcome  the  difficulty  would  be  to  erect  a  build- 
ing, or  buildings,  on  our  new  estate  in  Roxbury 
without  delay,  and  provide  therein  room  and  the 
means  of  instruction  and  training  for  all  girls  and 
boys  who  are  under  fourteen  years  of  age. 


Health  of  the  Household. 

"  From  toil  he  wins  his  spirits  liglit, 
P'rom  busy  day  the  peaceful  night ; 
Kicli,  from  the  very  want  of  wealth, 
In  heaven's  best  treasures,  peace  and  liealth." 

Gray. 

The  measure  of  health  with  which  this  school 
has  been  always  blessed,  and  which  has  been  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  former  reports  as  remark- 
able and  as  a  cause  of  devout  thankfulness,  has 
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been  enjoyed  during  the  past  year  to    its  fullest 
extent. 

No  epidemic  or  contagious  disease  of  an  alarm- 
ing kind  has  prevailed  among  the  members  of  the 
household,  and  no  death  has  invaded  our  circle  in 

the  institution  itself ;  yet,  to  use  the  words  of  the 
poet. 


"  We  cannot  hold  destruction's  hand, 


»» 
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and  we  have  to  record  a  sad  instance  of  mortality 
which  has  occurred  during  the  summer  vacation  in 
the  country.    A  much-prized  pupil  was  sent  out  of 
town  as  soon  as  the  school  term  closed,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  most  benevolent  lady,  with  the  hope 
that  the  tone  of  his  debilitated  system  might  be 
restored  under  good  care  and  healthful  surround- 
ings.     James  H.  Gallan,  one  of  the  beneficiaries 
from  the  state  of  Rhode  Island,   died   in  South 
Chelmsford  of  intermittent   malarial  fever,  which 
he  contracted  about  a  year  ago  in  Pawtucket  — 
the  place   of  his  residence  —  and  from  which  he 
suffered  more  or  less  ever  after.     He  was  a  lad  of 
considerable  parts,  but  with  a  constitution  lacking 
in  strength  and  vitality.     His  amiable  disposition, 
modest  demeanor,  goodness  of  heart,  correct  de- 
portment and  manly  aspirations  had  endeared  him 
to  all  with  whom  he  had  come  in  contact,  and  bis 
loss    was    severely    felt    by    both    teachers    and 
scholars. 
Not  less  affecting  was  the  end  of  Miss  Caroline 
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Augusta  Sawyer,  one  of  the  earliest  pupils  of  the 
institution,  whose  familiar  footstep  and  voice 
ceased  very  suddenly  to  be  heard  within  its 
walls.  On  Friday,  March  19th,  she  complained 
of  feeling  ill,  but  could  not  be  persuaded  to  stay 
in  her  chamber.  She  went  to  breakfast  as  usual 
that  morning,  and  as  she  came  out  from  the 
dining-room,  fell  fainting  in  the  entrance  hall  and 
fractured  a  hip  bone.  The  following  day  she  was 
removed  by  Dr.  Romans  to  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  for  treatment,  where  she  passed 
away  peacefully  on  Tuesday,  March  23d.  Her 
death  was  the  direct  result  of  the  accident.  Miss 
Sawyer  was  born  in  Sterling,  Mass.,  Aug.  2,  1819. 
On  the  18th  of  March,  1833,  she  joined  the  little 
group  of  nine  sightless  children  whom  Dr.  Howe 
had  just  gathered  under  the  roof  of  his  father's 
house  in  Pleasant  street  as  the  nucleus  of  the 
school.  After  graduating,  she  continued  to  serve 
the  establishment,  in  her  humble  way,  with  great 
zeal,  striking  fidelity,  inimitable  loyalty  and  ex- 
emplary honesty.  She  was  a  person  of  uncommon 
sincerity  and  marked  individuality.  Pure-minded, 
clear-headed,  straightforward,  intelligent  in  con- 
versation, diligent  in  her  work,  vivacious  in  tem- 
per and  wonderfully  simple  in  manner,  she  was 
regarded  with  great  affection  by  a  large  circle 
of  friends  and  acquaintances.  Beneath  her  silver 
locks  was  thriving  a  golden  heart.  Within  her 
frail  frame  was  nourished  an  upright   conscience 
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From  her  time-worn  features  radiated  a  smile  80 
full  of  tenderness  and  genial  sympathy  that  it  was 
more  contagious  than  the  laugh  of  youth.  Her 
good  old  age  was  like  the  evergreens  of  the  forest 
that  tower  above  the  sheeting  snows  in  the  midst 
of  winter  frosts;  though  bending  with  their  load 
of  icicles,  they  are  yet  robed  in  a  foliage  that 
never  fades.  Miss  Sawyer  was  most  happy  and 
joyous  in  the  performance  of  her  duties  under  the 
roof  of  the  institution.  Of  the  many  fine  qualities 
which  adorned  her  character,  her  profound  grati- 
tude for  the  educational  advantages  provided  for 
the  blind  and  the  true  filial  love  which  she  enter- 
tained toward  their  illustrious  benefactor,  were  the 
noblest.  Her  heart  was  filled  with  delight  at 
every  new  improvement  or  increase  of  opportu- 
nities and  facilities  for  the  instruction  and  training 
of  sightless  children,  and  the  kindergarten  project 
was  uppermost  in  her  feelings  and  thoughts.  The 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  her  connection  with  the 
establishment  was  celebrated  three  years  ago  in  a 
most  fitting  manner.  Cordial  congratulations  and 
numerous  tokens  of  appreciation  and  good  will 
were  presented  to  her  on  the  occasion  by  relatives, 
friends  and  associates,  and  she  received  them  with 
becoming  modesty  and  child-like  pleasure.  Miss 
Sawyer's  death  was  deeply  lamented  by  many  per- 
sons who  were  warmly  attached  to  her;  but  to 
none  could  it  have  caused  so  sharp  a  pain  as  it  did 
to  me.      Coming  immediately  after  the  dreadful 
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blow  which  had  fallen  upon  me  so  suddenly  —  a 
blow  that  deprived  me  of  the  most  precious 
treasure  which  I  possessed  on  earth  —  it  left  a 
terrible  impression  upon  my  mind,  and  I  cannot 
ever  think  of  the  sad  events  which  have  come 
to  pass  in  rapid  succession  without  recalling  to 
memory  the  following  well-known  lines  of  Moore, 
which  seem  to  bear  upon  my  case  with  peculiar 
fitness  :  — 

**  When  I  remember  all 

The  friends,  so  linkVl  together 
I've  seen  around  me  fall, 

Like  leaves  in  wintry  weather ; 

I  feel  like  one  who  treads  alone 
Some  banqnet-hall  deserted. 
Whose  lights  are  fled,  whose  garlands  dead, 
And  all  but  he  departed." 

Aim  of  the  Education  of  the  Blind. 

*'  The  fair  mind  in  the  fair  bodv  will  be  the  fairest  and  love- 

liest  of  all  sights  to  him  who  has  the  seeing  eyes." 

Plato. 

Of  all  the  nations  of  antiquity  the  Greeks  occupy 
the  most  prominent  position  in  the  history  of  peda-  j 
gogy.  They  held  a  very  exalted  idea  of  manly 
excellence,  and  aimed  at  the  attainment  of  a  high 
degree  of  development.  "  To  produce  harmony 
and  symmetry  and  grace  in  every  faculty  of  mind 
and  body,  was  their  notion  of  education,"  says 
Charles  Kingsley;  and  his  statement  is  fully  con- 
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firmed  by  the  writings  of  the  two  most  mighty 
philosophers  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Plato  and 
Aristotle  have  thrown  into  relief  this  conception 
and  urged  its  realization.  The  Athenian  law-giver, 
Solon,  has  placed  physical  and  intellectual  training 
upon  the  same  footing.  These  were  made  parts  of 
a  whole  system,  inseparable  from  each  other.  The 
children  were  required  to  attend  by  turns  the 
school  for  gymnastics  and  that  for  grammar. 
The  mind  was  considered,  however,  as  the  seat  of 
the  higher  aspirations,  and  its  cultivation  received 
due  attention  not  only  in  the  academia  and  the 
lyceuniy  but  everywhere.  It  was  indeed  in  the 
palaestra  that  Socrates  found  his  readiest  hearers, 
and  dispensed  his  abstrusest  lore.  Can  we  imagine 
a  dialogue  such  as  the  Theaetettis  or  Phaedo  being 
held  in  a  cricket-ground  with  the  players  waiting 
for  their  innings? 

Above  all  other  races,  the  Greeks  strove  to  pro- 
duce a  strong  and  beautiful  nature  by  lopping  and 
pruning  and  trimming  the  branches  which  it  sends 
out  on  all  sides  into  the  circumambient  air:  and 
they  achieved  unparalleled  success;  and  placed 
the  civilized  world  under  great  and  permanent  ob- 
ligations. The  higher  spiritual  life  and  aesthetic 
refinement  of  all  nations  have  been  nurtured  under 
their  influence.  Though  the  stream  of  culture  has 
broadened  and  deepened  since  the  glory  of  the 
Hellenic  republics  waned,  receiving  in  particular 
the  mighty  tributaries  of  modern  science  and  in- 
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vention,  it  must  yet  trace  its  origin  to  the  renowned 
cities  of  Athens  and  Sparta.  They  have  left  us  a 
rich  heritage  in  the  domains  of  thought  and  gov- 
ernment. They  have  transmitted  to  us  the  records 
of  heroic  deeds  of  patriotism  that  have  never  been 
surpassed.  In  architecture  and  sculpture  they 
have  furnished  models  and  inspiration  for  all  time; 
and  in  the  most  important  departments  of  litera- 
ture, —  in  poetry,  history,  oratory  and  philosophy, 
—  they  have  produced  works  of  exalted  genius 
and  perpetual  worth.  No  doubt  many  are  the 
causes  which  have  contributed  to  the  fertile  growth 
of  such  extraordinary  fruits;  but  the  principal 
among  them  may  be  justly  ascribed  to  the  peda- 
gogy of  the  Greeks,  whose  ideal  sprang  from  a 
passion  for  beauty  and  harmony,  and  a  joyous 
sense  of  well-being. 

As  of  old,  so  in  the  present  age  the  end  of  edu-  \ 
cation  is  complete  human  development.  This  is  ' 
attained  by  leading  the  several  sides  of  a  child's 
nature  to  a  harmonious  realization  of  their  highest 
possibilities.  The  finished  result  is  a  noble  man- 
hood and  womanhood,  whose  elements  are  a  healthy 
l^ody,  a^clear  and  well-informed  intellect,  sensibili- 
ties quickly  susceptible  to  every  right  feeling,  and 
a  steady  will,  the  volitions  of  which  are  deter- 
mined by  reason  and  an  enlightened  conscience. 

The  foundation  upon  which  the  weight  of  mod-  . 
cm  education  rests,  is  the  doctrine  of  inter-depend- 
•ence  of  body  and  mind,  —  the  creed,  that  to  work 
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I  the  latter  is  also  to  set  in  action  a  number  of  the 
!  organs  of  the  former;  that  "not  a  feeling  can 
I  arise,  not  a  thought  pass,  without  a  set  of  concur- 
ring  processes  of  the  physical  frame."  This  belief 
j  r~is  the  child  of  the  scientific  spirit  embodied  in 
the  new  physiology  and  psychology,  and  was  en- 
gendered through  the  labors  of  Harvey  and  Haller, 
Mailer  and  Weber,  Helmholtz  and  Wundt.  Prof^ 
Huxley  gives  utterance  to  the  views  of  a  large 
circle  of  scientific  thinkers  when  he  says :  "  That 
man,  I  think,  has  had  a  liberal  education  who  has 
been  trained  in  his  youth  that  his  body  is  the  ready 
servant  of  his  will,  and  does  with  ease  and  pleas- 
ure all  the  work  it  is  capable  of;  whose  intellect  is 
a  clear,  cold  logic-engine,  with  all  its  parts  of 
equal  strength,  and  in  smooth  working  order, 
ready,  like  a  steam-engine,  to  be  turned  to  any 
kind  of  work,  and  spin  the  gossamers  as  well  as 
forge  the  anchors  of  the  mind;  whose  mind  is 
stored  with  a  knowledge  of  the  great  and  funda- 
mental truths  of  nature,  and  of  the  laws  of  her 
operations;  one  who,  no  stunted  ascetic,  is  full  of 
life  and  fire,  but  whose  passions  are  trained  to 
come  to  heel  by  a  vigorous  will,  the  servant  of  a 
tender  conscience;  who  has  learned  to  love  all 
beauty,  whether  of  nature  or  of  art,  to  hate  all 
vileness,  and  to  respect  others  as  himself." 

In  its  essential  principles,  the  education  of  the 
blind  does  not  difter  from  that  of  the  seeing.  It 
is  the  same  both  in  theory  and  practice.     It  aims 
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at  developing  a  strong  intellect  in  a  healthy  frame, 
improving  and  counteracting  so  far  as  possible 
such  physical  imperfections  and  psychological 
peculiarities  as  arise  from  the  void  of  sight;  at 
building  in  their  minds  a  new  dome  of  thought 
high  enough  to  enable  them  to  supersede  all  ma- 
terial obstructions,  and  to  open  to  them  new  vistas 
of  intellectual  joy  and  moral  excellence;  and  at 
imparting  to  them  that  special  training  and  practi- 
cal knowledge,  which  are  required  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  various  labors  and  duties  of  life. 

A  cursory  review  of  what  has  been  accomplished 
in  the  various  departments  of  the  institution  during 
the  past  year  will  show,  that  physical,  intellectual, 
moral,  aesthetic  and  technical  education  have  been 
marching  abreast,  and  that  high  motives  and  noble 
aspirations  have  been  kindled  and  fostered  in  the 
pupils  as  the  impelling  force  to  arouse  to  self- 
activity,  thus  enabling  them  to  conquer  the  diffi- 
culties and  surmount  the  obstacles  that  lie  in  their 
path  and  hinder  their  progress. 

Department  op  Physical  Culture. 
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To  cure  the  mind's  wrong  bias,  spleen, 
Some  recommend  the  bowling  green, 
Some  hilly  walks,  —  all,  exercise  ; 
Fling  but  a  stone,  the  giant  dies," 


GUEEN. 


That  physical  culture  constitutes  the  foundation 
upon  which  an  eflBcient  system  of  education  should 
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be  based,  and  that  too  much  attention  can  scarcely 
be  bestowed  upon  it,  a  few  words  will  suffice  to 
prove. 

A  sound  and  vigorous  body  is  indispensable  to 
a  healthy  and  powerful  mind.  It  is  the  main 
instrument  in  all  achievements  of  great  importance 
and  supreme  value.  It  is  to  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties and  ethical  nature  what  the  roots,  the  tronk 
and  the  branches  of  a  tree  are  to  its  leaves,  blos- 
soms and  fruit,  —  the  source  of  their  development, 
as  well  as  the  sine  qua  non  condition  on  which  it 
depends. 

For  reasons  relating  partly  to  the  sedentary 
habits  and  sluggish  inactivity  which  the  loss  of 
sight  superinduces  in  its  victims,  but  mainly  to  the 
organic  diseases  which  destroy  or  impair  the  visual 
'  sense,  the  blind  as  a  class  are  poor  in  stamina  and 
inferior  in  physique.  Compared  with  seeing  chil- 
dren and  youth,  they  lack  vitality  and  endurance. 
The  fine  animal,  which  Emerson  considers  as  the 
first  requisite  in  every  efficient  man,  seems  to  have 
become  extinct  in  their  ranks.  It  is  very  rare  to 
find  among  them  a  person  with  an  erect  fi'ame,  a 
well  developed  thorax,  and  that  clear,  glowing 
<30untenance,  which  is  not  only  an  essential  ingre- 
dient of  beauty,  but  a  sure  sign  of  health. 

On  the  other  hand,  puny  forms,  pale  faces,  nerve- 
less looks,  lateral  curvatures  of  the  spine,  crooked 
backs,  projecting  necks,  uncouth  habits  of  reeling 
backward  and  forward,  hollow  chests  and  slouch- 
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ing  shoulders  abound  among  them.  Nor  do  these 
physical  blemishes  and  peculiarities  exist  without 
corresponding  intellectual  imperfections.  Indo- 
lence, inertia,  want  of  mental  alertness  and  con- 
centration, laxity  of  memory,  restiveness  under 
discipline,  weariness  of  study,  as  well  as  number- 
less moral  evils,  are  quite  often  allied  to  them. 

But  these  and  numerous  other  ills  of  a  similar 
kind  are  not  merely  accidental  nor  simply  the  re- 
sult of  ignorance  and  neglect.  As  a  general  rule 
they  are  visible  symptoms  of  some  latent  disorder 
or  constitutional  weakness.  They  can  be  traced 
to  physical  causes.  In  some  instances,  they  indi- 
cate unerringly,  that  the  nervous  force  is  at  a  low 
-ebb,  and  that  debility  and  insidious  scrofulous 
affections  are  at  work,  consuming  the  vitality 
and  sapping  the  foundations  of  the  material  or- 
ganism. 

Hence  it  is  of  prime  importance,  that  these  de- 
fects should  be  remedied  so  far  as  possible,  and 
the  machine  put  in  good  working  order  before  we 
can  reasonably  hope  to  render  the  brain  a  garden 
of  knowledge  and  the  heart  a  nursery  of  goodness 
and  noble  aspirations.  In  order  to  make  thorough 
scholars,  efficient  musicians,  skilful  mechanics,  nay, 
men  and  women  fitted  for  life,  and  able  to  perform 
its  ordinary  duties,  we  must  first  and  above  all 
build  securely  the  pedestal  upon  which  the  statue 
of  their  education  and  professional  training  is  to 
be  raised.     Without  this,  all  attempts  to  pursue 
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"'  Paths  of  reuowu  and  climb  ascents  of  fame  " 

will  prove  abortive.  Xo  one  can  scale  the  lofty 
summits  of  Helicon  and  seek  admission  to  the 
abodes  of  Apollo  and  the  muses  without  being- 
endowed  with  a  sound  body,  clad  in  beauty  and 
strength, 

'^  With  health  in  every  vein. 
And  reason  throned  uix)n  his  brow." 

It  is  no  more  possible  to  nurture  high  thoughts^ 
fine  taste  and  great  inspirations  in  an  enervated 
and  sickly  frame,  than  it  is  to  make  fair  plants 
grow  and  thrive  in  a  stony  and  barren  ground. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  and  in  compliance  with 
the  principles  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  our 
scheme  of  education,  physical  culture  has  contin- 
ued to  constitute  an  integral  part  of  the  work  of 
our  school,  and  has  received  unswerving  attention. 

During  the  past  year  our  gymnasium  has  been 
refitted  and  provided  with  a  variety  of  new  ap- 
paratus, which  not  only  add  to  its  attractions,  but 
increase  its  efficiency. 

The  course  of  bodily  training  therein  pursued 
has  been  prosecuted  with  unconnnon  energy,  and 
no  pains  have  been  spared  on  the  part  of  those  in 
charge  to  improve  and  systematize  a  re^lar,  intel- 
ligent, and,  to  some  degree,  scientific  series  of  ex- 
ercises, consisting  of  free  gymnastics,  calisthenics 
and  military  (Jnll.     These  exercises  are  calculated 
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to  enlarge  and  strengthen  the  various  muscles  of 
the  trunk,  neck,  arms  and  legs;  to  expand  the 
chest  so  as  to  facilitate  the  play  of  the  lungs;  to 
render  the  joints  supple,  and  to  impart  to  the 
pupils  grace,  ease,  and  steadiness  of  carriage, 
combined  with  vigor,  elasticity  and  quickness  of 
movement. 

Experience  and  daily  observation  enable  me  to 
state,  that  the  favorable  results  of  a  strict  adhe- 
rence to  our  system  of  physical  training  are  strik- 
ingly noticeable  in  the  health  and  symmetrical 
growth,  as  well  as  in  the  appearance,  gait,  man- 
.   ners   and   disposition   of  our   pupils. 

Thus  our  eflforts  in  this  direction  have  met  with 
their  legitimate  reward. 

I  take  sincere  pleasure  in  availing  myself  of  this 
opportunity  to  acknowledge  publicly,  that  the  good 
work  already  accomplished  in  this  department  is  a 
living  and  lasting  monument  to  the  industry,  devo- 
tion, patience,  ingenuity  and  judicious  efforts  of 
both  Col.  John  H.  Wright  and  Miss  Delia  Bennett. 
Their  trust  in  the  salutary  effects  of  physical  cul- 
ture is  unwearying,  and  it  would  be  scarcely  possi- 
ble to  find  two  more  earnest  and  faithful  laborers 
in  the  circle  of  its  promoters  than  they  are. 

But  beneficent  and  valuable  as  gymnastics  and 

calisthenics  under  shelter  are,  exercise  taken  out  of 

•    doors  in  the  blaze  of  broad  day  is  infinitely  more 

so.     Everything  that  grows  requires  this  light  of 

day.     The  esculent  that  sprouts  in  the  cellar  has 
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no  vigor,  no  greenness,  no  flavor:  it  needs  the 
and  the  sunshine  to  give  it  these.  Fishes  that  i 
found  in  the  pools  of  caves,  where  the  beams 
the  gold  lamp  of  heaven  never  penetrate,  i 
destitute  of  eyesight.  It  is  the  light  and  warn 
of  the  sun  that  cheer,  embellish  and  bless. 

Blind  children  more  than  all  others  should 
made  to  spend  a  part  of  every  hour  in  the  open  i 
They  should  be  urged  to  join  in  sports  on  1 
play-ground  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  In  the  woi 
of  Horace,  — 

"  They  must  slmrii  eold  anil  scorching  heut  despise. 
And  most  tempt  danger  where  most  danger  lies," 

If  we  would  mate  them  hardy  and  fearless,  ■ 
must  require  them  to  go  abroad  as  often  as  pos 
ble,  and  amuse  themselves  together  in  playing- 
defying  wind  and  weather,  romping  in  the  fine  d 
snow,  — 

'•  Smootldng  and  twirling  the  lioai'y  locks  of  winter." 


Instead  of  keeping  them  in  the  house  all  day  m 
stenm-pipes  and  heaters,  we  must  let  them  face  t 
keen  edge  of  a  north  wind,  when  the  mercury 
near  or  below  zero;  and,  instead  of  minding  a  lit 
shivcnng  and  complaining  when  they  return,  che 
up  their  spirits  and  send  them  out  again.  In  tb 
way  we  will  teach  them,  that  they  are  not  born  t 
live  in  a  nursery,  nor  to  brood  over  the  radiator 
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but  to  range  abroad,  as  free  as  the  snow  and  the  \ 
air,  and  to  gain  warmth  from  exercise.  As  Hum- 
phrey says,  the  youth  who  turns  not  back  from  the 
howling  wintr}^  blast,  nor  withers  under  the  blaze 
of  summer,  nor  magnifies  "  mole-hills  into  moun- 
tains,''  but  whose  daring  mind,  exulting,  scales  the 
eagle's  airy  crag,  that  youth  is  ready  to  undertake 
anything  that  is  prudent  and  lawful  within  the 
range  of  possibility.  Who  would  think  of  planting 
the  mountain  oak  in  a  greenhouse,  or  of  rearing 
the  cedar  of  Lebanon  in  a  lady's  flower-pot?  Who 
does  not  know,  that  in  order  to  attain  their  mighty 
strength  and  majestic  forms,  these  trees  must  1 
freely  enjoy  the  rain  and  the  sunshine,  and  must 
feel  the  rocking  of  the  tempest? 

Literary  Department. 

"  As  the  uncultured  prairie  bjears  a  harvest 
Heavy  and  rank,  yet  worthless  to  the  world,  — 
So  mind  and  heart,  uncultured,  run  to  waste ; 
The  noblest  natures  serving  but  to  show 
A  denser  growth  of  passion's  deadly  fruit." 

Mrs.  Hale. 

Although  unable  to  chronicle  any  uncommon 
event  or  special  measure  of  improvement  in  this 
department,  I  can  say  with  truth,  that  its  rightful 
purposes  have  been  prosecuted  with  a  fair  degree 
of  success. 

The  school  is  a  sort  of  intellectual  gymnasium, 
where  the  muscles  of  the  mind  and  the  tissues  of 
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the  brain  are  thoroughly  and  systematically  exei 
cised  and  developed. 

The  various  studies  included  in  our  curricului 
have  been  selected  with  much  care  and  due  delit 
eration,  and  are  pursued  not  as  ends  but  ae  mean 
of  mental  discipline. 

All  methods  which  tend  to  inflate  the  pupili 
vanity,  and  to  give  them  an  m'er-eetimate  of  thei 
attainments,  have  been  studiously  avoided  as  harm 
fill  and  injurious. 

As  often  as  occasion  has  seemed  to  require  il 
the  subsoil  plough  of  reform  has  been  pushed  s 
deep  as  to  tuni  up  the  weeds  of  empiricism  by  th 
roots.  But  no  changes  of  any  kind  have  ever  heei 
elVectcd  for  the  sake  of  novelty  or  from  a  flippan 
pride  in  being  in  the  van  of  progress. 

Efliciency  and  thoroughness  have  been  held  t 
he  of  paramount  importance,  and  they  have  no 
been  allowed  to  snifer  from  any  consideratioi! 
The  pupils  have  not  been  taught  in  great  masse 
by  machine  methods.  They  have  been  dividei 
into  small  classes  and  have  received  a  ccrtaii 
amount  of  individual  instruction  in  a  simple  am 
natural  way.  The  fossilized  spelling-books,  tb 
antiquated  geographies,  the  obsolete  grammare 
and  all  that  endless  hash  of  a  prion  deductloni 
and  of  confused  statements  and  misty  definitions 
wilh  which  the  minds  of  children  are  invarlabi}' 
nsiuscated,  have  been  gradually  discarded  and  sup- 
planted by  the  uielhndp  of  Pestalozzi  and  Froebcl. 
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The  change  has  proved  to  be  very  wholesome,  and 
the  influence  of  a  diet  of  things  prescribed  by  the 
former  in  the  place  of  words,  and  a  little  vigorous 
practice  of  doing  in  lieu  of  empty  talking,  induced 
by  the  system  of  the  latter,  have  been  truly 
magical. 

Miss  Mary  C.  Moore,  formerly  one  of  the  leading 
teachers  in  the  girls'  department,  has  prepared  at 
my  request  the  brief  statement  given  below.  This 
is  a  clearer  exposition  and  affords  a  better  descrip- 
tion than  any  that  I  can  write,  of  the  scientific  and 
objective  methods  of  instruction  which  prevail  to  a 
very  great  extent  in  our  school,  as  well  as  of  the 
adaptation  of  the  kindergarten  system  to  the  de- 
velopment of  several  studies.  It  tells  also  of  the 
introduction  of  an  element  of  vital  importance,  — 
that  of  training  the  pupils  to  make  from  plastic 
materials  many  of  the  models  and  tangible  illus- 
trations which  are  used  in  class  work.  As  these 
innovations  had  their  origin  and  growth  in  the 
department  where  Miss  Moore  taught,  she  is 
specially  qualified  to  speak  about  them.  Here  are 
her  words :  — 

*iAbout  8ix  years  ago,  a  regnlar  coutBe  of  instruction  m 
natural  science  was  instituted  in  the  girls'  department  of  this 
school,  and  now  we  may  say  it  is  fairly  established. 

The  work  in  the  kindergarten  classes  trains  the  children  io 
habits  of  observation,  and  furnishes  them  with  material 
whereby  they  can  represent  forms  of  life.  On  leaving  the 
kindergarten  the  first  subject  in  order  is    zoology,  afterward 
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comes  botany,  and  later  physiology.     With  some  knowledge  o 
life  in  general,  the  pupil  is  ready  to  study  that  most  intricate 
and  wonderful  organism,  the  human  body,  and  to  be  led  to 
draw  up  for  himself  a  code  of  laws  upon  which  his  health, 
usefulness  and  happiness  largely  depend. 

The  work  in  zoSlogy  begins  with  the  vertebrates,  on  the 
principle  that  the  mind  goes  naturally  from  the  known  to  the 
unknown.  Stuffed  specimens  of  the  higher  vertebrates  are 
good  practicable  subjects  for  the  study  of  the  exterior  appear- 
ance of  such  animals. 

Some  of  the  internal  organs  can  easily  be  discerned  by 
touch,  when  a  fresh  specimen  has  been  carefully  prepared  by 
the  teacher.  Thanks  to  the  new  art  of  tanning  animals,  the 
relation  of  the  parts  will  hereafter  be  detected  very  easily  by 
touch ;  meanwhile  models  and  clay  are  useful.  Of  course 
there  is  no  difficulty  whatever  with  skeletons. 

When  the  class  is  ready  for  the  invertebrates  more  diffi- 
culties present  themselves ;  yet  with  great  care  and  patience 
on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  and  a  judicious  selection  of  specimens 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  our  children  have  been  able  to  find 
the  leading  characteristics  of  a  large  number  of  types,  indeed 
of  nearly  all  above  the  protozoa. 

At  times  when  a  microscope  is  indispensable  to  the  seeing 
student,  the  instructor  may  give  directions  for  modelling  the 
magnified  object  in  clay.  I  remember  an  insect  copied  in  clay 
by  direction  of  the  teacher  from  a  drawing.  A  block  was 
made  first,  and  upon  it  were  placed  little  models  of  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  insect,  greatly  enlarged,  but  nearly  correct 
as  to  form  and  absolutely  right  as  to  position. 

This  is  but  a  single  instance.  The  children  are  required  to 
make  models  from  direction  or  'memory  very  often,  and  no 
second  bidding  is  necessary,  for  they  delight  in  exercising 
their  power  to  c/o,  and  in  thus  learning  by  doing. 

The   instruction  in    botany  proceeds  on   the  same  generai 
principles  as  those  which  govern  the  work  in  zoology.    Speci- 
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mens  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  student  for  observation,  ' 
and   he  describes   what   he  finds   in    language,    written   and 
spoken,  and  in  clay.     The  morphology  of  the  parts  of  a  flower  ■ 
can  be  represented  very  prettily  and  the  subject  much  sim- 
plified by  use  of  clay. 

It  is  really  wonderful  how  many  delicate  things  our  pupils 
are  able  to  observe  themselves !  Fingers,  lips,  and  tongue  are 
used  unsparingly.  In  the  spring,  the  children  keep  close 
watch  of  the  very  few  representatives  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom that  our  little  patch  of  ground  affords,  and  happy  is  the 
little  girl  who  finds  the  first  chick-weed  blossom. 

Physiology  has  been  a  favorite  subject,  and  I  doubt  not,  that 
its  popularity  is  due  principally  to  the  thorough  preparation 
for  its  study,  given  in  the  kindergarten,  botany  and  zoology 
classes. 

The  plan  of  work  is  this  :  —  Attention  is  called  throughout 
the  course  to  the  body  as  a  living  organism.  The  .anatomy  of 
an  organ  or  system  of  organs  is  studied  with  models,  of  which 
the  institution  has  a  beautiful  and  abundant  supply.  Tibe 
relation  of  structure  to  Amction  is  always  brought  out,  and 
when  simple  experiments  demonstrating  the  working  of  any 
parts  are  requisite,  they  are  performed,  first  by  the  teacher  and 
afterwards,  if  practicable,  by  the  pupil.  From  their  knowl-\ 
edge  of  anatomy  and  physiology  the  scholars  are  led  to  formu-  ' 
late  laws  of  health. 

Throughout  this  course,  clay  is  used  freely.  We  know  that 
a  girl  understands  the  articulation  of  the  skull  and  vertebral 
column  when  she  can  take  a  bit  of  clay  and  show  it. 

Other  branches  of  natural  science  are  taught  in  the  same 
way.  I  may  say  in  passing,  that  one  of  the  members  of  a 
class  in  physics  made  from  memory  a  model  of  a  steam-engine 
in  which  all  the  essential  parts  were  shown. 

Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  on  the  value  of  manual 
training;  for  blind  children,  contrary  to  the  suppositions  of 
people  who  are  not  acquainted  with  them,  keep  their  hands 
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idle  until  they  have  been  taught  to  use  them,  and  manj  an 
obliged  to  overcome  a  dislike  for  handling  things  or  be  forevei 
dependent  on  what  A,  B  or  C  may  choose  to  tell  them. 

Natural  science  gives  just  this  training  in  a  very  pleasan 
way,  and  it  would  be  invaluable  for  that  alone  if  for  nothing 
else.  But  it  does  much  more.  It  places  its  students  in  com 
munion  with  nature  that  humbly  and  reverently  they  ma) 
learn  of  her. 

In  the  gradual  evolution  of  the  science  course  there  have 
been  many  things  to  learn,  and  we  might  have  been  struggling 
in  the  dark  tiil  this  day  had  we  not  been  blessed  with  a  mosi 
generous  and  efficient  friend,  Prof.  Alpheus  Hyatt ;  for  from 
him  and  from  his  teachings  the  very  life  of  the  work  has 
come. 

We  regard  what  has  been  done  as  an  earnest  of  bettei 
things  to  be,  when  the  kindergarten  shall  have  given  to  little 
children  such  elementary  training  as  will  fit  them  for  more 
advanced  work  in  the  institution. 

A  profound  faith  in  the  divine  light  within  the  human  soul 
is  an  essential  qualification  for  a  teacher  of  the  blind.  There 
are  especial  limitations  undoubtedly,  but  it  is  not  for  us  to  say 
what  can  and  what  cannot  be  done  by  any  human  being.  Our 
duty  is  to  give  these  children  every  opportunity  to  develop  all 
their  powers.     The  results  are  beyond  our  ken." 


But  eflBcient  and  productive  of  excellent  results 
as  our  system  of  instruction  and  training  is  in 
other  respects,  its  most  significant  feature  is  its 
positive  and  constructive  tendency  in  relation  to 
the  development  of  character.  Character,  charac- 
ter, always  character  !  To  this  we  pay  close  and 
unremitting  attention,  for  it  is  *'  higher  than  intel- 
lect "  and  a  sort  of  life-preserver.  It  is  the  key- 
note  to    a    useful    and    successful    career.     -AH 
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attainments,  endeavors  and  hopes,  unless  they  ( 
be  sustained  and  nourished  by  it,  will  be  but  as  ; 
the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision.  George  Washing- 
ton considered  the  character  of  an  honest  man  as 
the  "  most  enviable  of  all  titles."  Milton  observed, 
that  "  he  that  has  light  within  his  own  clear  breast, 
may  sit  in  the  centre  and  enjoy  bright  day.''  Pope 
said,  that  "  worth  makes  the  man,  and  want  of  it 
the  fellow;''  and  in  the  words  of  Shakespeare, — 

'^  Good  name,  in  man  and  woman, 
Is  the  immediate  jewel  of  their  souls." 

At  the  end  of  the  last  term  one  of  the  most 
talented  teachers  ever  employed  in  the  institu- 
tion. Miss  Mary  C.  Moore,  expressed  the  wish  that 
she  might  not  be  considered  as  a  candidate  for 
reelection,  provided  her  retirement  would  not 
cause  any  inconvenience  in  our  arrangements. 
She  was  induced  to  take  this  step  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  some  rest  and  recreation,  which,  in 
the  case  of  so  earnest  and  conscientious  a  worker, 
were  much  needed.  The  request  seemed  so  just 
and  reasonable,  and  was  presented  in  such  a  con- 
siderate manner,  that  it  was  granted  in  the  same 
spirit  in  which  it  was  made. 

Miss  Moore  is  a  person  of  marked  abilities. 
She  possesses  rare  qualities  of  both  head  and 
heart.  The  pages  of  these  reports  bear  testimony 
to  her  literary   culture   and   professional   attain- 
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mcnts.  Those  who  know  her  well  cannot  fail  to 
appreciate  fully  her  merit,  and  to  be  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  graces  of  her  character  and  the 
charm  of  her  virtues.  Fidelity  to  principle,  re- 
fined modesty,  loyal  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the 
blind,  cheerful  readiness  to  sacrifice  herself  in 
the  interest  of  her  pupils  and  associates,  gentle 
urbanity,  serene  dignity,  generous  recognition  of 
what  is  good  and  honorable  in  others,  kindness 
towards  all  and  malice  towards  none,  these  are  the 
principal  ornaments  that  adorn  her  noble  life. 
In  parting  with  so  admirable  an  assistant  we  can- 
not help  feeling  the  separation  very  keenly;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  we  are  pleased  to  be  able  to 
cherish  the  thought,  that  our  loss  is  a  great  gain 
to  a  child  with  imperfect  sight,  whose  education 
has  been  entrusted  to  her,  and  who  is  as  near  and 
dear  to  us  as  any  that  we  have  under  our  imme- 
diate charge. 

To  supply  the  vacancies  left  in   the  corps  of 
teachers  by  the  resignation  of  Miss  Moore  and 
that  of  Miss  Anna  S.  Low,  which  was  accepted 
last  June,  we  have  engaged  the  services  of  Miss 
Sarah  J.  Whalen  of  Kochester,  N.  Y.,  and  Miss 
Fanny  S.  Marrett  of  Standish,  Maine.     Both  these 
new  appointees  have   entered   upon   their   duties 
with  an  earnest  appreciation  of  their  importance, 
and  are  eager  to  succeed  in  the  sphere  of  their 
ministrations. 
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Music  Department. 

**  Oh !  thou,  whose  soft  bewitching  lyre 
Can  lull  the  sting  of  pain  to  rest ; 
Oh  !  thou,  wliose  wai'bling  notes  inspire 
The  pensive  muse  with  visions  blest ; 
Sweet  music !  let  th^*  melting  airs 

Soften  my  8orix)ws,  and  soothe  my  cares ! 

Sweet  music  I  when  thy  notes  we  hear, 
Some  dear  remembrance  oft  they  bring 

Of  friends  beloved  no  longer  near, 
And  days  that  flew  on  rapture's  wing ; 

Hours  of  delight  that  long  are  past, 
And  dreams  of  joy  too  bright  to  last !  " 

The  work  assigned  to  this  department  has  been 
carried  forward  very  successfully,  and  it  affords 
me  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  give  a  most  favor- 
able account  of  its  condition. 

The  number  of  pupils  who  received  instruction 
in  music  during  the  past  year  was  one  hundred 
and  thirteen.  Of  these,  eighty-eight  studied  the 
pianoforte ;  ten,  the  cabinet  and  church  organs  ; 
six,  the  violin ;  seven,  the  clarinet ;  one,  the  flute  ; 
nineteen,  brass  instruments  ;  eighty-one,  practised 
singing  in  classes,  of  which  we  have  five ;  twenty- 
five  received  private  lessons  in  vocal  training; 
and  thirty-eight  studied  harmony,  divided  into 
seven  separate  classes,  averaging  five  members 
each. 

When  the  pupil  first  begins  the  study  of  music, 
he  receives  simple  instructions  in  theory  as  well  as 
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in  the  practice  of  instruments,  so  that  step  by  step 
his  mind  is  led  onward,  almost  imperceptibly,  into 
the  marvels  of  harmony  and  composition. 

The  means  and  facilities  afforded  by  the  insti- 
tution for  the  best  musical  instruction,  and  the 
ample  opportunities  it  offers  for  practice,  can 
hardly  be  surpassed  anywhere.  Yet,  cognizant 
of  the  fact  that  the  standard  of  music  is  ad- 
vancing very  rapidly  throughout  the  country,  and 
that  the  success  of  those  of  our  students  who 
intend  making  it  their  profession  for  life  depends 
in  no  small  measure  upon  the  thoroughness  of 
their  equipment,  we  strive  to  improve  the  depart- 
ment dedicated  to  this  art  in  every  possible  way, 
and  to  keep  it  in  the  line  of  progress. 

A  new  parlor  grand  pianoforte  has  been  re- 
cently procured,  and  our  collection  of  musical 
instruments  of  different  kinds  has  been  replen- 
ished and  received  several  needed  additions. 

Besides  the  uncommon  advantages  which  our 
students  enjoy  at  the  institution  itself,  they  are 
most  liberally  favored  with  external  opportuni- 
ties of  a  high  order  for  the  cultivation  and 
refinement  of  their  musical  taste  and  the  develop- 
,pj  ment  of  their  artistic  sense.     Through  the  unfail- 

ing   kindness    and    boundless    generosity   of   the 
X  leading  musical  societies  of  Boston,  of  the  pro- 

prietors of  theatres,  the  managers  of  public  enter- 
tainments, and  also  of  the  most  eminent  musicians 
of  the  city  —  whose  names  will  be  given   in  full 
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elsewhere  —  our  scholars  have  been  permitted  to 
attend  the  finest  concerts,  rehearsals,  operas, 
oratorios,  recitals,  and  the  like,  and  have  also 
been  delighted  with  many  excellent  performances 
given  in  our  own  hall. 

The  advantages  afforded  by  music  are  fully 
appreciated  by  the  pupils,  and  they  apply  them- 
selves to  it  with  great  zeal ;  but  their  progress 
is  very  unequal.  '^  Nbn  omnia  possunt  omnes.^^ 
As  there  are  those  annong  them  who  have  a 
rare  aptitude  for  the  art  and  advance  rapidly 
in  it,  so  there  are  others,  who,  destitute  of  the 
wings  of  talent,  make  slow  acquisitions  by  hard 
labor.  But  in  the  latter  cases  the  gain,  when 
attained,  is  more  valuable  perhaps  than  in  the 
former. 

We  avail  ourselves  of  every  possible  opportu- 
nity  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  both  teachers 
and  students  of  this  department  the  important  fact, 
that  a  complete  musical  education  includes  not 
only  the  necessary  qualifications  in  the  art  itself, 
but  also  a  high  degree  of  physical,  intellectual 
and  moral  culture.  These  are  among  the  indis- 
pensable factors  that  go  to  make  up  a  true  artist. 
[Nothing  of  permanent  value  can  be  accomplished 
without  them.  How  can  a  pianist  or  a  singer 
attain  distinction  in  his  specialty  without  healthy 
and  well-formed  hands  and  vocal  organs?  How 
can  the  works  of  Handel  and  Bach,  of  Beethoven 
and   Mendelssohn,  of  Chopin  and  Schumann,  be 
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satisfactorily  interpreted  by  an  imbecile  in  matters 
of   thought,   imagination   and   judgment?     How 
can  the  subject  of  harmony  be  fully  understood 
by  one  not  conversant  with  the  science  of  sound 
and  witb   the   evolution   and   history   of   music? 
How  is  it  possible  to  obtain  a  perfect  technique  — 
vocal,  manual,  or  pedal  —  without  the  knowledge 
of  anatomy,  or  to  explore  the  labyrinth  of  emo- 
tions, sensibilities,  sensations  and  sentiments  with- 
out the  guidance  of  mental  philosophy?     Supreme 
excellence  in  art  is  one  of  the  choicest  flowers 
w^hich  grow  and  thrive  in  the  fertile  soil  of  har- 
monious  developmeut.      Hence,   as    Goethe   ex- 
presses it,  let  us  look  up  to  the  ^^  sublime  business, 
the  cultivation  of  all  the  faculties." 


"2um  ertiabenen  Gcscfjafte 
Zu  Her  BtlHunff  aller  ilraftr. 
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Tuning  Department. 

"  For  now  to  sorrow  I  must  tune  my  song." 

MiLTOK. 

One  of  the  main  objects  of  our  system  of  edu- 
cation is  to  enable  the  recipients  of  its  benefits  to 
become  active  members  of  human  society,  imbued 
with  a  sense  of  dignity  and  armed  for  the  struggle 
of  life. 

The  results  of  the  past  year,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  preceding  ones  justify  us  in  affirming,  that  the 
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tnniiig  department  is  contributing  its  full  share  to 
this  end. 

The  course  of  instruction  and  training  therein 
pursued  is  full  and  systematic.  It  embraces  both 
the  principles  and  practice  of  the  art  of  tuning. 

The  rooms  devoted  to  this  department  are  sup- 
plied with  models  of  actions  furnished  by  the  lead- 
ing manufacturers  in  the  country,  and  with  the 
necessary  apparatus,  appliances,  tools  and  imple- 
ments. This  equipment  affords  ample  means  and 
facilities  for  the  study  of  musical  acoustics  and 
the  development  of  mechanical  aptitude. 

Our  system  of  training  is  broad,  practical  and 
efficient.  First  the  scholars  receive  regular  and 
progressive  lessons  in  the  theory  of  scales,  har- 
monics, beats  and  temperaments.  Then,  aided  by 
the  use  of  models  and  the  dissection  of  old  instru- 
ments, they  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
construction  of  the  pianoforte  and  of  all  its  parts 
and  the  details  of  the  workings  of  its  internal 
mechanism.  Finally  they  are  taught  to  do  all  the 
minor  repairs,  such  as  replacing  broken  strings, 
adjusting  the  hammers  when  they  are  out  of  posi- 
tion, regulating  the  jacks,  mending  fractured 
stems  or  putting  new  ones  in  their  stead,  and  the 
like. 

I  have  repeatedly  stated  in  my  previous  reports, 
that  the  blind  develop,  in  consequence  of  their  de- 
privation, a  remarkable  power  of  distinguishing 
the  pitch  and  quality  of  sounds;  that,  as  a  result 
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of  this  ability,  they  acquire  great  proficiency  in 
the  art  of  tuning  pianofortes;  that  in  this  calling 
they  labor  under  no  disadvantage  whatsoever,  and 
therefore  are  exceedingly  successful;  and  that 
their  work  is  in  many  respects  more  thoroughly 
and  satisfactorily  done  than  that  of  most  of  their 
seeing  competitors,  I  desire  to  repeat  the  asser- 
tion here  with  all  the  emphasis  which  proceeds 
from  full  conviction;  for  it  does  not  rest  upon 
mere  d  priori  reasoning,  but  is  warranted  by  ex- 
perience gathered  in  the  field  of  observation  and 
confirmed  by  an  array  of  undisputed  facts.  The 
increased  patronage  which  is  extended  to  our 
tuners  by  soma  of  the  very  best  and  most  intelli- 
gent families  of  Boston  and  the  neighboring 
towns,  and  the  unqualified  recommendations  with 
which  many  of  the  leading  music  teachers  and 
prominent  artists  favor  our  work,  are  not  the  least 
proofs  of  its  excellence. 

The  institution  owns  an  assortment  of  forty-six, 
grand,  square  and  upright  pianofortes,  which  are 
in  constant  use  every  day  from  morning  until 
evening.  Our  advanced  students  in  tuning  are 
entrusted  with  the  care  of  these  instruments.  In 
keeping  them  in  good  working  order,  they  have 
a  fair  opportunity  to  gain  sufiSicient  confidence  and 
experience  in  their  art  before  undertaking  to  ex- 
ercise it  outside. 

But  our  graduates  must  bear  it  in  mind  always, 
that  their  business  standing  in  the  community  or 
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their  career  of  usefulness  is  not  determined  solely 
by  superior  qualifications  in  their  chosen  calling 
and  complete  mastery  of  its  details.    Far  from  it. 
On  the  contrary,  their  worth  is  often  estimated  by  - 
their  conduct,  discretion,  tact,  general  intelligence  -►     ^^ 
and  personal  appearance.     To  be  rude,  coarse,  un — 
couth  or  overbearing,  is  an  insuperable  bar  to  their  ,. 
advancement.     Hence,  in  addition  to  high  profes- 
sional attainments,  a  tidy  dress,  habits  of  neatness, 
polite  manners,  sensible  conversation,  and  sterling 
honesty  in  all  dealings  are  indispensable  to  the 
success  of  a  tiiner.     To  him  no  less  than  to  a  ; 
music  teacher  the  following  words  of  Emerson 
may  be  applied  with  peculiar  force:  — 

"  What  boots  it  thy  virtue, 
What  profit  thy  parts, 
While  one  thing  thou  lackest  — 
The  art  of  all  arts  ? 
The  only  credentials, 
Passpoit  to  success, 
Opens  castle  and  parlor, 
Address,  man,  address." 

The  friends  of  the  blind  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  the  contract  giving  the  pianofortes  of  the 
public  schools  of  Boston,  134  in  number,  into  the 
charge  of  the  tuners  of  this  institution,  has  been 
renewed  for  another  year  on  the  same  terms  as  the 
last.  This  is  the  tenth  time,  that  the  work  of  the 
blind  has  received  the  unanimous  verdict  of  "  well 
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done''  from  the  committee  on  supplies  of  the 
school  board,  and  we  render  heartfelt  thanks  and 
grateful  acknowledgments  to  its  members  there- 
for. 

The  total  receipts  for  tuning  during  the  past 
year  amount  to  $1,900. 

To  Messrs.  Hook  and  Hastings  we  are  greatly 
indebted  for  the  gift  of  a  model  of  the  action  of  a 
full-sized  pipe  organ,  by  means  of  which  our 
scholars  are  able  to  obtain  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  complicated  mechanism  of  this  instrument 


Technical  Department. 

^^  MojfiElv  PfiOToX6iy  ardyxTf,'^'* 

Euripides. 

Work  is  of  inestimable  value  to  mankind.  It 
is  the  sire  of  wealth  and  the  comrade  of  virtue. 
Its  praises  have  been  sung  alike  in  verse  and 
prose,  and  its  worth  as  a  source  of  human  happi- 
ness and  as  the  solid  foundation  of  general  pros- 
perity and  social  safety  and  progress  is  almost 
universally  admitted. 

Euripides,  the  last  of  the  illustrious  trio  of  the 
tragic  poets  of  Athens,  says,  that  "  toil  is  a  neces- 
sity for  all  men,"  and  the  experience  of  the  world 
bears  testimony  to  the  verity  of  his  words. 
Carlyle  observes,  that  "labor,  wide  as  the  earth, 
has  its  summit  in  heaven."  Horace  remarks,  that 
nature  gives  nothing  to  mortals  without  it :  — 
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''  Nihil  sine  magno 
Vita  labore  dedit  mortalibus." 

According  to  a  Greek  proverb,  "love  of  toil  is 
the  father  of  glory."  Yirgil  declares,  that  work 
conquers  everything :  — 


*'  Labor  omnia  vincit ; 


» 


and  Pictet  considers  the  industry  of  the  hands  as 
the  best  means  for  the  moral  perfection  of  the 
individual. 

Manual  training  as  a  means  of  development  has 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  great  thinkers, 
philosophers  and  teachers  of  every  age  and 
nation.  Bacon  and  Comenius,  Milton  and  Hecker, 
Semler  and  Pestalozzi,  Fellenberg  and  Froebel, 
were  all  stout  champions  thereof.  Both  Locke 
and  Pitt  advocated  ardently  the  establishment  of 
work  schools  as  the  best  means  of  counteracting 
the  spread  of  pauperism  in  England.  Instruction 
in  the  mechanic  arts  found  a  most  influential  sup- 
porter in  Kant;  and  the  scheme  of  national  educa- 
tion, proposed  by  Fichte  when  Germany  was 
prostrate  after  the  conquest  by  Napoleon,  com- 
bined labor  with  learning. 

The  importance  of  handicraft  is  fully  recognized 
in  this  institution;  and  the  employment  of  the 
body  as  well  as  of  the  mind  is  a  very  essential 
part  of  the  education  of  our  pupils.     The  experi- 
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satisfactorily  interpreted  by  an  imbecile  in  matters 
of  thought,  imagination  and  judgment?  How 
can  the  subject  of  harmony  be  fully  understood 
by  one  not  conversant  with  the  science  of  sound 
and  with  the  evolution  and  history  of  music? 
How  is  it  possible  to  obtain  a  perfect  technique  — 
vocal,  manual,  or  pedal  —  without  the  knowledge 
of  anatomy,  or  to  explore  the  labyrinth  of  emo- 
tions, sensibilities,  sensations  and  sentiments  with- 
out the  guidance  of  mental  philosophy?  Supreme 
excellence  in  art  is  one  of  the  choicest  flowers 
w^hieh  grow  and  thrive  in  the  fertile  soil  of  har- 
monious developmeut.  Hence,  as  Goethe  ex- 
presses it,  let  us  look  up  to  the  "  sublime  business, 
the  cultivation  of  all  the  faculties." 

*'  Zum  ertiabenen  Gcscfjafte 
Zu  Ux  BtlHunff  alUr  Ikxittt" 


Tuning  Department. 
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'•  For  DOW  to  sorrow  I  must  tune  my  song." 

Milton. 

One  of  the  main  objects  of  our  system  of  edu- 
cation is  to  enable  the  recipients  of  its  benefits  to 
become  active  members  of  human  society,  imbued 
with  a  sense  of  dignity  and  armed  for  the  struggle 
of  life. 

The  results  of  the  past  year,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  preceding  ones  justify  us  in  affirming,  that  the 
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tensive  use  of  machinery  and  the  division  of  labor, 
is  contracting,  instead  of  expanding,  year  by  year. 
Moreover,  the  state  of  the  market  is  so  uncertain, 
and  the  competition  in  all  industrial  products  so 
sharp,  that  some  of  our  graduates  find  it  very 
difficult,  if  not  utterly  impossible,  to  work  advan- 
tageously at  the  trades,  to  which  they  bestowed 
49pecial  attention  while  at  school.  To  these,  as 
well  as  to  all  others  who  are  determined  to  depend 
upon  their  own  exertions  for  their  living,  but 
whose  experience  in  their  chosen  profession  is 
rather  discouraging,  and  suggests  the  necessity  of 
:seeking  new  resources,  1  would  say,  — 

''  Go  and  toil  in  any  vineyard, 
Do  not  fear  to  do  and  dare  ; 
If  you  want  a  field  of  labor, 
You  can  find  it  anywhere." 

In  place  of  Mr.  Walter  H.  Fiske,  who  resigned 
voluntarily  last  summer,  Mr.  Eugene  C,  Howard, 
xi  young  man  of  modest  mien,  but  of  strict  honesty 
and  veracity  and  of  good  mechanical  ability,  has 
been  appointed  instructor  in  mattress-making  and 
upholstery,  and  I  take  great  pleasure  in  reporting 
that  he  has  proved  to  be  a  very  desirable  acquisi- 
tion to  our  staff  of  assistants. 
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of  this  ability,  they  acquire  great  proficiency  ii 
the  art  of  tuning  pianofortes;  that  in  this  calling 
they  labor  under  no  disadvantage  whatsoever,  anc 
therefore  are  exceedingly  successful;  and  thai 
their  work  is  in  many  respects  more  thoroughl;; 
and  satisfactorily  done  than  that  of  most  of  theii 
seeing  competitors.  I  desire  to  repeat  the  asser 
tion  here  with  all  the  emphasis  which  proceeds 
from  full  conviction;  for  it  does  not  rest  upor 
mere  d  priori  reasoning,  but  is  warranted  by  ex- 
perience gathered  in  the  field  of  observation  and 
confirmed  by  an  array  of  undisputed  facts.  The 
increased  patronage  which  is  extended  to  oui 
tuners  by  some*  of  the  very  best  and  most  intelli- 
gent families  of  Boston  and  the  neighboring 
towns,  and  the  unqualified  recommendations  with 
which  many  of  the  leading  music  teachers  and 
prominent  artists  favor  our  work,  are  not  the  least 
proofs  of  its  excellence. 

The  institution  owns  an  assortment  of  forty-six, 
grand,  square  and  upright  pianofortes,  which  are 
in  constant  use  every  day  from  morning  until 
evening.  Our  advanced  students  in  tuning  are 
entrusted  with  the  care  of  these  instruments.  In 
keeping  them  in  good  working  order,  they  have 
a  fair  opportunity  to  gain  sufficient  confidence  and 
experience  in  their  art  before  undertaking  to  ex- 
ercise it  outside. 

But  our  graduates  must  bear  it  in  mind  always, 
that  their  business  standing  in  the  community  or 
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suspend  operations  in  this  branch  of  industry, 
which  seemed  to  be  quite  promising  both  in  an 
educational  and  a  business  point  of  view. 

In  addition  to  the  special  and  eflScient  training  1 
which   our  girls  receive   daily  in  the  workrooms, , 
they  are  brought  up  to  believe   in  the  dignity  of 
labor   and  in   the    thorough  mastery   of  manual  j 
and   domestic   occupations,  which   are    invariably 
considered   as    an    essential   part  of   their    edu- 
cation.     Moreover,    those    entrusted,  with    their 
instruction  and   care  do  not   confine   their  minis- 
trations    to   the    limits   of   their   specific    duties. 
They  extend   their  influence   over  the  formation 
of  the  morals  and  manners  of  the  scholars,  and 
with  the  usual  lessons  in  literature,  music,  hand-r 
icraft  and  house  economv, 

"Sweetness,  truth  and  every  grace 
With  time  and  use  are  wont  to  teach.'* 

The   cottage   plan,  which   is  in  full   operation  in  i 
the   girls'  department   of  our  school,  affords   ex- 
cellent   opportunities   for   this  end.     Here   fifteen  . 
or  sixteen  pupils  sit  at  the  same  table  and  form 
one   circle   in   family   affairs   with   their   teachers  ' 
and  other  officers,  who  are  four  in  number.     The 
close    and    beautiful    relationship     that    is    thus 
brought  about  by  the  tie  of  domestic  and  social 
duties  performed  in  common,  and  by  enjoyments 
shared  with    one    another,   has    a    most   powerful 
influence. 
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Workshops  for  Blind  Adults. 

''  True  iiuliistrv  doth  kindle  honour's  fire." 

SlIAKK>rEARE. 

The  cause  of  the  blind  has  taken  strong  hold 
on  the  hearts  of  the  American  people,  and  it 
will  never  be  abandoned  or  neglected.  It  is 
deeply  rooted  in  the  letter  and  .spirit  of  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  diflferent  states,  and 
draws  the  sap  of  its  vitality  from  a  wide-spread 
sense  of  justice  and  fairness.  It  is  as  much  a 
matter  of  certainty,  that  sufficient  provision  will 
be  made  by  the  public  for  the  education  of  de- 
fective children  as  for  the  instruction  of  the  most 
favored  class. 

When  we  recall  to  mind,  that  fifty-seven  years 
ago  the  good  Dr.  John  Fisher  and  a  small 
^roup  of  sympathizing  friends  had  obtained  an 
4ict  of  incorporation  from  the  legislature  of 
Massachusetts  for  the  foundation  of  the  first 
school  for  the  blind  in  America,  but  that  for 
several  years  they  could  not  raise  the  necessary 
funds  for  organizing  and  putting  it  into  opera- 
tion, and  then  reflect  that  this  continent  is  now 
dotted  over  through  its  length  and  breadth 
with  establishments  of  this  kind,  there  is  surely 
reason  for  rejoicing. 

These  institutions  are  founded  upon  the  solid 
rock  of  equity  and  not  upon  the  piers  of  pity 
or  charity.     They  derive  the  means  of  their  sup- 
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port  from  unfailing  sources,  and  constitute  im- 
portant links  in  the  magnificent  chain  of  public 
education,  which  encircles  and  binds  together 
and  solidifies  the  great  republic.  They  have 
aimed  at  the  attainment  of  practical  results,  and 
have  aided  the  recipients  of  their  advantages  to 
rise  above  the  clouds  of  ignorance  and  supersti- 
tion, and  to  breathe  the  air  of  independence 
on  the  heights  of  activity  and  social  equality. 
Through  the  agency  of  these  establishments  a 
great  change  has  been  wrought  in  the  general 
condition  of  the  blind,  and  a  sense  of  dignity 
and  manliness,  arising  from  consciousness  of 
ability  to  support  themselves,  is  prevalent  among' 
them.  Hence  the  feeling  of  helplessness  and  the 
fear  of  dependence  no  longer  make  the  pathway 
of  life  dreary  to  every  sightless  person. 

With  all  this  success  and  progress,  however, 
there  is  still  a  certain  proportion  of  blind  adults 
who  cannot  maintain  themselves  by  their  unas- 
sisted labor,  and  who  are  tottering  under  the  heavy 
burden  of  their  affliction.  Besides  the  aged  and 
the  infirm,  this  class  embraces  those  who  are 
trained  to  diligence  and  skill  and  are  eager  to 
earn  their  living  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  but 
who  are  not  able  to  obtain  employment  or  to  carry 
on  business ;  it  also  includes  those  who  are  de- 
prived of  the  sense  of  sight  by  accident  or  disease  . 
at  an  age  when  they  are  no  longer  fit  subjects  to 
be  educated  at  schools  for  children  and  youth. 
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ment  has  been  faithfully  tried  for  more  than  fifty 
years,  and  the  result  has  been  uniformly  favorable. 
We  find  that  intellectual  improvement,  instead  of 
being  retarded,  is  decidedly  aided  by  manual 
training.  Resolution  and  all  the  preparatives  for 
vigorous  and  successful  application  to  study  are 
gained.  Habits  of  industry  and  thrift  are  formed. 
Cheerfulness  and  health  are  promoted.  The 
tedium  of  the  schoolroom  is  relieved.  Manual 
dexterity  and  bodily  elasticity  are  secured.  Valu- 
able mechanical  knowledge  is  attained;  and  in 
many  cases  a  trade  has  been  acquired,  whereby  a 
livelihood  might  be  obtained. 

The  work  in  both  branches  of  this  department 
has  been  conducted  with  marked  earnestness  and 
fidelity,  and  with  equally  satisfactory  results  in 
each  case. 

/.    Workshop  for  the  Boys. 

This  shop  is  designed  to  impart  fitting  general 
training  in  various  crafts,  and  to  prepare  the 
pupils  to  pursue  one  or  more  of  the  mechanic  arts 

14  successfully. 

Seating  cane-bottomed  chairs,  manufacturing 
brooms,  making  mattresses  and  upholstering  par- 
lor furniture  have  been  taught,  and  lessons  in 
practical  prudence  and  in   the  conduct  of  actual 

.ij  business  have  been  given. 

dj  Confessedly  the  number  of  manual  employments 

•-|  for  the  blind  is  very  limited,  and  owing  to  the  ex- 
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or  mind,  or  disposed  to  subsist  on   the  bread  of  ^ 
charity   and   to   shun   the   active   occupations    of  — 

life.     The  motto,  "independence  through  indus 

try,"  should  not  only  be  inscribed  in  large  letters  j 
over  the  entrance  of  such  institutions,  but  should/ 
also  constitute  the  animus  of  their  organization./ 
Of  establishments  for  eager  and  willing  workers 
there  is  evident  and  imperative  need :  while  there 
is   none   for  special   almshouses   for  idle  paupers-, 
which  would   serve  merely  as  receptacles,  where  ( 
the  good  and  the  bad,  the  vicious    and   the   vir- 
tuous,  the    irrepressible    beggars  and    the    self- 
respecting  laborers  would  have  to   be  mixed  up 
together.    The  springs  of  the  beneficence  of  these 
latter  institutions  are  congealed  by  the  demoraliz- 
ing influences  inherent  in  their  nature.     The  flaw 
in  them  is  their  tendency  to  do  away  with  all  in-l   - 
ducement  and  necessity  for  industry.    Being  nests  - 
of  indolent  drones   rather  than  hives  of  diligent^. 

workers,  they  are   prolific   of  evils   of  every  de 

scription.  They  put  a  premium  on  idleness  and 
improvidence.  They  relax  natural  ties,  dissolve 
the  amenities  of  kinship  and  aflfection,  paralyze 
all  motives  of  self-respect,  remove  all  incentives 
to  activity,  and  tend  to  harden,  brutalize  and 
degrade  their  beneficiaries.  In  other  words,  they 
crush  the  spirit  while  they  seem  to  aid  the 
body.  The  defective  material  which  is  so  closely 
massed  in  them  is  very  apt  to  produce  immoral 
fermentation,   out   of    which    i?pring   petty   social 
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IL    Workrooms  for  the  GHrls. 

Good  as  the  condition  of  these  rooms  has 
always  been,  it  never  was  better  than  now.  A 
spirit  of  refreshing  activity  pervades  the  atmos- 
phere, and  neatness  and  order  are  noticeable  in 
every  direction. 

Both  Miss  Abby  J.  Dillingham,  the  principal 
teacher,  and  Miss  Cora  L.  Davis,  her  assistant, 
are  deeply  interested  in  the  progress  of  the 
pupils  and  are  tireless  in  endeavoring  to  enlarge 
the  sphere  of  their  usefulness. 

The  girls  are  carefully  and  patiently  instructed 
in  the  mysteries  of  stitching,  hemming,  darnings 
plain  sewing  and  knitting,  both  by  hand  and 
machine.  Those  among  them  who  are  thoroughly 
grounded  in  these  elementary  branches,  are  occu- 
pied with  fine  needle  and  machine  work,  as  well 
as  with  crocheting,  and  making  hammocks  and 
a  great  variety  of  articles  of  fancy  and  worsted 
work,  all  of  which  are  easily  and  profitably  dis- 
posed of  at  the  weekly  exhibitions. 

Several    of    the   pupils    have   been   taught   the 
art  of  making  fancy  baskets  of  diflFerent  shapes, 
sizes  and  colors,  and  have  become  very  proficient 
in  it;   but  I  regret  to  say  that    the  raw  material 
for  this  work,  —  consisting  of  long  strips  of  shav- 
ings  of  hard    wood,  —  are   under    the    exclusive 
control    of  the  Indians,  and  that  our  supply  has 
already  been  cut  off.     Thus  we  are  compelled  to 
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cided  to  incorporate  the  school  for  the  young 
blind  with  the  asylum  of  Qiunze  -  VingtSy  Hatly^ ' 
the  "  apostle  of  the  blind,"  considered  the  asso-  / 
ciation  of  his  pupils  with  the  degraded  and  de- ; 
praved  men  and  women  who  lived  in  that  retreat , 
as  the  greatest  of  all  the  calamities  that  befell 
them. 

"'  Hy  nature's  laws,  immutable  and  just, 
Enjoymcut  stops  where  indolence  begins ; 
And  purposeless,  tx)-morrow,  borrowing  sloth, 
Itself  heaps  on  its  shoulders  loads  of  woe, 
Too  heavy  to  be  borne.' 


»> 


With   these   facts   before  us,  it   is   neither  un- 
just  nor  unkind   to   state,  that   for  persons    who 
are  willing  to  enter  such  institutions  and  to  live 
in  an  atmosphere  of  demoralization  and  in  a  state 
of  inertia,  the  ordinary  town   and   county   poor-' 
houses,  with  all  their  imperfections  and  disadvan-  i 
tages,  are  much  preferable  to  almshouses  intended  (j 
for  a  special  class.     The  evils  arising  from  the  con-  j 
gregation  of  a  large  number  of  persons  similarly 
aflSicted   with   a  common  bodily  infirmity  are,  at 
any  rate,  not  found  in  the  former. 

Active  occupation  and  opportunity  to  be  use- 
ful constitute  the  sum  and  substance  of  the 
happiness  of  the  blind;  and  efforts  in  their 
behalf  should  be  concentrated  in  the  direction 
of  opening  fields  to  them,  wherein  they  can 
exercise   their   skill   and   develop    a    power    that 
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Workshops  for  Blind  Adults. 

"  True  iiulustrv  doth  kindle  honour's  fire." 

SHAKEiJPEARE. 

The  cause  of  the  blind  has  taken  strong  hold 
on  the  hearts  of  the  American  people,  and  it 
will  never  be  abandoned  or  neglected.  It  is 
deeply  rooted  in  the  letter  and  .spirit  of  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  diflferent  states,  and 
draws  the  sap  of  its  vitality  from  a  wide-spread 
sense  of  justice  and  fairness.  It  is  as  much  a 
matter  of  certainty,  that  sufficient  provision  will 
be  made  by  the  public  for  the  education  of  de- 
fective children  as  for  the  instruction  of  the  most 
favored  class. 

When  we  recall  to  mind,  that  fifty-seven  years 
ago  the  good  Dr.  John  Fisher  and  a  small 
group  of  sympathizing  friends  had  obtained  an 
act  of  incorporation  from  the  legislature  of 
Massachusetts  for  the  foundation  of  the  first 
5!chool  for  the  blind  in  America,  but  that  for 
several  years  they  could  not  raise  the  necessary 
funds  for  organizing  and  putting  it  into  opera- 
tion, and  then  reflect  that  this  continent  is  now 
dotted  over  through  its  length  and  breadth 
with  establishments  of  this  kind,  there  is  surely 
reason  for  rejoicing. 

These  institutions  are  founded  upon  the  solid 
rock  of  equity  and  not  upon  the  piers  of  pity 
or  charity.     They  derive  the  means  of  their  sup- 
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cided  to  incorporate  the  school  for  the  young 
blind  with  the  asylum  of  Quinze-Vingts,  Hatly^ 
the  "  apostle  of  the  blind,"  considered  the  asso-  / 
ciation  of  his  pupils  with  the  degraded  and  de-  ^ 
praved  men  and  women  who  lived  in  that  retreat 
as  the  greatest  of  all  the  calamities  that  befell 
them. 

**  By  nature's  laws,  immutable  and  just, 
Enjoyment  stops  where  indolence  begins ; 
And  purposeless,  to-morrow,  borrowing  sloth, 
Itself  heaps  on  its  shoulders  loads  of  woe, 
Too  heavy  to  be  borne." 

With   these   facts   before  us,  it   is   neither  un- 
just  nor  unkind   to   state,  that   for  persons    who 
are  willing  to  enter  such  institutions  and  to  live 
in  an  atmosphere  of  demoralization  and  in  a  state . 
of  inertia,  the  ordinary  town   and   county   poor- 
houses,  with  all  their  imperfections  and  disadvan-  ] 
tages,  are  much  preferable  to  almshouses  intended  I 
for  a  special  class.     The  evils  arising  from  the  con- 
gregation of  a  large  number  of  persons  similarly 
afflicted   with   a  common  bodily  infirmity  are,  at 
any  rate,  not  found  in  the  former. 

Active  occupation  and  opportunity  to  be  use- 
ful constitute  the  sum  and  substance  of  the 
happiness  of  the  blind;  and  efforts  in  their 
behalf  should  be  concentrated  in  the  direction 
of  opening  fields  to  them,  wherein  they  can 
exercise   their   skill   and   develop    a    power    that 
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^ill  enable  them  to  minister  to  the  wants  of 
the  world  and  receive  the  means  of  their  sus- 
tenance in  return  for  their  labor. 

Workshops  then  and  not  asylums  are  needed 
for  the  relief  of  the  blind.  It  is  this  kind  of 
institution  that  will  lessen  the  darkness  which  is 
aet  in  their  path.  It  is  within  the  walls  of  such 
a  one  that  they  will  find  employment  for  their 
hands,  and  comfort  for  their  hearts,  and  not  in 
vast  almshouses  built  for  their  benefit,  where 
there  will  be  no  work  for  them  to  do,  no  hope 
for  them  to  cherish,  and  scarcely  anything  to 
reconcile  them  to  life. 

There  is  a  serious  question,  however,  as  to 
f  whether  those  who  are  employed  in  these  work- 
shops should  be  kept  under  the  care  and 
I  guardianship  of  the  institutions,  should  be  pro- 
vided with  board  and  lodgings  in  common  estab- 
lishments, and  their  expenses  covered  wholly  or 
in  part  by  their  earnings;  or  whether  they  should 
be  treated  as  other  grown-up  people  are,  that  is, 
paid  in  cash  all  they  can  earn  and  left  to  the 
wholesome  responsibility  of  taking  care  of  them- 
selves. 

Individual  opinions,  influenced  by  economy  and 
other  side  issues,  are  conflicting  on  this  point; 
but  both  reason  and  experience  are  unquestion- 
ably in  favor  of  the  latter  plan,  which  has  in 
itself  the  great  ment  of  leaving  the  blind  to 
their  own  self-control  and  of  making  them  as  far 
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as   possible   independent.      This    scheme,   viewed 
fiom   whatever  side,  is   much   simpler  and   more 
natural  than   the   other.    It  is   less   ostentatious. 
It   dispenses   with  a  great  deal  of  the  show  and 
parade  of  a  public  eleemosynary  institution,  and 
with  much   of  the   complexity  and  perplexity  of 
its  management.     It  has  nothing  in  its  organiza-. 
tion    or    its    internal    arrangements    that    would  ' 
tend  to  create   an   atmosphere  of  pauperism,  or 
to   sow  the   seeds   of  dissatisfaction  and  grumb- 
ling, or  to   foster   the   germination   of   the   very 
«vils   which   it   seeks   to    remedy.     Moreover,   it 
relieves   the   blind    in    some    measure    from    the 
disagreeable  consciousness  of  dependence  and  of 
being   subject   to  particular  observation  as  mem- 
bers   of   an    asylum ;    it    enables    them    to    feel 
that  they  are  coming  together  not  to  eat  charity    ' 
soup   at  a   common  table,  but   to   do  their  day's   ^ 
work.     Thus   by  means    of   this   plan   the   great 
moral  evil  of  having   a   large  community   of  in- 
firm persons   living  without  the  wholesome  influ- 
'ence   of  the   social   and  family  circle,   would   be 
effectually   obviated.      They   would    be   scattered 
about  in  private  houses.     In  some  instances  they 
would   be   with  their  kith  and  kin.     In  all  cases 
they  would   keep   up   relations   with   seeing  peo- 
ple;   they   would   be   still   of  the    world.     They 
would  not  consider  the  workshop  as  their  home. 
They   would   be   thrown    more    completely   upon 
their    own    exertions,    and    learn    to    go    alone. 
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vices.  Witness  the  Qainze-Vingts^  or  retreat 
for  "  fifteen  score "  of  blind  persons  in  Paris^ 
and  the  asylum  for  about  the  same  number  at 
Naples,  both  of  which  are  marked  by  the  worst 
features  of  such  establishments.  The  inmates 
are  not  obliged  to  work,  and  no  steady  employ- 
ment is  provided  for  them.  In  the  words  of 
Thomson,  — 

"  Their  only  labor  is  to  kill  the  time, 
And  labor  dire  it  is  and  weary  woe." 

Helping  themselves  to  the  means  of  subsistence^ 
furnished  by  the  public,  and  no  longer  spurred 
to  action  by  the  feeling  or  fear  of  hunger, 
they  cease  all  exertion  and  become  parasites  on 
the  industry  of  others.  They  associate  but  little 
with  seeing  persons.  They  have  few  relations 
and  sympathies  with  the  world.  They  form  an 
unnatural  community  of  infirm  adults,  and  con- 
sequently a  morbid,  most  undesirable  and  un- 
lovely spirit  pervades  that  community.  All  the 
moral  disadvantages  arising  from  blindness  are 
increased  and  intensified  in  their  midst  to  a 
deplorable  extent,  and  the  ethical  atmosphere  is 
most  unpropitious  to  the  growth  of  generous 
and  manly  virtue.  Thus  the  unfortunate  inmates 
become  clannish  to  the  last  degree.  They  are  ex- 
tremely suspicious  of  seeing  persons.  They  are 
unamiable,  unhappy  and  not  infrequently  vicious. 
When    the  consular   sfovernment   of  France   de- 
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Secondly.  —  They   should   be   located   in    large  ) 
cities,  so  that  their  industrial  products  or  raanu-  ( 
factures    may   find    a    ready    market,   and    their 
business    character   be    developed    and   sustained 
through  the  patronage  and  encouragement  of  the 
•community.      This  fact  is  so  important  in  itself, 
that   it   outweighs   all   apparent  and   real  advan-  / 
tages  which  a  farm  in  the  country  might  offer. 

Thirdly. —  The   management   of  these   institu-; 
tions   should   not  be  hitched   to  the  chariot  of  a' 
party  or  religious  denomination,  and  their  organ- 
ization should   be  such  as  to  keep  them  entirely  \ 
irce   from   political    influence   and   favoritism,   or  \ 
from  ecclesiastical  bias  and  taint.     For  this  pur- 
pose the  establishments  should  be  placed  by  law 
under  the  absolute  and  exchisive  control  of  cor- 
porations  or  associations,  consisting  of  the  most 
benevolent,  high-minded   and  public-spirited  citi- 
zens, who   should   be   invested  with   full   powers 
to  elect   annually  a  board  of  five  or  seven  trus- 
tees and   to  add  to  their   own  membership   from 
time    to    time.     No    remuneration    of    any   kind 
should  be  allowed  either  to  the  members  and  offi- 
cers of  the  corporation  or  to  the  trustees. 

Fourthly.  —  The  capacity  of  these  workshops 
should  not  exceed  the  limits  required  for  the 
accommodation  of  all  eligible  applicants  residing 
within  a  reasonable  distance  from  them,  and  the 
means  for  their  support  should  not  be  supplied 
from   the    state    or  city   treasury,  but   should   be 
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strength  ; 


'  raised  by  free  gifts .  and  voluntary  contributions 
•  from  benevolent  men  and  women. 

Fifthly. —  Inducements  suflScient  to  make  them 
willing  to  undertake  the  direction  of  the  Bfhm 
of  these  establishments  should  be  offered  to  men 
of  high  character,  culture,  executive  ability,  and 
more    than     average    intelligence     and     physical 

and  reasonable  freedom  should  be 
granted  to  them  in  shaping  their  policy  and  in 
selecting  their  assistants  and  subordinates. 

Sixthly. — If  it  is  necessary  for  these  institu- 
tions to  provide  homes  for  some  of  the  appren- 
tices while  they  are  learning  their  trades,  and 
who  in  consequence  have  no  means  for  their 
own  support,  then  it  would  be  by  far  the  best 
plan  to  board  them  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
workshop  for  a  strictly  limited  period  of  time, 
and  not  to  bring  them  together  under  one  roof 

Seventhly. — It  should  be  not  only  the  policy, 
but  the  duty  and  business  of  these  institutions 
to  encourage  all  blind  persons  who  can  work 
quietly  at  home  to  do  so,  providing  employment 
for  them,  furnishing  them  with  stock  at  whole- 
sale cost,  and  disposing  of  their  produce  at  the 
best  possible  market  price. 

Lastly. — Instead  of  spending  large  sums  of 
money  for  the  purchase  of  grounds  and  for  vast 
piles  of  bricks  and  mortar,  these  institutions 
should  have  a  permanent  fund  invested,  the  in- 
terest of  which  should  be  devoted   to  ekinsr  out 
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the  wages  of  men  and  women  who    can  earn  - 
nearly   but   not   quite   enough  to   support  them- 
selves. 

Want  of  time  and  strength  has  rendered  it 
impossible  for  me  to  treat  this  most  important 
subject  ^  in  extenso  and  to  elaborate  it  in  all 
its  bearings;  but  the  above  sketch,  imperfect 
though  it  be,  contains  the  main  principles  upon 
which  supplementary  institutions  should  be  or- 
ganized. In  endeavoring  to  solve  so  serious  a 
problem,  affecting  the  general  welfare  and  the 
social  and  moral  standing  of  a  whole  class  of 
people,  we  must  not  be  influenced  in  our  deci- 
sions by  the  distressing  condition  of  a  few  indi- 
viduals, whose  lack  of  industry  and  of  mental 
and  bodily  strength  renders  them  pitiable  objects 
of  compassion.  As  a  matter  of  course,  people  of 
this  sort  are  inclined  to  live  on  charity  in  any 
place  regardless  of  its  character,  and  to  accept 
assistance  in  whatever  form  it  is  given  to  them. 
But  the  great  majority  of  the  blind,  especially  \ 
those  who  were  born  and  brought  up  in  this  / 
coimtry,  are  deeply  imbued  with  that  spirit  of; 
freedom  and  independence  which  is  the  legit i-  i 
mate  outcome  of  its  institutions,  and  thei'efore ; 
shrink  from  the  thought  of  receiving  alms  or  of 
being  gathered  together  and  cared  for  in  large 
poorhouses.  They  are  disposed  to  struggle  reso- 
lutely and  against  fearful  odds  for  an  honest 
livelihood.    They  ask  only  for  the  means  of  earn- 
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ing  a  crust  and  of  obtaining  a  comer  in  which 
to  eat  it;  and  to  this  end  they  are  eager  to 
work  hard,  and  early  and  late. 

In  bringing  these  remarks  to  a  close  I  cannot 
refrain  from  stating,  that,  in  dealing  with  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  ame  ioration  of  the  present 
condition  of  the  blind  and  to  their  future  wel- 
fare, we  must  never  depart  from  the  following 
cardinal  principles:  — 

First.  —  Instead  of  congregating  them  together, 
thus  making  of  them  a  class  apart,  we  should 
conform  to  the  sound  principle  of  dispersiug 
'  them  as  much  as  possible  through  general  so- 
ciety, mingling  them  with  others  and  subjecting 
them  to  the  ordinary  influences  of  life. 

Secondly.  —  There  should  be  a  strict  and  abso- 
lute separation  of  sexes  whether  in  schools  or  in 
workshops.  Surely,  little  need  be  said  to  prove 
the  necessity  of  this.  A  marked  hereditary  ten- 
dency to  any  physical  infirmity  is  more  than  lia- 
ble to  transmission.  Science  and  statistics  leave 
not  a  shadow  of  doubt  on  this  point.  This  l)eing 
true,  it  is  a  stern  moral  duty  to  use  every  pre- 
caution against  a  perpetuation  of  such  tendency 
through  successive  generations.  Marriage  in 
cases  where  one  of  the  parties  has  such  heredi- 
tary predisposition  is  generally  unwise,  often  far 
li'om  right;  intermarriage  between  tw^o  persons 
so  predisposed  is  invariably  wrong,  very  wrong. 
This  consideration  should  decide  the  matter  and 
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lead    to    the    adoption    of   measures    which    will,' 
secure  the  separation  of  the  sexes,  not  by  fences 
and    walls    alone,    but    by    a  distance  of  several 
miles,  if  possible.     I  am  aware  that  this  is  a  most  - 
impopular   doctrine    to   preach;    it  is   an   odious  , 
one  to  enforce  in  practice :  but  no  one  fully  im- 
pressed with   respect   for  the  immutable   laws  of 
nature,   can   hesitate  between  thus  incurring  un- 
deserved odium  and  permitting  the  existence  of 
a  system,  which  an  enlightened  posterity  will  no 
doubt  condemn  as  an  abomination.  ^ 


Respectfully  submitted  by 


M.  ANAGXOS. 
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I  raised  by  free   gifts .  and  voluntary  contributions 
'  from  benevolent  men  and  women. 

Fifthly. —  Inducements  sufficient  to  make  them 
willing  to  undertake  the  direction  of  the  a£fairi» 
of  these  establishments  should  be  oflTered  to  men 
of  high  character,  culture,  executive  ability,  and 
more  than  average  intelligence  and  physical 
strength  ;  and  reasonable  freedom  should  be 
granted  to  them  in  shaping  their  policy  and  in 
selecting  their  assistants  and  subordinates. 

Siocthly. — If  it  is  necessary  for  these  institu- 
tions to  provide  homes  for  some  of  the  appren- 
tices while  they  are  learning  their  trades,  and 
who  in  consequence  have  no  means  for  their 
own  support,  then  it  would  be  by  far  the  best 
plan  to  board  them  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
workshop  for  a  strictly  limited  period  of  time, 
and  not  to  bring  them  together  under  one  roof. 

Seventhly.  —  It  should  be  not  only  the  policy, 
but  the  duty  and  business  of  these  institutions 
to  encourage  all  blind  persons  who  can  work 
quietly  at  home  to  do  so,  providing  employment 
for  them,  furnishing  them  with  stock  at  whole- 
sale cost,  and  disposing  of  their  produce  at  the 
best  possible  market  price. 

Lastly,  —  Instead  of  spending    large    sums    of 
money  for  the  purchase  of  grounds  and  for  vast 
piles    of   bricks    and    mortar,    these    institutions 
should    have  a  permanent   fund  invested,  the  in- 
terest of  which  should  b^  devoted   to  eking  out 
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To  Mr.  Eugene  Tompkins,  proprietor,  and  Mr.  Henry  A. 
McGlenen,  manager  of  the  Boston  Theatre,  for  a  pass  admit- 
ting parties  of  about  fifty  in  number  to  ten  operas. 

To  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  through  its  secretary, 
Mr.  E.  B.  Hagar,  for  twenty-eight  tickets  to  the  oratorio  of 
Elijah. 

To  the  Apollo  Club,  through  its  secretary,  Mr.  Arthur  Reed, 
for  six  tickets  to  each  of  six  concerts.  To  an  anonymous 
friend  for  two  tickets  to  the  same. 

To  the  Boylston  Club,  through  its  secretary,  Mr.  F.  H.  Rat- 
cliffe,  for  eight  tickets  to  each  of  six  concerts. 

To  the  Cecilia,  through  its  secretary,  Mr.  Charles  W.  Stone, 
for  twenty  tickets  to  each  of  four  concerts. 

To  the  late  Mr.  C.  C.  Perkins,  for  five  tickets  ;  and  to  anony- 
mous fnends  for  ten  tickets  to  the  same. 

To  the  Euterpe,  through  its  president,  the  late  Mr.  C.  C 
Perkins,  for  an  average  of  six  tickets  to  each  of  four 
concerts.  To  an  anonymous  friend  for  three  tickets  to  the 
same. 

To  Madame  Helen  Hopekirk,  for  a  pass  to  six  pianoforte 
recitals. 

To  Mr.  Arthur  Foote,  for  six  tickets  to  one  recital. 

To  Mr.  Charles  A.  Ellis,  for  a  pass  to  Mr.  Carl  Faelten's 
three  pianoforte  recitals. 

To  Mr.  John  A.  Preston,  for  twelve  tickets  to  one  pianoforte 
recital. 

To  Mr.  Charles  A.  Clark,  for  twenty-eight  tickets  to  one 
pianoforte  recital. 

To  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  for  two  tickets  to  August 
Hylsted's  concert. 

To  Frau  Anna  Steiniger-Clark,  for  ten  tickets  to  each  of  six 
Beethoven  concerts. 

To  Miss  Annie  M.  Keith,  for  four  tickets  to  one  pianoforte 
recital. 

To  Miss  Anna  M.  Dunlap,  for  eight  tickets  to  one  concert. 
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ing  a  crust  and  of  obtaining  a  corner  in  which 
to  eat  it;  and  to  this  end  they  are  eager  to 
work  hard,  and  early  and  late. 

In  bringing  these  remarks  to  a  close  I  cannot 
refrain  from  stating,  that,  in  dealing  with  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  ame  ioration  of  the^  present 
condition  of  the  blind  and  to  their  future  wel- 
fare, we  must  never  depart  from  the  following 
cardinal  principles:  — 

First.  —  Instead  of  congregating  them  together, 
thus  making  of  them  a  class  apart,  we  should 
conform  to  the  sound  principle  of  dispersing 
'  them  as  much  as  possible  through  general  so- 
ciety, mingling  them  with  others  and  subjecting 
them  to  the  ordinary  influences  of  life. 

Secondly. — There  should  be  a  strict  and  abso- 
lute separation  of  sexes  whether  in  schools  or  in 
workshops.  Surely,  little  need  be  said  to  prove 
the  necessity  of  this.  A  marked  hereditary  ten- 
dency to  any  physical  infirmity  is  more  than  lia- 
ble to  transmission.  Science  and  statistics  leave 
not  a  shadow  of  doubt  on  this  point.  This  being 
true,  it  is  a  stern  moral  duty  to  use  every  pre- 
caution against  a  perpetuation  of  such  tendency 
through  successive  generations.  Marriage  in 
cases  where  one  of  the  parties  has  such  heredi- 
tary predisposition  is  generally  unwise,  often  far 
irom  right;  intermarriage  between  two  persons 
so  predisposed  is  invariably  wrong,  very  wrong. 
This  consideration  should   decide  the  matter  and 
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IV,  —  Acknowledgments  for  Periodicah  and  Newspapers. 

The  editors  and  publishers  of  the  following  reviews,  maga- 
zines, and  semi-monthly  and  weekl}^  papers  continue  to  be  very 
kind  and  liberal  in  sending  us  their  publications  gratuitously, 
which  are  always  cordially  welcomed  and  perused  with 
interest :  — 


The  N.  E.  Journal  of  Education, 

The  Atlantic,     . 

Boston  Home  Journal, 

Youth's  Companion, 

Our  Dumb  Animals, 

The  Christian,  . 

The  Christian  Register, 

The  Musical  Record, 

The  Musical  Herald, 

The  Folio, 

Littell's  Living  Age, 

Unitarian  Review, 

The  Watchman, 

The  Golden  Rule,      . 

Ziou's  Herald,   • 

The  Missionary  Herald, 

The  Well-Spring,       . 

The  Salem  Register, 

The  Centurv,     . 

St.  Nicholas, 

The  Journal  of  Speculative  Philosophy, 

The  Christian  Union, 

Church's  Musical  Journal, 

Goodson  Gazette,      .  Va.  Inst,  for 

Tablet,      .         .         .  West  Va.  " 

Good  Health,     ..... 

L'Amico  dei  Ciechi,  .... 

Valeptin  Ilaiiy,  a  French  monthly,     . 
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Cincinnati,  0, 
Deaf  Mutes  and  Blind. 
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.  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
.  Florence,  Italy, 
.  Paris,  France, 
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ACKNOWLEDG^rENTS. 


Among  the  pleasant  duties  incident  to  the  close  of  the  year 
is  that  of  expressing  our  heartfelt  thanks  and  grateful  acknowl- 
edgments to  the  following  artists,  litterateurs^  societies,  pro- 
prietors, managers,  editors  and  publishers,  for  concerts  and 
various  musical  entertainments  ;  for  operas,  oratorios,  lectures, 
readings,  and  for  an  excellent  supply  of  periodicals  and  weekly 
papers,  minerals  and  specimens  of  various  kinds. 

As  I  hiue  said  in  previous  reports,  these  favors  are  not  only 
a  source  of  pleasure  and  happiness  to  our  pupils,  but  also  a 
valuable  means  of  aesthetic  culture,  of  social  intercourse,  and 
of  mental  stimulus  and  improvement.  So  far  as  we  know, 
there  is  no  communitv  in  the  world  which  does  half  so  much 
for  tlie  gratification  and  improvement  of  its  unfortunate  mem- 
bers as  that  of  Boston  does  for  our  pupils. 


L  —  Acknowledgments  for  Concerts  and  Operas  in  the  City, 

To  ^fr.  Henry  Lee  Higgiiison  we  are  under  great  and  con- 
tinued o])liiration8  for  thirty-two  season  tickets  to  the  series  of 
twenty- four  symphony  concerts,  and  for  forty  season  tickets 
to  a  series  of  four  popular  symphony  concerts. 

To  an  anonymous  lady  friend  for  three  tickets  to  one  popu- 
lar symphony  concert. 
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To  Mr.  F.  J.  Campbell,  for  an  average  of  seventy-five  tick- 
ets to  two  concerts. 

To  Dr.  E.  Tourj6e,  for  tickets  to  the  quarterly  concerts  of 
.the  New  England  Conservatory. 

To  the  ladies  of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  for  forty  tickets  to 
one  concert  in  Association  Hall. 

To  the  St.  John's  M.  E.  Church,  for  a  general  invitation  to 
their  concerts  and  lectures. 

To  Rev.  J.  J.  Lewis,  pastor  of  the  Broadway  Universalist 
Church,  for  a  general  invitation  to  their  concerts  and  lectures. 

//. — Acknowledgments  for  Concerts^  Lectures  and  Readings 

given  in  our  Hall, 

For  a  series  of  recitals,  concerts  and  readings  given  from 
time  to  time  in  the  music  hall  of  the  institution,  we  are  greatly 
indebted  to  the  following  artists  :  — 

To  Dr.  L.  J.  Fenderson,  reader,  Mrs.  Ella  Cleveland  Fen- 
derson,  vocalist,  assisted  by  Mr.  George  J.  Parker  and  others, 
for  one  concert. 

To  Mr.  Southwick,  for  one  reading. 

To  Mr.  E.  B.  Perry,  for  one  pianoforte  recital. 

To  Mr.  Charles  A.  Clark,  assisted  by  Miss  Marion  Osgood, 
violinist,  for  one  concert. 

To  Mrs.  William  II.  Sherwood,  for  one  pianoforte  recital. 

To  Miss  C.  Culbertson,  for  one  pianoforte  recital. 

To  Mr.  Charles  A.  Bond,  assisted  by  Miss  Alta  Pease  and 
others,  for  one  concert, 

To  Capt.  C.  A.  Jackson,  for  one  lecture. 

///.  —  Acknowledgments  frr  Books^  Minerals^  Specimens,  etc. 

For  various   books,  specimens,  curiosities,  etc.,  we  are  in- 
di'btecl  to  the  following  friends  :  — 

To  Hon.  Spencer  F.  Baird,  Mr.  Clement  Ryder,  Mrs.  L.M. 
Piescott  and  the  society  for  providing  religious  literature  for 

the  blind. 
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I  desire  again  to  render  the  most  hearty  thanks,  in  behalf  of 
all  our  pupils,  to  the  kind  friends  who  have  thus  nobly  remem- 
bered them.  The  seeds  which  their  friendly  and  generous 
attentions  have  sown  have  fallen  on  no  barren  ground,  but  will 
continue  to  bear  fruit  in  after  years ;  and  the  memory  of  many 
of  these  delightful  and  instructive  occasions  and  valuable  gifts 
will  be  retained  through  life. 

M.  ANAGNOS. 
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WORK  DEPARTMENT,  Oct.  1,  1886. 


Statement. 

Amount  due  Perkins  Institution  from  first  date,     .   $49,183  70 
Amount  of  receipts  over  expenditures  for  the  year 

1886, *.         .         .        1,783  35 


$47,400  85 


Cash  received  during  the  year  1886,      .         .         .    $16,968  24 

Salaries  and  wages  paid  blind  people,    .   $3,461  72 

''  ''         seeing  people,        2,438  95 

Amount  paid  for  stock,  rents  and  sundries,    9,834  22 

15,234  89 


$1,733  35 

Stock  on  hand  Oct.  1,  1885,  .         .    $9,039  92 

*'  "     Oct.  1,  1886,    $5,501  62 

Debts  due  Oct.  1,  1886,      .      1,925  76 

7,427  38 

1,612  54 

S120  81 
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The  following  account  esliibits  the  state  of  the  property  a 
embraced  in  the  books  of  the  institutiua,  Sept.  30,  1886 : 


Menl  EsluU  vifMinq  Ineomt. 

House  No.  H  Oxfiird  mreet,    . 

|.i,.Wfl  00 

Three  hooses  on  Fifth  street,   . 

9.U0O  00 

IIoDse  Nu.  A37  Fourth  !ttl-eet,    . 

Ajm  00 

Three  houses,  comer  Daj  Hn.l  Perkins 

slrirt-tii.  Kr>xl>'iry 

e,460  00 

Reiil  estate  usfij  for  school  purposes.  So. 

127,460  00 

Boston. 

240,200  00 

BenI  estiite  ased  for  school   purposes. 

Boxhurv 

44,320  S3 
8,600  m 

Unimproved  land  in  So  Boston,      . 

Mortgaire  notes, 

208.000  00 

So.  Boston  R.  R.  tJo.,  note. 

7i6O0  00 

Btilrond  Stock. 

Boston  &  Providence,  8ii  shares,  valne,   . 

»>,490  00 

Fitohburjr.  5-2  shares,  value,      . 

7,280  00 

Chicft£0,  Burlington  &  Qiiinpy.  value,     . 

10,0"  to  00 

Chicago,  Burliugton  &  Northern,  value, 

250  00 

23,020  00 

Blilrond  Bond*. 

Eastern  R.  R.  6«,  4  ai  IIOUO,  valne. 

|>,400  00 

Boston  &  Lowell.  5s.  1.              ■■     . 

1,000  00 

Chicngo,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  Is,  27  Bt 

»l,miO,  value, 

27,000  00 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Northern.  Ss,  5  at 

11,000.  value 

5,500  00 

Chicag.>,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  6s,  5  at 

»t.OlKt,  VrtlUP,             ... 

6,000  00 

Ottawa  &   Burlington,  68,  6  at  II.MO, 

value 

5,600  00 

Kan-as  City,  St.  Joseph  &  Council  Bluff j. 

78,5at|l,U0U, 

6.160  00 

5BA»  00 

Cash 

36,327  i!t 

IIousehoKl  fiirnilure 

16,000  00 

2,222  00 

Wood  and  coal 

Worli  Dip.irtment. 

Stock  and  bills 

7,427  88 

Musical  DcpftnraBnt,vii  : 

One  large  organ 

|->,000  00 

Four  sm:dl  org:»ns, 

4.'>0  (>0 

Kortj-five  pianos 

11,000  OO 

Bmso  instruments 

7O0  0"! 

Violins 

35  <I0 

Musical  library, 

6fM)  00 



17.785  00 

AmmitU  carried  forward,  . 

%m\2m  20 
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KENTDERGARTEN  FUND. 


List  of  Contributors. 

From  September  30, 1885,  to  October  1, 1886. 

Amount  acknowledged  in  the  last  annual  report, 

Henry  B.  Rogers,  .... 

A  friend,        ..... 

Shepherd  Brooks,  .... 

Mrs.  J.  II.  Wolcott  (fourth  contribution). 

Miss  Ix>uisa  M.  Alcott, . 

Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  .... 

Miss  Marv  Jane  Aldrich, 

Mrs.  M.  R.  Richardson, 

Miss  Abby  W.  May  (third  contribution) 

A  Christmas  offering,     . 

C.  W.  Amory  (second  contribution), 

R.  T.  Parker,         .... 

J.  N.  Fiske, 

W 


Proceeds  of  fair  held  bv  Miss  Bacon  and  her  Sun 
day-school  class  of  First  Religious  Society,  Rox 
bury,  

Amos  A.  Lawrence,       .... 

Mrs.  G.  G.  Lowell  (second  contribution), 

Danbury,  Conn.,  through  Nellie  Hancock, 

G.  H.  Quincy  (second  contribution), 

Mrs.  W.  F.  Weld,  .... 

Miss  Laura  Norcross  (second  contribution). 

Amount  carried  forward. 


844,469 

12 

1,000 

00 

1,000 

00 

500 

00 

300 

00 

125 

00 

100  00 

100 

00 

100 

00 

100 

00 

100 

00 

100 

00 

100 

00 

100 

00 

100 

00 

80 

00 

50 

00 

50 

00 

41 

00 

25 

00 

25 

00 

25 

00 

$48,590  12 
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Amount  brought  forward^ 


Printing  Department,  viz. : 
Stock  and  machinery, 

Books, 

Stereotype  plates,     . 

School  furniture  and  apparatus. 
Library  of  books  in  common  type, 
**  •*    raised  type. 


Boys*  shop, 
Stable  and  tools. 


$2,800  00 
9,400  00 
7,607  00 


$2,900  00 
9,000  00 


$690,280  20 


19,807  00 
7,900  00 


11,900  00 
118  75 
804  17 


$730,810  12 


The  foregoing  properly  represents  the  following  funds  and  balances 

and  is  answerable  for  the  same. 


General  fund,  investments,  real  estate,    . 

General  fund,  investments,  stocks  and 

mortgages, 


General  fund,  cash, 

Harris  fund,  investments. 
Printing  fund,  investments, 

"  *'    cash, 

Kindergarten  lund,  real  estate  yielding 

income, 

Kindergarten  fund,  cash, 


Buildings,  unimproved  real  estate  and 
personal  property,  in  use  for  the  insti- 
tution. So.  Boston,         .         .         .         . 

Buildings,  unimproved  real  estate  and 
personal  property,  in  use  for  the  insti- 
tution, Roxburv, 


Total  amount  of  property  belonging  to 
Kiiidero^arten, 

Total  amount  of  property  belonging  to 
Institution  proper,  .... 


$19,000 
96,745 


$115,745  00 

28,r,76  88 

80,000  00 

113,825  00 

2,411  41 

8,460  00 
10,239  16 


$353,857  45 


332,632  34 


44,320  33 


$730,810  12 


$63,019  49 

667,790  63 

$730,810  12 
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AmoufU  brought  forward^  .        .        .        .$52,047  30 

H.  Bradlee  Fenno,  Edward  N.  Fenno,  jr.,  Thomas 
G.  SteveDson,  R.  H.  Stevenson,  jr.,  and  Greorge 

H.  Blake, 50  55 

J.  R.  Hall, 60  00 

E.  P., .  50  00 

Miss  Ellen  G.  Cary, 50  00 

F.  V.  Baleh, 50  00 

T.  E.  U., 50  00 

Mrs.  J.  B.  S.  Jackson,  for  current  expenses  (third 

contribution), 50  00 

Mrs.  Nancy  M.  Field,  Monson,  Mass.,  .         .         .  50  00 

Mrs.  J.  Parkinson, 25  00 

Mrs.  Horace  Gray  (second  contribution),       .         .  25  00 

Mrs.  S.  E.  Guild, 25  00 

Miss  Lucy  Lowell  ($10  annual,  second  contribu- 
tion)   25  00 

Miss  Abby  W.  Pearson, 25  00 

E.  D.  Chamberlin, 25  00 

William  Montgomery  (second  contribution) ,  .         .  25  00 

L.  W.  D., 25  00 

M.  M.  D.,      .         • 25  00 

H 25  00 

Mrs.  Mason's  Sundaj'-school  class.  Harvard  Church, 

Brookline, 25  00 

Mrs.  Mary  C.  Charles  (second  contribution),          .  25  00 

Harvard  Sunday-school  Infant  class,  Brookline^     .  12  00 

H.  W., 10  00 

Mrs.  C.  C.  Chadwick  (second  contribution),  .         .  10  00 
Children  of  Boylston  Chapel  private  school  (second 

contribution), 8  00 

George  Whitney, 5  00 

Lewis  B.  Bailey, 5  00 

Amount  carried  forward^  .        •        •        .$52,797  85 
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AmowU  brotight  forward , 

R.  Sullivan  (second  contribution), 

Miss  A.  D.  Torre V,        ..... 

KJ  •*  .  .  .  .  .  .  a  . 

Children  of  Misses  Garland  and  Weston's  kinder 
garten,        ....... 

Mrs.  C.  P.  Curtis, 

Sunday-school  class  Dr.  Briggs'  church,  Cambridge 
port, 

Through  Miss  C.  B.  Rogers,  .... 

Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  .... 

Sunday  School  First  Congregational  Church,  Da'n 

Miss  C.  Wood,       ...... 

Sunday  School  Unitarian  Church,  Littleton,  Mass. 
Mrs.  E.  Pickering,  .         .         . 

Sunday  School  St.  James  Church,  . 
Entertainment  by  little  bovs  of  Perkins  Institution 
A  friend  of  the  little  ones,      .... 

Through  Laura  Bridgman,      .... 

A  friend,        ....... 

Through  M.  L.,      .         .         . 
Sunday-scliool  teacher,  San  Diego,  Cal., 
Through  Miss  L.  D.  Swinerton, 

Through  J.  V 

Miss  Miiry  Auu  Wales  (third  contribution),  . 
Mrs.  Porter,  proceeds  of  three  entertainments, 
JNIrs.  William  Ap[)leton  (second  contribution), 
Mrs.  Gardner  Brewer,    ..... 
ISIrs.  Francis  Brooks,  profits  on  sale  of  "  Heidi," 
V-  asn,     ....••«. 
Proceeds  of  pupils*  exhibitions  at  Perkins  Institu 
tion,  Feb.  22,     ...... 

Amount  carried  forte  a  rd^ 


$48,590 

12 

25 

00 

20 

00 

20 

00 

17 

37 

15 

00 

12 

00 

10 

00 

10 

00 

10 

00 

10 

00 

7 

00 

5 

00 

3 

00 

2 

45 

2 

00 

50 

00 

00 

00 

00 

50 

1,000  00 

915 

00 

500 

00 

500  00 

192 

05 

100  00 

75  31 


$52,047  30 
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Amount  brought  forward^ 


.SC0,358  20 


Benjamin  Dean,     ....... 

Mrs.  E.  Wigglesworth, 

Unitarian  Sunday  School,  First  Parish,  Beverly,     . 
From  sale  of  '*  Star  Drifts,"  through  Miss  M.  H. 

Hill, 

South  Congregational  Church,  South  Framingham, 
Phenix,  R.  I.,  Kindergarten  (second  contribution), 

Mrs.  F.  H.  Swan, 

Mrs.  Robert  Swan  (third  contribution), 

Mrs.  R.  M.  White, 

Mrs.    Annie  W.   Sweetser's    Kindergarten,    West 

Newton, 

A  friend,  through  J.  S.  D.,    . 

Proceeds  of  fair  by  Carrie  B.  Phippen  and  Edith  M 

Colburn, 

Miss  Brackett's  infant  class,  in  the  First  Church 

(third  contribution),  ..... 
Henrietta  Heinzen  and  Miriam  Tower,    . 
Miss  Harriet  S.  Parsons,        .... 

Cash, 

Mrs.  K.  A.  Baxter,        ..... 

J.  R.  Corthell, 

Mrs.  E.  E.  Pratt, 

Through  Laura  Bridgman,      .... 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Meredith, 

Miss  Lucy  H.  Symonds*  Kindergarten,  . 
Florence  Stanley  and  Grace  Clapp, 

Through  Miss  B., 

Mrs.  E.  I.  Welch,  Lyndon,  Vt., 

William  E.  Howarth, 

A  member  of  the  Second  Congregational  Church 

Dorchester,         ....".. 


Amount  carried  forward^ 


25  00 
20  00 
15  00 

14  73 
12  00 
10  84 
10  00 
10  00 
10  00 

10  00 
10  00 

9  75 

9  50 
7  50 
5  50 
5  00 
5  00 
5  00 
5  00 
5  00 
5  00 
3  07 
3  00 
2  25 
2  00 
2  00 

2  00 

$G0,582  34 
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Amount  carried  foinvard, 


1 

00 

1 

00 

30 

5,000 

00 

672 

66 

388 

88 

300 

00 

200 

00 

200 

00 

100 

00 

100 

00 

Amount  brought  forward^  •        •        •        .$52,797  85 

Mrs.  Chickering's  School  at  Dorchester,  additioDal,  1   00 

Mrs.  D.  Wallis  Morrison,  New  Rocbelle,  N.Y., 

A  sympathizer, 

Three  little  girls, 

A  friend,       .         .         .         .         . 

Proceeds  of  children's  fair  at  Swampscott, 

The  Misses  Worthington,  part  proceeds  of  a  fair 

held  by  them, 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Wolcott  (fifth  contribution), 
Mrs.   J.   Templeroan   Coolidge    (second   contribu- 
tion),   

Mrs.  Francis  Brooks,  sale  of  "  Heidi,"  . 
William  Perkins,    .         .         .         ... 

Mrs.  Henry  Braekett, 

Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner,  in  memory  of  Mrs.  J.  R. 

Anagnos, 

Mrs.  Nancy  S.  Davis  and  Mrs.  M.  Louise  Tilden, 

in  memory  of  Miss  Caroline  A.  Sawyer, 
Proceeds  of  pupils'  concerts  in  Vermont, 
First  Congregational  Society  in  New  Bedford,     . 

C.  M.  L., 

Henry  Whitney  Bellows,  Katy  Putnam  Peabody, 
Robert  Peabody  Bellows,  Ellen  Derby  Bellows, 
and  Mary  Derby  Peabody, 
Third  Congregational  Church,  Cambridge, 
Six  young  girls,  through  Mrs.  Margaret  F.  King, 
Children  of  Miss  Perkins'  Kindergarten,  Amherst 

Mrs.  U.  H.  Crocker, 

Miss  E.  Ballard,     .... 

Mrs.  lulward  J.  Holmes, 

Mrs.  Clitheroe  Dean  James,  . 


100  00 

100  00 
60  00 
50  00 
50  00 


44  06 
32  85 
30  00 

28  60 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 


$60,358  20 
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LIST  OF  EMBOSSED   BOOKS, 

Printed  at  the  Perkins  Institution  and  JMassachdsetts 

School  for  the  Blind. 


TITLE  OF  BOOK. 


Book  of  Proverbs, 

Book  of  Psalms, 

New  Testament, 

Book  of  Common  Prayer, 

Baxter's  Call, 

Hymns  for  the  Blind, 

Pilgrinrs  Progress, 

Natural  Theology, 

Life  of  Melanchtnon 

Selections  from  the  Works  of  Sweden borg, 
Biographical  Sketches  of  Distinguished  Persons, 

Biographical  Sketch  of  George  Lliot, 

Memoir  of  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe, 

Howe's  Cvelopfledia, 

Combe's  Constitution  of  Man, 

Cutter's  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Hygiene, 

*•  Life  and  her  Children,"  or  a  Reader  of  Natural  History, 

Phil<?sophy  of  Natural  History, 

Geometrical  Diagrams, 

Huxley's  Science  Primers,  Introductory,     .... 
Higginson's  Young  Folks'  History  of  the  United  States, 

Constitution  of  the  United  States, 

Dickens's  Child^s  History  of  England,         .... 

Freeman's  History  of  Europe, 

Schmitz's  History  of  Greece, 

Schmitz*s  History  of  Rome, 

Guyot's  Geography, 

Scribner's  (reographical  Reader, 

American  Prose,  

Most  Celebrated  Diamonds,  by  Julia  R.  Anagnos, 
Dickens's  Christmas  Carol,  with  Extracts  from  Pickwick, 
Dickens's  David  Copperfield,  1st  and  2d  vols.,    . 

'*  **  *^  3d  and  4th  vols,  in  press, 

Dickens's  Old  Curiosity  Shop, 

Emerson's  Essays, 

Extracts  from  British  and  American  Literature, 

Georjje  Eliot's  Silas  Marner, 

Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield, 

Hawthorne's  Scarlet  Letter, 

Hawthorne's  Tanglewood  Tales, 

Scott's  Quentin  Durward, 

Scott's  Talisman, 

The  Deacon's  Week, 

The  L;i8t  Days  of  Pompeii,  by  Edward  Balwer  Lytton, 

Bryant's  Poems, '       . 

Byron's  Hebrew  Melodies  and  Childe  Harold,     . 
Poetry  of  Byron,  selected  by  Matthew  Arnold,  . 


8 


3 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
I 
3 
1 
1 
1 


$2  00 
8  00 


50 
00 
50 
00 
00 
00 
00 

3  00 

25 

3  00 

32  00 


7 
4 
2 
2 
4 
4 
1 


4 
3 
3 
3 
1 
2 
8 

6 
2 
3 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
50 
40 
00 
50 
00 
2  50 


4 
2 
6 

3 
6 


00 
50 
00 
50 
00 
00 


12  00 


3 
5 
3 
3 
5 
4 
6 
6 

9 
3 
3 
3 


00 
00 
50 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
25 
00 
00 
00 
00 
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Amount  hrougJU  forward^  $60,582  31 

Brookfield  Sunday  School,  through  Miss  S.  M.  M.,  2  00 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Roberts, 2  00 

Minnie  Tupper  and  Fanny  Johnson,       ...  1  34 

Mrs.  Holbrookes  Sunday-school  class,  First  Church,  1   25 

Miss  Baxter,          .......  1  00 

•School  at  Beverly, 1  00 

Cash, 1  00 

Little  children  of  Miss  Grav's  and  Miss  Gordon's 

Kindergarten,  Cortes  street,        ....  1  00 

Miss  Sallie  Wilbur,  Acushnet,  Mass.,     ...  1  00 

Florence  Kindergarten, 60 

Cash, 50 

Mrs.  Bethmann*s  Kindergarten   (second  contribu- 
tion),            48 

Total, $60,595  51 


We  are  also  indebted  to  Miss  Sarah  E.  Nickerson  for  a  steel 
engraving  for  the  kindergarten. 


All  contributors  to  the  fund  are  respectfully  requested  to  peruse 
the  above  list,  and  to  report  either  to  Edward  Jackson,  treas* 
urer.  No.  178  Devonshire  street,  Boston,  or  to  the  directory  M. 
Anagnos,  South  Boston,  any  omissions  or  inaccuracies  which 
they  may  find  in  it. 
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LIST  OF  APPLIANCES  AND  TANGIBLE  APPARATUS, 

Made  at  toe  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 

School  for  the  Bund. 


Geography. 

/.  —  Wall  Maps 

1 .  The  Hemispheres,   . 

2.  United  States,  Mexico  and  Canada 

3.  North  America, 

4.  South  America, 
T).  Europe,  . 
o«  xVsia,       •         •         • 

7.  Africa,    . 

8.  The  World  on  Mercator's  Projection 

Each  $35,  or  the  set, 


size,  42  by  52  inches. 


$280. 


//.  —  Dissected  Maps. 

1.  Eastern  Hemisphere,       .         .         .     size,  30  by  36  inches. 

2.  Western  Hemisphere, 

3.  North  America, 

4.  United  States, 

5.  South  America, 

6.  Europe,  . 

7.  Asia, 

8.  Africa,    . 

Each  $23,  or  the  set,  $184. 


These  maps  are  considered,  in  point  of  workmanship,  accu- 
racy and  distinctness  of  outline,  durability  and  beauty,  far 
superior  to  all  thus  far  made  in  Europe  or  in  this  country. 


I 


:; 
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"The  New  England  Journal  of  Education"  says,  "  Thev  aw 
very  strong,  present  a  fine,  bright  surface,  and  are  an  orna- 
ment to  any  school-room." 


///.  —  Pin-Maps. 
Cushions  for  pin-maps  and  diagrams,  . 


.  each,  $0  75 


Arithmetic. 

Cipher! Dg-boards  made  of  brass   strips,   nickel- 
plated,     each,  $4  25 

Ciphering-types,  nickel-plated,  per  hundred,         .      '^       1  00 


Writing. 

Grooved  writing-cards, 
Braille  tablets,  with  metallic  bed. 
Braille  French  tablets,  with  cloth  bed, 
Braille  new  tablets,  with  cloth  bed, 
Braille  Daisy  tablets,  . 


each,  10  05 

'•  1  50 

"  1  00 

»^  1  00 

^'  5  00 


/ 
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TERMS  OF   ADMISSION. 


'*  Candidates  for  admission  must  be  over  nine  and  under  nineteen 
years  of  age,  and  none  others  shall  be  admitted/' —  ETUractfrom  the 

by-laws. 

Blind  children  and  youth  between  the  ages  above  pre- 
scribed and  of  sound  mind  and  good  moral  character,  can 
be  admitted  to  the  school  by  paying  $300  per  annum. 
Those  among  them  who  belong  to  the  state  of  Massachu- 
setts and  whose  parents  or  guardians  are  not  able  to  pay 
the  whole  or  a  portion  of  this  sum,  can  be  admitted  gra- 
tuitously by  application  to  the  governor  for  a  warrant. 

The  following  is  a  good  form,  though  any  other  will 
do:  — 

"  To  His  Excellency^  the  Oovernor. 

"Sir: — My  son  (or  daughter,  or  nephew,  or  niece,  as  the  case 
may  be),  named and  aged ,  cannot  be  instructed  in  the  com- 
mon schools,  for  want  of  sight.  I  am  unable  to  pay  for  the  tuition 
at  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind, 
and  I  request  that  your  Excellency  will  give  a  warrant  for  free  ad- 
mission.                  Very  respectfully, ." 

The  application  may  be  made  by  any  relation  or  friend, 
if  the  parents  are  dead  or  absent. 

It  should  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate,  signed  by 
some  regular  physician,  in  this  form  :  — 

**  I  certify  that,  in  my  opinion, -'—  has  not  sufficient  vision 

to  be  taught  in  common  schools ;  and  that  he  is  free  from  epilepsy, 

and  from  any  contagious  disease. 

(Signed) ." 


I 
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These  papera  should  be  done  up  tf^ether,  and  forwarded 
to  the  Director  of  the  Institution  for  the  Bld;d, 
3outh  Boston,  Maas. 

Blind  children  and  youth  residing  in  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  bv 
applying  as  above  to  the  governor,  or  the  "  Secretary  of 
State,"  in  their  respective  states,  can  obtain  warranto  for 
free  aduiissioo. 

The  sum  of  )300  above  specified  covers  all  expenses 
(except  for  clothing),  namely,  board,  lodging,  washing, 
tuition,  and  the  use  of  books  and  musical  instruments. 
The  pupils  must  furnish  their  own  clothing,  and  pay  their 
own  fares  to  and  from  the  institution. 

An  obligation  will  be  required  from  some  responsible 
persons,  that  the  pupil  shall  be  kept  properly  supplied 
with  decent  clothing,  shall  be  provided  for  during  vaca- 
tions, and  shall  be  removed,  without  expense  to  the  insti- 
tution, whenever  it  may  be  desirable  to  discharge  him. 

The  usual  period  of  tuition  is  from  five  to  seven  yeara. 

The  friends  of  the  pupils  can  visit  them  whenever  they 
choose. 

The  use  of  tobacco,  either  in  smoking  or  otherwise,  is 
strictly  prohibited  in  the  institution. 

Persona  applying  for  admission  of  children  must  fill  oat 
cerlaiu  blanks,  copies  of  which  will  be  forwarded  to  any 
address  on  application. 

For  further  information  address  M.  Anaonos,  Director, 
Perkins  Institutio:^  for  the  Blisd,  South  Boston, 
Mass. 


APPENDIX. 


PKOCEEDINGS 


or  THE 


COMMENCEMENT  EXERCISES 


OF  THX 


Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind. 


COMMENCEMENT  EXERCISES 


or  THl 


PERKINS   INSTITUTION    AND    MASSACHUSETTS    SCHOOL 

FOR  THE   BLIND. 


*'  Invest  me  with  a  graduate's  gown, 

'Midst  shouts  of  all  beholders, 
My  head  with  ample  square-cap  crown, 
And  deck  with  hood  my  shoulders." 

Smart. 

The  greatest  event  in  the  yearly  history  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  occurs  on  its  commencement  day.  A  year  of 
hard  study,  of  earnest  endeavor,  opening  with  a  dim  out- 
look and  leading  along  a  somewhat  misty  pathway,  has  at 
length  been  crowned  with  success  as,  on  the  fairest  of 
June  days,  the  school  publicly  presents  a  brief  r^ume  of 
its  work  and  receives  the  kindly  plaudits  and  congratula- 
tions of  its  benefactors  and  friends. 

In  compiling  this  report  of  the  exercises,  we  have  culled 
freely  from  the  very  full  accounts  given  by  the  press. 

The  following  circular,  announcing  the  programme  to 
be  given,  and  including  a  concise  statement  relative  to 
the  kindergarten  enterprise,  —  which  now  claims  an  equal 
interest  with  the  school  proper,  —  was  fully  and  favorably 
noted  in  all  the  prominent  newspapers  of  the  city  :  — 

Pebkins  Institution  and  Mask.  School  for  the  Blind, 

Boston,  May  10, 1886. 

The  commencement  exercises  of  this  school  will  be  held  at 
Tremont  Temple,   on   Tuesday,  June   1,  at  3  p.m.     Samuel 


Ill 

mportant  fact  the  attention  of  the  benevolent  and  philan- 
thropic members  of  our  community  is  most  respectAilly  called. 
They  should  bear  it  in  mind,  t^at  upon  their  kind  considera- 
tion and  generous  aid  the  support,  progress  and  success  of  the 
enterprise  are  wholly  dependent. 

Both  annual  subscriptions  for  current  expenses,  and  contri- 
butions for  an  endowment  fund  large  enough  to  place  the 
establishment  on  a  permanent  basis,  are  earnestly  solicited, 
and  will  be  thankfully  received  and  duly  acknowledged  by 

EDWARD  JACKSON,  Treasurer, 

No  1 78  Devonshire  street,  Boston^  Mass, 


PROGRAMME. 

Part  I. 

1.  ORGAN.    Fifth  Concerto, Handel, 

Charles  H.  Prescott. 

2.  BRIEF   OPENING  ADDRESS. 

His  Excellency  Governor  Robinson. 

8.    BAND.     *'  LoheDgrin."    Introduction  and  Bridal  Chorus, 

Wagner,  arr,  by  J,  B.  Clans, 

4.     LAWS  OF  MECHANICS,  Illustrated  by  Sewing  Machine. 

Miss  Evalyn  A.  Tatreau. 


It 


6.    DOUBLE  QUARTETTE  for  Male  Voices,  from  **  Glenara,' 

H,  Strachauer, 
[Libretto  by  Julia  R.  Anaonos.] 

6.  EXERCISE  IN  GEOGRAPHY. 

By  Four  Little  Boys. 

7.  READING  BY  THE  TOUCH. 

Julia  Roeske  and  M.  Eunice  French. 

8.  SOLO  FOR  CLARINET.    Cavatlna,  op.  82,  .        .      M,  Bergson, 

Clarence  W.  Basford. 


no 


Eliot,  LL.  D.,  will  preside;  His  Excellency,  Governor  Robin- 
son, will  give  a  brief  opening  address,  and  the  Hon.  Leverett 
Saltonstall  will  speak  on  the  kindergarten  project. 

You  are  most  cordially  invited  to  honor  the  occasion  with 
your  presence. 

The  seats  on  the  floor  and  in  the  first  balcony  of  the  Temple 
will  be  reserved  for  the  choice  of  the  members  of  the  corpora- 
tion, and  the  friends  and  patrons  of  the  institution,  to  whom 
this  invitation  is  sent,  until  Saturday,  May  22.  Tickets  arc 
ready  for  delivery,  and  those  who  may  be  desirous  of  obtain- 
ing them  are  requested  to  send  me  a  postal  card  indicating  the 
number  wished  for.  It  will  give  me  very  great  pleasure  to 
forward  them  at  once. 

The  seats  will  be  reserved  until  3  o'clock,  punctually,  when 
standing  persons  will  be  permitted  to  occupy  all  vacant  places. 

No  tickets  are  required  for  the  second  balcony  of  the  Temple, 
to  which  the  public  are  cordially  invited. 

M.  ANAGNOS. 


The  second  step  for  the  establishment  of  a  kindergarten, — 
which  is  most  imperatively  needed  for  little  sightless  children, 
and  without  which  the  system  of  the  education  of  the  blind  has 
no  solid  foundation  to  rest  upon,  —  has  already  been  taken. 
A  new,  commodious  brick  building,  large  enough  to  accommo- 
date from  thirty-five  to  forty  persons,  is  in  the  process  of 
erection  on  the  estate  purchased  last  year  in  Roxbury,  corner 
of  Day  and  Perkins  streets,  and  preparations  are  being  made 
for  the  opening  of  the  infant  institution  next  autumn. 

The  funds  in  tlie  treasurv  will  be  entirelv  exhausted,  how- 
ever,  when   the  walls  and  the  roof  of  the   new  structure  are 
completed,  and  there  will  be  not  one  cent  left  either  for  finish- 
ing its  interior   and    providing   the  necessary   furniture   and 
domestic  appliances,   or   for  carrying  on  the  work.     To  this 
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The  programme  promised  a  feast  of  exceptional  inter- 
«st  in  the  fulness  and  variety  of  its  musical  and  literary 
numbers,  interspersed  with  other  brief  exercises  of  the 
usual  pleasing  character. 

Among  the  distinguished  persons  who  occupied  seats 
upon  the  platform  were  His  Excellency,  Governor  Robin- 
son, Hon.  Leverett  Saltonstall,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe, 
widow  of  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  founder  of  the  school,  trus- 
tees and  others.  The  pupils,  officers  and  teachers  were 
also  seated  on  the  platform,  and  prominent  among  them 
was  Laura  Bridgman,  whose  finger  conversation  with  a 
friend  at  her  side  attracted  constant  attention. 

The  first  number  on  the  programme  was  an  organ  selec- 
tion, Handel's  '* Fifth  Conceilo,*'  rendered  "with  fine 
technical  skill  and  expression  "  by  one  of  the  graduates, 
Charles  H.  Prescott.  This  was  given  as  an  introductory 
while  the  audience  were  assembling. 

Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  presided  '*with  his  usual  grace  and 
tact,"  and  opened  the  exercises  in  the  following  words  :  — 

Ladies  and  gentlemen:' — lu  behalf  of  tlie  teachers  and 
pupils  of  the  Perkins  lustitutiou  and  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Blind,  I  welcome  you  to  these  graduating  exercises.  They 
will  begin  with  an  address  from  one  who  needs  no  introduc- 
tion ;  but  there  mav  be  some  here  who  are  not  aware  that  he 
is  the  real  official  head  of  the  institution,  in  vu'tue  of  his 
position  as  governor  of  the  state,  to  whose  wise  liberality  and 
long-continued  devotion  this  scliool  owes  much  of  what,  under 
the  providence  of  God,  it  has  been  enabled  to  accomplish 
in  tlie  fifty-odd  years  of  its  existence.  I  present  to  you  His 
Excellency,  Governor  Robinson. 
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OPENING  ADDRESS. 

BT   HIS   EXCELLENCY,    GOVERNOR   GEORGE   D.    ROBINSON. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen:  —  There  was  a  peculiar  and  sad 
significance  in  the  opening  remarks  of  Dr.  Eliot,  wholly  unin- 
tentional  on  his  part,  in  the  fact  that  he  brings  me  forward 
to  take  the  first  part  in  the  graduating  exercises.  Of  course 
that  indicates  that  I  am  pretty  nearly  through.  I  am^  but  I 
do  not  like  to  be  reminded  of  it.  I  better  like  the  title  on  the 
first  page  of  the  progi'amme,  '^Commencement  Exercises." 
Commencement  is  rather  more  agreeable  than  graduation  to 
one  who  is  in  politics.  I  should  say,  however,  that  I  find,  in 
this  last  year  of  my  service,  renewed  delight  in  coming  here ; 
not  alone  in  standing  before  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and 
welcoming  you,  in  behalf  of  the  commonwealth,  to  thi* 
delightful  and  instructive  entertainment,  for  I  find  still  greater 
pleasure  in  standing  before  the  pupils  of  the  institution,  and 
giving  them  today  my  heartiest  wishes.  I  am  glad  to  see 
them  all  here.  Their  faces  are  not  at  all  unfamiliar  to  me, 
because  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  make  them  a  recent  visit 
at  their  school,  and  there  to  see  more  of  them  than  we  have 
opportunity  for  on  an  occasion  like  this. 

Few  institutions  in  our  commonwealth  command  sach 
cordial  attention  as  the  Perkins  Institution.  In  fact,  if  vou 
observe  the  writings  of  those  who  have  come  here  from 
foreign  lands  to  visit  us,  to  examine  America  and  her  works, 
you  scarcely  find  one  who  has  not  given  his  testimony  about 
this  school.  For  more  than  fifty  years  have  people  come  and 
gone,  bearing  tribute  to  its  excellence  and  its  influence.  Oar 
own  people  perhaps  do  not  fully  appreciate  it.  It  is  not 
an  unusual  thing  for  ourselves  to  be  less  acquainted  with  what 
lies  next  to  our  doors,  than  is  the  stranger  who  visits  us.  We 
are  less  inclined  to  visit  the  great  fields  of  renown  in  our 
immediate  vicinitv,  than  are  those  who  come  here  for  a  brief 
period,  and  look  about  to  find  what  will  interest  and  instrnct 
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them.  So  undoubtedly  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
people  the  Perkins  Institution  receives  as  visitors,  many  are 
sti'angers  to  the  state  of  Massachusetts.  There  is  nothing 
peculiar  in  this  institution,  marking  it  as  outside  the  educa- 
tional developments  of  the  state.  We  have  our  schools  all 
over  the  commonwealth,  —  to  such  a  degree  are  the  people 
interested  in  the  education  and  advancement  of  every  child. 
Therefore  it  is  to  be  expected,  in  the  present  time,  that  new 
appliances,  new  facilities,  better  opportunities,  will  be  provided 
for  this  institution,  as  well  as  for  all  the  others.  The  great 
advance  made  in  the  methods  of  teaching  in  the  schools 
throughout  this  state  is  within  the  easy  remembrance  of  many 
of  us.  The  older  men  and  women  now  present  will  run  back 
in  quick  recollection,  to  the  days  of  their  boyhood  and  girl- 
hood,—  to  the  small  number  of  schools,  to  the  imperfect 
methods  and  limited  opportunities ;  and,  comparing  those 
privileges  with  these  which  are  afforded  today,  they  will  see 
wherein,  in  every  possible  way,  we  have  given  extraordinary 
effort  and  encouragement  in  this  direction. 

Coming  to  the  front  of  the  platform,  the  thought  passed 
through  my  mind :  What  a  variety  of  scenes  I  have  witnessed 
in  this  hall ;  how  many  different  audiences  have  I  stood 
before,  to  say  the  few  or  the  many  words.  One  day  it  is  the 
graduation  of  the  Boston  Latin  School,  with  the  boys'  exer- 
cises in  elocution  ;  another  day  it  is  to  hear  a  great  orator ; 
another  day  it  is  to  engage  in  some  festival ;  another  day,  to 
welcome  people  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  gathered  here  in 
fraternal  intercourse;  and  so  on  without  limit;  but  none  of 
these  occasions  are  more  pleasing  and  interesting  than  this 
which  brings  us  here  today. 

In  order  to  develop  most  carefully  the  method  of  instruction 
pursued  in  a  school  like  this,  it  is  found  that  earlier  attempts 
must  be  made  with  the  children, —  that  we  should  begin  with 
the  little  ones,  and  give  them  facilities  which  are  readily 
afforded,   for   children    in   general,    in    the    primary   schools. 
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OPENING  ADDRESS. 

BT   HIS   EXCELLENCY,    GOVERNOR   GEORGE  D.   ROBINSON. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen:  —  There  was  a  peculiar  and  sad 
significance  in  the  opening  remarks  of  Dr.  Eliot,  wholly  unin- 
tentional on  his  part,  in  the  fact  that  he  brings  me  forwaixl 
to  take  the  first  part  in  the  graduating  exercises.  Of  course 
that  indicates  that  I  am  pretty  nearly  through.  I  am,  but  I 
do  not  like  to  be  reminded  of  it.  I  better  like  the  title  on  the 
first  page  of  the  programme,  "Commencement  Exercises.'* 
Commencement  is  rather  more  agreeable  than  graduation  to 
one  who  is  in  politics.  I  should  say,  however,  that  I  find,  in 
this  last  year  of  my  service,  renewed  delight  in  coming  here ; 
not  alone  in  standing  before  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and 
welcoming  you,  in  behalf  of  the  commonwealth,  to  this 
delightful  and  instructive  entertainment,  for  I  find  still  greater 
pleasure  in  standing  before  the  pupils  of  the  institution,  and 
giving  them  today  ray  heartiest  wishes.  I  am  glad  to  see 
them  all  here.  Their  faces  are  not  at  all  unfamiliar  to  me, 
because  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  make  them  a  recent  visit 
at  their  school,  and  there  to  see  more  of  them  than  we  have 
opportunity  for  on  an  occasion  like  this. 

Yew  institutions  in  our  commonwealth  command  such 
cordial  attention  as  the  Perkins  Institution.  In  fact,  if  vou 
observe  the  writings  of  those  who  have  come  here  from 
foreign  hinds  to  visit  us,  to  examine  America  and  her  works, 
you  scarcely  find  one  who  has  not  given  his  testimony  about 
thi?5  school.  P'or  more  than  fifty  years  have  people  come  and 
irone.  bearing  tribute  to  its  excellence  and  its  influence.  Our 
own  people  perhaps  do  not  fully  appreciate  it.  It  is  not 
an  unusual  thing  for  ourselves  to  be  less  acquainted  with  what 
lies  next  to  our  doors,  than  is  the  stranger  who  visits  us.  We 
are  less  inclined  to  visit  the  great  fields  of  renown  in  our 
imniodiiite  vicinitv,  than  are  those  who  come  here  for  a  brief 
period,  and  look  about  to  find  what  will  interest  and  instruct 
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The  ''Laws  of  Mechanic8,  illustrated  by  the  Sewing 
Machine/*  was  a  brief,  practical  essay,  given  by  one  of  the 
young  lady  graduates,  Miss  Evalyn  A.  Tatreau,  an  ear- 
nest and  diligent  student,  whose  skilful  handling  of  her 
text,  as  well  as  of  the  instrument,  gave  but  a  small  proof 
of  her  attainments  in  the  various  branches  of  study  pursued 
during  her  residence  at  the  school.  The  brief  time  allowed 
for  the  exposition  of  the  subject  made  it  necessary  to 
condense  her  statements  into  the  following  concise 
form  :  — 


LAWS  OF  MECHANICS. 

Illustrated  by  the  Sewing  Machine. 

by  miss  evalyn  a.  tatreau. 

Standing  as  we  do  today  in  the  midst  of  the  great  results 
which  have  been  achieved  through  the  constant  and  untiring 
labor  of  man,  can  we  look  back  over  the  centuries  that  have 
passed  since  his  first  appearance  on  the  earth  and  imagine  a 
period  of  time  more  brilliantly  illuminated  by  grand  and  noble 
works?  The  oldest  implements  that  have  been  found  in  con- 
nection with  man,  are  of  stone,  such  as  hatchets  and  arrow- 
heads. Implements  of  this  kind  in  a  later  age  were  found 
polished,  showing  one  step  in  advance.  Very  rude  this  may 
seem  to  people  living  in  the  nineteenth  century  ;  yet  it  was  one 
drop  in  the  great  sea  of  discoveries  and  inventions  which  to- 
day marks  the  physical,  moral  and  intellectual  growth  of  the 
race. 

Although  the  resources  of  man  are  great  yet  they  are  lim- 
ited. Force  he  cannot  create ;  that  is  of  divine  origin  alone. 
But  by  scientific  reasoning  and  planning,  together  with  the 
labor  of  his  hands,  he  has  constructed  objects  which  concen- 
trate and  distribute  force.  In  this  way  his  mental  force  is 
transformed  into  physical. 
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Now  a  limit  of  age  is  fixed,  and  children  are  only  taken  into 
this  institution  after  they  have  passed  that  limit.     II ow  much 
better  it  would  be  if  at  once,  at  the  ordinary  school  age,  blind 
children  could  be  put  under  instruction,  given  the  advantages 
of  development  and  culture,  trained  in  little  ways,  taught  by 
the    simplest    system,   until    they    should    attain    a    greater 
advance,  when  they  can  enter  this   institution    and   take    its 
enlarged   course.     1    understand   that   a   gentleman  who    has 
given  special  attention  to  this  matter,  —  who  is  announced  in 
the  programme, — will  speak  more  particularly  on  this  question  ; 
and^I  hope,  if  the  effort  is  made,  in  Boston  and  vicinity,  to 
<;ollect   the    necessary  means   to   establish    this   kindergarteu 
addition  to  the  resources  of  the  institution,  it  will  meet  with 
that  ready  and  hearty  re8i)onse  which  always  characterizes  the 
efforts  of  Boston  and  her  people  in  good  works  of  this  kind. 
It  is  an  institution  which  receives  constantly  the  support,  in 
hirtro  measure,  of  the  state,  and  that  support  is  most  heartily 
accorded. 

Dr.  Eliot  responded  happily  that  Governor  Robinson 
'♦  deserved  to  receive  the  highest  political  degree  to  which 
ne  might  aspire,  and  should  then  be  made  a  perpetual 
under-graduate."  The  address  of  His  Excellency  was 
delivered  with^  the  earnestness  and  warmth  of  feeling 
which  characterize  all  his  utterances,  and  called  forth  fre- 
(juent  applause,  expressive  of  a  hearty  response  to  his 
inspiring  words.  The  assurance  of  his  deep  interest  in 
the  school,  personal  as  well  as  official,  was  warmly  and 
gratefully  appreciated  by  all  its  members. 

Following  (this  address  the  brass  band  with  clarinets 
<»-ave  a  "  spirited  performance  *'  of  the  *'  Introduction  and 
Bridal  Chorus"  from  '*  Lohengrin/'  executed  with  re- 
markable facility. 
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*' Reading  by  the  touch,"  which  followed,  was  pro- 
nounced a  '*  truly  wonderful"  performance,  as  given  by 
Julia  Roeske  and  Eunice  French.  The  first,  a  tiny  little 
girl,  read  some  juvenile  verses  about  **a  pin"  with  a 
clearness  and  naivete  of  expression  that  caught  the 
fancy  of  the  audience  at  once;  and  *<  showed  wonderful 
aptitude,"  in  view  of  the  fact  that  she  had  been  a  pupil  at 
the  school  since  last  September  only.  Eunice  French 
read  with  fine  expression  and  intelligence  an  enjoyable 
selection  from  the  '<  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table." 

A  **8olo  for  clarinet,"  quite  a  difiicult  cavatina,  was 
played  *'  with  fine  expression  and  skill"  by  Clarence  W, 
Basford,  and  this  closed  the  first  part  of  the  programme. 

The  second  part  opened  with  the  appearance  of  sixteen 
boys,  dressed  in  uniform,  who  gave  a  series  of  dumb- 
bell exercises  with  remarkable  precision,  and  '*  showed 
a  unity  of  time  and  movement  which  it  would  seem 
hardly  possible  to  teach  to  pupils  without  sight."  The 
sound  of  their  retreating  footsteps  gave  the  signal  to 
another  set  of  actors  who  appeared  in  the  form  of  eleven 
little  girls,  attired  in  white,  and  carrying  silvery  wands 
with  which  they  performed  various  rhythmic  exercises, 
**  exhibiting  grace  of  motion  and  an  adaptation  to  physi- 
<5al  development,"  and  guided  wholly  in  their  movements 
by  the  notes  of  a  piano  played  by  a  young  pupil.  A  squad 
of  twelve  young  men  succeeded  them  upon  the  stage, 
advancing  with  military  step  and  bearing,  and  clad  in 
simple  uniform.  They  went  through  the  manual  of  arms 
and  other  military  exercises  with  '*  promptness,  exactness 
and  perfect  unison  of  movement." 

The  chorus  for  female  voices,  MoUoy's  "  Song  of  the 
Triton,"  was  then  given  in  a  manner  that  showed  **  well- 
trained  voices  of  rare  power  and  sweetness." 
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The  concentration  and  distribution  of  force  we  see  plainly 
illustrated  in  the  sewing  machine,  by  means  of  a  rod  which 
connects  the  treadle  with  the  large  wheel.  The  force  which  I 
apply  in  a  vertical  direction  is  carried  and  concentrated  in  this 
wheel.  A  connection  is  made  between  the  large  and  small 
wheels  by  the  use  of  a  band ;  through  this  connection  velocity 
is  gained  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  wheels.  From  the 
band-wheel  the  force  is  sent  in  two  directions,  part  going  to 
the  needle  and  part  to  the  shuttle  lever. 

The  practical  value  of  the  simplest  machinery  far  exceeds 
that  of  the  complicated,  as  in  all  complicated  machinery  a 
great  amount  of  force  is  expended  in  overcoming  friction. 

Miss  Tatrean's  performance  was  received  with  enthu- 
siastic applause,  and  was  very  generously  commended. 
At  its  close,  Dr.  Eliot  announced  the  double  quartette 
from  **Glenara,"  prefacing  it  with  the  remark  that  **a 
very  pathetic  as  well  as  artistic  interest  attaches  to  this 
production,  as  the  libretto  was  written  by  Mrs.  Anagnos, 
whose  loss  by  death  during  the  past  year  every  inmate 
and  every  friend  of  the  institution  deplores."  This 
number  consisted  of  a  hunting  chorus,  and  was  rendered 
with  '*  fine  effect"  by  eight  male  voices  with  piano  accom- 
paniment arranged  for  two  performers. 

'*One  of  the  most  interesting  numbers  on  the  pro- 
gramme" was  then  given, — an  exercise  in  geography, 
''  characteristic  of  this  school,"  —  by  four  little  boys,  one 
of  whom  put  together  very  rapidly  and  accurately  a 
dissected  map  of  South  America ;  while  the  others 
'*  showed  great  facility"  in  recognizing  by  size  and  out- 
line, as  well  as  giving  facts  concerning  the  various 
countries  represented  by  the  different  sections  of  the 
maps  examined  by  their  small  fingers. 
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**  Reading  by  the  touch,"  which  followed,  was  pro- 
nounced a  **  truly  wonderful"  performance,  as  given  by 
Julia  Roeske  and  Eunice  French.  The  first,  a  tiny  little 
girl,  read  some  juvenile  verses  about  **a  pin"  with  a 
<;leamess  and  naivete  of  expression  that  caught  the 
fancy  of  the  audience  at  once ;  and  *' showed  wondei'ful 
aptitude,"  in  view  of  the  fact  that  she  had  been  a  pupil  at 
the  school  since  last  September  only.  Eunice  French 
read  with  fine  expression  and  intelligence  an  enjoyable 
selection  from  the  '*  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table." 

A  **  solo  for  clarinet,"  quite  a  difiicult  cavatina,  was 
played  *'  with  fine  expression  and  skill"  by  Clarence  W, 
Basford,  and  this  closed  the  first  part  of  the  programme. 

The  second  part  opened  with  the  appearance  of  sixteen 
boys,  dressed  in  uniform,  who  gave  a  series  of  dumb- 
bell exercises  with  remarkable  precision,  and  '<  showed 
a  unity  of  time  and  movement  which  it  would  seem 
hardly  possible  to  teach  to  pupils  without  sight."  The 
sound  of  their  retreating  footsteps  gave  the  signal  to 
another  set  of  actors  who  appeared  in  the  form  of  eleven 
little  girls,  attired  in  white,  and  carrying  silvery  wands 
with  which  they  performed  various  rhythmic  exercises, 
**  exhibiting  grace  of  motion  and  an  adaptation  to  physi- 
-cal  development,"  and  guided  wholly  in  their  movements 
by  the  notes  of  a  piano  played  by  a  young  pupil.  A  squad 
of  twelve  young  men  succeeded  them  upon  the  stage, 
advancing  with  military  step  and  bearing,  and  clad  in 
simple  uniform.  They  went  through  the  manual  of  arms 
and  other  military  exercises  with  **  promptness,  exactness 
and  perfect  unison  of  movement." 

The  chorus  for  female  voices,  Molloy's  *'  Song  of  the 
Triton,"  was  then  given  in  a  manner  that  showed  **  well- 
trained  voices  of  rare  power  and  sweetness." 
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Work  op  the  Kindergarten  Classes. 

The  most  **  unique  "  and  *'  telling  "  feature  of  the  com- 
mencement exercises  was  presented  by  six  small   boys 
and   an   equal   number  of  girls,  who   took  their   places 
upon  the  stage  in  front  of  tables  prepared  for  them.    Each 
one  then  modelled  different  forms  representing  <^  Early 
Boston  in  Clay,"  thus  giving  a  charming  illustrated  recita* 
tion  in  the  history  of  this  noble  city  before  it  could  boast  of 
a  printing  press.     One  little  girl  made  an  excellent  map 
of  Boston  and  described  its  outlines ;  another,  an  Indian 
canoe  for  crossing  the  Charles  River ;  and  a  third  mod- 
elled a  pine  tree  shilling  coined  in  1652.     The  little  hoy& 
also  exhibited  and   described  very  good   representations 
of  several  well-known  objects  of  interest ;  a  windmill  like 
that  on  Copp's  hill,  the  Boston  stone,  the  beacon,  light- 
house, dome  of  the  State  House,  and  a  ship  in  which  the 
first  settlers  might  have  immigrated.     A  tiny  girl  held  up 
a  pen  which  she  had  manufactured,  as  a  likeness  of  the 
one  used  by  the  first  white  inhabitant  of  Boston,  and  which 
was  the  companion  of  the  solitude  and  aid  to  the  study  of 
the  Rev.  William  Blackstone.     The  story  of  the  Boston 
Newsletter  printed  in  1704  was  told  in  connection  with  a 
model  of  a  printing  press  ;  and  the  difficult  task  of  making 
a  very  small  spinning  wheel  was  successfully  accomplished 
by  the  skilful  and  industrious  fingers  of  another  girl,  who 
explained  that  the  Boston  ladies  used  to  spin  and  make 
their   own   cloth    instead   of    buying   it   from    England. 
Altogether  the  work  of  these  little  ones  was  so  well  per- 
formed as  to  prove  "an  unanswerable  argument  in  favor 
of  the  kindergarten,"  and  added  intensely  to  the  inter- 
est created  in  its  behalf.     ''Although  smiles  and  praise 
were  everywhere  accorded  the  workers  on  the  platform,. 
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many  an  eye  was  wet,  and  many  a  heart  warm  with  the 
desire  to  aid  their  little  neglected  brothers  and  sisters  in 
misfortune."  While  this  work  was  in  progress  the 
audience  listened  to  a  most  eloquent,  persuasive  appeal 
in  behalf  of  the  kindergarten,  by  the  Hon.  Leverett 
Saltonstall,  who  strongly  reinforced  the  impressions  made 
by  the  children, — the  speaker  and  his  subject  having 
been  first  introduced  to  the  audience  by  Dr.  Eliot  with 
the  following  appropriate  words  :  — 

Everyone  is  aware  that  steps  have  been  taken,  over  and  over 
again,  within  the  past  three  or  four  yiears,  towards  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  kindergarten  department  in  the  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blinds  and  probably  everyone  is  aware  of  the 
great  necessity  for  such  an  addition.  But  if  there  are  any 
minds  at  all  in  doubt  od  the  subject,  if  anybody  here  questions 
the  propriety  of  the  course  which  the  government  of  this 
institution  has  adopted  and  is  still  following,  I  am  sure  their 
doubts  will  yield,  and  all  will  become  clear  to  them,  as  they 
listen  to  the  Honorable  Leverett  Saltonstall,  who  has  kindly 
consented  to  address  you  on  this  subject. 

ADDRESS  ON  THE  KINDERGARTEN. 

BY   HON.    LEVERETT   SALTONSTALL. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen :  —  I  am  asked  for  a  few  words  about 
the  proposed  kindergarten.  I  feel  that  I  know  little  on  the 
subject,  but  am  thankful  to  contribute  my  small  efiforts  toward 
the  accomplishment  of  this  admirable  design. 

What  form  of  human  affliction  calls  for  our  sympathy  more 
than  blindness?  —  especially  at  this  loveh'  season  when  God 
has  unfolded  before  his  children  the  wonders  of  his  creation, 
appealing  to  their  hearts  through  all  their  senses,  but  especially 
through  that  of  sight,  and  calling  upon  them  for  gratitude  and 
praise,  through    every  delicate  leaf   and  flower  which    bursts 
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from  the  dry  twig,  through  sun  and  moon  and  stars,  blue  sky 
and  fleecy  cloud,  through  bird  and  insect,  ocean,  river,  lake 
and  mountain,  through  unnumbered  forms  of  beauty  and  of 
grace,  which  adorn  all  nature,  but  more  than  all,  through  the 
form  and  expression  of  those  we  love  and  who  love  us.  When 
then  we  think  of  those  who  are  deprived  of  sight,  how  can 
our  hearts  but  be  filled  with  tenderest  sympathy? 

Think !  you  who  are  thus  blest  with  the  power  to  enjoy  this 
feast  which  is  daily  spread  before  you,  from  the  moment  when 
you  open  your  eyes  to  behold  the  glorious  light  of  day,  till 
you  close  them  to  rest,  never  a  moment  but  you  are  experienc- 
ing the  wondrous  blessing  of  sight. 

How,  then,  can  we  better  estimate  our  obligation,  to  aid 
those  of  our  human  brotherhood  who  are  deprived  of  sight, 
than  by  thus  summing  its  blessings  and  by  thinking  what  the 
loss  of  it  would  be  to  ourselves? 

Having  once  been  a  trustee  of  the  Perkins  Institution,  I 
cannot  but  feel  the  deepest  interest  in  its  admirable  work. 
Already  famous  amonor  similar  institutions,  it  needs  onlv 
larger  endowments  and  more  commodious  buildings  to  spring 
to  the  front,  and  to  take  the  lead. 

Fortunate  is  it  in  having  at  its  head  one  who  seems  to 
have  received  from  his  friend  and  instructor,  the  late  Dr. 
Howe,  the  genius,  the  heart  and  the  will  to  carry  on  the  great 
work  which  he  bequeathed  him.  Were  he  not  present,  I 
should  say  more,  far  more  of  Mr.  Anagnos,  of  his  gentle  care 
and  devotion,  his  self-sacrificing  zeal  in  the  cause  of  the 
Mind.  His  enthusiasm  and  confidence  in  his  cause  remind  me 
of  the  same  qualities  in  the  late  Professor  A^assiz,  in  the 
cause  of  science,  —  both  of  foreign  birth,  —  the  one  from  the 
Swiss  Hepublic,  that  Alpine  nursery  of  freedom ;  the  other, 
from  the  classic  land  of  Greece,  in  his  noble  career  and 
exalted  ciuleavors.  showing  that  this  little  kingdom  can  send 
to  the  young  republic  those  who.  in  the  cause  of  philanthropy. 
are  worthiest  successors  to  her  scholars,  ^>oets,  statesmen  and 
phiiMso{»lu'r>  of   old. 
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You  are  aware  that  young  children  are  not  admitted  to  the 
institution,  and  that  it  is  for  these  little  ones  that  Mr.  Anagnos 
wishes  to  found  the  kindergarten ;  for  the  reason  that  it  is 
during  these  tender  years  that  so  much  can  be  done  to  develop 
the  child,  and  so  much  of  neglect,  and  far  worse,  oftentimes 
of  brutal  treatment  can  be  avoided ;  that  so  much  work  has 
now  to  be  devoted  to  undoing  what  has  been  badly  done,  that 
the  little  child,  while  at  its  most  plastic  age,  may  be,  under 
kind  and  skilful  teachers,  and,  like  the  clay  which  their  little 
hands  are  now  moulding  with  such  intelligence  [referring  to 
the  children  at  work  on  the  platform] ,  that  they  may  be  taken 
in  h^-nd  before  their  faculties  have  become  hardened  and 
benumbed  from  neglect. 

It  is  during  these  early  years  that  the  affections  as  well  as 
the  faculties,  if  rightly  directed,  are  made  to  bear  fruit.  And 
what  must  be  the  life  of  those  who  have  known  nothincr  but 
neglect,  who  have  been  left  to  sit  in  idleness  and  to  feel  them- 
selves cut  off  from  all  the  pleasures  and  pursuits  of  child- 
hood? How  difficult  the  task  to  mould  into  gentle,  happy, 
useful  men  and  women,  the  children  who  have  been  thus 
treated  !  Seeing  this  daily,  and  becoming  more  and  more  im- 
pressed with  the  necessity  of  overcoming  this  terrible  obstacle 
in  their  education,  our  wise  teacher,  with  his  warm  heart, 
conceived  the  design  of  founding  the  kindergarten  for  the 
blind. 

The  money  thus  far  obtained  through  the  zeal  which  he  has 
kindled  in  others  has  been  found  sufficient  for  the  purchase  of 
■a  beautiful  lot  in  Roxbury,  and  for  the  erection  of  a  plain 
but  substantial  building,  the  lot  being  large  enough  to  admit 
of  others  as  they  may  be  required. 

But  here  the  project  is  stopped  for  the  present  for  want  of 
funds.  This  cannot,  however,  long  be  so.  Men  and  women 
will  rise  up  who  will  be  fired  with  the  desire  to  do  something 
to  assist  this  good  man  in  carrying  out  his  noble  scheme. 
Our  interest  cannot  but  be  enlisted  for  it,  as  we  look  at  these 
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little  ones,  so  earnest  and  so  intelligent  in  their  work,  and^ 
indeed,  by  all  that  we  see  and  hear  at  these  touching  exer- 
cises. 

Think  of  what  was  formerly  the  fate  of  the  blind,  and  of 
the  constantly  increasing  facilities  for  their  education,  so  that 
now  their  resources  and  accomplishments  are  sufficient  to 
render  them  self-supporting  and  useful  members  of  society. 

Through  the  zeal  of  gentle,  affectionate  and  devoted  teach- 
ers, as  well  as  the  generosity  of  those  who  have  provided  the 
means  to  enable  them  to  annuallv  add  to  their  librarv  (an 
inestimable  fund),  the  blind  are  made  in  great  measure  to 
receive  their  sight,  and  even  the  little  children  seem  through 
their  intelligence  to  have  worked  in  clay,  as  the  Saviour  did, 
a  miracle ;  for  I  am  quite  sure  that  few  children  blessed 
with  vision  could  evince  more  intelligence  and  skill  than 
the  v. 

Shall  we,  then,  aid  Mr.  Anagnos  in  this  noble  work? 
Let  all  who  feel  their  liearts  touched  by  what  they  see  and 
hear  today,  try  to  strengthen  his  hands,  and  before  another 
year  the  kindergarten  will  be  built  and  equipped,  shedding 
its  hlessiugs  on  fifty  or  more  little  blind  children  who  are 
now  unhappily  wasting  their  precious  years  in  pitiful  dark- 
ness. 

A  grand  duo  for  two  cornets  from**Fliege  du  Vog« 
lein,"  was  then  *' beautifully  executed"  by  two  of  the 
graduates,  C.  H.  Prescott  and  C.  T.  Gleason.  This  was 
followed  by  the  valedictory  of  Miss  Annie  M.  Sullivan, 
who  **  acquitted  herself  of  the  always  touching  duty  of 
farewell  with  a  felicity  of  thought  and  tender  grace  of 
expression  that  raised  her  efforts  far  above  convention- 
ality." 
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VALEDICTORY. 

BY    MISS    ANNIE    M.    SULLIVAN. 

Today  we  are  standing  face  to  face  with  the  great  problem 
of  life. 

We  have  spent  years  in  the  endeavor  to  acquire  the  moral 
and  intellectual  discipline,  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  distin- 
guish truth  from  falsehood,  receive  higher  and  broader  views 
of  duty,  and  apply  general  principles  to  the  diversified  details 
of  life.  And  now  we  are  going  out  into  the  busy  world,  to 
take  our  share  in  life's  burdens,  and  do  our  little  to  make  that 
world  better,  wiser  and  happier. 

We  shall  be  most  likelv  to  succeed  in  this,  if  we  obey  the 
great  law  of  our  being.  God  has  placed  us  here  to  grow,  to 
expand,  to  progress.  To  a  certain  extent  our  growth  is  uncon- 
scious. We  receive  impressions  and  arrive  at  conclusions 
without  any  effort  on  our  part ;  but  we  also  have  the  power 
of  controUins  the  course  of  our  lives.  We  can  educate  our- 
selves ;  we  can,  by  thought  and  perseverance,  develop  all  the 
powers  and  caj)acities  entrusted  to  us,  and  build  for  ourselves 
true  and  noble  characters.  Because  we  can,  we  must.  It 
is  a  duty  we  owe  to  ourselves,  to  our  country  and  to  God. 

All  the  wondrous  physical,  intellectual  and  moral  endow- 
ments, with  which  man  is  blessed,  will,  by  inevitable  law, 
become  useless,  unless  he  uses  and  improves  them.  The 
muscles  must  be  used,  or  they  become  unserviceable.  The 
memory,  understanding  and  judgment  must  be  used,  or  they 
become  feeble  and  inactive.  If  a  love  for  truth  and  beauty 
and  goodness  is  not  jjultivated,  the  mind  loses  the  strength 
which  comes  from  truth,  the  refinement  which  comes  from 
beauty,  and  the  happiness  which  comes  from  goodness. 

Self-culture  is  a  benefit,  not  only  to  the  individual,  but  also 
to  maukind.  Every  man  who  improves  himself  is  aiding  the 
progress  of  society,  and  every  one  who  stands  still,  holds  it 
back.     The  advancement  of  society  always  has  its  commence- 
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ment  in  the  individual  soul.  It  is  by  battling'^  with  the 
circumstances,  temptations  and  failures  of  the  worM,  that  the 
individual  reaches  his  highest  possibilities. 

The  search  for  knowledge,  begun  in  school,  must  be  con- 
tinued through  life  in  order  to  give  symmetrical  self-culture. 

For  the  abundant  opportunities  which  have  been  afforded  to- 
us  for  broad  self-improvement  we  are  deeply  grateful. 

We  thank  His  Excellency,  the  Governor,  and  the  legisla- 
ture of  Massachusetts,  and  the  governors  and  legislatures  of 
the  several  New  England  states,  for  the  most  generous  and 
efficient  aid  they  have  given  our  school. 

We  thank  our  trustees  for  the  zeal  and  invariable  interest 
which  they  have  shown  in  all  that  concerns  our  well-being. 

Director,  teachers  and  matrons :  we  enter  life's  battle-field 
determined  to  prove  our  gratitude  to  you,  by  lives  devoted  to 
duty,  true  in  thought  and  deed  to  the  noble  principles  you 
have  taught  us. 

Schoolmates :  though  the  dear  happy  years  we  have  spent 
together  are  over,  yet  the  ties  of  friendship,  and  an  enduring 
love  and  reverence  foi'  our  school,  and  the  sacred  memorv  of 
her  whom  God  has  called  from  her  labor  of  love  to  be  an 
unseen  but  constant  inspiration  to  us  through  life,  are  bonds 
of  union  that  time  and  absence  will  only  strengthen. 

Fellow-graduates  :  duty  bids  us  go  forth  into  active  life. 
Let  us  go  cheerfully,  hopefully,  and  earnestly,  and  set  our- 
selves to  find  our  especial  part.  When  we  have  found  it, 
willingly  and  faithfully  perform  it ;  for  every  obstacle  we 
overeoine,  every  success  we  achieve  tends  to  bring  man  closer 
to  Ciod  and  make  life  more  as  he  would  have  it. 

The  high  thoughts,  noble  purposes  and  grateful  feelings 
animating  the  hearts  of  the  young  graduates,  —  whose 
early-darkened  childhood  had  brightened  into  happy, 
ho[)eful  youth  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  school, — 
thus  found  fitting  and  true  expression  in  the  words  of  one 
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of  then  iumber,  to  whom  the  highest  encomiums  were 
lavishly  awarded.  It  was  pronounced  **a  beautifully 
original  production,  and  the  speaker's  tender  reference  to 
the  late  Mrs.  Anagnos  as  one  who  had  been  a  cheering 
light  to  the  pupils'  hearts,  and  whose  spirit  would  be  ever 
present  with  them  in  memory's  vision,  was  received  with 
a  sympathetic  silence  that  could  be  felt  by  all,  and  many 
were  moved  to  tears." 

The  graduates  then  came  forward,  eight  in  number, 
and  received  their  diplomas  from  the  hands  of  Dr.  Eliot, 
who  presented  them  with  the  following  remarks  :  — 

My  dear  young  frienda :  —  After  the  words  that  you  have 
just  heard  from  your  associate,  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to 
enlarge  upon  what  she  has  so  well  expressed.  I  am  sure  you 
have  listened  to  her  with  very  deep  feeling,  and  that  what  you 
have  heard  will  be  helpful  to  you  as  you  go  on  through  life. 
Without  saying  more  to  you  in  the  way  of  advice,  I  wish  it 
were  in  my  power  to  bring  anything  to  you  in  tlie  way  of 
encouragement,  as  you  stand  this  afternoon  before  me.  and 
before  this  great  audience,  which  has  been  gathered  in  pro- 
found interest  and  sympathy  for  your  present  and  your  future. 
I  am  sure  that  the  opportunities  and  privileges  which  you  have 
enjoyed  in  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind  have  been 
of  the  utmost  value  to  you ;  and  that  the  training  which  is 
unseen  but  which  reaches  far  out  into  the  visible  world,  and 
makes  itself  felt  in  all  your  communion  with  your  fellow- 
beings,  has  had  the  first  place  in  the  education  which  is  now 
brought,  not  to  a  close,  but  to  a  period  in  which  one  phase  of 
it  is  over  and  another  phase  begins.  You  remember  those 
lovely  lines  which  Mrs.  Wordsworth  wrote,  and  which  her 
husband  put  into  one  of  his  poems,  where  she  speaks  of 


**  That  inward  eye, 
Which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude. 
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It  is  the  bliss  of  society  also,  the  bliss  of  life,  and  with  it 
yoQ  see,  we  all  see,  into  the  great  realities  of  spiritual  exist- 
ence. There  is  a  place  waiting  for  you,  for  each  one  of  you, 
mong  your  fellow-men  and  fellow-women  ;  and  you  are  needed 
by  them  just  as  much,  and  in  the  same  proportion,  as  they  are 
needed  by  you.  As  you  take  the  place  which  God  has  pre- 
pared for  you,  and  which  this  school  has  enabled  you  to  fill, 
you  will  find,  day  by  day,  that  there  are  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities which  no  other  man  and  no  other  woman  can  fulfil  but 
just  yourselves. 

I  have  been  very  much  interested,  within  a  few  months,  in 
reading  a  book  which  I  hope  you  will  read,  the  Life  of  Faw- 
cett,  the  English  statesman,  who  died  a  year  or  two  ago,  after 
a  long  service  of  consummate  usefulness  to  his  country.  He 
was  blind  from  the  age  of  twenty-five,  when  an  accident  sud- 
denly cut  him  off  from  sight  forever  in  this  world ;  and  this 
book  tolls  us  of  his  heroism  at  that  moment,  how  he  detcr- 
miueii,  within  ten  minutes  after  the  accident,  that  it  should 
make  no  difference  in  his  plans  of  life.  True  to  his  resolution, 
he  went  on  from  stage  to  stage,  a  professor  in  the  university,  a 
menil>er  of  parliament,  until  he  l)ecame  a  minister  of  the 
cTowu,  the  highest  dignity  to  which  the  political  Englishman 
aspires.  He  had  some  great  disadvantages.  Having  become 
blind  when  he  was  twentv-five  years  old,  he  lacked  the  earlv 
up[>ortunilies  for  training  which  you  have  had,  and  which 
qiiitkou  your  senses  to  activity  and  keenness  of  perception  ; 
and  he  never  gained,  as  long  as  he  lived,  that  de3cteritv 
whieh  you  have  acquireii,  and  which  you  have  practised  be- 
l\>re  our  eye>  tlIi^  very  afterniK>n  :  but  he  had  a  keen  sense 
^»f  enjovment  in  life,  anil  that  feeling  of  dependence  upon  God, 
:»n.i  r.pon  lio.l's  will,  whitli  strengthened  and  enlic;htened 
hill..  Ih  always  saiil  *nu'  and  the  same  thing,  whenever  htr 
>j>.»k'  :•»  :!ie  Mind:  '•!>.»  what  you  can,  and  act  as  if  vou 
wi'u  lioi  Min.i.  Take  cn>uraire  and  help  yourselves."  To 
i::   -t  \\  L  •  con!  i   ><.<..  Ik.  wa>  :is  eontiuually  saying  with  res^aird 
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to  their  treatment  of  him  and  those  situated  like  him  :  ''  Don't 
patronize,  but  help  us  to  he  independent." 

You  have  been  trained  to  this  independence ;  and  all  I  can 
say  is :  May  you  have  the  courage  to  go  on  and  prove  it. 
Never  forget,  though  this  terminates  your  connection  with  the 
school  as  pupils,  that  you  can  be  its  members  nnd  helpers  in 
ways  you  have  never  had  a  chance  to  be  until  now.  Every 
school,  every  college  in  the  country  counts  upon  its  graduates  as 
its  best  supporters,  to  stand  by  it  through  good  report  and  evil 
report,  through  prosperity  and  adversity,  and  this  school 
counts  upon  you  to  do  the  same.  It  has  hosts  of  friends,  but 
the  friends  whom  it  has  are  continually  passing  away.  Those 
who  have  been  closest  to  it  are  taken  from  it,  and  the  places 
that  have  known  them  know  them  no  more ;  but  the  places 
which  are  waiting  to  know  you,  will  know  you,  I  trust,  through 
long  years  of  happiness  and  usefulness ;  and  may  your  useful- 
ness never  be  nearer  to  you,  or  your  happiness  dearer  to  you 
than  as  thev  connect  themselves  with  this  school.  The  train- 
ing  you  have  had  here  is  to  perfect  itself  hereafter  and  to 
grow  brighter  and  brighter  to  the  end. 

And  now,  as  I  give  you  these  diplomas,  though  it  is  my  hand 
which  places  them  in  yours,  and  my  voice  that  calls  your  name, 
it  is  not  from  me,  but  from  your  faithful  director  and  his  faith- 
ful staff  of  teachers  that  thev  come. 

The  exercises  closed  with  a  grand  chorus  by  all  the 
voices,  giving  another  selection  from  "  Glenara,"  which 
was  chosen  by  the  school,  and  presented  as  one  more 
public  tribute  in  which  all  might  join,  to  the  memory  of 
her  who  had  ever  been  to  them  '**  a  sunny  presence  that  it 
needed  no  retina  to  perceive." 

The  performances  throughout  <*were  of  an  intensely 
interesting  character,"  and  though  similar  ones  are  re- 
peated year  by  year,  *' there  has  been  nothing  worn  out, 
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but  something  ever  new  in  the  emphasis  of  these  appeals." 
'*The  enthusiasm  of  the  public  on  the  festival  days  of  the 
blind  youth  is  unfailing,  and  the  applause,  repeated  again 
and  again,  was  the  wannest  assurance  that  could  be  given 
of  a  very  real  interest  in  the  work  of  the  institution.' 
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COMMENTS   OF  THE  PRESS. 

The  proceedings  of  the  festival  were  fully  reported  and 
most  favorably  commented  upon  both  by  the  secular  and 
religious  press,  and  the  attention  of  the  public  was 
earnestly  called  to  the  work  of  the  institution  and  its 
present  wants  and  future  needs.  Of  the  numei'ous  arti- 
cles, which  appeared  in  the  editorial  columns  of  leading 
newspapers  on  the  occasion  of  our  commencement  exer- 
cises, we  copy  the  following,  including  one  on  the  kinder- 
garten project :  — 

BLIND  KINDERGARTNERS. 

As  often  as  the  closing  of  the  year  brings  the  pupils  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  to  Tremont  Temple,  the  sym- 
pathy with  this  work  gathers  an  eager  and  enthusiastic  audience 
to  witness  their  exercises  and  express  interest  in  their  doings. 
Recently,  the  little  kindergailners  have  added  their  contribu- 
tious  to  the  occasion,  and  yesterday  quite  outdid  themselves 
in  ilhistrating  the  early  history  of  Boston  in  figures  and 
designs  made  from  clav.  The  dozen  children  who  thus  dis- 
played  tlieir  ability  to  teach  history  in  object  lessons  suggest 
what  may  be  done  through  the  same  method  when  applied  to 
the  younger  children  who  are  now  neglected  in  their  homes, 
because  no  adequate  provision  is  made  for  them  in  institutions 
for  the  blind.  These  children,  from  three  to  five  years  of 
age,  need  to  have  their  minds  brightened   and  quickened  in 
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these  earliest  years,  and  the  uplifting  of  the  blind  can  never 
reach  a  high  degree  of  attainment  until  the  kindergarten  for 
the  young,  which  Mr.  Anagnos  has  designed,  and  the  trustees 
of  the  institution  have  approved,  has  been  completed  and 
endowed.  It  is  this  work  which  makes  its  constant  appeal, 
and  which  yesterday  put  its  claims  eloquently  forward  in  the 
suggestive  exercises  in  which  the  children  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  engaged,  and  in  the  admirable  address  of  Mr. 
Leverett  Saltonstall.  Where  is  the  $15,000  which  will  enable 
this  projected  institution  to  reach  the  point  where  it  can  begin 
its  operations?  —  Boston  Herald,  June  2. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  educational  anniversary  occa- 
sions that  occur  in  our  city  is  the  commencement  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind.  The 
exercises  for  the  school  year  just  closed  took  place  in  Tremont 
Temple  last  Tuesday  afternoon,  in  the  presence  of  a  thor- 
oughly sympathetic  audience  that  completely  filled  the  ^emple. 
These  occasions  are  always  of  a  very  high  order  of  merit  and 
fraught  with  pathetic  interest,  as  well  as  being  the  cause  of 
wonder  and  admiration  at  the  perfection  to  which  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  blind  has  been  brought,  and  this  year  was  no  ex- 
ception ;  in  some  respects  the  exercises  were  remarkably 
interesting,  the  pupils  acquitting  themselves  in  a  manner  to 
call  out  the  most  heartv  enthusiasm  from  the  audience.  Dr. 
Samuel  Eliot,  president  of  the  corporation,  presided,  and 
when  he  announced  the  double  quartette  from  *'  Glenara " 
—  which  was  beautifully  sung  by  male  pupils  —  he  said  that  a 
very  pathetic  as  well  as  artistic  interest  attaches  to  this  pro- 
duction, as  the  libretto  was  written  by  Mrs.  Anagnos,  whose 
loss  by  death  during  the  past  year  every  inmate  and  every 
friend  of  the  institution  deplores.  The  work  of  a  class  of  the 
smallest  children  in  the  kindergarten  line,  who  modelled  in 
clay  several  designs  suggestive  of  incidents  in  the  history  of 
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Boston,  in  the  presence  of  the  audience,  was  a  peculiarly 
interesting  feature,  and  was  an  unanswerable  argument  in 
favor  of  the  kindergarten  department  which  is  now  being 
inaugurated,  and  which  it  is  earnestly  hoped  will  not  be  allowed 
to  languish  for  want  of  funds.  During  the  modelling  work, 
Collector  Saltonstall  was  introduced  by  Dr.  Eliot,  and  made 
an  eloquent  and  appreciative  address,  in  the  coui*se  of  which 
he  paid  a  warm  tribute  to  the  (jualities  of  Mr.  Auagnos,  and 
said  that  he  was  worthy  to  come  from  the  classic  land  of 
Greece.  He  closed  with  an  ui^ent  appeal  for  sympathy  and 
support  toward  the  project  of  the  kindergarten  school,  which 
was  an  outgrowth  of  Mr.  Anagnos'  heart  and  zeal  and  was 
calculated  to  give  to  the  work  of  training  the  blind  children 
here  a  completeness  scarcely  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  the 
world.  Before  the  opeu\ng  of  the  exercises  by  the  pu[>ils,  Dr. 
Eliot  asked  Governor  Robinson  to  speak,  and  he  res|>onded  in 
his  accustomed  manner,  paying  a  glowing  tribute  to  the  man- 
agement and  work  of  the  institution*.  The  valedictory,  by 
Miss  Annie  M.  Sullivan,  was  worthy  of  special  mention,  for 
its  felicity  of  tliouglit  and  grace  of  expression.  It  was  em- 
l)luitically  a  beautifully  original  production,  and  the  speaker's 
tender  reference  to  the  late  Mrs.  Anagnos  as  one  who  had 
l)een  a  cheering  light  to  the  pupils'  liearts,  and  whose  spirit 
would  be  ever  present  with  them  in  memory's  vision,  was 
received  with  a  symi)athetic  silence  that  could  be  felt  by  all, 
while  tears  freelv  rolled  down  manv  faces.  Dr.  Eliot  made  a 
feeling  and  worthy  response  to  this  address,  and  then  distrib- 
uted the  dii)lomas  to  the  following  graduates :  Alice  Viola 
Carleton,  Lillie  May  Fletcher,  Charles  Timothy  Gleason, 
Charles  Harrison  Prescott,  Daniel  Scott,  Annie  Mansfield 
Sullivan,  Evalyn  Annie  Tatroau,  Arthur  Leon  "Warren.  The 
t'xrrcisc's  cIo.scmI  with  the  sinking  of  the  chorus  finale  from 
"'  Glenara.''  —  Boston  Home  Journal,  June  T). 
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No  public  exercise  held  in  the  city  is  more  attractive  than 
the  annual  exiiibition  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind. 
The  repetition  of  these  services  for  over  half  a  century  seems 
rather  to  increase  than  to  diminish  the  interest.  Tremont 
Temple  was  crowded  last  Tuesday  by  an  eager  and  sympa- 
thetic company.  On  the  stage,  as  usual,  neatly  dressed, 
sat  the  pupils  —  girls  and  boys,  and  young  ladies  and  young 
men.  They  were  as  bright  and  alive  to  all  the  incidents  of  the 
hour  as  any  of  the  spectators,  giving  little  evidence  of  the  veil 
u[K>n  their  vision  except  by  the  motionless  gaze  in  one  direc- 
tion, and  when  called  to  enter  upon  some  exercise.  Mrs.  Julia 
Ward  Howe,  so  well-known  in  the  literary  world,  widow  of  the 
first  director  and  founder  of  the  institution,  was  upon  the 
stage.  Her  dark  dress  recalled  the  late  sudden  and  sad  de- 
cease of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Anagnos,  the  beloved  wife  and 
inspiring  companion  in  his  work  of  the  present  director  of  the 
school.  Just  behind  her,  in  busy  conversation  with  her  hands 
with  her  friend,  sat  Laura  Bridgman,  the  wonderful  monument 
of  painstaking,  persistent  and  successful  Christian  philanthropy 
in  reaching  and  quickening  the  mind  when  nearly  every  out- 
ward sense  was  closed.  The  fine  brass  band  of  the  institution 
gave  admirably  performed  pieces  of  music  before  and  during 
the  services.  Samuel  Eliot,  LL.  D.,  president  of  the  corpora- 
tion, presided,  and  introduced  Governor  Robinson  in  a  graceful 
short  address.  The  Governor  is  always  happy  on  such  occa- 
sions. He  was  playful,  sympathetic  and  suggestive,  heartily 
appreciative  of  the  importance  and  success  of  the  work  accom- 
plished in  the  school,  and  earnest  in  his  appeal  to  the  benevo- 
lent for  the  early  and  generous  endowment  of  the  kindergar- 
ten branch,  now  in  construction.  The  exercises  of  the  pupils, 
the  excellent  essays  of  two  of  the  graduates,  the  illustrations 
of  school  work  in  geography,  and  of  finger  reading  from  the 
raised-letter  volumes,  the  singing  and  instrumental  music,  the 
calisthenic  and  military  drill,  and  finally  the  apt  and  amusing 
work  of  the  younger  pupils  in  clay,  with  their  illustrated  rcc- 
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itatioDS  on  the  early  hi6tx>ry  of  Boston  —  all  met  with  the 
wai'mest  expressions  of  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  audi- 
ence. Hon.  Leverett  Saltonstall  made  an  animated  address  in 
advocacy  of  the  new  movement  to  receive  these  rayless  chil- 
dren at  an  earlier  age,  and  to  bestow  upon  them  the  advan- 
tages of  the  kindergarten  training.  Many  little  fellows  and 
their  sisters,  lonely  enough  at  home  while  their  companions 
are  at  school  or  at  play,  are  awaiting  the  opening  of  this 
school  with  eager  expectation.  Certainly  their  sympathizing 
parents  and  friends  are  awaiting  with  impatient  interest  for  the 
opportunities  to  be  afforded  to  their  afflicted  children.  The 
community  is  now  so  widely  alive  to  this  important  undertak- 
ing that  we  cannot  doubt  but  it  will  at  once  receive  adequate 
funds  for  its  completion  and  ample  endowment.  Four  young 
gentlemen  and  four  young  ladies,  having  completed  the  course 
of  study  at  the  institution,  were  graduated,  and  received  at  the 
hands  of  Dr.  £liot,  with  tender  and  appropriate  words  of  en- 
couragement and  congratulation,  their  diplomas.  —  Zion*s 
Herald,  June  9. 


LIGHT  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

'*  There  is  a  time  to  every  purpose  under  the  heaven,"  and 
the  friends  of  blind  children  think  the  time  to  carrv  out  their 
purpose  of  endowing  a  kindergarten  is  at  hand. 

The  subject  of  establishing  a  kindergarten  for  the  blind 
cliildren  of  New  England  has  been  before  the  public  for  a  year 
or  two ;  and  we  have  frequently  alluded  to  it  in  these  columns, 
besides  printing  the  fac  simile  of  the  appeal  in  its  behalf  by 
Laura  Bridgman.  Other  journals  haye  been  earnest  in  their 
ouchjavors  to  help  on  so  good  a  cause  ;  and,  by  fairs  and  enter- 
tainments, many  friends  have  materially  aided  in  starting  this 
work.  Among  tlie  large  contributions  was  the  sum  of  more 
than  $4,000  from  the  proceeds  of  a  fair  held  in  the  house  of 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Wolcott.     Two  generous  hearts  contributed  $5,000 
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and  $10,000  each ;  and  these  gifts  were  supplemented  by 
smaller  sums  raised,  by  means  o(  concerts  chiefly,  by  the  pupils 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind.  In  all,  enough  was 
raised  to  begin  the  enterprise.  Ad  estate  of  six  acres  in 
Roxbury  was  bought,  which  will  afford  room  not  only  for  the 
school-rooms  and  cottages  of  the  kindergarten,  but  even  for 
the  Perkins  Institution  itself,  should  the  time  ever  come  when 
the  trustees  desire  to  move  that  school  from  its  hill  overlooking 
the  sea  to  a  less  crowded  quarter. 

We  have  good  Scripture  authority  for  saying  that »  house 
ought  to  be  founded  on  a  rock,  and  the  new  buildings  in 
Roxbury  will  have  that  merit ;  but,  unhappily,  there  proved  to 
be  too  much  rock.  In  attempting  to  build,  it  was  found  that 
an  "immense  mass  of  ledge"  had  to  be  removed.  Every 
property  owner  who  has  had  occasion  to  lay  gas,  water,  and 
sewer  pipes  through  i-ock-ribbed  streets  and  grounds  knows 
what  an  addition  to  the  cost  of  the  work  these  stony  barriers 
make.    It  was  never  more  manifest  than  in  this  case. 

The  trustees,  twelve  well-known  business  men,  were  ready 
to  obey  the  advice  given  in  Proverbs,  "  Prepare  thy  work  with- 
out and  make  it  fit  for  thyself  in  the  field  ;  and  afltmoard  build 
thine  house."  They  made  ready  the  field,  hoping  to  finish  the 
house  last  fall.  But  the  ledge  was  more  than  their  match, 
with  the  limited  funds  at  their  command. 

St.  Luke  asks  a  very  pertinent  question  about  archite'cture : 
"  Which  of  you,  intending  to  build,  .  .  .  sitt^th  not  down 
first  and  counteth  the  cost,  whether  he  have  sufficient  to  finish 
it?  Lest  haply,  after  he  hath  laiil  the  foundation,  and  is  not 
able  to  finish  it,  all  that  behold  it  begin  to  mock  him,  saying. 
This  man  b^an  to  build  and  was  not  able  to  finish." 

The  friends  of  the  new  enterprise  did  count  the  cost. 
The  rocks  were  all  blown  out  on  paper  before  the  first  fuse  was 
lighted  ;  and  it  looked  very  much  as  though,  after  they  had 
laid  the  foundation,  they  might  not  be  able  to  finish  their 
modest  structure.     But  by  careful  husbanding  of  their  re- 
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soinvcs  uiul  ))y  tho  ^{[oncrosil y  of  tlio  architoct,  Mr.  S.  D.  Kelley, 
wlio  0011  tril)ii ted  plans  ami  spociflcations,  tho  tnistoos  will  be 
abl<*  to  finisli  one  ImiUling.  It  will,  however,  be  a  good  deal 
like  the  house  that  Jack  built,  —  empty,  except  a  hag  of  malt 
and  a  rat,  —  unless  the  treasury,  which  will  then  be  also  empty, 
is  refilled.     Mr.  Anagnos  says  :  — 

'*  There  will  be  scarcely  anything  left,  either  for  furnishings, 
musical  instruments  and  apparatus,  or  for  the  absolutely  neces- 
sary expenses  for  maintenance  and  tuition.  For  an  en<low- 
ment  fund,  which  will  give  security  to  the  pennanenoe  of  the 
enterprise  and  will  serve  as  a  vital  sap  to  its  growth  and 
fruition,  we  have  not  yet  a  penny." 

The  trustees,  over  their  own  names,  invite  aid  to  complete 
this  work,  saying  with  confidence, — 

''The  pleasing  sight  of  such  an  infant  institution,  palpable 
and  real,  will,  it  is  hoped,  inspire  the  genei-ous  intentions  of 
manv  more  friends  of  childhood  and  the  blind." 

'J'hev   state    the    necessitv    for   such    continued    aid     most 

coiTcntlv  :  — 

**  Tlu*  purchase  money,  together  with  the  great  expense  of 
removing  tlu*  ItMlorc  and  of  erecting  the  fii^st  building,  will 
p.xhinst  thtf  hist  flffUar  of  the  fund  already  raised;  and  liberal 
su)>scriptious  are  still  needed  to  put  the  establishment  in 
wurkiiii^  order  and  enable  the  school  to  live  and  to  expand." 

It  >fein>  as  tliougli  all  that  were  necessary  to  secure  the 
iiiontv  was  to  stati'  the  need.  The  thought  of  little  blind 
<  liiMrtii  ••lowinir  up  in  rti'rnal  nii;ht  all  over  this  fair  New 
KiiitImihI  i>  pitiful,  if  science  .cannot  restore  to  them  tlie 
li'^lit  ol'ilav.  "^»'Uin»sitv  can  at  least  pour  a  flood  of  sunshine  into 
tluir  ln-:irt.s  :md  iiiiiuls.  Formerly  there  was  the  excuse  that 
tlni.'  \\:i-  no  rliMiiiH-l  tlirnni:li  which  to  give  aid  to  theui.  Tlie 
M|.|M.riimiiy  is  lu-r*-.  Ijr  dniibh-s  his  gift  who  gives  promptly. 
—  Chri.stmn  /^  (//.</('/•,  .In miaiy  2S,  1.S8C. 
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